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ON THE HABITUAL USE OF OPIUM IN SINGAPORE. 


By R. Lirrrie, Esq. Surgeon, 
Late Demonstrator of Anatomy at the Argyle Square School of 
Medicine, Edinburgh, &¢. 


CHAPTER 1. 


INTRODUCTION.—HISTORY, VARIETIES, AND PREPARATION 
OF OPIUM. 

Tue subject of this paper is one which, in spite of the imperfeet 
manner in which it may be handled, ought to claim the serious at- 
tention of all. 

It has, up to the present moment, engaged the attention of the Go- 
vernment, in so far only as it affords facilities for raising money 5 and 
the Public in general, whether residents here, or passing strangers, 
have looked on the miserable devotees to the vice of Opium smoking 
in the same light, and visited their abodes with the same curiosity, as 
they would have done a den of wild beasts, or a raving lunatic’s cell. 
They enter the Opium shop, by pushing aside a filthy mat, and, in a 
small space, they see many men crowded and crouching on a narrow 
board ; dim lights faintly disclose their squalid appearance ; the air is 
impregnated with a close suffocating odour ; the heat is oppressive ;—a 
few questions are asked by the visitor, a pipe is shown, a human being 
gazed upon as he slowly and, to all appearance, with much gusto, inhales 
the sedative vapours ;—at last, unable to endure it any longer, arush 
if made by the visitor to the door, and, according to his preconceived 
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opinion, what has been seen is either a blot as black as Ere'us, a 
canker eating into the vitals of society, a moral curse attended with 
great and deep physical evils, which are slowly, but surely, extending ; 
or it may be looked upon as one way of spending money, not a bad 
plan for raising the reyenue, a lighter curse than dram drinking and 
a far pleasanter, where the young men dream dreams, and the old men 
see sights. But let the philanthropist pass from house to house, mark — 
the appearance of the visitors, pursue them to their homes, when, 
reeling from the effects of the drug, they, heedless of wife or children, 
pass into a disturbed sleep, to waken to the tortures of the damned 
when the sun is high up in the horizon, and the industrious of their 
fellow creatures have been at work for hours : this is the moment they 
appreciatetheir wretchedness, when feverish and hot, with a tongue that 
is dry, yet cannot be moistened, lips that are cracked, yet cannot be 
softened, a throat parched and thirst excessive, that cannot be quench- 
ed, with eyes either closed or running with rheum, a tightness of the 
chest that prevents breathing, a lassitude, a langour, a pain in all the 
bones, a downright incapability of exertion, a loathing of food and a 
craving for one thing only, which, not to attain is worse than death,— 
and that is another draught of the poison, which soothes for the mo- 
ment, but clenches the faster the misery of the wretches. No over- 
drawn picture is this, but sketched from life, yea more, by the vic- 
tims themselves, and of these victims there at least 10,000 in Singa- 
pore. Surely the importance of the subject will not now be ques- 
tioned, and a little attention can safely be claimed to the particulars 
which have justified me in making the above momentous statement. 





Opium is the inspissated juice of the white poppy, obtained by 
scratching the capsules, and collecting the exuding juice. The plant 
has been long known and is perhaps one of the earliest described. 
Homer speaks of the Poppy growing in gardens ; and it was employed 
in medicine by Hippocrates, the father of physic, who even particula- 
rizes two kinds, the black and the white, and used the extract or Opi- 
wm so extensively as to‘be condemned by his contemporary Diagoras. | 
Djoscorides and Pliny also make mention of it, and from their time: *t 
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has been so commonly-used, as to be incorporated in all the materia 
medicas of subsequent medical writers. According to Dr. Royle, the 
Hemp may have been the substance referred to hy Homer, as its use 
is very ancient, though its effects are very different from those of Opi- 
um,—the one being sedative, the other exciting. Hence the Hemp, 
known here as “ bang,” has been and is still used, when activity and 
 “exciteyent are required. The Hemp was used in Richard Ist. of 
England’s time, as he nearly met with his death from a follower of . 
the old man of the mountain,* who was a Hashshashan or person 
who indulges in the habit of using ‘“ Hashshach,” a preparation of 
Hemp and other narcotics and still known in Egypt by that name. 

Preparation.—In Asia Minor, men, women, and children, a few 
days after the flower falls from the poppies, proceed to the fields, 
and with a shell scratch the capsules, wait 24 hours, and collect the 
tears, which amount to two or three grains in weight from each cap- 
sule. These being collected are mixed with the scrapings of the 
shells, worked up with saliva and surrounded by dried leaves. It is 
then sold, but, generally speaking, not without being still more adul- 
terated with cow's dung, sand, gravel, the petals of the flowers &c., 
Different kinds of Opium are known in the markets of Europe and 
Asia. The first in point of quality is the Smyrma known in com- 
merce as the Turkey or Levant. It occurs in irregular, rounded, 
flattened masses, seldom exceeding two pounds in weight, and sur- 
rounded by leaves of a kind of sorrel. The quantity of Morphia said 
to be derived from average specimens is eight per cent. ) 

Second. Constantinople Opium, two kinds of which are found in 
the market, one in very voluminous irregular cakes, which are flat- 
tened like the Smyrna; this is a good quality. The other kind is in 
small, flattened, regular cakes, from two, to two and a half inches in 
diameter, and covered with the leaves of the poppy; the quantity of 
morphia is very uncertain in this description of Opium, sometimes 
mounting as high as fifteen per cent, and sometimes descending as 
low as six, shewing the great variety in the quality of the drug. 

e 


ae tess 6 
* Our word “ Assassin” is supposed by the learned to be derived from 
t@e word ‘* Hashshashan,” - 
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Third. Bgyptian Opium occurs in round flattened cakes, cabout 
three inches in diameter, and covered externally with the vestiges of 
some leaf. It is distinguished from the others by its reddish coloyr, 
resembling ‘ socotrine Aloes.” The quantity of morphia in this ts 
inferior to the preceding. It has one quality which, when adulterated, 
ought to be known, that is a musty smell By keeping it does not 
blacken like the other kinds. ; 

Fourth. English Opium is in flat cakes or balls enveloped in 
leaves. It resembles fine Egyptian Opium more than any other 
kind. Its colour is that of hepatic aloes, and in the quantity of 
morphia it is inferior to the preeeding, but in the strength of the 
mass it is said by one of its most extensive cultivators to be supe- 
rior. ‘ 
Fifth. French, and sixth, German Opium, require no particular 
By a recent notice, I find the French are cultivating the 


remarks. 
Poppy in Algeria from which they get opium giving a small percen- 


tage of morphia. 

Seventh. Trebizond or Persian Opium, is sometimes met with of 
avery inferior quality in the form of cylindrical sticks, which by 
pressure have become angular. . 

Eighth. Indian Opium, divided into four kinds, Cutch, Malwa, 
Patna and Benares. Of these, Cuteh is but little known or cultivated. 
It occurs in small cakes covered with leaves, and its colour is much 
mferior to Smyrna. Malwa Opium is to be met with of two kinds. 
The inferior is in flattened cakes, without any external covering, dull, 
opaque, blackish brown externally, internally somewhat darker, and 
soft. Its colour is somewhat like the Smyrna, but less powerful, and 
with a slight smoky smell. Superior Malwa is in square cakes 
about three inches in length, and one inch thick. It has the appear- 
auce of a well prepared, shining, dry, pharmaceutical extract; its 
colour is blackish brown, its odour less powerful then Smyrna; it is 
not covered by petals as the following kinds are, but smeared with 
oil; it is then rubbed with pounded petals, 

The Behar, Patna and Benares Opium being strictly in the 
hands of Government, no adultcratioh can take place without 
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moste extensive systenr of fraud ;* but it will not be uninteresting to 
trace the progress of the Opium from the hands of the natives to 
the condition in which it is delivered to the public by the Govern- 
ment. 

From the commencement of the hot season to the middle of the 
rains the Government is ready to receive Opium, which is brought by 
the nasives every morning, in batches varying in quantities from twenty 
seers toa maund. The examining officer into each jar thrusts his 
examining rod, which consists of a slit bamboo, and by experience he 
can so judge of the qualities of the specimens before him, which are 
sorted into lots of No. 1 to No. 4 quality. Opium of the first quality 
is of a fine chesnut color, aromatic smell, and dense consistence. Itis 
moderately ductile, and, when the mass is torn, breaks with a deeply 
notched fracture, with sharp needle like fibres, translucent and ruby 
red at the edges. It is readily broken down under water, and the 
solution at first filters of a sherry colour, which darkens as the pro- 
cess proceeds. One hundred grains of this yield an extract to cold 
distilled water of from 35 to 409, and at the temperature of 212° 
leave from 20 to 28 per cent, haying a consistence of 80 to 72, the 
consistence of thg factory. 

The second quality is inferior to the first, and the third quality is 
possessed of the following properties, black, pasty, of a very heavy 
smell, drops from the examining rod, gives off from 40 to 50 per 
cent of moisture, and contains a large quantity of “‘ Pasewa,”’ while 
the fourth or last number embraces all the kinds which are too bad 
to be used in the composition of the halls, comprising specimens of all 
varieties of colour and consistence. ‘This number is mixed with water, 


and only used as a paste to cement the covering of the balls. 


* Lately I saw a Chinam an brought to the Police for fabricating Opium 
Balls. ‘he imitation Balls were composed of a skin, or husk formed from 
the leaves of Madvas tobacco, inside was sand, which was evidently in- 
tended to form the shape of the Balfs till the outer covering had suffici- 
ently set, The whole was neatly “ served” with bandages of Calico, which 
would be removed when the tobacco was able to retain the proper shape ; 
the sand would then be abstracted, and a mixtare of Gambier and Opium 

@ substituted ; while the outside would be rubbed over with a watery solution 
fChandu. By these means the native traders are much and often im~ 
Sosed upon. , 
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The three first qualities are emptied from their jars into darge 
tanks, in which they are kept until the supply of the season has been 
obtained. The opium is then removed and exposed to the air qn 
shallow wooden frames, until it becomes of the consistency of from 69 
to 70, when it is given to the cake maker, who guesses to a drachm 
the exact weight, and envelopes the opium in its covering of petafs, 
cemented by a covering of quality No. 4. The balls are then weigh- 
ed and stored, to undergo a thorough ventilation and drying. For- 
merly the covering of the balls was composed of the leaves of To- 
bacco; but the late Mr. Flemming introduced the practise of using 
the petals of the poppy, which was such an improvement that the 
Court of Directors presented him with 50,000 Rupees. The balls, 
forty in number, are packed in a mango wood case, which consists of 
two stories with twenty pigeon holes in each, lined with lath and sur- 
rounded by the dried leaves of the poppy. Sometimes these balls are 
so soft as to burst their skins, and much of the liquid Opium running 
out is lost. In 1823 many of the chests of Patna lost 5 catties from 
this cause, and to this day we have the same thing continuing to oc- 
cur. Patna chests are covered with Bullock hides, Benares with 


giunnics. a 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST USE OF OPIUM IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
AND CHINA. 


We haye already seen that Opium as a medicine has been used 
from the earliest ages; but when it was first resorted to us a luxury 
it is impossible to state, tho it is not at all improbable that this was 
coeval with its employment in medicine, for how often do we find, 
that from having been first administered as a sedative for pain, it has 
been continued, until it has itself taken the place of the evil. Such 
must have happened from the earliest ages, as it happens daily in the 
present ; but as a national vice it was not known until the spread of 
Islamism, when, by the tenets of the Prophet, wine and fermented 
liquors being prohibited, it came in their stead, along with the bang 
or hashshash, coffee and tobacco, 6 
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Frem the Arabs the inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago most 
probably imbibed their first prediliction for Opium, although their 
particular manner: of using it has evidently been derived from the 
Chinese. I have not, in my limited researches, been able to observe 
any notice prior to that of Dampier’s, though, from what he states, 
the use of Opium in his time was great and widely extended, and 
could not therefore have been recently acquired. Dampier states that 
in 1688 he took in at Acheen from 3 to 400 pounds of opium to 
trade with at Malacca, where he disposed of it privately, as it was 
prohibited. From Malacca he says ships were accustomed to take it 
to the different Malay states, and exchange it for pepper, and other 
articles of produce. 

China, where at present it is extensively used, cannot be said to 
have indulged long im the vice ; all the early writers on that country 
are silent as to its use, except in medicine. ‘Opium is in truth a 
“‘ medicine, and properly it animates, purifies the breath, and dispels 
‘** noxious vapours, its nature is very clearly explained in the work 
“ of Lina chin. Ie calls this herb the internal support.” During 
the reign of the Emperor Kien Lung, who reigned from 1733 to 
1796, a tarrif was regularly established, and the duty fixed at three 
taels for 100 catties, and 2 taels, 4 mace and 5 candarines for fees. 
Previous to 1767 the number of chests imported did not exceed two 
hundred yearly. In 1773 the East India Company made their first 
venture in Opium, and in 1796 it was declared a crime to smoke 
Opium : since then, in spite of pains and penalties, edicts, and warn- 
ings, the consumption has increased, until in 1837 it had reached the 
enormous extent of 40,000 chests, valued at twenty five millions of 
Dollars. From the rapid increase within the last eighty years, it is 
but fair to conjecture that the use of the drug was, previous to that 
time, limited to medical purposes, and that, however long it may 
have been cultivated in the Chinese Province of Yunnan, its use was 
far from universal. Even in that province the cultivation must have 
been limited, as Major Burney, in a letter dated Ava, 1831, says, 
‘“* T examined several of the Caravans and they assured me that the 
‘9 Poppy plant has been cultivated for the last eight or ten years at 
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‘<a place called Medoo two days journey front Tallee, a city ef the 
* first order in Yunnan ; but that the cultivation is limited and carri- 
‘ed on secretly, for if the Government of Pekin became aware of at, 
“ they would lose their heads. In Ava this Chinese Opium sells for 
“* 30 to 40 Rupees for 3}, pounds. 

The limits of this paper will not allow me to make further meh- 
tion of the use of the drug in the Celestial Empire; but I wowld re- 
fer the curious to Montgomery Martins’ work on China, where he 


will see it ably and eloquently discussed. 
CHAPTER III. 


PROVISIONS OF THE OPIUM REGULATIONS FOR SINGAPORE 
AND HONGKONG. 
PREPARATION OF CHANDU IN SINGAPORE. 


Jn Singapore opium in smaller quantity than one chest is not per- 
mitted to-be sold; neither can it be used by individuals in the state 
of Chandu, unless the opium has previously passed through the hands 
of the individual permitted by Government to have the monopoly, 
who consequently charges a very heavy per centage on the original 
cost. This individual is called the ‘ Opium Farmer,” and he farms 
or rents from Government the exclusive power of retailing the drug, 
for which right he pays a large monthly sum. In this way, two pur- 
poses are served, first a large revenue is obtained, and secondly by 
enhancing the value the actual amount of the drug consumed is dimi- 
nished, and the evil is thus circumscribed. [t is to be supposed that 
the last consideration had considerable weight with the authorities 
when they established the Opium Farm. The idea of farming and 
renting the exclusive right of selling is a remnant of the olden times, 
and was adopted in Pinang and. Bencoolen long before the occupation 
of Singapore, although it seems to have been originally derived from 
the Dutch. The Opium farm was established in Singapore in 1820; 
but the accounts of the sale of the farm are not recorded previous to 
1822. The following is an abstract of the existing opium regulation 
passed in 1830. 

Section 2d. Reg. 5, of 1825 is rescinded. , 
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Sestion 3d. The exclusive right of preparing opium for smoking 
and retailing opiumin smaller quantities than one chest in the Straits 
Settlements, shall-be vested in such person or persons as the Hono- 
rable the Governor in Council may be pleased to license for that 
purpose, on certain conditions, to he determined at public sale, or by 
private agreement.” 

Section 4th. ‘* No person or persons, save and except the per- 
on or persons duly licensed by Government, or their officers duly 
authorised, shall prepare opium for smoking, or import opium pree 
pared elsewhere or sell or purchase Opium not prepared by the 
person or persons duly licensed under this regulation [For all ot 
which there is no penalty.] But ‘ if any opium so prepared be 
found in the possession of any person, unless duly proved to have 
been prepared and purchased from the licensed renter or agent of 
Government, such person shall be subject on conviction before two 
Magistrates to the fine and punishments hereafter described,—viz. 
for first offence Rs. 500, every subsequent offence Rs. 1000, to be 
commuted in case of non-payment to confinement and hard labour in 
irons for 6 months in the first case, for 12 monthsif the second, and 
two years in all subsequent cases, and the opium so found in the 
houses, or places of abode, or any way in the possessiun of persons so 
convicted, as also the utensils for preparing opium, shall be subject 
to seizure &c.”’ 

Section 5th. “ All persons found selling opium in smaller quan- 
tities, than one chest, save and except for exportation in the manner 
prescribed in Section sii. shall on conviction be lable to the fines and 
forfeitures and punishments of Section 4.” 

Clause 2d.“ The importation of unprepared Opium in less quan- 
tities than one chest is hereby prohibited, under forfeiture and pe- 
nalties of 10 times the value of the opium.” 

Section 6th. Enacts that the number of Opium shops shall be 
determined by the Hon'ble the Governor in Council. Moreover 
such Houses shall adjoin the Street, and shall be open from day light 

‘until 9 at night during each day. At which hour they are to be shut 


afd no more Opium sold under a penalty of Rs, 100, 
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Section 7th. Enacts that all persons who may be found smeking 
after 9 o’clock in any other house save and except their usual place 
of abode, shall forfeit Rs. 100 and the owner of the house the 
like. 

Section 8th. No gambling shall be permitted in any Opium shop 
under a penalty of Rs. 100. ; 

Section 9th. No person shall be admitted into any opium ehouse 
with any kind of arms, weapons, or edged tools, and for every breach 
of this rule the holder af the house shall be liable to a fine of Rs. 1009. 
. Section 10th, Opium not to be sold except for current Coin. 
Section ]ith. Riotous or quarrelsome persons to be delivered 
over to the Police. 

Section 12th. Enacts that all persons desirous of selling Opiuin 
in less quantity that one chest shall cause it to be delivered to the 
purchaser in presence of the collector or his officer, who will grant 
a permit to ship it, what remains shall remain in the hands of the 
collector until other permits are given for shipment, the penalties the 
same as described in Clause 2d. Sec. 5. 

Section 13th. * Enacts that no Opium be allowed to be prepared 
in the Straits Settlements on board of any vessel under the penalties 
described in Section 4. 

Section ]4th. Enacts that no Opiun shall be sold on board of 
any vessel in less quantity than one chest under the penalties describ- 
edin Section 5; but this rule is not to prevent the destribution for use 
of ship’s crew. 

Section 15th. Enacts that the collector and his officers, and every 
person duly licensed to sell opium prepared and unprepared, shall be 
at liberty to repair on board of any vessel at anchor in the harbour 
of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca, or within 10 
miles of the coast, for the purpose of searching for Opium illicitly 
prepared or retailed contrary to the provisions of this regulation, on 
obtaining a Search Warrant from a Magistrate to be issued on the 
oath of the public officer or “ other person licensed, that to the best 
of their knowledge and belief such opium is on board the vessel.” 6 

Section 16th. Enacts that none but those licensed shall be allo&- 
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ed torsell, Tye Chandoo or Opium Dross, under the penalties des- 
cribed in Section 4. 

Section 17th. All person, employed in retailing or smoking Opi- 
um shall take out a license from the Collector. 

So finishes the rules that authorise the smoking of Opium, and 
virtually encourage the vice, but enlarge the revenue. They are 
therefore td@ken as the basis for regulations anent the use of Opium 
at Hongkong, where Regulation I. enacts that no person not duly li- 
cenced by Government shall sell or retail opium for consumption in 
smaller quantity than one chest under a penalty for the first offence 
3¥ 100, second offence % 250, and for “every subsequent offence 
As 509, 

Rule. 2d. The number of houses shall be determined by his Ex- 
eellency the Governor in Council, or by such public officer as may be 
duly authorised. Such houses ahall adjoin the Street and shall be 
open from day light until 10 o’clock at night during each day, ex- 
cept Sunday; (bare faced hypocricy, as if God was not the God of 
other days.) Penalties are attached to the infringement of this rule. 

3d. Opium shall not be disposed of except for money. 

4th. No persons shall be admitted with arms, weapons or edged 
tools. 

5th. All riotous persons shall be handed over to the Police. 

6th. Permits any person duly licensed to retail Opium, on obtain- 
ing a warrant, to board any vessel in search of Opium illicitly retailed. 

7th. No person permitted within the limits of Hongkong to sell 
Tye Chandu, or Opium dross, under fines forfeitures and penalties 
of rule Ist. 

9th. All persons in charge of Opium shops shall take out a li- 
cense from the person duly licensed as aforesaid. 

10th. Enacts that the penalties be levied by distress; but failing 
sufficient distress to be commuted to future imprisonment. 

(Sigd.) J.'P Davis. 

‘To which regulations,” to use the words of Montgomery Martin, 
* T would dissent, because no Government ought to make private yiec 


¥ source of public revenue,” 
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In the preceding part of this paper I have generally traced tke his- 
tory of the drug, described, though not particularly, the various forms, 
it is met with in commerce, and slightly touched upon its introduction 
into China and the Eastern Archipelago. I will now more minutely 
examine it as used in Singapore. The kind of Opium that is here 
preferred is the Bengal, Patna and Benares, of which the Patna is ts- 
teemed to have the finest flavour. It is not however «sed jn the 
state in which it is imported, but as an extract called Chandu, for the 
formation of which the Opium undergoes the following process. 

Between 3 and 4 o’clock in the morning the fires are lighted. A 
chest is then opened by one of the officers of the establishment of the 
Opium Farmer, and the number of balls delivered to the workmen is 
proportioned to the demand. he balls are then divided into equal 
halves by one man, who scoops out with his fingers the inside or soft 
part, and throws it into an earthen dish, frequently during the opera- 
tion moistening and washing his hands in another vessel, the water 
of which is carefully preserved. When all the soft part is carefully 
abstracted from the hardened skins or husks, these are broken up, 
split, divided, and torn, and thrown into the earthen vessel contain- 
ing the water already spoken of, saving the extreme outsides which 
are not mixed with the others but thrown away, or sometimes sold to 
adulterate Chandu in Johore and the back of the Island. 

The second operation is to boil the husks with a sufficient quanti- 
of water inalarge shallow iron pot for such a length of time as may be 
requisite to break down thoroughly the husks and dissolve the Opium. 
This is then strained through folds of China paper, laid on a 
frame of basket work, and over the paper is placed a cloth. The 
strained fluid is then mixed with the Opium scooped out in the first 
operation, and placed in a large iron pot, when it is boiled down to 
the consistence of thickish treacle. In this second operation, the re- 
fuse from the straining of the boiled husk is again boiled in water, 
filtered through paper, and the filtered fluid added to the mass to be 
made into Chandu. The refuse is thrown outside and little at- 
tended to. It is dried and sold to the Chinese going to China for e 
3 to 5 dollars » picwl, who pound it, and adulterate good opium with 
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it. The paper that has been used in straining contains a small quan- 
tity of opium,—it is carefully dried and used medicinally by the Chi- 
nese in Haemorrhoids, Prolapsus Ani, and a few other complaints. 

The third operation. The dissolved opium being reduced to the 
consistence of treacle is seethed over a fire of charcoal of a strong and 
stéady, but not fierce temperature, during which time it is most care- 
fully worked, then spread out, then worked up again and again by 
the superintending workman so as to expel the water, and at the 
same time avoid burning it. When it is brought to the proper con- 
sistence, it is divided into half a dozen lots, each of which is spread like 
a plaster on a nearly flat iron pot to the depth of from 4 to } of an 
inch, and then scored in all manner of directions to allow the heat to 
be applied equally to every part. One pot after another is then placed 
over the fire, turned rapidly round, then reversed, so as to expose the 
opium itself to the full heat of the red fire. This is repeated three 
times, the length of time requisite and the proper heat are judged of 
by the workman from the effluvium and the colour, and here the 
greatest. dexterity is requisite, for a littlé more fire, or a little less 
would destroy the mornings work, or 300 or more dollars’ worth of 
opium. ‘The head workmen are men who have learned their trade 
in China, and, from their great experience, receive high wages. 

The fourth operation consists in again dissolving this fired opium 
in a large quantity ef water and boiling it in copper vessels, till it is 
reduced to the consistence of the Chandu used in the shops ;—the 
degree of tenacity being the index of its complete preparation, which 
is judged of by drawing it out with slips of bamboo. 

By this long process many of the impurities in the Opium are got 
rid of, and are left inthe refuse thrown out, such as vegetable matter, 
a part of the resin and oil, with the extractive matter and a little nar- 
cotine. By the seething process the oil and resin are almost entirely 
dissipated, so that the Chandu or extract, as compared with the crude 
opium, is less irritating and more soporific. ‘The quantity of Chandu 
obtained from the soft opium is about 75 per cent; but from the gross 
_ opium, that is including the opium and the husk, the proportion is 
u8t more than from 50 to 54 per cent, from 20 to 22 taels being the 
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quantity of Chandu obtained from one ball, although it is said the 
present Opium Farmer is able to procure 25, 

The heat which the men endure during the fourth operation is very 
great, and can only be tolerated when custom has enured them to it. 
One man struck me as quite a character. From 3 in the morning 
till 10 in the forenoon, he stands before the boiling chaldron with a Yan 
in one hand, and a feather in the other, by which he scoops eff the 
scum that forms, while with the fan he prevents the fluid from boiling 
over. He never speaks, but is always smiling, nor does he move ex- 
cept to quench his thirst from a bucket of water placed beside him. 
His trowsers are his only article of dress, the floor his bed, a little rice 
hisfood. When his labour is finished his enjoyment is to drink arrack 
until he is insensible, from which he is wakened in the morning to 
his work. He has but one idea, and that is the prospect of getting 
drunk on his favovrite beverage, for his work is mechanically done and 
costs him not a thought, no more than it does the dog who turns the 
spit ; but he smiles as he thinks of the revel for the night, and with 
his whole soul wrapped up in that fancied bliss, he heeds not the days 
that go by. He is a singular being, and in another country would 


be the inmate of a mad house. 


CHAPTER IV, 


MODES OF USING OPIUM, AND ITS IMMEDIATE EFFECTS. 


In different countries we have Opium used in different ways. In 
Great Britain it is either used in the solid state made into pills, or in 
tincture in the common shape of Laudanum. _Insidiously it is given to 
children under a variety of quack forms, such as Godfrey’s cordial, &c. 
In India the pure opium is either dissolved in water, and so used, or 
rolled into pills. It is there a common practice to give it to chil- 
dren when very young by mothers who require to work, and cannot 
at the same time nurse their offspring. In China it is cither smoked, 
or swallowed in the shape of Tye. In Bally it is first adulterated with 
China paper and then rolled up with the fibres of a particular kind 
of plantain. It is then inserted into a hole made at the end of a * 
small bamboo and smoked. In Jaya and Sumatra it is often mix¥d 
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with sugar and the ripe fruit of the plantain. ‘“ In Turkey it is 
usually taken in pills, and those who do so avoid drinking any wa- 
ter, after having swallowed them, as this is said to produce violent co- 
lic ; but to make it more palatable, it is sometimes mixed with syrups 
or thickened juices; in this form, however it is less intoxicating and 
regembles mead. It is then taken with a spoon, or is dried in small 
cakes with the words ‘“‘ Mash Allah” the “‘ Work of God” imprinted 
on them. When the dose of two or three drachms a day no longer 
produces the beatific intoxication so eagerly sought by the opiophagi, 
they mix the opium with Corosive sublimate, increasing the quantity 
of the latter till it reaches 10 grains a day. It then acts as a stimu- 
lant.” 

In addition to its being used in the shape of pills, it is frequently 
mixed with helebore and hemp and forms a mixture known by the 
name of Madgoon, whose properties are different from that of opium, 
and may account, in a great measure, for the want of similitude in 
the effects of the drug on the Turk and the Chinese. In Singapore 
where we have every Eastern nation indulging in this luxury we have 
it consequently used in various ways. The native of India, fresh 
from his country, prefers the mode there in use, and swallows the 
soul soothing pill, while the Chinese, with a gusto that no worship- 
per of the meershaum can compete with, mhales the smoke not on- 
ly into his mouth, but into his lungs, where it becomes breath of his 
breath, and where, retained, it acts on the nervous fibres that are 
spread over the extensive membrane which lines every cell of the lungs, 
until, exhaled through nose and mouth, yea even in some cases thro’ 
ear and eye, it is replaced by another puff. 

Nothing on earth can equal the apparent quict enjoyment of the 
opium smoker. As he enters the miserable scene of his future ecstacy 
he collects his small change, the labour or begging, or theft ot the day, 
with which he supplies himself with his quantity of Chandu. Then, 
taking the pipe which is furnished gratis, he reclines on a board co- 
vered with a mat, and, with his head resting on a wooden or bamboo 

» pillow, he commences filling his pipe. As he entered his looks were 
tite picture of misery, his eves were sunk, his gait slouched, his step 
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trembling and his voice quivering, with a sallow cast of counte- 
nance and dull unimpressive eye. He who runs might have read 
that he is an opium smoker, and if he could read still deeper and 

dive below appearances, he would have pronounced him an opium 
sufferer. But now with pipe in hand, opium by his side, and a 
lamp before him, his eye already glistens, and his features softer! in 
their expression, while he is preparing the coming luxury. At last 
it is ready, and the pipe being applied to the lamp, there is heard a 
soughing noise as, with a full and hearty pull, he draws in all that 
opium and air can give. Slowly is the inspiration relaxed, but not 
till all the opium that is in the pipe is consumed ; then, allowing the 
vapour, impregnated with the narcotic influence, to remain in his 
chest until nature compels him to expire, he gently allows it to es- 

cape, seeming to grudge the loss of each successive exit, until all is 
gone, when, exhausted and soothed, he withdraws the pipe, reclines 
his head, and gives himself up to the first calming effect of the drug. 
His next attempt confirms the comfort, and now no longer does he 
complain of racking limbs, or aching bones, no longer does the rheum 
run from his eyes, and relaxed is the tightness of his chest as he 
dwells -vith fond affection on the inspiring pipe. His second pipe 
being finished, he can now look round and has time to gaze on what 
is going on; but his soul is still wrapt in the bliss that is anticipa- 
ted from what remains of his allowance, for not until a third or a 
fourth whiff do the feelings of positive pleasure arise. ‘Then is felt a 
lightness of the head, a tingling in every limb, the eyes seem to be 
enlarged, and the ears sharpened to hearing, an elasticity, an incli- 

nation to mount on high is experienced, all pains have gone and 

pleasure now remains. All weariness is left and freshness take its 

place. The loathing of food that was lately experienced is changed 

to a relish for what is piquant, and a great desire is frequently felt for 
some particular food. The tongue is now loosened and tells its tale, 

for whatever is secret becomes open, and what was intended for one 

becomes known to all. Still there is no excitement ; but a calmness, 

soft, soothing and sedative. He dreams no dreams, nor thinks of the« 
morrow ; but, with a smile ‘in his eye, he fills his pipe with the IMst 
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of his allowance. Slowly inhaling it, he scems to brighten up, the 
smile that was sparkling in his eye extends to other features, and 
his appearance is one of complete yet placid enjoyment. Pre- 
sently the pipe is slowly displaced or drops by his side, his head if 
raised, is now laid on the pillow, feature after feature gives up its 
siitile, the eye becomes glazed. Now droops the upper eyelid and 
falls the chin with the lower lip, deeper and deeper inspirations fol- 
low, all perception is gone, objects may strike the eye, but no sights 
are seen, sounds may fall on the ear, but no sensations are excited, 
and so he passes into sleep, disturbed and broken, from which the 
wretched being awakes to a full conception of his misery. 

Before tracing the moral and physical evils resulting from the 
lengthened use of Opium, it will be as well to search into the details 
connected with the places where the drug is used. In the Island of 
Singapore, according to Section VI of the Opium reculation, the 
number of shops where the drug is to be consumed, is determined by 
the Governor in Council, a most satisfactory rule ; but not acted up to. 
At present the number of Opium shops in town is limited to 45, and 
in the country to 6. Each has a red board which the vender ought to 
hang up outside his shop, with the No. as received by the Farmer. 
Hence their name is Papdn Méra or red board, and the shops are 
known by that name among all classes of natives. They are scat- 
tered in all directions over the island; and wherever a number of 
Chinese are congregated, there you have one or more. The Parmer 
could not have hit on a better plan, for extending the consumption 
of this article, than he has done, by the manner in which Opium shops 
are permitted to exist. A man comes to lim, generally previously 
known or now recommended, and says he wishes to establisn a Pavan 
Méré4, which he gets, and pays 50 cents for the board. If the num- 
ber of 45 is completed he does not require a board; but puts a imat 
in the place of a door by which an Opium shop is known to all, while 
the fact is anounced by an inscription in Chinese. He pays nothing 
for a license, nor does he enter into any securities ; but he purchases 

Yacertain quantity of the Chandu, and, according to his facilities 
fuk selling it, so is the price. If the Opium shop is in town, and near 
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to where the Chinese artificers are clustered, then he pays a little 
leas then S¥ 2 a tael. If at a little distance 4 14, still further from 
town & 1. 60, then 4 1. 50. Nay it even descends to 8 1a tael. 
The last is the price which will be paid by the Nacodah of a Chinese 
Junk, who takes a large quantity at a time, as two thirds of his crew 
are gencrally consumers, and the facility for illicit consumption ‘is 
great. The proprietors of Opium Shops are expected to retaij it to 
their customers at a little above the price at which they purchase 
the Chandu from the Opium Farmer. [If in town they pay 110 
fanams or 8 per cent less than JY 2 a tael, then they charge 12 fa- 
nams a cheen which is the one-tenth of a tael, to those who come to 
buy, or who use it in their premises. The Opium Farmer re- 
ceives nothing from the owner of the Opium shop, nor does he pay 
him anything for furthering the extension of the use of the drug, 
further than the discount of 8 per cent allowed only in some cases. 
Neither do the Opium smokers pay more for it than they would if 
they purchased it from the Opium Farmer. How then does the own- 
er of the Opium shop live ? how does he pay his rent sometimes 10 or 
15 dollars a month? maintain his wife and children and keep one or 
” two coolies? He Coes all this on the refuse of the Chandu, the pre- 
pared extract of the Opium. This extract when consumed leaves a 
refuse consisting of charcoal, enpyreumatic oil, some of the salts of 
the Opium, and a part of the Chandu not consumed. Now one ounce 
of Chandu gives nearly half an ounce of this refuse called Tye or 
Tinco. This is smoked and swallowed by the poorer classes, who 
only pay half the price of Chandu for it. When smoked it yields a 
further refuse called Samshing, and this is even used by the still 
poorer, although it contains a very small quantity of the narcotic prin- 
ciple ; the last is never smoked as it cannot furnish any smoke, but is 
swallowed, and that not unfrequently mixed with arrack. We shall 
see afterwards that it is used medecinally. 

On the Tinco, and Samshing, the owners of many Opium shops 
almost entirely depend for their livelihood. By the sale of these the 
rent is paid, the family are supported, and the servants kept. Ifa 
man sells 3 taels of chandu a day, he receives about 14 taels of Tinto, 
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or more correctly 14,, and from the consumption of that he gets 
about seven-tenths of atael of Samshing ; if the Chandu sells for & 6 
the 3 taels, by his Tinco and his Samshing he will realize nearly 
S& 3a day, and this is his income; few however sell so much daily, 
and fewer still reccive so much. 

The Opium shops vary much in their appearance from an attap 
hovel to a brick house of two stories, paying 4¢ 15 monthly for rent, 
but, generally speaking, the luxury of the pipe is all that the Opium 
smoker cares for, and anything adventitious, such as a commodious 
apartment, clezant furniture and proper ventilation are disregarded, 
In some houses there are various apartments in addition to the one 
which is entered from the street, for, according to the Police laws, 9 
o’clock p. M. is the hour when all parties are supposed to give up 
their pipes. Vain expectation to suppose that any man who has money 
would relinquish the soul inspiring luxury until his ecstacy was at its 
full. Sooner would the panting traveller under a burning sun, when 
hours have elapsed ere his parched lips have been moistened, dash 
from his mouth the goblet before his thirst was half quenched, than 
the opium smoker be the slave of time. Jf 9 o’clock is come, and he 
has not reached his acme, he mercly retires to an inner’chamber, where, 
at his ease and undisturbed, he passes through his stages of enjoyment. 
Yet another apartment exists, generally up stairs, where females 
are to be found, more or less connected with te establishment, though 
sometimes strangers, who may not be allowedin ‘their own houses to en- 
joy in quietness their taste for the pipe. This apartinent is of course 
a closed one to the generality of visitors of Opium shops; but, be- 
ing possessed of a little influence, I procured admittance into one. It 
was my first entrance into such places, and I was rather struck with 
the general appearance of things; the room was large, but not well 
lighted, matted, and chaired, and inthe centre was a large bed. A 
table was near, on which were tea and sweet meats. Advancing a lit. 
tle, I saw a female sitting up in the bed,.her back supported by cus- 
hions, and round her were two Chinamen anda Malay. The female 
*was young and fair, yea passing fair, and richly dressed in the habi- 
liments of the Flowery land, She little looked like a tempting fiend. 
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The Malay, a:ich Pahang Trader, was reclining near her, smoking 
his Opium pipe, while the Chinese youths, respectable shop keepers 
were waiting her filling theirs. She herself was a devotee to the 
drug, and had been for three years, smoking at the rate of & 6a 
month, which is supplied her by the keeper of the Opium shop. Other 
vocations, she may combine with that of presiding over Opium orgtes, 
for it is not at all unlikely, that, when the drug has taken effeet, and 
the senses are more or less dulled, gambling may be commenced, 
the victims being at hand. 

Destribution of Opium Shops. The number of Opium Shops, 
that is shops where the drug is consumed, and which although they 
may have no Papan Méra or sign-board, yet are well known from the 
mat and Chinesc name, are far beyond what are allowed by Govern- 
ment, and, it is to be supposed, what are known by the Police. I 
haye been a visitor in eighty Opium smoking Shops, within the limits 
of Singapore Town. ‘Phe number supposed to be licensed is forty 
five. The number in the country I cannot tell; but wherever there 
are a dozeu Chinese squatted, there you have an Opium Shop. On 
the road to Siglip, between Captain Elliot's bridge over the Kaélang 
and my bungalot, are six Shops, and on the same line of road there 
are not 15 more houses belonging to Chinese. As in England of 
old so here you have at the present day certain trades congregated 
together, not indiscriminately mixed. You have carpenters in one 
street, blacksmiths in another, gold and silversmiths in a third &c., &c. 
Now certain trades are greater consumers of opium than others. 
Amongst the principal are carpenters, box makers, blacksmiths, bar- 
bers, huxters, coolies, boatmen, and gambier planters including g , 
deners. These trades seem almost entirely to be devoted to the drug. I 
should say fully 85 per cent are opium smokers. Other trades as 
shoemakers, tailors, pork venders and bakers are not by a great per- 
centage equal to the previous classes, for imstance tailors and shoe- 
makers have not more than 20 per cent addicted to the vice. When- 
ever you have the first mentioned classes in abundance there you 
have a superfluity of Opium Shops. Well street contains nothing € 
else than Opium and Carpenter’s Shops, there being in that small 
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street no less than 4 Opium Shops. In Circular Road there are no 
less than 12 frequented by blacksmiths, huxters, barbers and boat- 
men. In, Canton Street, which has 8 houses, there are 2 Opium 
Shops, the great resort of boatmen and huxters. In Carpenter 
Street we have 6, in Church Street 6, in South Bridge Road 6, prin- 
cipally frequented by Gambier people and gardeners, this being one 
of thes principal entrances from the country to the Merchant’s go- 
downs and in a street without a name; but near to the Sepoy lines, 
we have the sepoys themselves resorting to the 2 Opium Shops in it. 
In Kampong Java, we have many Chinese, but many Javanese also 
frequent the opium shops there. In Kampong Bugis are two shops 
frequented by a few of that nation; but principally by Chinamen 
settled amongst them. 

In Kampong Bawian I know there is not a shop, and I know there 
are but one or two instances of that class, giving themselves up to 
the vice. Formerly we had coupled with an opium shop a gambling 
one; but now if such an arrangement does exist, it is so well con- 
cealed, that during all my visits I never witnessed a Poa table, and 
frequently on interrogating an opium smoker, he will say that since 
the public suppression of gambling, his fortune has changed, his live- 
lihood has gone and he cannot afford to smoke (for he has not got the 
money) half the quantity of Chandu that he was wont. This may 
account in a measure for the diminished quantity of opium consumed 
this year when compared to last, although one most respectable Chi- 
naman who was formerly the Opium Farmer, says, the consumption 
of opium is but little affected by Gambling, from Arrack or Samshu 
being the intoxicating medium used, a much better instrument for 
raising excitement and stimulating to excessive play than opium, 
whose effects as we have shewn, are much more sedative than excit- 


ing. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE PHYSICALAND MENTAL EFFECTS RESULTING FROM THE 
HABITUAL USE OF OPIUM. 


“ Wuat is commenced in amusement frequently terminates in 
earnest.” ‘* Evil habits being easily ac yuired and as the facility of 
their acquisition so is the dificulty of their relinquishment.”* How 
exemplified do we find these remarks in the career of the opium smo- 
ker. Often have I asked him what could be the inducement to learn 
such a vice, and he said, amusement. Often have I abraided a young- 
ster with his precocious depravity, and his excuse was that he was 
no slave to it; but only taking it for méin méin, that is amusement. 
Which amusement repeated now and again is at length continued 
daily, until the habit at last established can never be broken off un- 
less with the life of the individual. 

The causes which induce opium smoking are various, but the one 
now mentioned is the principal, although most opium smokers, espe- 
cially Malays would fain refer the cause to bodily sickness, which 
compelled them to take to smoking, to alleviate pain, the remedy at 
last proving the greater evil of the two. One Malay gave compul- 
sion, as his reason for smoking, as his master the Rajah of Siak an 
inverate smoker would allow no attendants near him who did not use 
the drug.Sometimes children are taught by their parents and wives 
by their husbands. In fact the same causes which are well known 
to induce spirit drinking at home, exert an analogus influence here 
in producing opium smoking. 

The effects produced by the use of this drug are variously stated 
by different authors. Men of weight it science have insisted that 
while it makes life miserable it does not shorten it, and many believe 
this aphorism. Literary men of reputation have spread abroad by 
the elegance of their statements the dreams that attend the use of it, 
and many believe them. In itself the operation of the drug is plea- 
sant, slow, and deceitful, and being easily concealed from public gaze 
offers a strong temptation to the lovers of secret excitement. The‘ 
Merchant finds it “a profitable article of trade and would persuade 
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himself that he is merely supplying an article of luxury, much less 
pernicious than ardent spirits, and finally the Government, seeing and 
feeling that the income to be derived from its use is great and conve- 
nient, have ears, but hear not of its evils, and they lay the flattering 
unction to thcir souls, that if they did not tax it the consumption 
wofilld be greater and therefore the evil would be increased. 

All these partics err from ignorance ; charity compels mo to think 
| they know no better ; but that such an excuse may not serve for the 
future, I will briefly transcribe from my notes, taken on the spot, 
the ipsedixit statements of persons who, themselves Opium smokers, 
can best express their feclings, and paint their miseries. 

June 25th. Visited in company with the agent of the Opium far- 
mer 4 Opium shops, found them filled with Chinese except one which 
had in addition 7 Malays and natives of India. Amongst these were 
3 tailors; one woman 30 years old, was there smoking her pipe,—she 
had been in the habit of doing so for 3 years at the rate of 3 hoons 
daily,—before she commenced the habit of smoking had children but 
none since,—-thinks that it is owing to the bad habit—-would like 
much to give up but is frightened. She states that no one who has 
smoked for a long period can have children, and her testimony was cor- 
roburated by all around, who were miserable diseased looking objects. 
One Malay learned the habit when off the Cape of Good Hope and 
while in Lodon bought the drug very cheap. One tailor receives SY 
7 per mensem and spends 4¥ 4 in Opium. 

30th. Visited two shops. In the first were about 50 smoking. Af- 
ter examining these went up stairs and found it divided into sleeping 
apartments,—saw one female ona bed with two men. ‘They were 
smoking from one pipe the one after the other, the female filling 
for them. Presently the party was joined hy a second female. The 
first female had been a smoker for only 10 months, the second for 
10 years both complained of the bad effects of the habit,—the second 
female had 4 children, 3 were dead,—when younz had abundance of 
milk, but had none for the two last children, from which cause they 
Were sickly and died. In the morning when she awakes, she says, 
I feel as “ one dead, I cannot do any thing until the pipe is consum- 
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“ed. My eyelids are glued so that they cannot be opened. My 
‘nose discharges profusely, I feel a tightness in my chest with sense 
“ of suffocation. My bones are sore, my head aches and is giddy 
* and I loathe the very sight of food.’ Such is her account of her 
daily misery. The other female occasionally indulges in arrack, and 
then she has no craving for opium. Both were constipated genetal- 
ly 5 to 6 days ; with the one the venereal appetite was much dimi- 
nished, with the other nearly destroyed. 

In entering the second shop I was struck with the miserable ske- 
leton like appearance of the owner, who sat behind his small counter 
doling out the drug. He had smoked for 30 years and his allow- 
ance was one chin or the one-tenth of a tael daily, about the value of 
& 6 monthly. Of 12 men whom I examined, three had smoked for 
10 years, one for 15, four for 6 years, one for 5, and the rest be- 
tween 8 to 10 years, one Chinaman, who is a petty shopkeeper con- 
sumes 8 10 monthly of the drug. He states that in 100 Chinaman, 
70 smoke, almost all the coolies do so more or less. If a cooly earns 
& 5 monthly, 4¥ 1 goes for food, 20 cents for house rent, a small 
outlay for a jacket and trowsers once in six months, and all the rest 
goes in opium. From his own experience and what he has seen of 
others, he would say if a man has been accustomed to smoke opium 
for 7 or 8years and gives it up for a day, he is attacked with a diar- 
rhoea, frequently having from 20 to 30 evacuations daily, while during 
the time he issmoking he is constipated, frequently for 8 to 10 days, 
micturition is performed with difficulty and much tedtousness, the 
venereal appetite is much impaired, nearly lost, what desire remains 
is wretchedness from the inability to consummate. Men long habi- 
tuated to opium do not beget children nor women bear them. At 
first the venereal appetite is increased; hence many for that purpose 
are induced to become opium smokers ; but speedily it is diminished. 
A great many women smoke, generally the wives of opium smokers. 
He who commences with | hoon daily. will shortly require 2 to pro- 
duce the same state of ecstacy necessary for his comfort.” Further 
he states, that after his quantity is consumed ‘he feels no desire for 
sleep till 12 or 2 in the morning, then he falls into disturbed slumbers 
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which last till 8 or 9 (now mark the description of this man’s saffer- 
ings) when he awakens his head is giddy, confused and painful, his 
mouth is dry, he has great thirst, but cannot drink for vomiting, his 
eyelids aie glued together, and his nose discharges foetid matter, his 
appetite is gone, and he can neither read nor write, that is transact 
hisebusiness, he suffers pain in all his bones and muscles, he gasps for 
breath, he wishes to bathe, but cannot stand the shock, and this state 
continues until he gets his morning pipe, when he can eat and drink 
a littie, then bathes and attends to business. The force of example 
taught him this vile habit and he knows no classes of people exempt 
from it except Europeans. ‘* Look,” says he appealing to himself, 
“I was, ere I gave way to this accursed vice, stout, strong, and able for 
anything. I loved my wife and children, attended to my business and 
was happy ; but now I am thin, meatre and wretched, I can receive 
enjoyment from nothing but the pipe, my passions are gone, and if 
I am railed at and abused like a dog, I return not an angry word.” 

In the whole of this assembly one man only was stout and healthy 
looking, at which I was surprised, for he had been a smoker for 5 
years. Oh! said his companions, “ he is a poor wretch who can on- 
ly smoke his 2 hoons daily, wait till he gets richer and can smokc his 
ten and he will be thin enough.” 

3st. Visited one Opium Shop, saw 30 smoking, on examination 
found that each smoked on an average 8 hoons daily. Examined all 
individually, their unanimous testimony is that from 70 to 80 per 
cent of Chinamen are consumers of opium. Oue man mentioneda cu- 
rious fact. Ife had been a smoker for 19 years, and if for a day he 
gave up smoking, his urine became white and turbid like milk. 

In another shop upstairs was a female smoking with 3 men, her 
monthly consumption was at the rate of AY 10, has had four children, 
and is still stout aad good looking, never lost her supply of milk, ber 
appetite is good, and her passions still v.gorous (this woman is an 
exception. ) 

July 9th. Visited several shops, examined 31 mien, their average 
consumption was 6 hoons, the greatest daily consumption by one man 
was ld hoons, the smallest 2, the average number of years they had 
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been addicted to the smoking of opium was 7 years and some odd 
months. The average individual amount of wages of these 31 men 
was four dollars and seventy seven cents, and the value of the opium 
consumed monthly by each man at the rate of 6 hoons daily was 33 
60c. Upstairs I found one woman who had been an opium smoker for 
3 years, at the average rate of 6 hoons daily, she stated that she ‘had 
2 children, but they were very sickly and always crying, and how did 
she stifle their cries? Oh women! if ye have a spark of motherly 
feeling in you, ye will join with me in execrating this vice, whose 
practices are so horrible, that if I could not vouch for it, credulity 
itself might turn a deaf ear to my cry, while humanity would thun- 
der nay. I saw the woman pressing to her shrivelled, sapless, breasts, 
her weeping offspring whose thin and yellow facc, and withered 
limbs showed what little sustenance was to be obtained there. Its 
shrill cries and convulsed limbs seemed now to excite the attention 
of the mother, who was all the time enjoying her pipe, when, to my 
horror and astonishment, she conveyed from her lips to that of the 
child’s the fresh drawn opiate vapour, which the babe inspired. This 
was repeated twice, when it fell back a senseless mass into its mo-« 
ther’s arms, and allowed her quietly to finish her unkoly repast. 
This practice she had often recourse to as her child was very trou- 
blesome, adding that it was no uncommon thing for mothers to do sv, 

With this extract from my notes, I will finish, as much I have 
seen is not meet for the public eye, and will proceed to describe the 
physical evils resulting from the habitual use of Opium, premising, 
that it is from the examination of above 300 Opium smokers that 
the succecding account is derived. 

A state of excitement, or one of sedative tranquillity, is what is 
primarily desired by the Opium smoker, and which at first is effect. 
ed by a small quantity of the drug. That smail quantity soon loses 
its effect, and to produce the same amount of excitement the dose 
must be doubled, and that again increased until I have known the 
original quantity multiplied one hundred fold. 

The first evils resulting from the habitual use of Opium seem 63 
be connected with the nervous system ; disturbed sleep, wakéfullkess, 
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giddiness on raising the head, and sometimes head ache, are the first 
symptoms' The nervous power from being increased is soon dis- 
turbed, and the functions of the body become unsettled, at one time 
of a more than ordinary power, at another much below par, the ap- 
petite becomes capricions; sometimes we have costiveness, some- 
times the contrary. Strange feelings are experienced about the chest, 
the eye may sparkle a little at night, but early in the morning it is 
hazy, the tongue becomes covered with a whitish fur, the pulse is 
but little affected and the urinary organs are not yet disturbed: But 
continue the vice, and we have the nervous system still further giving: 
way. The sensations in the head are now increased, the giddiness is 
troublesome and the headache annoying, the eyes now discharge a 
copious mucus secretion, and so does the nose, without doubt from 
relaxation of the vessels owing to impaired nervous energy. The 
stomach soon shares. Digestion becomes impaired, at first uncer- 
tain, at last it is destroyed. We know from experiment the power 
the nerves have over that function, so that if the Pnumo Gastrics in a 
dog be tied, digestion is completely stopped and the gastric juice not 
evolved. In the opium smoker the nervous energy is impaired, the 
gastric juice is lessened in quantity, perhaps depraved in quality, and 
the muscular coat of the stomach, no longer receiving its usual sup- 
ply of nervous power, fail. to perform its churning-like office. From 
these causes the food is only partially digested when it passes into the 
intestines. Some of it in its crude state is absorbed into the system, 
the remainder waits until it is dejected, this, in the commencement 
of the smokers career, and while he daily uses the drug, does not take 
place oftener than once in 5 or 6 days, nay, even it is extended from 
30 to 15. The urinary organs now become disturbed, micturition is 
not so easily performed, a discharge takes place, which some think 
seminal, but I should say rather mucus, and proceeds from the visi- 
cule seminales. The generative organs, which formerly were highly 
excitable, have now, in a great measure, lost their aphrodisiac power 
and few and far between are their capabilities of indulgence. It is 
gt this stage that we have amongst the opulent the various aphrosidi- 
ac gemedies used, as tigers’s foot jelly, eggs of the black fowl, and 
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hot spices. The outward appearance of the man changes. The firm 
fat is replaced by an oily secretion, which, in its turn becomes ab- 
sorbed, the muscles lose their torosity, becoming looze and flabby, 
disinclination to work hastens their decay, and a dull gnawing pain for 
hours in the morning becomes a daily occurance. 

The upright manly fizure begins to stoop, and a shufle in the gait 
$s soon noticed, a well marked index of an opium smoker. oBut it 
is iu the eye that he who runs may read the effect of the vice, for 
its lustre has gone and its brilliancy disappeared. It seems to have 
sunk into its socket, while the eyebrows have become more drooping, 
jts colur from a pure white is now a dingy yellow, and the b'ackness 
of the lower eyelid tells how deranged the general system is. Not- 
withstanding all these symptoms, there seems as yet no structural 
derangement, no inflammation of any part, but as the opium smoker 
still madly hastens on in bis carreer, his rest becomes disturbed, he 
sleeps by snatches, he wakens unrefreshed, his appetite has nearly 
left him, what food he takes he rejects, and all fluids are vomited un- 
til he indulges in his pipe, then these symptoms are a little alleviated- 
His digestion is now thoroughly disturbed, in fact destroyed, he com. 
plains of incessant pain in the stomach, only to be allayed by the drug. 
Diarrhoea more or less is present, a gradual wasting of the body fol- 
lows which is thus pithily described by Mr. Koo King Shan a Kte- 
rary gentleman of Keang Ling—‘ from the robust who smoke, flesh 
‘¢ is gradually consumed and worn away, and their skin hangs down 
‘like bags. The faces of the weak who smoke are cadaverous and 
‘‘ black, and their bones naked as billets of wood.” Diarrhoea ending 
in dysentery frequently follows, while the alvine secretions are in a 
most disotdered state. The difficulty in micturition, along with other 
causes, lays the foun dation for renal disease, the kidney soon pre- 
senting Brights degeneration one of the excitiny causes of dropsy 
which attacks so many opium smokers ; vesical disease is also induc- 
ed and a deranged turbid, and mucus state of the urine is found in al- 
most every smoker. Sometimes the chest is the part most affected, 
and while for years the victim has complained of tightness there, he 
now complains of difficulty of breathing, gradually increasing a 
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éense of suffocation. Oedema of the lungs or effusion into the pleu« 
ra have now set in. Sometimes comp'aints are made of pain in the 
cardiac region, and weak and irregular are tound to be the rythms of 
the heart, until after repeated warnings it at length forgets its part, 
and there is left but a senseless mass of clay, the remains of the mi- 
serhb'e opium smoker. 

The low state of nervous energy predisposes to large boils and car. 
buncles, from the latter of which few recover. I remember one very 
wealthy Chinaman, whom I attended for carbuncle ; but who perished 
in spite of every care, and it was not until his death I learned that he 
was an inveterate opium smoker. ‘This low state of vitality gives rise 
to many filthy foul and indolent ulcers, which attack two thirds of the 
paupers under the care of Dr. Traill. Scrofula, and tubercles are also 
induced. In fact every disease that has its origin in a weakened ac- 
tion of the vital power is produced on the person of the opium smo- 
ker by this habit, and when disease of a violent nature does attack 
him he immediately succumbs. I have seen a remittent fever run its 
course with a Chinaman in four days, and where this fever prevails, 
as at Blakan Mati, and Tanjong Pagar. the Chinese are the princi« 
pal sufferers. 

J have avoided entering into professional details, as this paper is 
more or less intended for the general reader. I will therefore finish 
this account of the physical evils resulting from the habitual use of 
opium by giving the opinions of Doctors Oxley and Traill, the H. E, 


I. Coy’s Surgeons for this Settlement. 


' 


Copy of a letter from Tuomas Oxuey, Esq, H. E. I. Coy’s Res, 
Surgeon, Singapore. 


““ My Dear Little, 


Here is my opinion in answer to your que~ 
Ist. Doesthe use | 
of opium induce phy- -— Tries, 
sical evils and what Pe . ‘ 
are they ? The inordinate use or rather abuse of the 
“ drug most decidedly does bring on early de- 


e“* crepitude, loss of appetite, destruction of the power of procreation 
= &nd a morbid state of all the secretions ; but I have seen a man who 
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** had used the drug for 50 years in moderation without any evil ef« 
‘S fects, and one man I recollect in Malacca who had so used it was 
*« upwards of 80, several in the habit of smoking assured me that in 
** moderation it neither impaired the functions nor shortened life, at 
“‘ the same time they fully admitted the deleterious effects of toa 
** much. & 
“ I have seen death follow, and I regollect 


2d. What physi- ; 
eal evils result A Bai ‘a Malay who was apprehended on some cri- 


um smokers on being 


deprived ofthe drug? “‘ minal charge some years ago, who when first 


‘‘ locked up previous to examination, and as a 
** matter of course deprived of the drug for some days, pined away 
‘‘ so rapidly that although only 4 or 5 days in the lock-up-house, he 
*¢ could not leave it when released, but was carried out, having en- 
‘ tered the place as strong and muscular a man as could be met with. 
“ The lower class of Chinese when deprived of their allowance are 
** very liable to become dropsical, and J have lately quite cured se- 
“ veral cases of this sort by allowing a moderate quantity of the drug 
*‘ for smoking. I have tried the opium in substance, but with not 
‘* nearly so good an effect, I find the Sesquicarbonate of Ammonia, Tr. 
** Valerian Vol., Tr. Opii, and mist. Camph. to be an excellent for- 
* mula of medicine for these cases. The effect of deprivation, at 
“ first appears to produce desperation, a heart rending despondency, 
“ something like the low state of delirium tremens but differing in 
‘‘ many respects from that malady, ‘The 3d. query is pretty well re- 
“« plied to in this; death does certainly occur from deprivation and 
*‘ most generally I would say by effusion into the cavities and gene- 
ral dropsy.” ** Yours truly, 
“ August 28th, 1847. (Sigd.) Tuomas Oxuey.” 


Copy of a letier from Wm. Trairt, Esq. M. D., H. E. I, Coy’s 
Asst. Resdt. Surgeon, Singapore. 
“* My Dear Little, 
“‘ I have been pretty busy this morning or would have 


* answered you sooner. 
‘* T have not paid marked attention to the effect of opium smok- 
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. tn the Chinese Pauper shed have been formerly addicted to the 

/*« ing on the Chinese, but by enquiring I find that most of the men 

- © practice, and to their present deprivation of it Iam inclined to at- 
“¢ tribute the very slight effect of the usual remedial agents on such 
°* cases. 

*< Economy is a main object in that Hospital so that I have not 
* inteoduced opium smoking except in a few aggravated cases ; but 
“JT have seen enough to convince me that where the vice has been 
“ before habitual, the moderate and judicious exhibition of opium 
“‘ smoking will sometime effect a rapid cure when other remedies 
‘< have seemed inert. 

« In answer to your first query, I may say that I have observed 
<¢ that when a habitual opium smoker has been deprived of the ac- 
“ customed stimulus, he becomes liable to various diseases, princi- 
“pally Dropsy (more especially ‘‘ Anasarca”,) ‘* Atrophia” and 
‘* Bowel complaints, also troublesome Dyspeptic Symptoms and any 
‘* previously existing disease is commonly much aggravated. To 
«< your second query I may say I have seen death result in the above 
“‘ mentioned diseases, when opium has been withheld ; on the other 
“ hand I have seen recoveries that could only be attributed to opium 
“ being allowed. 

‘¢ In answer to your third query, my limited experience does not 
‘* warrant me in saying, that opium smoking is in any way so powers 
‘* ful p promoter of disease as the habitual use of alcoholic liquors.” 

“ Yours in haste, 


** 28th, August, 1847. (Sigd.) Wa. Trare..” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE POWER OF THE OPIUM SMOKER TO MODERATE THB 
QUANTITY OF OPIUM USED. 


Does such & power exist? for on that, will greatly hinge the ques. 
tion as to the deadly injury to which the use of opium subjects mans 
kind who indulge in it, and its greater or lesser power in creating 
disease, when compared with intoxicating spirits. 

9Can a man inhale a mouthful or two of the smoke, gnd before his 
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quantity of Chandu is expended, cry hold enough? My friend Dr. 
Oxley would hint that some had that power. I have never seen it, 
and I have searcked every where for one, who with money, stopped 
short of partial insensibility. 

I have examined hundreds, and the only limit to their indulgence 
is their means. All, to a man, have so expressed themse'ves. 

Often have I asked an opium smoker how much he da‘ly used? 
* five hoons ” or the one-twentieth of a tael. How much could you 
smoke ? * as much as I could get, when I have money I smoke two 
or three chin daily, if I had sufficient, I could smoke one tac] daily.” 
A superior officer in a memorial to the Emperor of China as quoted 
by Sir John Davis, says, “ J have learned that those who smoke opi- 
um, and eventually becume its victims, have a periodical longing for 
it, which can only be answered by the application of the drug at the 
regular time. If they cannot obtain it when the daily period arrives 
their limbs become debilitated, a discharge of rheum takes place from 
the eyes and nose and they are altogether unequal to any exertion ; 
but with a few whiffs their spirits and strength are restored in a sur- 
prising manner, thus opium becomes to opium smokers their very 
life.” 

The writer of an essay on the opium trade, says, “ there is no 
slavery on earth to name with the bondaze into which opium cas’s 
its victims, there is scarcely one known instance of escape from its toils 
when once they have fairly enveloped a man.” 

Not confined to the Chinese alone is this fascinat‘on of the drug, 
for Mr. Bruce, superintendent of Tea culture in Assam, in allusion 
to the opium smoker, says, ‘ He will steal, sell his property, his chil- 
dren, the mother of his children, and finally even commit murder 
for it.” 

Even Mr. Marsden who is quoted, as will be seen hereafter, as an 
authority that opium is not prejudicial, says, ‘ the use of opium a- 
mongst the people of Sumatra is a species of luxury that all ranks 
adopt, according to their ability, and which when once become ha- 
bitual, it is almost impossible to shake off.” 

Sir Stamford Raffles gives it as his opinion “ that the use of oping 
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is so much more dangerous because a person who is once addicted to 
it, can never leave it off.” 

A Chinese author, Koo King Shan, says, “it destroys life, the 
poor smoker who has pawned every article in his possession still re- 
mains idle and inactive, and when he has no means of borrowing mo- 
ney, and the periodical thirst returns hard upon him, he will pawn 
his wives, and sell his daughters. Such are the inevitable conse- 
quences! In the province of Nyankway I once saw a man named 
Chin, who heing childless purchased a concubine, afterwards when 
his money was expended, and all other means failed him, being un- 
able to resist the desire for the pipe, he sold this same concubine 
and received for her several tens of dollars, this money being expeni- 
ed he went and hung himself.” 

Even the classical De Quincy confirms the mastery of the fascine- 
tion in his “ Suspiria de profundis”, being a sequal to his Confeasions, 
‘- at the close of this little work the reader was instructed to believe, 
and truly instructed, that I had mastered the tyranny of opium. The 
fact is that twice I] mastered it, and by efforts more prodigious in the 
secand of these cases than in the first. Twice I sunk, twice I rose 
again, a third time 1 sunk, partly from the cause mentioned, partly 
from other causes. During this third prostration before the dark 
idol, and after some years, new and monstrous phenomena began to 
arise.” Now reader mark how akin these mental evils are to the 
p»ysical ones, and believe in their truth, for they are registered by a 
victim who would fain in the beautiful shadowing of his imagery dull 
the perception of his readers. ‘‘ For a time these phenomena” he 
says, “ were neglected as accidents, or palliated by some remedies I 
knew of. But when I could no longer conceal from myself that 
these dreadful symptoms were moving forward for ever, by a pace 
steadily, solemnly, and equaily increasing, I endeavoured with some 
feeling of panic for a third time to retrace my steps. But I had not 
reversed my motions for many weeks, before I became profoundly 
aware that this was impossible: or in the imagery of my dreams, which 
translated every thing into their own language, I saw through vast 
avenues of gloom, those towering gates of Ingress, which hitherto had 
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always seemed to stand open, now at last barred against my retreat, 
and hung with funeral crape.” 

I cannot but think that after these extracts, the reader, will enter- 
tain not a doubt, that once the use of Opium is commenced it cane 
not be broken off willingly, hy the individual. 

I will now proceed to the next part of the chapter, which‘s a 
comparative view of the evi!s induced by drunkenngss, or the xbuse of 
intoxicating fluids, and the habitual use of Opium. 

To place clearly before the reader’s eye, the arguments in favour 
of the use of Opium, I cannot do better than give the verbatim, but 
suppositious dialogue, betwixt De Quincy the English Opium eater 
and Mc. Nish the author of the Anatomy of Drunkenness. 


Opium Eater. 1 believe Doctor that the use of Opium is fre- 


quent among the working classes in manufacturing towns. 
Modern Pythagorean. It is Sir. 


Opium Eater, Do you approve of it ? 


Modern Pythagorean. 1 should wish to speak with diffidence, 
with deference in the presence of a man of distinguished genius who 
is himself a living and illustrious proof that Opium even taken in 
quantities, that before the publicatian of the confessions would have 
seemed to physicians in the country at least incredible, of the effects 
from the distillation of the poppy. Yet that these effects are always 
pernicious and often fatal when the use of Opium has been carried to 
any excess, is, I speak humbly, in my opinion the general rule, not 
weakened perhaps by one splendid exception. There are in the 
human constitution such extraordinary idiosyncracies that no physi- 
cian will be so rash as to expect that some there may not be, and 
one such allow me to say must be yours, with which Opium takes 
kindly, and acts so as to induce over the mind, not weakness and 
obfuscation, but strength and brightness of all the intellectual powers. 
I should assuredly think so, reasoning either a priori, if indeed such 
reasoning can be applied pure in medical science, or from induce e 


tion, e 
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Opium Eater. Allow me to say Sir, that the opimon you now 
express is entirely that which I should have expected from the Au- 
thor of the Anatomy, one of the most ingenious and philosophical trea- 
tises which has in our days been contributed to medical science. 


Modern Pythagorean. A mere trifle in my estimation I assure 
you Sir, nothing but an humble thesis. 


Opium Eater. Will you be so good as to inform me from your 
own experience, whether you think Opium or spiritous liquors taken 
for the same purpose, we shall suppose at present intoxication, be 
the more hurtful. 


Modern Pathugorean. Let me confine mntyself, Sir, first to the 
moral question. Spiritous liqours irritate the blood and the brain and 
excite wrath, rage, fury, and the most mortal quarrels, thence many, 
most, of the violent crimes that bring miserable men to the Gallows, 
but Sir, no instance has come within my knowledge ofan Opiunt 


Eater, at least in Great Britain or Ireland. 
Hogg. A capital argument, and quite unanswerable. 


Modern Pythagorean. Again Opium whether in pill or drop, 1s 
I believe in this country, almost always taken in secret, or in parties 
of two or three, at least I never knew or heard of any member of 
an opium club, Drunkards congregate together and thence by sym- 
pathy intenser corruptions, then disease and delinquency are brewed 


together, and what have you but a poiscrious scum ? 


Opium Eater. Sir, you speak well and truly, and therefure I ask, 
would not in your opinion, opium be a safer sub:titute to the poor 


for spiritous liquors ? 


Modern Pythagorean. From the premises I have laid down I 
leave a Gentleman of your lozical powers, for yourself to draw the 
coriclusion. ‘ But I have no hesitation in saying, that by the use of 
opium such as it is to my knowledge, and 1 confine myself to that in 

*this country, less evil, far less, nay comparatively little, is done to the 
morals of those amongst the lower classes who are addicted to that 
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drug than among the lower classes by spiritous liqours to drunk- 
ards. This is to be kept in mind that the number of those who take 
opium to excess is comparatively small indeed, nay among the poor 
I never knew of one such case, whereas drunkenness, fatally is a na- 
tional vice, with us almost at once an epedemical disease, a contagion 


and an infection. t 


Opium Eater. But my dear Sir, may it not be that the moderate 
use of opium among the working classes in manufacturing towns, and 
you seem to believe that there it is rarely immoderate, is in @ moral 
view preferable to the use of spiritous liquors which you rightly say 
1s there so prevalently immoderate as to deserve the names you have 
so eloquently inflicted upon it, and the fearful character you have 
drawn on its effects in your admirable little book ? 


Modern Pythagorean. ‘This 1 will say Sir, that any means of 
making the wretched forget or endure their miseries, used in the 
shape of any other drug, must be better, and that none can be so bad 
ag spiritous liqours, used to such an extent as to make men and 
women habitual drunkards. And this I say freely without at all com- 
promising my opinion, that among the poor the use of opium is an 


unmixed eyil. 


Opium Later. Pardon me Sir, but in many cases when taken 
medicinally it may not be an evil at all, for mark my word medici- 
nally, and who can say when 18 hours toil out of four and twenty 
have howed down, both soul and hody to the dust, a few drops of 
laudanum, may not be in the best term, a blessing. It may not be 
what physicians, what even you Sir, in your enlighted humanity 
would preccribs, but still in the deatitution of other and better medi- 
cine, in the destitution of sustaining and restoring food, it may actas 
a charm and not as a baneful charm, on those whose heartstrings are 
as weary as their backs, loins, and reins, and who are thus lulled in- 


to endurance or oblivion.” 


The preceding will give an idea to the general reader, in what ¢ 
opinion the use of opium is held at home, and this opinion has hd 
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so much weight as to give rise to the remarkable saying that “ the use 
of opium does not shorten man’s life, but only while there is life 
makes it miserable.” In reviewing the Modern Pythagorean’s state- 
ment, you will see he contrasts the drunkard, or he who indulges to 
excess in spiritous liquors, and the Opium Eater, (for they do not 
smele it at home,) and gives his verdict in favour of the latter, at the 
same time he allows that he never saw a case amongst the poor, where 
the drug had been taken to excess. This reasoning is certainly “a 
priori” and not by induction, yet in some respects he is right, for 
there is no doubt, nay it is proved by every day experience that the 
drunkard is ready for any crime while in the state of inebriety ; a stril- 
ing proof of which is given by Monsieur Quotelet in his work on man, 
in which he mentions, that in nine hundred and three murders. com- 
mitted from hatred, revenge, and other motives, four hundred and 
forty sx had been committed during quarrels and contentions at ta- 


verns. 


The abuse of alcoholic liquor and opium both affect the life, and 
comfort of man, the former directly, the latter indirectly, the one 
more directly induces organic and structural changes, the other pri- 
marily induces functional, which subsequently leads to structural 
derangement, the one may be said to murder its victim the other 
to starve him. The drunkard in one bout may commit suicide, the 
opium smoker cannot, he can only attain insensibility. The drunk- 
ard during his intoxication commits his crimes, which when sober he 
loathes. The opium smoker during his ecstacy is at peace with all 
mankind, but when unable to obtain the drug, and the fit is on him, 
he will do all that does become a man, yea more, he will steal, and 
attempt even murder. The drunkard can give up his vice for strong 
inducements, the op‘'um smoker has done so in so few instances as 
to entitle us to say the habit cannot be broken off. Many drink but 
do not abuse it, many smoke opium, but all abuse it. Drankenness 
has its limits and fashion; opium smoking is without a limit and ac- 
knowledges no fashion, once it is introduced it is omnipotent in its 


reer, and universal in its application, 
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wl table to enable the reader to contrast at a glance the evils re« 


sulting from the abuse of ardent spirits, and Opium smoking. 


Lhe abuse of ardent Spirits. 


The habit is quick and pro- 
gressive to a certain amount, 
then stationary, sometimes a- 
bandoned. 


Excitement followed by de- 
pression. 

Capricious appetite, vomit- 
ing, pain of stomach, head- 
ache, irritability of nerves, 
partial loss of sensation in 
feat, tingling in the fingers. 

Diarrhoea, dysentery, de- 
rangement of liver, bilious 
vomiting. 

Restlessness, want of sleep, 
dreams, unequal spirits, in- 
crease of passions, faltering 
gait, bloodshot eye, hot, dry 
skin, perspiration. 

Complete Dyspepsia, in- 
fiammation of stomach, diar- 
rhoea, frequently dysentery, 
loathing of food, irritable and 
phagedenic ulcers. 

Carbuncles, effusion in pleu- 
ra and pericardium. Brights 
disease of kidneys, nutmeg 
liver, dropsy of abdomen, & 
general oedema, inflamma- 
tion of membranes of brain, 
dilirium tremens, apoplexy, 
paralysis, mania, spontane- 
ous combustion. 
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The abuse of opiumsmoking. 


The habit is slow, steady, 
and progressive in its fasci- 
nation, seldom or never abdu- 
doned. 


Slight excitement followed 
by narcotic tranquility, rest- 
lessness want of sleep, fright- 
ful dreams, loss of passions, 
depression of spirits, shuffling 
gait, sunken listless eye, yel- 
low dry skin, perspiration. 

Loss of appetite, vomiting, 
pain of stomach tympanitic 
and other dyspeptic symp- 
toms, pains in muscles and 
bones,dificulty of breathing 
and micturition, discharge of 
mucus from cyes, nose, anus 
and penis. 

Complete dyspepsia, diar- 
rhoeca, somtimes dysentery, 
want of appetite, general a- 
tony, slow and indolent ul- 
cers, carbuneles and cutane- 
ous diseases, effusion in the 
pleura and pericardium cede- 
ma of lungs, dilatation and 
weakened power of heart, 
chronic inflammationof blad- 
der, Brights disease of kidueys 
dropsy of abdomen and ven- 
ricles of brain, general cede- 
ma, general wasting of body, 
imbeciity of mind. 

DeaTuH. 
mn!) 
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‘HAPTER VII. 


* THE MORAL EFFECTS OF OPIUM SMOKING. 


We have now examined the physic‘al evils that result from the 
use of Opium, and have contrasted it with the like use of ardent 
spirits. In this chapter we will endeavour to shew its moral effects 
as one of the causes of crime and poverty. . 

In the physical state we have two causes for the production of di- 
sease, first the predisposing cause, or an aptitude to receive the im- 
pression of the second, or direct exciting cause. Two men may, for 
instance, be exposed at the same time to malaria while sleeping 
in the jungle, but one only may be attacked with fever,—the direct 
cause or the Malaria was present to both but the predisposing cause 
existed in the one attacked aud not in the other, and that predis- 
posing cause might proceed from fear, anxiety, derangement of the 
bowels &c. Now with the moral man two conditions require to be 
present, before moral disease or crime can he committed, the first con- 
dition is the natural inherent depravity of man received from our first 
parents, one of whom once was “ oh fairest of creation, last and best of 
all Gods works, creature in whom excelled whatever can to sight or 
thought be formed, holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet,” until sho 
came to violate the sacred fruit forbidden, when “ona sudden lost, de- 
faced, deflowered, and now to death devote.” She has cursed all suc- 
ceeding generations with this predisposing aptitude to sin, which makes 
it as natural for a man to sin asto live. Certain moral feelings rais- 
ed by the voice of conscience, and a perception of right and wrong 
received from education, religion and example, with a sense of shame 
and fear of detection, are the preventive checks to this universal de- 
velopement of the inherent depravity of man, but these checks may 
give way before the second or the direct exciting causes, which are 
want, the gratification of the passions and habits; according to the 
number and the force of the preventive checks will you have more or 

‘Yess crime, and the same applies to the second class or direct exciting 
eauses. In the physical state all are not afflicted at all times, with 
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the predisposing causes of disease, except that which leads gradually 
to the consummation of all life, which is death, but in the moral state 
no one is exempt; hence the physical man can pass thro’ life without 
disease sensibly breaking out, until exhausted nature, like the rim 
of an old wheel, by constant use is worn out, but the moral man has 
not the same chance, for having always with him the predisposition 
to sin, he cannot live and not meet with exciting causes. ‘In the 
eivilized world, and I would confine myself to England, the preven- 
tive checks are many and numerous, but the second or direct causes 
include one that in itself is “legion,” that is want. In Singapore 
the preventive checks are fewer in number and less powerful, but 
with a slight exception, the second or direct causes of crime do not 
include that one, which is, according to the annals and statistics of 
crime, the direct cause in nearly one half of the cases, I mean want. 
Our prisoners here have not in such force the preventive checks of 
education, religion, and example, hence their inherent, or predispos~ 
ing aptitude to sin is in greater force than it is in England, but their 
exciting causes do not number amongst them, that want or starvation, 
which drives multitudes to sin and crime, the consideration of which 
ought, like the recording Angel’s tear, to blot out much of the crimi- 
nality of the transgression, but here no one except a helpless infant, 
or bed ridden adult can starve, therefore the gratification of the pas- 
sions, and the indulgence of evil habits, are, I may say, the only two 
direct exciting causes of crime. Amongst the evil habits, which re- 
quire the commission of crime to keep it up, is one, that of Opium 
smoking, and which is so universal and so powerful as to have none 
other like it. 

Let the reader examine this table, it is taken by myself from the 
prisoners sentenced by the police to the house of correction. July 


1847. 
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Table No. 7. 
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, Looks well. 





Sr A TCT ANAND scShengenenmeo eee 


Appearances. 








| Heavy, listless, but not sickly. 
| Looks well and fat. 
Looks well but not stout. 
[drinking tinco in arzack. 


: Looks well has given up smoking since his entrance by 


! 


{ 


Somers ese nae aencnd 
Quantity of No ot years ; .| Value of Opi- 
Class. Opiam ased pakitaiied (0 Trade. ee um smoked 
daily. | 0.8. ages | monthly. 
1 Chinaman.) l0hoons. | 10 iCooly. 4 drs. 6 drs. 
2 do. | Does not ! smoke. | 
3 do. do. 
4 do. | do. | 
y do. 30 yg 10 iG. Planter. , 8, 
6 do. Indy 12 WAS ie 
7 do. 10, 20 (Cooly. 12 drs. | 6, 
8 do. 30 iy | q G. Planter, 3 , | 18, 
9 do. Bb 4 6 bt Be gs 2. 
10 do. | 10 y | 29 Cooly. Ay | 6 y 
il do. 8 4 4 | do. 4 ., (4 one-tenths .! 
2 do. 50 to 60 , 16 .G. Planter. 30 to 36 drs. | 
13 do. 5 hoons. 10 Cooly. 4 4 3 drs. 
14 do. 5b y 6 45 t os 
15 ~— do. 10, 16 | do. i * O & 
16 do, Does not | smoke. 
17 do. A x 9 ‘Cooly. 4 ,. ; 2drs. 40 cts. 
18 do. 10to 30 ., | 30 5 » | 6to 18drs 
19 do. 6 hoons. 5 8to6, | 3 drs. 
20 ~~ do. 5 2 5 ! Ae 
21 ~~ do. 10, 12 Be sec Bas 
22 do. 8 y 5 {Cooly. | 3 4 | ddrs. 80 cts. 
2 go. Does not | smoke. 
24 do. do. | 
23 do. do. : 
26 do. 0 . 15 | 4 , | 6 drs. 
27 do. Does not | smoke. 
28 do. G-. x 6 | 3 4 3Sdrs. 60 cts. 
29 do. S. 4 | a) (Shop keeper 4 ., 80 


7 | 


45 yrs. old, looks much older, grey hair, sickly, diarro- 


| 49 yrs. sickly, thin and miserably looking. [hea cough. 


Sick and herpetic. : 

Sickhly looking and complains. 

Thin, sichly, complains of pain in Stomach. 
Yellow, sickly, pain in abdomen. 

Thin, sickly, complains of cough. 
Complains of pain in abdomen. 

Thin, but not sickly. 

Thin, cough and sichly. 


Complains of pain in abdomen but does not look sickly. 
AQ years old and sickly looking but does not complain, 
Ring worm, diarrhoea and complains. 
Complains but does not look sickly. 

Complains but does not took sichly. 

Looks sickly, and complains. 

Looks sickly. 

Looks well. 

Looks well. 

Complains much, being without chandu. 

Looks well. 

Pale, sickly looking, complains much. e 
Thin and sickly. 


Wospital, of whom all smoke but one. 


2 men in 
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The examination of this table ought to convince the most sceptical 
of the dreadful effects of the habitual use of Opium, morally, and 
physically. Here we have in this house of correction 44 Chinese of 
whom 35 are Opium smokers, not in a moderate degree, but to ex- 
cess, not confining themselves to what they can spare from their wa- 
res, but actually in some cases swallowing them all up and much 
more. Of 17 men the aggregate amount of their wages monthly is 
AX 77, or individually Sf 4. 53, their monthly consumption of opium 
amounts to 4 99. 90, or individually 4y 5. 87: So each of these men 
in addition to spending all his wages, begs, borrows, or steals & 1. 
O04, monthly; when I asked one man who spent SY 6 monthly and 
whose wages only amounted to 4 3 how was this? was he not de- 
ceiving me? how was it possible that he could do such a thing ? 
his answer was graphic and much to the point: “What am Jin here 
for ?” I am sorry I cannot give a correct list of the offences these in- 
dividuals were confined for, not, but I have tried to do so, but those 
who could furnish me with the data would not do s6, or referred me 
to anather, whose duty was more particularly to do that, and he ta 
another and so on, but I may say from good authority that these per- 
sons would in a calender of crime be ranked under the head of Va- 
grants, suspicious characters, persons attempting to steal, and such 
like, their offences being against property, and not persons. 

During the course of these investigations, I found some Opium 
smokers, who declared that their wages, only equaled the value of 
the Opium consumed, and in the majority of cases, but little exceed- 
ed their consumption, yea even I found instances, and these not few, 
where the value of the Opium consumed monthly, was more than the 
whole wages reccived. The idea then suggested itself to me that 
there must he an affinity betwixt Opium smoking and crime, for, 
having seen that once the habit is formed, it cannot be broken off, 
while the desire increases with the consumption, it must happen 
that the wages of the individual will at last be inadequate to supply 
his desire, even supposing that after a lengthened career of induk 
gence he was able to carn the same amount of money, as when, strdng, 


vigorous, and unimpaired, he commenced his dissipation. I therefore 
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was not at all surprised, when I went to the house of correction, to 
find that threefourths of the prisoners were Opium smokers: this | 
say did nof surprise me, but confirmed what I had already supposed. 
Determined to pursue the enquiry further, I examined the prisoners 
sentenced at the Quarter Sessions, and the grand Sessions of Oyer 
and Terminer as well as those who were in Jail, waiting their trial 
and undergoing their punishment. In table No. 2 taken in the be- 
ginning of July are fifty one Chinese prisoners, who were confined in 
the Jail; of these, the majority were waiting fur their trial, a few only 
having been sentenced at a previous session: of these 51, 15 only de- 
clared they were xo¢ Opium smokers. ‘Towards the end of Septem- 
ber I again examined the prisoners confined in the Jail, the majority 
of whom I had examined in July, but some had not been examin- 
ed having entered subsequently, and some had been diseharged, 
the Court sitting at the time; from this examination, a very different 
result was obtained compared with the previous one, for out of 69 as 
seen in table 3, 31 only were found to be habitual Opium smokers. 
This naturally excited my astonishment. I then examined the pri- 
soners senteneed to punishment at the Quarter Sessions, and found as 
Table 4 shows, that only 9 out of 25 were adicted to the vice, which 
confirmed the greater accuracy of Table No. 3, or rather its more 
general accordance with that class of criminals. ‘Table No. 5 con- 
tains a hist of persons sentenced to Bombay from Pinang, of whom 
10 are Chinamen, and one only of that 10 does not smoke; No. 6 
the last table, shows a list of all prisoners condemned to the house of 
Correction by the Hon'ble the Recorder in this last Session ; and in 


it we see 29 Chinese, 12 of whom are Opium smokers. 
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Tuble No, 2 of Persens incarcerated in Jail on the 2nd. July, ine 


cluding criminals who had been condemned and those who were 
| 


yet to be tried. 


























Quantity of |aumber ot years Quantity of No. ot years 
opium daily | habituated to Opium daily} habituated to 
consumed. |opium smoking consumed. O. S. 
1 {| 80 hoons 6 26 | 3 hoons 2 
2); 10 ,. 7 27; 4, 7 
3 a 7 28 0 ie 10 
4 5, 10 | 29/15 ,, 16 
Hy) 4, 2 30 | 4 ,, 3 
6 4 ,, I 31 | boy lo yrs. |does not sm’k, 
7 ab ag ; 32 | 2 hoons 10 
s| 4 , 10 93165 ,, G 
9 qT Ss 5 34] 8 ,, 1) 
10 D4; 2 Jo] 3, 2 
11 10 —7~, 20 36 a 7: 12 
}2 3, 6 37 - 2 
13 3 2 38 i 10 
14 D4, 1] 39 ne not smjoke or drink 
15 | 10. ,, 5 40 2 hoons 15 
16 Do Se 13 4] - 2 
17 3 45 / 42 r 4 
wi 6 ,, 3 | 43 é l4 
9; 10. ,, 10 44 ss 10 
20 od 4 o 45 aA not smjoke 
21 ! Does not smoke but drinks! 46 | 10 hoons 3 
10 cups of arrack daily. 47 DS cas 2 
22 | 10hoons | 10 years 48; 3 , 3 
23 3.4,  |Tyetincoeatsit| 49 | 2. ,, 6 
24 | Does not | smoke 50} 5 ,, 10 
25 1 3 hoons 4 years 511 5. ,, 12 
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Table No. 3. Examination of Persons confined in Jailin the month of 
Sept., including those who were to be tried and those who had been tried. 























ee 
Quantity of| No. of years! Wages 
No. jopium used opiumsmo-/ Month-| Trade. {| Physical appearance. 
daily. kers, ly. 
1,; Shoons 6 5 drs.(Cooly. {Sickly, had been wounded 
2/8 y 9 3 ,, |W.cutter; do. looking. 
3:5 x 4 Thin, and sickly. 
A} 2 2 6 y ditto |Does not complain [sickly 
5; 6 y ? 15 4 {Planter /Comps. but does not look 
6; 4 , 6 8 , |Huckster.; do. of pain of bowels 
GT B- % I 10 , |Boatman /Lks.well, comp. ofbowels 
8| 5 y oF) 5 ,  |Gardener|Docs not comp.,tks. well. 
9; 4 4 5 , |Cooly. (Strong looking 
10; 4, 4 10 , ditto 
fl i4, 4 4 ,, |Gardener |Sickly. [cough 
12 50 to 60 hs. 16 G planter |Thin, sickly, complains of 
13 | 5 hoons 10 4 , {Cooly [er|Com. of pain of abdomen 
4/10 , 6 5 . |O.s’keep-|Thin sickly 
16; 8 , 3 4 ,, Cooly ditto [plains 
6) 4 4 5 7 4 |S. wright (Strong looking but com~ 
Ve} 3B: 2g 12 7 4  |Huckster (Old & frail, 63 years 
is; Ll y 1 4 , {Cooly Thin, but not.sickly 
19; 2, 6 3k do. Lks well has given it upfor 
20) 4 » 8 4 y | do. Thin but not s’kly (12 m. 
21: 4 , 5 4 ., {Boatman |Leprous, stout 
22; 5 y 10 10 4 |jfailor |Thin and rheumatic 
2310 ,, 20 15 ,» {Fisher {48 years, sickly 
24/10 ,, 15 8 .,, {Gardener |\Compl, & is s’kly looking 
25:10 , 15 6 , |Fisher (Complains 
26) 2 » 2 9 4 {Cook Does not complain 
a7; 6, 15 8 , {Tailor ditto 
28) 6 y 10 4A , {Cooly Complains much 
29 | 4 yy 5 5 4» do. Sickly 
3010 y 12 3 4 | do. Compls. but looks stout 
sii5 4 20 8 , ‘Gardener; do. & looks flabby 
i i ean ean end 


The remaining Chinese to the number of 31 said they did not 


smoke, 
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Table No. 4. Criminals sentenced at the Quarter Sessions and at 


present incarcerated in the house of correction, July 1847. 














4 





° Ss a ! 
LHL? » | & 
a, Ctla- a 8 be 
eeselcs71i § | & | &3 ; 
FElm*Sos6| £ 5 @& Remarks appearance &c. 
aig E/>o5- ) n oe 4 
Se raseg.| & | & | Ss 
g (sojs&se/ ° | = | 88 
o 38 & ao cS 
Zz > ee oT ee 
1 | 20 |2 hoons}Cooly drs. 24) drs. 1. 20/age 40,doesnot complain 
2} 6/2 , {Mason » 3] 9 1.20) ,, 44, sickly muoh do. 
3/ 3/14 4, {Tailor » 10] » 90/Sickly and pale 
4| 1\4 ¥, |Baker » 2[ » 2. 40/Does not complain 
5} 618 ., |Boatman|, 5], 4. 80/Thin and sickly 
6(20\3 4 |Huckster; , 8 | . 1. 80\In the Hospital. 
7; 2/18 4 jG.cooly|, 3], 1.80 ditto 
8; 2/2 ,, y 1.10 ditto 
9! 113 4 ‘Gardener! , 8 !, 1.80 ditto 


10 to 23 do not smoke, or at least they will not acknowledge to it. 


Table No. 5. Criminals from Pinang who have been sentenced and 


are on their way to Bombay: 





1 |Malay. 
2; do 
3; do. 
3 |Kling 
5 (Malay. 
6 | do. 
7 |Chinese 
8 do. 
9 do. 
10 do. 
]] do. 
12) do. 
13 | do. 
14 | do. 
1a { dn. 


feet fed feet fed 
© Dal D 
= 
= 
> 
at 


20 |Malay. 


w 
i 
~*~ 
oe 
= 
lee) 


Oe ial 





Muda smoke 5 hoons 
Injang do. [daily 
Hlamed smoke 3 hoons 
Onary Kichil |does not smoke 
Voll do. 
Pangl. Oudert do. 
Chan Chit do. 


murder. 


\ Stabbing with intent to 


Larceny. 
Murder at sea. 


Stabbing with intent todo some 


[See Tun Ling 
Ong Hech / 
Chin Ayer allsmoke 


Ty Annam 
Hai Hoo 


{grievous bodily harm 


Larceny. 


Tuan{Pier [grievous bodily harm 
Ong Kay Tap smokes {Stabbing with intent to do some 
ree hae both do. ; Burglary and Larceny. 

Quili does notsmoke/Stabbing to prcyent lawful ap- 
Hassan Tuan do. Larceny. { prehension 
Tanam Nodly do. Receiving stolen goods. 

Maat smoked Murder. Died in prison. 


Silly Mahomet|did not smoke 





Murder. 
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uantity of| No. of {Monthly ; 
Name. Class. | Age. Saas used| years | Trade. | Wages. | jvalue of} Crime. Physical Appearance. 
daily. O.S., ,Opium. wee 
1 iLatehmana. 7 28 Does not |smoke } Larceny 
2 ‘Kassim iKling 23 do. | 
3 |Pakesa do. 40 do. 0. 
A |Swe Khit Chinese! 33 3 hoons 8 iCooly , os drs. drs 1.80; do. Fat does not complain 
5 Mer Hssain (Malay ‘Does! not smoke = ; do. 
6 jHassan do. Do. as | do. ; 
7 ‘Cheng Oh Hee;Chinese! 27 | 5hoons | 6--7 | do. = 9 | 3. ; do. Fat and not sick. 
8 (Salat Malay | Does not |smoke rr do. 
9 |Cheng ah koon,Chinese; 25 4 hoons 3 |Carpenter elie Bc Nays do. Does not complain. 
40 |Tan Ah Chin do. Smokes but} is in ;hospital | ns do. 
11 |Then Glam do. Does not {smoke | do. 
12 |Tay Shen do. 73 | 2 hoons 14 |BIk. smith! 4 so | 5, 1.20 do. Old looking, fat, full of pain. 
13 |Tay Kin Choo} do. 39 3. do 12 {Cooly 3 45, | ,, 1.80, do. Stout and healthy. 
14 (Lim Soon ‘do 27 Does not smoke ) lHighway 
15 |Heng Ho 5° 24 do. ¢/ Robbery 
16 |Leeah Chin do. 23 | 5Shoons 2 |Dyer 2 5, | ,, 3. Larceny 
17 |Tan Leek a 14 Does not smoke | do. | ers and healthy. 
18 |Abdulraman “at. 
19 [Din Mahamat| ¢ “4!} Do not smoke | 
20 |Ong Goy Chinese, 35 3 hoons 2 {Cooly 4 oy das 1.80; do. | 
21 |John Lynch Docs! not | smoke do. | Fat. 
22 |Tunah Heh do. | do. 
23 |Batos Malay | do. | do. 
24 |Abdullah do. | do. | | do. 
25 |Tar Ton =|Chinese do. ; + do. 
26 {Chim Ahhung}| do. do. | | ; do. 
27 |He Hoo do. |, do. | | do. 
28 jEsoop Malay ' do. do. 
29 iLim Tih Chinese 38 6hoons 9 |Huckster [33 ,, do. Sichly locking. 
30 Olly Malay Does not , s¢moke | | 
ol 'Kecha do. do. | 
32 Vangou do. | 
33 ChinGea * |Chinesc| 29 Zhocns | It [{Ricedealeri8  ,, | ,, 1.20 Sickly looking. 


34 .Ungcha Ton :Smoke:! but! is in hespi,tal 
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The conclusions T would draw from the consideration of these ta- 
bles and the facts already known regarding Opium smoking ares, 
first that amongst the Chinese we have a powerful, and dircet in- 
centive to crime in the habit of Opium smoking, which, while it im- 
poverishes the individual, yet requires great expeiuse to gratify it. 

Second, that the very indulgence of this habit to excess, is socie- 
ty’s best protection from crime, by incapacitatinys the individual for 
mental and bodily vigour. Opitun smokers are only able to perpe- 
trate lesser crimes, see Table No. 1, being a list of persons sen- 
tenced to the House of Correction by the Police for vagraney, sus- 
picion of crime and misdemeanors not worthy of a higher tribunal. 
fn this class of criminal, &0 per cent are Opium smokers, Int for 
crimes of greater moment, such as Highway Robbery, Burglary &c., 
certain ingenuity is required, method and calculation are needed, 
mental vigour and excitement of the passions are necessary, more 
than the debased Opiam smoker is possessed of, the want of which 
therefore unfits him for carrying out any such enterprise requiring 
such adjuncts, and ouly Jeaves him capable of being a criminal on a 
smal] scale. ‘This accounts for the criminals sentenced for Larceny, 
Highway Robbery, Burglary &e., and greivovs offences against the 
person, being Opium omokers according to one ‘Pable in proportion 
only of 40, according to the other 50 per cent. 

The third conclusion whieh TP woud draw is, det betwixt druuk- 
enness and the habitual use of Opium, there is crimmadly a gre .t dif- 
ference. For instance, we find that the abuse of ardent soirits Jeads to 
crimes against the person, while the abuse of Opium leads to crimes 
against property. The vietim to the use of ardent spirits comunits his 
crimes while under ther influence, the devotee to Opium while under 
its influence is at peace with all mankind, and dreams of nothing bat 
his own happiness. ‘Phe drunkard when not under the influence of 
ligowr, may be amoral member of socicty, and 5 often a contiite one ; 
but the Opium smokcr at that time ts scheming the violation of mo- 
ral and sucial laws whieh when effected makes him a criminal, but 
enables him to gratify his appetite. This third conclusion is borne 


out by Table No, 6 where we find out of 20, 13 are Opium smohers, 
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of which 13, 11 are condemned for offences against property, and 2 
against the person. In the same table we see 17 persons condemned 
for offences against property, of which 11 are Opium smokers, while 
of 8 condemned for offences against the person 2 only are addicted 
tothe vice. 

In the Table of the Pinang criminals we find that of 10 Chinese, 
9 are Opium smokers, of these 9, 8 are for offences against property 
and one only against the person. The last remark that I Have to 
make on this subject is, that when the criminal opium smoker over- 
comes the first shock resulting from the want of Opium, incarcera- 
tion, expecially when combined with hard labour, much improves his 
physical condition, so that an Opium smoker that has been confined 
for some months is always to be known by his comparatively healthy 
appearance from one who has been recently admitted. 

We have seen that abuse of Opium must be considered for the 
reasons advanced as a fertile cause of crime, tho’ not to such an 
extent as its kindred vice drunkenness. If these reasons are correct 
and bear at all the impress of truth, we will have proverty as an es- 
tablished sequence to the use of the drug. This is not to be wonder- 
ed at, when we see that men are so completely enslaved to it, as to 
consume in many cases 8ths. of their wazes, in not a few their entire 
wages, and in some cases more than their wages. This diseased ha- 
bit is progressive, and the quantity taken must daily be increased to 
produce the necessary amount of ecstacy, but the capability of fur- 
nishing the means does not keep pace with the desire of consumption. 
The Cooly who just now while strong and vigorous, can easily earn 
4¥ 6 a month, has only to commence Opium smoking, and in 2 years 
he will not receive more than 3¥ 4, but still he will smoke his quan- 
tity, and as years roll over his head, he finds that owing to his vice, 
he no longer can endure the toil that formerly was as child’s play to 
the strong man ; but still requiring to keep up the amount of excite- 
ment, he has to lessen the expenditure for clothes, then for food and 

ethen the quantity of Opium itself, until worn out, exhausted, and 
di&ased he finds himself the inmate of a Jail, or Poor house. 


If poverty in this country was to be succoured as in Great Britain 
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we would have as public burdens some thousands, but from many 
causes the open hand of charity has been closed, the springs of com- 
passion for the poor dried up, and it was not until the horrid spec- 
tacles of miserable Chinese daily crawling in front of our doors, ex- 
posing their loathsome sores and leprous bodies, and polluting {hz 
air we breathed, it was not until these wretched beings without food 
or friends, and deprived by the Almighty of the power of supporting 
themselves, laid themselves down, and died in our streets of disease 
and starvation, then, and not till then, by the active philanthropy, of 
one or two individuals, was a shed erected to keep out of sight these 
disgusting paupers, but which philanthropy has now, since the novel-~ 
ty is over, dwindled down to the monthly contribution of $/14,—the 
sum total of the public charity of Europeans to the poor of the coun- 
try they live in. In this miserable abode we have two classes of 
men, yet united in the same individuals. We have the poor, and we 
have the diseased, constituting the only class of poor that can almost 
claim our sympathy here, the diseased poor. WhenI examined them 
there were present 125, of which number 70 were Opium smokers, 
and 55 were not, or would not acknowledge to it, and whose protes- 
tations were vouched for, by their comrades ; of these opium smokers, 
some, previous to their entrance, were reduced to consume the Sam- 
shing or Tye Tinco, and all who at present were able to use Opium, 
either used that form, or the Tinco, or Chandu in very reduced quan- 
tities. The total daily consumption of these paupers before their en- 


trance into the hospital, was 337 hoo ns, giving an average daily con- 
sumption to each Opium smoker of 4, ie of a hoon, .being nearly 
the average consumption of the opium smoker at large. The greatest 
amount consumed by one individual amounted to 2 chin daily, but 
at that rate his finances soon failed him and five hoons was his quan- 
tity shortly before he became an invalid. A second consumer of a 
like quantity received 4 15 monthly in wages, or rather his profits 
amounted to that sum, from which he paid 4/12 for opium. Among 
the 62 Opium smokers, | find the total daily consumption of chan- 
du, to be 107 hoons, which, at 60 cents monthly for each hoon cun- 


sumed daily, will make 2184, 20, as the value of the opium used by 
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these 62 men, whose wages amounted to 9 247. 50, or individu- 
ally each man consumed opium to the amount of $2. 97c’, while his 
wages amounted to 4/3. 97c’ leaving him with a balance of 41 to feed, 
clothe and house himself, in fact for every other purpose that money 
is required for, but some did not confine themselves to their wages, 
but actually exceeded them, as is shown in the following Table. 


Table No. 7. 














Quantity of |No. of years ; . ; 
Opium consu-j addicted to | Wages. BTCESS ee diture over 
med daily. | the vice. : ue 
1 6 hoons 7 years. 3¥2. 80 JF 1.40 
2 Gg 3 oy Pe 1. 60 
3 4, — 2, AO 
4 6 xy 8 3 60 
5 7 in 20 4, 20) 
6 Dy 10 x 2. 50 50 
7) 4» Ta 2. 40 
8 dD 9 10 y 3. Income and Expenditure equal 
9 4 9 5 9 2 aY 40 Excess. 
10 aa 0 , 2: I, 
ll 5 4 B y 3. Equal. 
12 6 10 4 3. : 60 cents Excess. 
13 D 4 15 yy 3. Equal. 
4 Dd ¥ 25 3. ditto 
1) 7 oy 22 4 3. Dr. 1. 20 Exeess. 
Fr caeemmanemmeeensemameaanieamtertaerenepeneneennente eepaensinsommtniainn MinMianemmmememimbenepimemameeeeee aaaartth te 


To a moral certainty these men were worthy of a Jail. 

This class, and these few of this class are all that I can statistical- 
ly prove to be mainly indebted to their Opium smoking for their po- 
verty, but how many more can be truly supposed to be so when it is 
borne in mind that perhaps 15,000 of the adult population are addic- 
ted to the vice, and that above AY 400,000 are annually so consumed ; 
surely this is enough to improverish a people that number little more 
than 65 to 70,000. These 62 Paupers received at one time more than 
the average amount of wages current at present in Singapore, quite 
sufficient to have kept them comfortable, and fed, and clothed their 
families ; now their existence is dependant on charity, and that cha- 
rity allows them their rice and 5 duits daily or & } per month. Thou- 
sands who are not inmates of this wretched abode are not better off, 

efor what they have beyond that allowance is spent in chandu, the 
onfy difference is that not being incapacitated by diseased they can 
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work for that sum while the disease pauper has it given him. This 
subject I may finish in the words of Mr. Ko King Shan who says “ it 
impedes the regular perfor.nance of business, those in places of trust 
who smoke fail to attend personally even to their most important 
offices. Merchants who smoke fail to keep their appointments, and 
all their concerns fall behind hand. For the wasting of time, end 
the destruction of business the pipe is unrivaled.” The wealthy Hong 
merchants who became bankrupts at Canton were nearly all Opium 
smokers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TIE HABITUAL USE OF OPIUM AS AFFECTING INSURANCES. 


Before an Insurance office will undertake to pay a sum of money 
on the death of an individual, they desire correct answers to be given 
to certain queries, and as this is an agreement entered into betwixt 
the Insurance Company on the one hand and the insured parties in- 
suring on the other for a mutual benefit; it is always expressed or 
understood that Policies on lives are vitiated by fraud or falsehood 
as to the health of the individual insured. Two queries are gene - 
rally put amongst others; one is, are his habits in every respect 
strictly regular and temperate ? the other, are there anything in his 
furm, habits of living or business, which your are of opinion may 
shorten his life? If the insured has been using Opium as a luxary 
for a short time it must be reckoned as a habit, and it is left for 
the medical man to determine whether that habit is a prejudicial one 
to life or not. 

When a student in Edinburgh 12 years ago, it was usual in treat. 
ing this question to remark that the use of Opium did not shorten 
man’s life, that such an idea could only have originated from those 
who had not examined the subject, and who trusted entirely to the 
extravagant relations of travellers in the east; and a triumphant ap- 
peal I have heard more than once made to the case of the Earl of 
Mar, who, unknown to the Insurance Office, used laudanum for 30 
years while it was stated he led a temperate and highly active life. 
Professor Christison was brought forward by the party, who wisHied 
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to prove that the habitual use of Opium did not shorten life, and 
to the best of my belief he gave it as his opinion that while the abuse 
of Opium yendered life miserable it did not shorten it; a contradic- 
tion which the talented Professor ought not to have been guilty of, 
and which in a late edition of his work on poisons, he endeayours to 
smeoth over. 

Professor Christison says “ the general impression is that the prac- 
“ tise of Opium eating injures the health and shortens life. But 
“* the scientific Physician in modern times, has seen so many proofs 
‘* of the inaccurracy of popular impressions relative to the operation 
“ of various agents on health and longevity, that he will not allow 


“ himself to be hastily carried along in the present instance by vague 


‘ popular belief. The general conviction of the tendency of Opium 


nn 


‘ eating to shorten life has obviously been derived in part from the 


n 


‘ injurious effects which Opium used medicinally has on the nervous 


* system, and functions of the alimentary canal, and partly on the 


n 


‘ reports of travellers in Turkey and Persia, who have enjoyed op- 
*¢ portunities of watching the life and habits of Opium smokers on a 
“ preat scale. The statements of travellers, however, are so vague 
** that they cannot be turned to use with any confidence in a scicnti- 
* fic inquiry. ” 

The Professor then makes a few quotations from a few Authors 
who have written on this subject, and who have expressed their opi- 
nions strongly, and without equivocation of the deleterious effects at- 
tending the use of Opium, even quoting Mr. Madden, a recent 
and professional authority, who states that an Opium eater seldom 
reaches the age of 30 if he commences the practise early. “ Bué 
‘* on the other hand a few late observers deny altogether the accura- 
** cy of these statements ; to this number belongs Dr. Burnes who 
“ says “ this powerful narcotic does not scem to destroy the powers 
*“ of the body, nor to enervate the mind to the degree it might be 
* imagined.” Without impugning this qualified assertion of Dr, 
Burnes I believe there are two reasons which may have influeneed 
his opinion. The first and most probable reason is that Dr. Burnes 


° 0 e e e e 
living at the Court in Cutch in an official capacity scldem or never 
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saw the Opium eater except in his state of ecstacy, for Professor 
Christison say ‘‘ that Insurance Companies and Insurance Physicians 
ought to be aware that not a few persons in the upper ranks in hfe 
ate confirmed Opium Eaters, without even their intimate friends 
knowing it, and the reason is that at the time the opium Eater is vi- 
sible to his friends, namely, during the period of excitement, therg is 
frequently nothing in his behaviour, or appearance to attract parti- 
cularly attention.” The second reason is that with the people who 
were the subjects of observation of Dr. Burnes, there is really not 
the misery produced as we have either with the Turk or the Chinese, 
and which I attribute in a great measure to the easily digested and 
highly nutritious food which they take with their Opium. large 
quantity of warm fresh milk being generally drunk, and a few rich 
cakes cat, after each dose. The other authority, Dr. MePhearson 
of the Madras Army, is determined not to be run away with by the 
popular opinion that the habitual use of Opium injures the health, and 
shortens life, for, says he ‘if such was the case we should expect to 
find the Chinese a shrivelled, emaciated, idiotic race ;”? but pay at~ 
tention to the Doctor’s powers of observation, which seem to be 
without an eye to the shading of the picture ; on the contrary, writes 
he, “ although the habit of smoking Opium is universal among the rich 
and poor we find them to be a powerful, muscular, and athletic peo- 
ple, and the lower orders more intelligent and far superior in mental 
acquirements to those of corresponding rank in our own country. ” 
When the Doctor hazarded the assertion that the use of Opium was 
universal, he ought ot to have trusted to his own observations, for if 
he had made proper enquiries, he would have found that while the 
population of China may be said to be about 400,000,000, the num- 
ber of Opium smokers according to the highest estimate is little more 
than 3,000,000. Itis therefore not to be surprised at that during 
the Doctors 2 years sojourn in China, he supposing every man to be 
an Opium smoker should deny its injurous effects when he saw no- 
thing but men with power, muscle, and activity, instead of drivelling 
idiots, meagre in their loek, “whose sharp misery had worn them te 
the bones.” Now if the Doctor, instead of imavinine every sand 
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looking chubby-faced fellow to be an Opium smoker, had actually, by 
some means or another, attended the places where the Opium smokers 
were accustomed quietly to resort to, far different would have been 
his opinion; something it would have been in the strain of Doctor Op- 
penheim, whose admirable treatise on the state of medicine in Tur- 
key, contains this vivid description of the Opium eater. “The habi- 
tual Opium smoker is instantly recognized by his appearance ; a total 
attenuation of body, a withered yellow countenange, a lame gait, a 
bending of the spine, frequently to such a degree as to assume 4 cir- 
cular form, and glassy, deep, sunken eyes, betray him at the first 
glance. The digestive organs are in the highest degree disturbed» 
the sufferer eats scarcely anything, and has hardly one evacuation in 
the week, his mental and bodily powers are destroyed, he is impotent, 
By degrees, as the habit becomes more confirmed, his strength con- 
tinues decreasing, the craving for the stimulus becomes even greater 
and to produce the desired effect the dose must consequently become 
augmented. After long indulgence, the Opium eater becomes sub- 
ject to nervous, or neuralgic pains, to which Opium itself brings no 
relief. These people seldom attain the age of 40, if they have began 
to use Opium at an early age.” Surely such a testimony as this is 
more worthy of consideration than the observations of Dr. Mc Pher- 
son. 

Dr., McGregor, a professional authority, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Shikhs” makes mention of their habit in the following terms, ‘Most 
of the Shirdars are under its influence or that of opium for 18 hours 
out of the 24. Their early use of both the spirit and the drug ren- 
ders them indispensable through life, if deprived of their usual dose 
the Shikh is one of the most wretched beings imaginable, before en- 
gaging in any feast, the Shikh takes his opium by which he is for a 
time excited; but this is soon followed by lungour, and inactivity. 
Talking of Rangeet Sing who was at that time labouring under para- 
lysis trom which eventually he died, he says, he still used opium, so 
that little could be expected from remedial means.” From this di- 

esease accelerated by the use of opium Rangeet Sing died in the. six. 
tiefh year of his age. Dr. McGregor further adds ‘* that the 
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Shikhs forbid the use of tobacco by the tenets of their religion; 
but they find a ready substitute for it in opium, which is consumed 
in great quantities throughout the whole of the Punjaup, as well 
as among the protected Shikh states. While under the effects of 
this drug the Shikh is a very different person, to the same indivi- 
dual before he has taken it. In the former instance he is active end 
talkative, in the latter lazy and stupid. When the habit of eating 
opium has been once induced it is well known how difficult it is to 
throw it off, and of this fact Runjeet Sing was well aware for although 
he has been told repeatedly how pernicious the effects of opium must 
be to his complaint, still he cannot resist the daily use of it.” 

Professor Christison having satisfied himself that Dr. Burnes and 
Dr. McPhearson’s observations are more to be trusted them the mass 
of evidence on the contrary side, continues observations in suppor 
of his theory, remarking that “ the familiar effects of the medicinal use 
‘¢ of opium in disordering the nervous system and the digestive or- 
rans constitute a better reason than the loose statements of eastern 
* travellers for the popular impression of the danger of its habitual 
“and Jong continued use. Yet this consideration ought not be al- 
‘* lowed too much weight because the functions of the nervous sys~- 
“tem and digestion may be deranged by other causes, for example 
“‘ by Hysteria, without necessarily and materially shortening life, it 
** is desirable if possible to appeal to precise facts.” 

* The following is a summary of 25 cases the particulars of which 
‘« I have obtained from various quarters, the general result rather 
“tends to throw doubt over the popular opinion.” 

These cases collected partly by the Professor and partly by Dr. 
Tait the Police Surgeon in Edinburgh for the purpose of establish- 
ing their particular doctrine, are little adapted to do so. All that 
they ought to claim is that many of the individuals lived to a good 
age, there being 15 out of the 25 that reached the age of 50 and 
some lived a little beyond it; but this is a feeble argument to esta- 
blish anything, it would be requisite to shew that these individuals 
would not have lived longer had they not been addicted to the habit.° 
Moreover many of these cases picked to serve their purpose do not at 
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all show impunity to disease. For instance case No. 2 dies from 
consumption at the age of 42, but nothing more isadded except that 
for 3 years,she had taken Opium in a solid form and led a licentious 
life. Case No. 3, is that of a well known literary character who is 
said to have enjoyed folerable good health. Case No. 4 a lady dies 
abowt 50 and has taken laudunum for about 20 years, but concerning 
her health, her feelings, or her death nothing is recorded. No. 6 a 
lady about 60 gave it up after using it 20 years during which she en- 
joyed good health and subsequently resumed it. Now with Professor 
Christison’s leave I would doubt one or two things in this case, first I 
question if one could at the age of 60 give it up after using the drng 
for 20 years, second, why was it given up? either it was doing bodi- 
ly harm, or it was considered as an evil habit, if either why was it 
resumed ? simply in my opinion because however much harm it oc- 
casioned yet the discontinuance of the habit caused more misery, and 
suffering. No. 7 is the case of the earl of Mar who died from jaun- 
dice and dropsy, two diseases that frequently cut off Opium eaters, I 
am sorry that the limits of this paper will not allow me to analyze 
the remaining cases, but they are much after the fashion of the ones 
quoted. Now let me ask the candid reader if ] cited an equal number 
of cases of men who had reached a similar age, with as few com. 
plaints, yet were habitually intemperate, would I on the strength of 
these cases he believed when I asserted that the evil habit of intem- 
perance did not shorten life. { should be laughed to scorn, and 
deservedly so, and so ought he, who asserts that the habitual use o¢ 
Opium does not shorten man’s life, supposing he was as well acquain- 
ted with the effects of Opium eating as dram drinking. 

Truly it is impossible to say positively when a man’s life is short- 
ened by human means, but when you see a shrunken, shrivelled 
wretch, attenuated to a skeleton, but not with years; whose eyes 
ree dim, tho’ not with age, yet sunken, glazed and rheumy ; when 
you find that he can scarcely drag his limbs from weakness, or move 
his body from pain; when he complains of feverish, restless sleep, 
and wakens giddy and sick, to loathe all food, or anything but the pipe, 
when his bewels are often confined for 10 days, then loose as often 
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in a night, with all these symptoms and many more, would a man in 
his senses deny the misery of that man’s life, or would it require a 
second Daniel to prophesy that the sun of his existence would pre« 
maturely be set. 

Within an hour I could produce a thousand of such creatures, and 
if I stood at the door of an Opium shop and watched those thatien- 
tered, out of the 100 would be found at last 75 or 80 whose appear- 
ance would not require the confession that their health was destroy- 
ed, and their mind weakened, since the day that they were cursed 
with the first taste of an Opium pipe. To finish this subject let me 
record my opinion, the result of extensive investigation, that the ha- 
bitual use of Opium, not only renders the life af the man misera- 
ble, but is a powerful means of shortening that life. 

As a medical man in the course of these investigations I could not 
but be struck with a series of facts which I found so frequent and 
so marked as to compel me to draw this inference that the long cons 
tinued use of Opium leads to impotence in the male, and sterility 
in the female. Some writers in treating this subject mention that 
among narcotics Opium leads to anaphrodisiasm, but they lay but 
little stress on it, giving tobacco the first place in the class of medi- 
cines producing such an effect. - If such was the case we would have 
in tobacco a preventive check to an increasing population much more 
effective and universal than any which Miss Martineau has suggested, 
But tobacco has zo¢ the extent of power which opium has. My friend 
G. H. Smith, Esq., Surgeon at Pinang, in an admirable treatise on 
‘‘ Opium smoking in Pinang” published some years ago, and which I 
am sorry I have only been able to peruse an abstract of, calls the ats 
tention of those interested in the subject to this fact. He says, “ it is 
however admitted by all that Opium smokers become impotent at a 
much eailier period than others” and even when children are born to 
them, they are he says “ weak, stunted and decrepid” During the 
course of my investigations 1 found that the continued use of Opium 
diminished the venereal appetite in both sexes, one female only who 
had consumed the drug for 10 years said she still retained her youth 
ful passions, in some men the desire remains, but the power of ful- 
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filling the act is gone. One Chinaman who keeps an Opium shop 
has been an inveterate smoker for 10 years, he has had 2 children 
only, one agittle more than 8 the other 7 years old, his wife is young, 
and without blaming Opium he knows not how he has no more chil- 


dren. 
Class. Children before using No. of children born subsequent 
Chinese Opium. tu the use of Opium. 
] g none 
1 I none 
2 | Allunder 3 none 
« none 
1 30 years. , ee 
1 none four 3 died 
] none none 
Malays 
] J one 
1 under 30 1 none 
] me ] none 
] aon: 2 one 
] 1 one 


This table is constructed not from women of abandoned character, 
but of supposed respectability and who are married; from it is seen 
that out of 12, 6 had no children subsequent to the use of opium. 
One has no children either before or after, one has no children before 
commencing, but subsequently four, because co-eval with her mar- 
riage was the commencement of the vice. It is difficult for a writer 
on this subject to convey to his reader such a mass of faets as to com- 
pel him who reads to believe, but it is much more difficult for one 
who has investigated the subject to withstand being convinced, that 
the long continued abuse of opium deprives man of the power of ful- 
filling the chief purpose of marriage—the continuation of the species. 
In this island, if the present number of inhabitants were not to be 
kept up or increased by the monthly immigrations which take place 
from China, and the vice of opium smoking not depressed or dimi- 
nished ; such would be its effects on the population that the pre- 
sent race could not by the bitths, compensate for the deaths, and in 
the course of a few generations the race would become extinct or 
confned to a few families. This is a subject well deserving the at- 


tention of the Political Economist. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE EXTENT OF THE EVIL OF OPIUM SMOKING IN SINGAPORE. 


In the first part of this Chapter I will endeavour to arrive at the 
most probable extent of the evil of opium smoking, a task which is 
attended with some difficulty from the foolish suspicions of the opium 
Farmer, which lead him to fancy from my enquiries that I wish to 
obtuin all the information I can, previous to renting the Farm myself. 
Nothing will make him believe the contrary, so that although called 
upon by the Hon’ble the Resident Councillor, to give me all the in- 
formation in his power, except that touching the private affairs of the 
farm, he prefers to distort the truth rather than refuse the request of 
the Homwble the Resident Councillor and has given me statements, 
which if I credited, would lead me far astray. His purpose, acting 
on the idea mentioned, is to make the expenditure necessary to carry 
on the Farm, very great, and the quantity of opium sold very small, 
so that a clear loss must be the result. For instance he gave me as 
the quantity of opium consumed for 1845, 94} chests, retailing which 
at Sy 1. 40 a tael (or 13 oz.) would be 4’ 116,424 as his gross in- 
come, his eapenditure being for Rent of Farm about 37 9,000 » 
mensem, and the value of the opium 56,700, making the total an- 
nual expenditure 44°164,700, leaving a balance against him of 448, 
324, in addition to the expences of the establishment &c. Seeing 
how false these statements were and how fruitless would be the ats 
tempt to extract any correct information from him, I threw him 
entirely overboard ; and will endeavour to show by other data the ex- 
tent of opium smoking in Singapore. By means of the annual sale 
of the Opium Farm, we will have a pretty good idea of the progress 
of opium smoking. The farm was established in 1820, but the first 
registered sale was in 1822. 

1822-23 Opium Farm rented monthly at 8 1,615 


1823-24 . re 2.960 
1824-25 r . 1,925 ‘ 
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1826-27 Opium Farm rented monthly at 4¥ 2,050 


1827-28 
1838-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1832-33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 
1836-37 
1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842.43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 


2,060 
2,720 
2,060 
3,270 
2.960 
3,440 
4,000 
5,060 
4,800 
4,570 
4,570 
4,860 
4,050 
5,440 
6,250 
6,347 
8,990. 4 
8,990. 4 


S991. 3. 


7000 


ol 


wt wl 
@ 
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1822.93 Monthly rent of Farm $1,615 and yearly $19,380 Comp’d Interest @ 10 y Cent » Annum for 25 years $212,289 


1823-24 
1824-25 
1825-26 


1826-27 - 


1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1832.33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 
1836-37 
1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842.43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 


GO, ss 2,960 2? 59 39,520 do. |: aa ney 349,823 
do. s> 1,925 9 >> 23,100 do. » 23 ,, ,, 206,681 
do. » 2,032 », 5, 24,384 do. » 22 4, x, 198,458 
do. » 2,050 5 5, 24,600 do. » 214, 4, 182,021 
do. 39 2,660 99 93 24,720 do. » 20 9999 179, ic 
do. » 2,220 55 55 32,640 do. se DO aa. os 200,814 
do. > 2,060 ‘5 35 24,720 do. ae |. eae 164,375 
do. 89 3,270 39 ss 39,240 do, 3) 17 ry) 198,325 
de. », 2,960 5 » 39.520 do. . 16 ,, ,, 163,198 
do. s5 3,440 99 »» 41,280 do. » 1S, yy 172,430 
do. 4,000 . 5, 49.000 do. » 14 4, 5, 182,270 
do. 5.060 5, +, 60,720 da. 5 13 4, 4, 209,611 
do. Tt) 4,800 3 3° 57.600 do. 98 12 9” 3 180,767 
do. 39 4,570 $9 29 44,540 de. x) ll ry) 127,926 
do. « 4,570 9% », 44,840 do. 10% x. %s 116,297 
do. a5 4,860 9 34 58,320 do. 98 9 38 137,621 
do. 4,050 5, — >. 48,600 do. », 8 45 55 104,174 
do. 39 5,440 29 39 63.280 da. ‘s 7 i. 298 127,208 
do. 3 6,250 9 3° 75,000 do. Pe | ae ey 132,865 
do. ., 6,347 9 ss 76,164 do. ss 3 yy 5, 122,661 
do. ., 8,990. es » 107,885. 40 ets. do. » 4 4, 4, 157,954 
do. ,. 8,990. 45 ,, 55 107.885. 40 ,, do. Bg gy 148,504 
do. ., 8.991. 35 ., » 107,896. 20 ., do. » 2 4, 9, 130,553 
do. 7 7,500 9 $9 90,000 do, 3 i 39 39 99,000) 





SF 4,200,290 
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The reader will see that the rent so derived has gradually increas- 
ed, slow, hut beautifully sure, except in the last year when it has 
fallen & 1,491. 35cts. This fall isin common with the other farms, 
shewing that the decrease was not so much owing to a perception of 
the evil by the opium smokers themselves, as to the general distress 
which prevailed among the working orders and which prevented the 
gratification of their habit to the usual extent. 


Pawnbro~ 


of opium. 





Toddy and 
Bang. 





s. | Markets. 





1845-46 | 8,991. 35c| 4,230 | 362 |S 1,085| 8 211 18 1,200 


1846-47 7,500. 00 3,900 585 945 185 910 
Decrease} 1,491.35 730 Pvt 120 26 880 
Increase - an 173 ws aa - 





The very fact ot the increase of the Pawnbrokers Farm shows the 
distress of the poorer class. 

If we take the Government revenue for the 3 years of 1843-44, 
44-5, 45-6 it is only a trifle less than 49,000 monthly, & 9,000 

While the expences of the Opium Farmer’s establish- 


ment are not under Sy 800 monthly, .. - i » 800 

The No. of chests of opium necessary to be sold to 
make up this revenue is 16 at & 600 .. es ~» 55 9,600 
& 19,400 


16 chests each containing 40 balls and each ball giv- 
ing 22 taels of Chandu, each tael being equal to 1} oz. 
which at the Farmer’s selling price of & 1. 40 a tael 
will realize, .. = aa - ae ~» 55 19,712 


Leaving a balance of montiily profit of ..' .. a& 312 
which is far within the mark. 

According to Mr. Kong Tuan, who was for some years the Opium 
Farmer, during certain months of the year, 810 taels of Chandu or 
prepared opium were daily sold; these months were when the Junks 
were here; during the other months from 4 to 500 taels was the con- 
sumption. This would require 20 chests, and would give a gross re- 

"venue to the farmer of, .. ea a eee) A 24,640 

While his expenditure would be rent of Farm 
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2 9,000, and expencés 4¥ 800,. . ee Xx 9,800 
20 chests of Opium at S600, .. .. .. 12,000 





» 21,800 


Leaving a balance of, = ca 3 .. a 2,840 





for profit and many contingencies. 

And this profit is not rated by any means highly, as it is known 
that in one year the clear profits amounted to & 30,000. Assum- 
ing that at present 20 chests are consumed monthly, I believe I 
am much within the mark. Our next object is to determine what 


is the average consumption of each opium smoker. 


















































No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
3 
“ ¢ Opium sen [Dey Opium |Mcnj|Day.| Opium} Men||Day./Opiun! Men 
noe ™> 
1 | &.%5 154 1/1.75| 60] 113.50] 110] 1] 1.64] 47 
2 | 3.50 77 9/1.75 | 54) 2) 1.75 | 647 211.67) 44 
8) 1.75) 45] 3471.95] 65] 3] 1.75 | 56) 3] 1.67] 49 
4}3.50/ 90] 4]1.75] 56] 413.50] 121] 4] 1.67] 49 
5 | 8.75 / 158] 511.75 | 60] 541.75 | 491 5] 1.67] 55 
6 | 3.50} 89) 6] 1.75 | 46] 6 | 1.75 | 57] 6 | 1.67] 54 
7/175) 491 771.75) 55] 771.75 | St 711.69] 51 
8/3.50| 87] s]i.75| so} 8] 1.75] 60) 811.69] 50 
9] 8.75 | 149) 9] 1.75 | 58} 9 | 3.30 | 124/ 9] 1.69} 41 
10 | 3.50 | 84) 10 | 3.50 | 112] 10 | 1.75 | 50] 10 | 1.69 | 54 
IL | 8.75 | 184) 12] 1.75 | SO UD] 1.72 | 497 11] 1.72 | 56 
12 | 3.50 | 89/12] 1.75) 42) 12 | 3.30 | 117 12 | 1.72 | 50 
13 | 8,00 | 140] 13] 1.75) 45) 13] 1.65 | 58] 13 | 1.72) 50 
14] 3.50] 80/14] 1.75 | 59) 14] 1.65] 54) 14] 1.72] 51 
15 | 8.50} 89] 15 | 3.00 | 151] 15] 1.65 | 63, 15 | 1.75 | 50 
16 | 8.75 | 1564 16 | 1.65 | 55 16 | 3.30] soll 16] 1.75} 49 
17] 8.50] 80) 17] 165) 58) 17) 1.65] S56 17 | 1.75 | ot 
18 | 8.50] 136, 18 | 1.65 | 57] 18} 1.65] 551 18 | 1.75 | 53 
19 | 3.45 80| i9 | 3.30 | 121] 19 | 3.30] Lio] Jo | 17a | 53 
20 | 3.62 | 180! 20} 1.65 | sell 2011.65] asl e20la.75 | 48 
21 | 6.90! 170| 21 | 1.65; 4811 211 3.30] golf a1] Lew 48 
22 | 6.60 | 177] 22 | 1.65 | ssil 22 | 1.65] 53] 92] 1.75 | 44 
28 | 4.95 | 13971 28 | $.380 | 116] 23 | 1.65 | 49] 231 1.75 | 46 
24 | 3.30 | 78]} 24] 1.65 | 58] 24 | 3.30 | 109] 24] 1.7 | 52 
25 | 8.25 | 137) 25 | 1.65 | 51 25 | 1.69] 60) 25 | 1.75 |b 
26 | 1.65] 40) 2611.69 | 52] 26] 3.38 | 834 26] 1.72 | 43 
27 | 9.99 | 170] 27 | 3.38 | 109]] 27 | 1.75 | 72] 27 11.65 | 40 
28 | 8.30] 78/28 | 1.75 | 58] 26) 1.75 | 56/28 | 1.65} 50 
29 | 8.25 | 128]| 29] 1.75 | 52] 29] 1.75 | 63) 29 | 1.69) 40 
80 | 3.80] 78] 30 | 3.50 | 100] 30 | 8.50 | 89) 30 | 1.75, 46 
162. 91/3383 61.62 [1973 67.79 12166 51.34 io 
daily average daily average | daily average, daily average 
1.84) 112. 76 3.15 | 65.76 3.13] 72.02 3.86 | 4866 


of cach man of gach man of each man of cach man 
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By this table we see 299 people are in the daily habit of visiting 
these Opium shops, and that they consume 1144 hoons daily, giving 
an average of 3, ies hoons to each individual of pure chandu. 

229 persons frequenting the 4 opium shops consume 


daily, .. oe - se 1,144 hoons, 
@ 62 Opium smokers in the pauper shed, .. 307, 
112 Criminals... a - és 631 ,, 
130 Opium smokers at large te A 1060 ,, 
603 3,142 


By this we see that 603 Opium smokers consume daily 3142 hoons 
of chandoo and Tinco, or on an average each uses 5}, of a 
hoon of Chandoo and Tinco. From this calculation most carefully 
made I would say that each Opium smoker in Singapore uses 5t 
hoon of Chandu and Tinco, of which ird. is Tinco. 

20 Chests each containing 40 balls .. give .. 800 balls 

800 Balls each give 22 taels of Chandu do .. 17,600 taels 

17,600 taels=176,000 chin=1,760,000 hoons. . 1,760,000 hoons 

20 chests will give 1,760,000 hoons of Chandu and to this quan- 
tity add one third for Tinco and Shamshing will make 2,346,666 
hoons of Chandu and Tinco consumed in the month, or 78,222 
hoons consumed daily, dividing which by 5} hoons as the daily ave- 
rage allowance of each Opium smoker will give 15, 043 as the nume 
ber of habitual Opium smokers in Singapore. 

This number of 15,000 Opium smokers is I conceive much within 
the mark, as I am inclined to think that the smuggling which still 
to some extent exists would make with the Farmers consumption one 
fifth more; formerly smuggling was carried on to a great extent, so 
much so as to deprive the farmer of much of his revenue, and entail 
a loss of nearly & 20,000, yet at that time from 20 a 25 chests 
were used by the Farmer monthly. We have shewn that the gross 
income of the Farmer from pure Chandu, amounts to & 24,640 
monthly, but much more is spent by the Opium smoking public who 
pay 8 per cent on that to the retailers of Opium, which will make 
“ay 26,611. 20 cts. In addition they pay at least one third on the 
first amount for Tinco and Samshing, the perquisites of the Retailars 
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of Opium. The sum total consumed in Opium monthly will thus be 
about SF 34,824. 50 cts. or yearly & 417,884. 30 cts, giving a 
monthly expenditure to each Opium smoker of Sf 2. 31,, cts. 

If we contrast this dreadful vice as existing in Singapore with 
other places we will be surprised to see how fearfully we are ahead. 
According to the census of 1845, the last that was taken, there'were 
of male and female Chinese 32,132, while the entire population was 
57,421. At present the calculation I should say would be correctly 
stated as 65,000 for the entire population of the island with about 
5000 more at a floating population of strangers either in Junks or 
prows and the inhabitants of several of the small islands adjacent to 
Singapore. Of this 70,000, 40,000 must be considered as Chinese. 


Remembering that the number of Opium smokers amounted to 

65 
> 100 
but if we confine ourselves to the Chinese alone, who are the princi- 


15,043, this will give one for every 4 of the population at large, 
pal consumers, then we have one in every three, and amongst the adults 
a little more than one in every Two? Perhaps this awful proportion 
of persons given up to this vice may not strike the reader as great, 
from having been told of the universal adoption of the habit by the 
inhabitants of this island, but the same has been said of China,\and 
what do we find there ? that in 1845, 40,000 chests were consumed, 
and allowing 3 candarines of pure extract to each man which is about 
the same quantity of Chandoo and Tinco, which I have proved each 
opium smoker on an average uses in Singapore, there will be 3,000, 
000 of Opium smokers in that vast empire, a number that is suffici- 
ent to astonish him who is not acquainted with the subject, but great 
as this number is, the proportion of Opium smokers in China com- 
pared with the inhabitants, only is as 1 in 133, reckoning the popula- 
tion at 400,000,000. But if the habitual use of Opium was carried 
on to the same extent in China as we have it in Singapore, there 
would be 92,307,692 Opium smokers where at present there may not 
be more than 3,000,000. 

In Java and Madura the following is a correct statement of the 
quantity and value of the Opium farmed by Government for several 


successive years, 
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Quantity of Opium! mayne ; 
paid for by the | Value. eeu amount in 
farmer monthly. 





quantity and value. 














6 Rupees. Rupees. 
736,640 Copper 8,839,680 Cop. 
1842 3,555 Catties. ‘ St 660 | f—— 
613,860 Silver. 7,866,320 Sil. 
1843 5! 765,450 Copper 9,185,400 Cop. 
18% ; | 3,615, : f’ 43,710 ‘ | aia abit 
1815 ) | 637,875 Silver. 4,654,500 Sil. 
780,150 Copper f 9,361,800 Cop. 
is46 | 3715, : 1,658 9 f—_— 
650,125 Silver. | 7,801,500 Sil. 
1847 8,381 4, fo91,675 140.572 f 7,101, 100 Sil. 





Taking the average of these years we find that there are 3,597 
catties of legally farmed Opium consumed by the inhabitants of Java 
and Madura. Supposing that the farmer of Java is not capable of 
producing more Chandu from a given quantity of Opium than the 
Singapore farmer, and taking the 3,597 cutties as equivalent to 36 
chests, this will give 3,168,000 hoons to which add } or 1,056,600 of 
Tinco, will make in all 4,224,000 as the monthly number of hoons con- 
sumed, or daily 140,806, dividing which by Bf, the monthly allow- 
ance of a Singapore Opium smoker, will give only 27,076 Opium 
smokers, but as wages are much less, and thep rice of opium in Java 
much greater, it is more than probable that 3 hoons is the average 
quantity consumed by each Opium smoker daily, which will give 46, 
933 Opium smokers, but as it is well known that smuggling is car- 
ried on to a great extent, it is more than probable that only one half 
of the Opium consumed passes through the Government. A strong 
fact occured the other day proving this, 15 chests of smugyled Opium 
being seized at Sourabaya. Reckoning that one half of the Opium 
consumed is smugeled, this will give 93.866 Opium smokers in Jaya, 


or 1 Opium smoker in 95 of a population of 9.000.000, 
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CHAPTER X. 


ON THE BEST MODES OF REMEDYING THE PRIVATE AND 
SOCIAL EVILS OF OPIUM SMOKING. ~ 


Having examined the physical and moral evils resulting from the 
habitual use of Opium, and having seen how general, how almost 
universal, is the adoption of this habit by the inhabitants of this is- 
Jand, what remains for me to do in this paper is to shew the best 
manner of remedying the evil individually, by indicating the proper 
means for re-establishing the moral and physical health of him who once 
has given way and has sunk beyond his own power of elevation ; but 
who still, not altogether enslaved, is yet desirous of being a man, and 
a social man again. After which, with all humility, I will endeavour 
to shew the policy which an enlightened and Christian Government 
ought to adopt to remedy a national disease, which promises soon to 
cure itself by carrying off all who are afflicted. 

Hundreds J have met with during these investigations, who, hav- 
ing frankly denounced the evils attending the habit and as frankly 
confessed the miseries with which they were surrounded, yet had 
not the moral power to commence the attempt of breaking off their 
evil custom, from their dread of the greater misery which the first 
temporary deprivation causes. Neither is this to be slighted as 
death has ensued in many instances, from the too sudden relinquish- 
ment of the drug, a fact which both Drs. Oxley and Traill have tes- 
tified to, and which I can corroborate. When death does not ensue 
the misery of the wretch is great and heart rending, and which no 
one could bear to witness who had the power of relieving, however 
concious of the final good it would do. Well do I remember, and 
my Friends who were with,me at the time cannot but recollect, the 
Chinaman whom we got on the banks of the Sékodai to carry part of 
our luggage to Gunong Pulai. This man though an Opium smoker 
performed his task well, for not only did he carry double the quan- 
tity of any of the other coolies, but he was the first of them that 
reached the top of the hill. Next day our Malay servants told us 
that this Chinaman would die if not relieved, his Opium was exyend- 
ef and conld not be rentenished, he could neither eat nor drink, a 
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thousand pains racked his limbs, and a gnawing he felt in his sto- 
mach, as if it was another vulture preying on his intestines, life was 
to him no gbject, his wish was by lying exposed to the suns rays ei- 
ther to die or get mad, and the Malays had several times to remove 
him under a shade. By means of wine and tobacco we kept him up, 
thoygh with some difficulty, until we reached a China Banksall when 
he got a supply of Opium and renewed his life. 

Eighteen months ago a Malwa Opium merchant was wrecked on 
the coast of Cochin China, for weeks he subsisted on a little dry rice 
and water, as his caste would not allow him to cook his food under 
the circumstances in which he was placed, and such was the strength 
of mind of the man that he would have starved rather than have vio- 
lated a tittle of his religions views; he wished to give up Opium, but 
here the strong man was weak, the iron nerved man was pliant as a 
womans will to his habit, and altho he had tried several times to give 
it up, being fully aware of the evil it was doing him, yet such was 
the misery that the temporary relinquishment caused, that he as 
often returned to it. He cameto Singapore and hearing that I could 
by a wonderful medicine enable the Opium eater to throw off his ha- 
bit, he applied to me, and I consented to cure him on the mutual 
understanding, that he was not to suffer the racking pains in his 
bones, and gnawing anguish at his stomach that he formerly had when 
he gave it up, while I stipulated that he in every thing was impli- 
citly to obey my orders in eating and exercise, and not to be dis- 
couraged by a slight feeling of uneasiness, and by no means to touch 
Opium. He took 40 grains of solid Opium daily, 20 in the morning 
in the shape of 2 pills, and 20 before his evening meal, at these times 
I ordered him to begin with Battley’s sedative solution .. 1 dram 


tincture of Opium = oe re ..  .. 1 dram 
tincture of gentian ss. j ai ‘s ..  .. 2 drams 
distilled water .. a whe a Pe .. Lj oz. 
to be washed down with 
essence of ginger Sai oc . .. .. 1 dram 
» an aromatic stimulating tincture ‘3 ,r.. 2 drams 


% 
water a a 3 a .. «+ l ounce 
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This he repeated twice daily for some time, in the place of his 
forty grains of Opium ; he was ordered at the same time to take gen- 
tle walking exercise morning and evening. To his astonishment this 
medicine answered all the purposes of the Opium, at the same time 
he was not racked with the pains which he had experienced, when 
he tried on former occasions to give up his dose, and in addition he 
felt stronger, able to eat more; and altogether much improved. He 
continued this course of medicine. I daily diminished the quantity of 
Battley and tincture of Opium, but increased the bitter Tincture of 
the first bottle, and the strength of the second bottle, until at last he 
had given up the use ofthe sinallest quantity of Opium, while the 
place of the bitter tinctures was gradually taken by a decoction of 
Black pepper, Ginger, and Quassia, saving thus the sin of drunken- 
ness : and 12 months after I had the satisfaction of receiving his ga- 
laam from Bombay, and of knowing that while he never touched 
Opium, he enjoyed the best of health, 

The only other instance to my knowledge of a voluntary relinquish - 
ment of the drug, was in a cooly in my employment, who gave up 
opium for the charms of arrack, preferring the cheaper luxury of the 
two, by which he said he was a great saver, as he could for 4 fanams 
get drunk on arrack, while it cost him 8 to do the same with opium. 

1 have already inentioned that a female with the facileness peculi- 
ar to her sex sometimes devoted herself to opium, but could give it 
up for the sake of arrack. When under confinement, the crimiual if 
he has friends to supply him, never gives up the habit; but wanting 
these and funds. he is obliged to relinquish the drug, when, if death 
does not ensue, great misery is experienced; but ultimately the re- 
sult of his involuntary temperance is health and mental vigour. Se- 
veral criminals from necessity having given up the Chandu, use the 
Tinco dissolved in arrack as & preventive to their great miseries, and 
this answers well, in fact, many medicines'can be advantageously em- 
ployed, if the following principles are kept in mind. 

First. That itis impossible with safety to give up the habit at 
ence, for this reason opium or its preparations must be adininistered, 


at first nearly in equal quantity to what the patient was in the habit 
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of taking himself, but which must gradually be diminished. 

Second. From the enervating effect of the opium on the stomach, 
stimulants, and bitters must be administered, and which as the opi- 
um is decreased, must be increased. 

Third. As the general system of the opium smoker has been de- 
ranged, and every organ and function of the body interfered with, so 
as to have produced a diminished tonicity of muscle and vigour of 
mind, exercise gradually increased and fresh air are necessary, and, 
with the poor, good nourishing food. 

Fourth. As the mind is weakened, firmness, never very great in 
the native character, is much reduced. It is therefore necessary to 
keep up the hopes of the party by convincing them of the infallibility 
of the medecine, whose nature must not be disclosed to them. 

Many trifling additions will suggest themselves in each individua 
case, but with the adoption of these principles, and the steady reso- 
lution of the patient, a perfect cure may be expected in 6 weeks or 
two months. 

The last yet most dificult part of the subject consists in suggest- 
ing a general remedy for the extensive evil, or at least, the best 
means for moderating its intensity, and confining its range ; this of 
course must be a national work, which must emenate from, and be 
supported by the government, whatever aid may be derived from in- 
dividuals or the public.. 

I cannot suppose after what has been written, not only by me, but 
by all who have touched on the subject of opium, when treating of In- 
dia, China and Turkey, that one individual can be found to deny the 
evil effects of the habit, the physical disease it produces, with the 
prostration of mind, and the corruption of morals. All that I have 
done is to show that in this settlement of ours there is no difference 
in the vice, no dissimilarity in its results, that it isa fascinating, cap- 
tivating allurement, which startles not its victim, till it has so entan- 
gled him in its mazes, from which there is no escape, until the time 
when, grasping crime with one hand and poverty with the other, he 
‘sings into @ premature grave. 

I have endeavoured to trace the many offshoots that a question of 
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this importance and extent takes, which lead to the considerations of, 
its affinity to drunkenness, its relations to crime and poverty, the 
subject of Insurance, and the continuation of the species, and lastly 
I have shewn its extent, that the habit consumes at least 3 35,000 
per mensem and involves in its curse not less than 15,000 of the in- 
habitants of Singapore. . 

The question now arises, ought Government to interfere to reme- 
dy this state of things? And supposing that question is answered 
iu the affirmative, is Government capable by its interference of lessen- 
ing the evil ? 

All interference on the part of the Governmeut for the suppress 
sion of opium smoking must be attended with a loss to the revenue, 
for in the present state of things an increased revenue, a priori, sup- 
poses an increased quantity of opium consumed. At present two 
feelings I believe actuate the Government, one is that by raising the 
value of the Farm and so increasing the revenue, they are most pow- 
erfully aiding the suppression of opium smoking, for if the Farm was 
but a nominal thing, the price of opium would be so reduced, as to 
be more accessable, therefore more consumed. The other feeling is, 
that the farm is a most valuable means of increasing the revenue, 
and the Farmer pays most handsomely for his monopoly, it is there- 
fore expedient not to throw any obstacles in his way, or the rent may 
not be so productive. 

Our worthy Governor in 1844, shortly after he assumed the reins 
of Government, was particularly struck with the immense number 
of opium and spirit shops, and in his report to Bengal, he mention- 
ed that the number of Opium Shops formerly amounting to 72 
had been reduced by him to 45, which reduction, he congratulated the 
Government instead of being attended by any bad effects had actually 
increased the revenue. The opium Farmer from that day limited 
the number of sign boards on which was written in legible English 
characters, “ Licenced Opium Shop,” and in the place of each taken 
down he hung up the gunny mat, and inscribed in Chinese charac- 
ters the same thing, being delighted that he could please those in 
power at the same timc that he suffered nothing by it, and now 
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the number of Opium Shops with English inscriptions is 45, with 
Chinese inscriptions about 40, making in all between 80 and 90. In 
fact without mincing the matter, the revenue is the first point of 
consideration, the morality, the second, and the farmer is allowed to 
do all he can to increase the consumption of the drug, and well and 
ably does he do s0, for not content with being allowed 45 Shops to 
retail his opium, an immense number for such a small space as the 
limit of the town includes, he has multiplied them to between 80 and 
90, so as to have one in every street, sometimes 2 or 3. He allows 
no distance to intervene between a man’s house, and an opium shop, 
so that once the inclination is excited to try the “ soul soothing 
drug” time shall not elapse to change his mind ere his purpose is ef- 
fected ; wherever a dense mass of beings are located, there are many 
shops, and wherever the hard working artizan is to be found there 
you have a shop ready to receive him, when, worn out and tired with 
his days work, he does not require much persuasion to step next door 
and try the meritricious temporary delight. Government, fully con- 
vinced of the immorality of Gambling, has not only put a stop to the 
public practice of it, but, by abolishing the Farm, has generously dimi- 
nished the revenue. Cock fighting, a passion as great amongst the Mae 
Jays as opium smoking is amongst the Chinese, has also been put a 
stop to, and, for the sake of peace and quietness, the prejudices and re« 
ligions feelings of different classes of natives, have been and are daily 
interfered with, by the prevention of their processions, assemblies and 
festivals. From this it is evident that “‘ ceteris paribus,” whenever the 
government are convinced of the evil of a habit, or the immorality of a 
custom, then that habit is puta stop to, that custom prevented. Now 
gambling, cock fighting, in fact more serious offences are nothing to 
the evil of Opium smoking, and ought on that score to claim the 
serious attention of the legislation. How different would be the 
condition of the people of this island if instead of spending on Opium 
F 417,884 yearly, they knew not the vice ; that money hardly and 
honestly toiled for would be spent in clothes, in food and better 
horges, the men could afford to marry, a taste would be formed for 
finery, and something more would be required, than bare rice the 
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necessary of life; some little comforts would be wished for. and could 
be procured ; instead of 40 or 50 living under one roof, too often a 
mass of iniquity, a man and his family, or one or two single indivi- 
duals could afford to live in a house of their own. The attainment 
of comforts, where necessaries formerly could only be procured, would 
create an aspiration for luxuries, and once the man becomes disstis- 
fied with his lot and wishes to raise himself, that man’s condition is 
bettered, and that improvement extending to the people at large, 
society wouldSe benefited, and the phasis of this settlement undergo 
a decided improvement. 

The present SY 417,884 spent in Opium benefits three parties 
only, the Government, the Farmer, and one or two merchants; but the 
benefit to the latter class can be so small, from the sale of 240 chests a 
year, that it ought never to weigh against the abolition of a vice so 
dreadful as Opium smoking, in fact in a selfish pecuniary point of view, 
the merchants as a body ought to be the persons to wish for the 
complete abolition of Opium smoking, as the money now used in 
purchasing the drug, would certainly be expended in articles giving 
much more mercantile profit, so that instead of receiving 3 per cent 
on S¥ 144,000 the price of the Opium, 7 to 10 or more per cent would 
be received on 8 417,884, which is the sum the Opium smoking 
public annually expend on the vice. The interest of the Farmer in 
such a question cannot be thought of, as he is created by the vice, and 
when “God ” wills its suppression, he will not be required; the last 
party interested is the executive as respects the revenue. 

The radical and effective cure of Opium smoking is the complete 
exclusion of Opium ; but as long as it is manufactured, as long as the 
poppy gives forth its Juice, and man is there to collect it, so long 
will it be supplied to its votaries in spite of pains, and penalties, im- 
prisonment and death; no possible preventive force could put a stop 
to its introduction, the quantity consumed might be lessened, but 
that would be counterbalanced in a moral point of view by the es- 
tablishment of smuggling and its consequent evils. No,—however 
much we may deprecate the raising of a revenue from such a soyrce, 
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consideration of the subject, compelled to acknowledge that the 
wisest, most politic, and most moral measure, in the present 
state of things, is the farming of the monopoly of opium to the high- 
est bidder, in the mode at present practised in Singapore, which is 
simply the letting the monopoly of opium smoking to one man, or 2 
company of men, for the highest sum, subject to the known opium 
laws ; by this procedure the largest sum is exacted by the Farmer 
from the public in order to pay the revenue and his own expences, 
and yet, that is not so outrageously immoderate as to tempt smug- 
gling at all risks. When Mr. Kong Tuan had the Farm the retail 
price of opium was very high and smuggling was so great, that he 
was a loser by the speculation. By the Farmer who succeeded him, 
the.price was lowered, so that he realized a handsome monthly sum of 
profit ;and now the smuggling, by an excellent native judge of such 
niatters, is estimated to be at present not more than from 3 to J chests 
amonth. In Java the government rent the monopoly of the Farm to 
one or more, who not only take the Opium from them at the high- 
est price, but the greatest quantity at that price; for instance the 
Farmer of this year has agreed to take the Opium at 175 Rupees 
silver, or 220 Rupees copper per catty, and so many cattics moutlily, 
the quantity I know not positively, but from the table given, I should 
say 3,900. Now it is the Farmer's interest to smuggle as inueh as 
he can, and pass that Opium off as legal Opium ; the fact is, there is 
the inducement for smuggling in the difference betwixt 2100 Rupees 
the value of smuggled Opium per chest, and 17000 Rupees the value 
of legal Opium ; this will account for the immense smuggling that is 
carried on in Jaya, and Madura, amounting, as 1 am told by one who 
is in the trade to nearly 400 chests per annum, that is about 300 chests 
of Turkey and 100 of Bengal. But while I admit and haply can 
acknowledge that our system is the best, and so good that I cannot 
hint an improvement, J must here stop and pass my veto against 
any encouragement of the Farmer, in his attempts to force the trade 
by multiplying the number of shops, and so increasing the facilities in 
obtaining the drug ; in this case the judicial must neutralise the effects 
of the executive power, and however much the latter may plead for 
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the revenue, the former must turn a deaf ear to his entreaties and 
consult the moral and physical welfare of the people. 

Having prepared the reader by these preliminary remarks for my 
suggestions as to the best means for remedying this general evil, I will 
step at once tothe point by proposing that, first, having farmed the 
monopoly of the Opium at the highest rate short of encouraging smug: 
gling, Iwould propose the enacment of a law to limit the number of 
Opium shops in town say to 10, and inthe country to 20, further that 
this law enact that no Opium shall be consumed in any other house 
public or private, and that no Opium shall be sold in these shops, but 
what is consumed on the premises ; second, that this law enact that the 
Farmers shall not sell any Opium less than one chest, saving what is 
to be used in the 10 shops in town and 20 in the country ; third, that 
these shops shall be conspicuous, distinct, and detached from all others, 
accessible to all, and under the surveillance of the Police. By these 
means the facility for procuring Opium will be materially diminished; 
and depend upon it, the quantity used will be proportionally diminish- 
ed. If aman who has not yet given himself up entirely to the vice, 
finds that instead of stepping next door to get a whiff, he has to watk 
half a mile, he will think twice of it and perhaps remain, and let him 
break the spell once or twice, he is saved. ‘Fhe workman who has 
toiled all day, when he finds he has some distance to traverse ere he 
can indulge in his love for the pipe may remain and try to take his sup- 
per, or be induced to listen to the prattle of his children until wearied 
with his daily labour he draws around him the curtain of repose. In 
fact it is well known to gll those who have studied the question that 
the temptation to sin is as the facility of being tempted, hence the 
strictness which actuates an active, honést, magistrate at home, net to 
allow the number of spirit licences to be increased, and when numerous 
to have them diminished. Under this law I would prevent the intro- 
duction of females into Opium shops, where at present they abound ; 
victims themselves to the sin, they are a powerful means of making 
victims of others. This terminates my proposed legislative interfer- 
efice with the Opium Farmer and smoker, the gist of which consists in 
yaising the price of Opium to as great a height as possible and dimi- 
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nishing the facilities fur obtaining it. But I would not stop here ; but 
try if possible to prevent the young from treading on the footsteps of 
the old. I would endeavour, if I could not improve the present gene- 
ration, to attempt that of the rising one. I would call upon all to join 
me in this laudable task, public and private men, Europeans and natives. 
1 weuld call upon government aid in the formation of a society for the 
suppressiqn of Opium smoking, by the aid of which society, tracts in 
Chinese and Malay, describing the misery and evils attending the 
use of Opium may be circulated far and wide. I would call upon all 
to discountenance the vice, and to set their faces against all who are 
addicted to it; and lastly I would call upon the influential Chinese, as 
Tock Sing, Kim Sing, Eu Chin and Whainpoa, if they have a spark of 
fellow feeling, if they have any pride in the welfare of their country 
men or feel any shame in their debasement, to unite themselves into 
a society for the suppression of opium smoking, to enlist all who will, 
on oath truly and solemnly taken, swear to renounce the evil or never 
commence it, to whatever temptations they may be exposed, and 
who will further swear that they will use their utmost endeavours to 
induce others to join them in their laudable design. I would entreat 
the besotted father by the misery he himself endures to register his 
son. I would beg of a mother to exert her maternal power over her 
child when, young, to keep it by this means out of this evil, rather than 
that it should grow old in vice and repay her with a curse. I would 
beg of a master not to employ a servant who is not enrolled, nor a 
merchant a cooly, in fact, 1 would not rest, until in this small island, 
throughout its length and breadth, every living soul who claimed a 
Chinese name wasa member, and then with God’s blessing a stop 
would be put to this awful depravity. 

To those who have drunk deep of the evil, but who would wish 
to renounce it, ] would beg of them to try the means I would now 
suggest that Government adopt, to rescue those who are not yet en- 
tirely lost, who have fallen, and would rise, but cannot of themselves. 
For some years past Government has received from opium smokers 
nearly 4 100,000 per annum. God knows what sins have been com- 
mitted, what crimes have been perpetrated to furnish that amount ; 
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who can tell what misery has been endured, what disease produced, 
what deaths have followed the means for raising such a sum, “ but 
I think it more advisable to throw a pall over this hideous subject, 
and leave it to your imaginations.” From this yearly tribute I would 
suggest that Government devote a portion, say two per cent ouly per 
annum, to furnish means for reclaiming the opium smoker. I bave 
already in my suggestions as to the individual treatment of an opium 
smoker mentioned, how gradual ought the emancipation of the yictim 
to be from his thraldom by continuing the opiate under another form 
and combined with such adjuvants as bitters, tonics, and stimulants. 
To the wretched poor, good food would be essential for their cure, 
but above all it would require a superintendent, to dispense these al- 
leviating substitutes, who would not only do his duty, but do it en- 
thusiastically, while the patients must have implicit confidence in his 
power. This superintendent would require 4 assistants under him, 
each attached to one station, the medicines should be made up by the 
superintendent, and committed to the care of his assistants, who ought 
to be educated Chinese, who could dispense to each individual applicant 
his daily substitute for the pipe. ‘These stations ought ta be in town 
at first, (if the system works well they can be extended into the coun- 
try) in the localities where the greatest number of opium smokers 
are congregated, the applicants should pay their visits at,a certain 
hour morning and evening, but different in the morning at each sta- 
tion, so as to allow the superintendent to see all the cases daily. 
The assistants ought to be able to take each individual case in writ- 
ing, and they ought to be taught to be able to proportion the strength 
of the substitute, according to the extent that each applicant has ta- 
ken the drug; but no more must they know, nothing of the ingredi- 
ents, as it is advisable to shroud in mystery the nature of your re- 
medies, for once your patients suspected they were taking opium, or 
its preparations they might fancy they were entitled to prescribe for 
themselves. 

The moment it was publicly known to the opium smokers that 
Government had taken their case in hand, and would furnish them 


e 
with a remedy to overcome their propensity, without entailing the 
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fearful misery which a temporary want inflicts on them, they will be 
found rushing to be relieved, and I firmly believe from what I have 
seen amongst the poor who frequent the Opium Shops, that when 
such arrangements are made, a thousand would be the applicants be- 
fore 12 months had elapsed. 

‘bhese suggestions, which at some future period I will enlarge up- 
on, for they are nothing more, will I trust find favor in the eyes of 
the public, and of the Chinese in particular. But I look for sup- 
port to the Hon’ble the Governor, who, since his arrival here, has 
ever shown himself a corrector of abuses, a zealous reformer of evil, 
who has ever been, and I trust ever will be an active advocate for 
whatever can advance the welfare of the inhabitants, and further the 
interests of this settlement. Nor am I afraid of losing the support 
of the Hon‘ble the Resident Councillor, who will, I am confident, along 
with his piety as a man, throw in the support of his magisterial pow- 
er for the reformation and ultimate welfare of 15,000 beings with 
whom he has been officially connected for so many years, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


As circumstances have prevented our availing ourselves s0 soon as 
we desired of several notes and memoranda which we have received 
from J. B. Westernovr Esq. Assistant Resident at Malacca, we 
cannot longer defer acknowledging his kindness, which was enhanced 
by his leaving it to our discretion either to insert them separately, 
or embody the information they contain in an account which we are 
preparing of Johore, including Malacca and Singapore. If we find 
it necessary to postpone this account we shall publish some of Mr. 


Westerhout’s notes in an early number. 


Dr. Bueexer, Secretary of the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences &c., has favoured us with several papers containing his lat- 
est contributions to the zoology of Java, for which we return our 
best thanks 


Our acknowledgments are also due to the Editors of the Calcutta 
Review, Journal of the Agricultural Society of India, and Tijdschrift 
voor Neerlands Indie, for the last numbers of these works. 


THE JAVA KARTHQUAKE OF THE 16th. NovEMBER 1847 FELT IN 


SUMATRA, 


From the Javasche Courant of the 22nd. ult. we learn that the 
Earthquake of the 16th November extended to the southern part of 
Sumatra. At Natarin the Lampongs, on the same day about 38’ 
past 10 o’clock a heavy shock was felt. 10 minutes later a more se- 
vere undulating motion was experienced, followed at intervals of 4 to 
5 minutes by two very severe shocks, all in a direction from S. E. to 
N. W. In the morning a strong wind blew, but during the Earth- 
quake # was perfectly calm The thermometer which at 9 o’clock 
stood at 79° F. rose to 83° Natar lies at the foot of Gunong Raté, 
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whose form, as well as some sulphureous springs at its foot, indicates 
a volcanic origin. 

This phenomenon is an addition to former proofs that the moun- 
tain chain of Sumatra, of which Rété forms one of the first links, has 
a volcanic connection with the mountains of Java. 

It is also mentioned that the Earthquake of the 16th. Nov.cwas 
felt in the Kampongs lying at the foot of Gunung Radja bassa, 
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SKETCH OF THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLO. 
GY OF THE MALAY PENINSULA.* 


Tar Malay Peninsula, if we give the term its widest application, 
is disengaged by the Gulf of Siam from the broad mass of the yeneral 
Hindu-Chinese’ Peninsula in about 13° 30° N. L. Its length is so 
great compared with its breadth, being nearly as 10 to 1, that it 
may be described as an irregular zone stretching from that latitude 
(Lon. 98°. . 100° 20’ E.) through above 800 miles (Geo.) to within 
1° 14’ of the Equator (Lon. 103° 27’.. 104 17’ E.) and dividing the 
sea of Bengal from chat of China in their southern portions. Its 
base is a line extending from a point a little southwest of Bankok to 
the mouth of the Tavoy river, at right angles to the direction of its 
northern half. Thence it stretches almost due southward for about 
5} degrees between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam, at first 
gradually contracting its breadth from above 2°, that of the base, to, 
119 in 12° N. L., where the eastern coast suddenly retires at Kwi 
Point for about 40 miles, thereby reducing the breadth to about 1°, 
which it retains with little variation tothe latitute of 9°. Here it 
again abruptly expands on the east into the Gulf of Siam, this expan- 


sion coinciding with the commencement of the second or southern half 


* We have often had occasion fo lament the meagreness of our know- 
ledge of the Peninsula, but never more than in attempting to give a Sketch 
of its physical geography and geology. Thereader will scarcely consider 
the information conyeycd as being sufficient to warrant such a title, and in- 
deed there would be no excuse for venturing on the subject, if we did not 
think that such a general view of the little that we know, would better shew 
th@extent of what we do not know, and tend to incite observation, than the 
publication of along and dry catalogue of deficiencies and disiderata. 
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of the Peninsula, which is very decidedly distinguished from the north- 
ecn by a difference in form and direction. It is to this latter half that 
the name of the Malay Peninsula should perhaps be restricted, as it 
indeed seems often to be by writers. The northern half is properly a 
long isthmus, that of Kra, connecting the Peninsular Malaya, (as it 
is sometimes calledy) with the Iindu-Chinese region. F 
Aknowledge of the mountain systems of the interior, which wedo not 
possess, could alone enable us to describe the figure and direction of 
the Peninsula, so limited, in any other than an empiric manner. The 
eastern and western coasts are neither regular in themselves nor paral- 
lel to each other. But on both there are considerable portions hav- 
ing uniform directions, and some even parallel, so that, independenly 
of gevlogical facts, we are impressed with a conviction that, des- 
pite all the observed irregularities in the external outline, the region 
has been moulded under some simple laws, and that probably one and 
the same law of direction will be discovered in Ligor and in Johore. 
A line drawn from the middle of the base of the Pcninsafa, limited as 
above, to the town of Singapore at its southern extremity, lies N. W. 
by N.S, E. by S.; and this, although it divides it into unequal 
parts, may be considered the fairest approximation to the general di- 
rection. The northern part of the western coast nearly to Kedéh, or 
for 140 miles, is disposed on a straight line having nearly the same 
direction. A similar direction is resumed from the Dindings to Par- 
eelar hill: and if the numerous islets off the northern coast be consi- 
dered as a portion of the Peninsula, the latter line might be prolong- 
ed parailel to the former up to Junk-ceylon, so as to include almost 
the whole of these islands, and give a uniformity of direetion to more 
than two-thirds of the western limit of the Peninsula. The very 
broken and irregular east coast opposite the northern portion of the 
west coast has the same general direction, and it shews itself more de- 
cidedly in the coast between the parallel of Patani and that of Tén- 
jong Dungan or P. Varela. The portions of the opposite coasts that 
deviate most from the rudimental direction, approach to meridional 
limes, and consequently to parallelism ; these are the coast of Kedah 
(south of Kwallé Kedah) and that of Pahang. One of the most re- 
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markable portions of the coast is the western coast of what we have 
termed the Lands Fad of Asia.* Here, for 160 miles from Pulo 
Lumat to Tanjong Buru in latitude le 14’ N. (the extreme southern 
point of the continent of Asia,) its jutting points and indenting bays 
are disposed along a straight line approaching nearly to S. E. by E. 
and ‘thus diverging 24° to the castward of what we have considered 
the general Peninsular direction. 

A slight deviation of 2° E. from this direction (or 149° of the 
circle) will five the sides of a parallelogram 82 geographical miles 
in breadth, extending 540 miles throughout its whole length, and in- 
cluding the maximum of land that can be embraced by a regular fi- 
gure of four sides, or 44,280 square miles. Nothing can better shew 
the essential regularity of the Peninsular form, and the correctness 
of the direction indicated, than the fact that the bulging portions on 
the east and west sides are themselves very elongated, nowhere of 
greater breadth than 50 miles, while generally much less, and alto- 
gether occupy about 17,280 square miles. THe surface of the Penin- 
sula is thus about 61,560 square miles. If to this the [sthuaus, which 
has a superficies af about 21,600 miles, be added, the entire area of 
the Malay Peninsula, inits widest sense, will be about 83,000 square 
geographical miles. 

The western coast of the Peninsula is remarkable for the reat 
number of islets of various sizes whieh skirt it. A broad and almost 
uninterrupted belt of these extends along all the western side of the 
Isthmus, and is continued as far as Pinang, although an inferval be- 
tween it and the Lankawi group contaiis only a few. The rest of 
the western coast and the greater part of the eastern are more thinly 
sprinkled with islands. But there are several extensive groups of 
islands, some of them remarkably bold and impusing, aloug the latter 
coast, such as the eastern Johore Archipelago, and the Redang islands. 
The concave southern coast half embraces the island of Singapore, 
and an Archipelago of several hundreds of islets stretching to the 8. 
E. by S. from the termination of the continent to Banka and Billi- 


ton? marks that the Peninsular zone has not vet wholly sunk be- 


* Journal Ind. Arch. Vols. p. 244, 
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neath the sea, and, expanding as it does to the west and blocking 
the extremity of the Straits, attests how nearly a junction with Su- 
matra has been accomplished. As it is, Sumatra exercises a large 
influence on the Peninsula. Stretching along its whole length, and 
intercepting the waves and the winds of the Indian Ocean, it mate- 
rially modifies both the climate and the character of the western 
coast. The broad arm of the sea that lies between them, gradually 
contracting as the extremity of the Peninsula is approached, and 
there broken into numerous narrow channels by the J vhore Arehipe- 
lago, acquires a peculiar character, which alone serves to distinguish 
the coasts between which it is confined, from those of the Peninsula 
and Sumatra which border the China sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The Peninsula does not present much diversity of appearance in 
different latitudes. Except where the waves of the Bay of Bengal 
haye worn into the ranges of limestone hills, exposing precipitous 
and caverned cliffs, its coasts exhibit no other variety than what 
may aiise from the different proportions and dispositions of its 
uniform features,—level alluvium covered with dense, dark green 
forests,—hills isolated, grouped, or continuously ramified, —and 
mountains which nowhere attain a remarkable magnitude. If we 
conceive it divested of the modern alluvial plains and vallics which 
fringe it, and penetrate between the outer hill ramifications, it will 
appear as an irregular zone of elevated land, formed of innumerable 
hillocks and mountains, generally in short ranges and often united 
into systems, the whole connected mass having a common basis a 
little above tle sea level, but many on the outskirts being isolated. 
The ancient coast line thus restored will appear very irregular, at 
some places advancing in successive connected hill ranges with val- 
lies and coves penetrating amongst them, and at others retiring far 
towards the interior and forming deep bays. Most of the bays, coves 
and creeks have been subseqently filled up by sediment, producing flat 
plains and mangrove swamps, through each of which the waters from 
the surrounding hills wind, collected into streams. The most ad- 
vancing hill ranges are often seen extending like ribs across the Mats, 
and projecting at the coast er around the margins of the plains. 
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Although the mediterranean sea that washes the western shores of 
the Peninsula is the hiyhway between three European colonies planted 
on it, we remain ignorant of the greater part of its interior. The 
very facility of exploring it would almost appear to have checked the 
spirit of adventure. Accessible by every river along a coast of near- 
ly two thousand miles, and intersected in many parts by frequented 
paths, it yet offers to the spectator from the Malacca Straits the 
singular phenomenon of a land whose alluvial shores have long been 
as familiar to us as those of our native country, while of the moun- 
tains that rise beyond, the very names, with a few exceptions, have never 
been heard, and we know them only as we see them, opaque misty pro- 
tuberances breaking the level of the eastern horizon, and revealing the 
existence of an inland region wrapped in all the mystery and attrac- 
tiveness of the unknown. The only authentic description that can be 
given of the Peninsula must therefore be confined to its exterior. 
How far our imperfect knowledge of even this, combined with some 
‘facts that have been gathered during excursions inland at a few lo- 
calities, may enable us to form some notion of the general character 
of the interior will be seen presently. 

The western coast of the Isthmus is hilly, much and deeply in- 
dented, and acquires a peculiar c! aracter from the broad and contin- 
uous zone of islands, known as the Mergui Archipelago, to which we 
have already alluded. Most of the islands are bold, and one of them, 
St. Matthew, rises to the height of 3,000 feet. The Isthmus itself is 
occupied by numerous high hill ranges, which have the same general 
southerly direction. Along the sea borders considerable tracts of 
flat alluvial land occur, the best known of which is the large plain of 
‘Tenasserim. 

In the Bay of of Phunga immediately to the north of Junk-ceylon 
numerous massive rocks rise to heights varying from 200 to 500 feet. 

From Junk-ceylon to the Langkawi group, the coasts of the main- 
land and islands, still exposed to the full force of the Bengal sea, 
are broken, and frequently rocky and precipitous. ‘The high and 
perpendicular limestone rocks, with their deep excavations pillared 
with colossal stalactites, and with their summits crowned with dense 
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forest, present the most magnificent scenery. As we proceed south 
the coast changes, the islands disappear, and on the mainland a broad 
wooded plain extends from the beach to a considerable distance in- 
land, where mountains are seen stretching away to the southward. 
The island of Pinang is a bold mountain mass, rising in some of its 
northerly summits, to a height of nearly 3,000 feet, and contrast- 
ing nobly with the broad and beautiful plain which lies opposite to it 
on the mainland. 

In coasting along the Peninsula from Pinang to Cape Rachado, a 
high chain, or rather series of ranges, of mountains is observed inland 
nearly the whole way. In front of these ranges we see a broad dense- 
ly wooded tract of country spread out, often appearing to be per- 
fectly flat and very little above the sea level for many miles together, 
but from which sometimes Jow hills rise like islands out of the sea. 
These hills are frequently quite solitary and at a great distance from 
the central mountains, or near the coast. Further tiland they seem 
to be generally in groups, and towards the mountains the country, at 
many places, appears hilly and undulating. 

To the south of Cape Rachado the broad plains and high mountain 
ranges are not recognized. The hill ranges approach to the coast, 
and generally form it. Where they are interrupted, small alluvi- 
al plains are formed, from which narrow vallies penetrate between the 
ranges. The alluvial formation begins to predominate again on the 
seabord in the plain of Malacca, which, encircled and intersected by 
hills that seem to retire in dark undulations to the feet of the Rum- 
bou mountains and the majestic Ophir, and with numerous and ya- 
rious elements of natural beauty and human interest, is the most at- 
tractive spot in the Peninsula, presenting a wonderful contrast to the 
great wildernesses of jungle which spread almost continously beth to 
the north and south of the British Settlemeut. From Malacca to the 
extremity of the Peninsula, a few distant and isolated mountain ranges 
are seen rising over broad alluvial plains, which, at some places, sweep 
far inland, and near the coast are rarely interrupted in their dead le- 
® 


vel by hills. 


The southern portion of the eastern coast is low and rocky, with long 


* 
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sandy beaches. As we proceed north, groups of mountains appear at a 
short distance inland, and alluvial plains in front, as on the west coast. 
Along the Pahang coast the mountains become more numerous, several 
ranges appearing behind each other. Considerable portions of the 
coast are formed by advancing hill ranges, the faces of which, expos- 
ed to the attacks of the powerful waves of the China sea during the 
north east monsoon, are at the points rugged, while the sea in front 
breaks over ledges and blocks, which shew how the work of destruc- 
truction has advanced. Where the ranges terminate, considerable 
alluvial plains, traversed by rivers, occur. Midway between Pahang 
and Tringanu, and where the Peninsula attains its greatest latitudinal 
breadth, there is a portion of the coast remarkable for a series of deep 
bays, separated by bold projecting rocky capes. It seems to be caus- 
ed by a mountain chain approaching the coast. Of the northern part 
of the eastern coast we remain ignorant. 

Such are the general characteristics of the Peninsula as viewed 
from the sea. A more particular account of that portion with which 
we are personally best acquainted will be given, when we speak of 
the changes which it has undergone from the action of the sea and 
rivers. 

It is impossible to form any estimate of the average height of the 
interior. The only mountain whose height has been accurately mea- 
sured is that of Pinang. The summits of which heights have been most 
carefully ascertained are respectively 2,922 and 2,410* feet above the 
Jevel of the sea. Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak) and Gunong Lédang 
(Mount Ophir) have been stated to be 5,709 feet? and 5,693 feet { 
high, but no dependence can be placed on estimates which have not 
the foundation of even the rudest barometrical or trigonometrical ob- 
servations, and which are probably considerably too high. 

Geology.—Asia, possessing the greatest, and perhaps also the most 
ancient, mass of dry land on the globe, cannot be severed, in a physical 
or geological view, from the great insular region which lies to the south- 
ward of it. With reference to the subterranean forces from whose 


actiog it rose and took its form, the surface of the ocean indicates 


* Belcher, + Low { Newbold. 
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no real plane of division. A much lower level must be sought as, 
the true geological basis of Asia. To determine the depth and boun- 
daries of this basis, and to distinguish its original limit from that 
which it acquired in after periods, are problems perhaps beyond even 
the science of future generations, involving as they do not only facts 
hidden from all our existing methods of observation, but, in all pro- 
bability, a series of changes of such a sort that the newer have tend- 
ed to obliterate the vestiges of the older. But that this basis extends 
far to the southward of the mass of the continent is demonstrable. 
In the chain of evidence the Malay Peninsula forms an ‘important 
link. It is directly united not only geographically but geologically 
with the continental mass, and, through the islands to the south and 
Sumatra on the west, a connection with the rest of the Malayan Ar- 
chipelago can be established. 

We have seen that the Peninsula may be considered, when divest- 
ed of its alluvial fringes, as one continuous belt of mountains and 
hills separating from the Hindu-Chinese region in latitude 13° 30° 
N. When we extend our observations to this region we are enabled 
in some measure to understand the law of its origen. At least cer- 
tain connections are at once apparent which point directly to such a 
law. We find that the broad tract, stretching to the eastward over 
Siam, Kamboja and Cochin China, with which the Peninsular zone is 
amalgamated, is not an uniform elevated continental mass, in which 
the Peninsula merges, as the Straits of Malacca lapse in the sea of 
Bengal. On the contrary, we find that the Peninsular zone of ele- 
vation continues uninterruptedly, the only change being that its west- 
ern border becomes a broad flat sheet of alluvium instead of water, 
and that beyond this alluvial region another elevated zone occurs, 
succeeded hy a second tract of alluvium, which again is bounded by 
athird elevated belt. How far to the north these great alluvial 
plains extend, and how much the northern limit of the Malay Penin- 
sula has been pushed south by the gradual filling up of the north- 
ern part of the Gulf of Siam, we have no authentic knowledge. 
Looking to the size of the Menam, and Mekon or Kamboja riger at 
their mouths, and the great length of their courses, we are prepared 
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to find this distance very considerable. The Peninsular zone can be 
traced northward to Thibet in a direction apparently agreeing nearly 
with the western boundaries of Siam, Anam and the Chinese Pro- 
vince of Yunan. Above this it is not distinetly traceable, as we lose 
it in that remarkable and little explored tract in which all the Hin- 
du-Chinese zones, many of those of China, and Thibet, and the mas- 
sive Himalaya themselves, converge, and where, consequently, the ra- 
vines of rivers whose estuaries are scattered over a circuit extending 
from Martaban on the mouth of the Thaleain to Shanghai at that of 
the Yang-tse-kiang, are compressed into a space not more than 140 
miles in breadth. 

When we see the approach to parallelism which the mountain 
zones of the Hindu-Chinese region maintain during a considerable 
part of their course, and their convergence to one point of the great 
table land of Asia, we cannot refuse our assent to the geological con- 
clusion that the whole is but an integral portion of the Asiatic mass 
of elevation, and that these offshoots, thus parallel and adjoining, 
originated probably in some common cause. 

The Peninsular band however can be traced southward as well as 
northward, beyond the proper geographical limits of the Peninsula. 
The rocks of the Johore Archipelago and Banka enable us distinetly 
to follow it through this insular chain. 

But there is another and a stronger link between the Peninsula 
and the volcanic region of the Archipelago. ‘This is the mountain 
zone of Sumatra, which, while it is parallel to the Peninsula, and re- 
peats its plutonic rocks, is, at the same time, almost united to Java, 
and, throughout its whole length, contains tracts of voleanic rocks, 
and volcanoes, several of which are stili active. 

To complete the chain of evidence, it is only necessary to advert to 
the fact that the volcanic belt of Sumatra extends at least to Clitta- 
gong, thus following the plutonic bands of the Hindu-Chinese region 
through a large part of their course to the north. 

Enough probably has been said to indicate how intimately the Pe- 
ninsi@a is connected with the great Asiatic mass on the one hand, and 
the Archipelago on the other. It would too much extend this paper 
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“to pursue the subject further than suffices to satisfy the reader that, 
as we cannot arrive at the ultimate geological theory of the Penin- 
sula without considering the whole vast region of elevation in which 
it is situated, so the geological facts which the Peninsula, considered 
in itself, presents, must possess an interest for all who are labouring 
to elucidate the theory of the clevation of any other part of that re- 


gion. * 


~ ©That the movements which elevated the mountains of the Malayan 
Peninsula had anintimate relation with those that elevated the mountains 
of Sumatra, seems evident, whether we regard the {hypothesis of De Beau- 
mont, the more recent observations and theories of Mr. Darwin, or the 
mechanical researches of Mr. Hopkins. Both form long chains which pur- 
sue parallel lines not more than 3 or 4 degrees distant. But we must pro- 
bably take in a much wider geographical range if we would seek a general 
geolozical theory of the region which they traverse. The mountain chains 
of the Peninsula of India are parallel, or approximately so, to the Malayan, 
and like them, spring from the great central system of Asia. The chain of 
the Peninsula of Malaya is directly continued to this region, and from it des- 
cend nearly parallel chains through Burmah, Siam and Cochin China. These 
ranges determine the general ditection of the sea coasts, wherever these are 
exposed to waves sufficiently strong to prevent the formation and extension 
of great alluvial plains. The western eoasts of India and of the Tenasserim 
Provinces, Siam, the gulf of Siam and the eastern coast of Cochin China are 
thus fired. A wide and interesting ficld of iniquiry is opened up by the 
probable geological connection between the regions of these ranges and 
those of the Indian Archipelago generally, Australia and the Archipelagoes 
of the Pacific, evidenced by the prevalence of paralicl lines of elevation, and 
perhaps also by organic remains, such as the fossil elephant and some of 
the carboniferous plants of New South Wales. The former existence ofa 
great Australasian continent, an extension probably of the present continent 
of Asia, which seems to derive support from Mr. Darwin’s theory of Atolls, 
would be an inference in accordance with these facts, although we must ei- 
ther exclude the greater part of the Indian Archipelago from the speculation, 
or, to bring this tract within it, suppose its existing elevation to have suc- 
ceeded to. an era of subsidence. But, putting aside this speculation, and 
viewing the whole region, interspersed with peninsulas and islands, from the 
Indian Ocean to the heart of the Pacific, as one, it might appear that if we 
slightly modify De Beaumont’s theory of parallel rectilinear or oblong areas 
of elevatiog and sabsidence, which Mr. Darwin has applied to the eastern 
tracts, and conceive curvilinear lines or systems of parallel, or slighly diver- 
gent, curvilinear lines proceeding from centres and often mecting similarlines 
orsystems from other centres, and, again, lateral and secondary lines diverg- 
ing from the principal, the arrangement of the observed ranges would as- 
sume greater symmetry, and be found, perhaps, to accord with the hypothe- 
sis that one widely extended and slowly increasing mechanical pulsion, or 
tension, accompanied by local foci‘and tracts of intense development, from 
weakness in the rocks or increased plutonic or volcanic action, gave the first 
direction to all themain lines of elevation. Thus let us conceive such a centre 
to be situated in the western half of New Guinea, and we have some indepen- 
dent warrant for doing so, in the circumstance that the mountains of its un- 
explored interior appear to attain a magnitude unusual in the Archipelago. 
From this focus we may trace one great curvilinear fracture or band of rup~ 
ture of the earth’s crust through the Sunda Islands to Chittagong ; a second 
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‘That-the fundamental geological connection of the Peninsula with 
the continental and insular regions which it unites, is not evidenced 
by mere parallelism of elevation, will appear in the sequel. 


through the mountainous volcanic islands of Ceram and Bouro, and along the 
southern coasts of Celebes and Borneo (Gunong Ratos), Billiton, Banka, 
the Malay Peninsula, &c.; a third through the Phillipines, Formosa, Japan, 
é&c. ; a fourth along the southern coast of New Guinea, and through the So- 
lomontslands, New Hebrides, New Zealand, dc. ; a fifth along the southern 
coast of New Guinea, across Torres Straits and along the eastern coast 
of Australia, and asixth perhaps through the north-western division of 
Australia. Other principal lines probably proceed across the Moluccas 
and Celebes, through Borneo and the islands of the China sea (now a subsi- 
ding tract”), and join the mountain chains of Cochin China and Siam, but 
the geography of Borneo is no¢ sufficiently known to allow of our positively 
ranking these as seventh and eighth lines. The intermediate arcas may be 
occupied by numerous other lines, but the subsidence of various tracts must 
render it difficult or impossible, particularly to the castward, to trace the 
original courses of vertical movement until the soundings of the Polynesiare 
seas are ascertained. Subsequent shifling subterranean action would cause 
many other fractures in various directions, but it would not, at least until 
the lapse of a long geological epoch, obliterate the primary lines. It would 
often cause cross fracturcs, of which many instances might be pointed out. 
it is no objection to this hypothesis that many of the lines seem to pro- 
ceed from the central table-land of Asia. Because if at the time these fis- 
sures were being extended southward, a great focal action took place at or 
near New Guinea, they would, according to the mechanical laws examined 
by Mr. Hopkins, diverge from their original direction towards that point, or 
to meet the lines radiating from it. Thus we obserye the two least broken 
lines to pursue a southerly direction till they reach the parallel of 8° N. L , 
when, at the Nicobarst in the one, and at Junk-ceylon in the other, they are 
deflected to the S.E. When they cross the meridian of 106° EF. they make 
a more decided bend to the castward. Hf we follow these lines and the 
chains of Siam und Cochin China northward we may trace them upwards 
to the Bayan Khara mountains, and thence to the vast central mass of Kul- 
kun, from whence great ranges are said to proceed towards all the points of 
the compass. Butin the north-western part of the province of Yunnan, 
and north-cast of Burmah and Assam, their continuity is interrupted, and 
weseemto have ascertained another central region, whence radiate not on- 
ly the lines which afterwards converge to New Guinea, but various other 
curvilinear ranges proceeding S. E., E., N. i, and N. through China, and 
N, and N. W. through Thibet, and, lastly, the Himalayas and a minor range 
proceeding south-eastward on the south of the valley of Assam, and conti- 
nued, perhaps, in the Vindyas,—for a subsequent line of subsidence passing 
down the plain of the Ganges and through the Bay of Bengal, of which there 
is some evidence, may have destroyed the pre-existing continuity. Many 
of these ranges proceed primarily from the Kulkun, but it is remarkable 
that they converge towards the region indicated. The region where the Hi- 
malayas attain their sublimest proportions, and give birth to rivers that em- 
brace them, and all India, in their courses, is another grand focus, From 
this centre the range proceeds on the one side to the eastward, and on the 


* Query 
+ [The Nicobars are excluded by Yon Buch and Lyell from this great 
volcgnic zone, but the earthquakes of October aud November last have 
shewn that they form an integral part of it. ] 
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Sedimentary Rocks.— Before proceeding to consider more 
closely the evidences of elevation, and the phenomena to which it 
has given rise, let us enquire ofwhat rocks the Peninsular tract was 


composed before it was broken up in the progress of the great Asia- 
tic upheaval. We believe that when the Peninsula has been tho- 
roughly explored it will not be difficult to picture it as restored te 
its previous condition, because, although the interior has been ge- 
nerally considered as composed of rocks of upheaval, we be lieve, 
from what we have seen of it, that the upheaved rocks will pro- 
bably be found intermixed with them in sufficient abundance to en- 
able a practised geologist to supply the lacune. At present our 
information is so exceedingly limited that we ean only give a very 
general account of the sedimentary rocks in different latitudes. * 
Along the western coast, from Junk-ceylon nearly to Pinang, lime- 
stone appears to be the predominating stratified rock. It is accom- 


other to the N. W. To the north of the former, a secondary aud approxi- 
mately parallel range also proceeds eastward, and includes with it the val- 
ley of the Sanpao, and, to the south, another and smaller secondary parallet 
range traverses upper India. To determine the original centres of maxi- 
mum intensity and directions of the forces that elevated the great connect- 
ed mountain system that forms the skcleton of the Asiatic continent, is a 
problem beyond the present reach of geology. But there can be little doubt 
that an extensive knowledge of the physical and mineralogical constitution 
of mountain ranges will form the true basis of the highest department of the 
science, now only dawning,—the Mechanism of the Earth.” From a paper 
by the Writer Gn the Local and Relative Geology of Singapore, including 
notices of Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula §&c. presented to the Asiatic Soc. 
Beng. January 1846 (slightly altered. ) 

In citing the above speculation we necd hardly remark that we do not 
claim for it any consideration geologically. But we are far from thinking it 
useless thus to turn aside occasionally from the actual observation of locat 
facts (the only basis of solid induction) and cast a glance over the disposi- 
tion of the other elevated chains of rock which constitute Eastern Asia, pe- 
ninsular and insular. That a real geological analogy will always be found 
at the bottom of the superficial and apparent analogies of continental struc- 
ture is not to be imagined, but enough has been observed in the Peninsula, 
Arracan, Southern India, &e., to encourage an expectation that many fun- 
damental relations binding the region together will be ascertained as we 
extend our knowledge over the great geological terra incognita around us. 
These apparently systematic, and atleast symmetrical, distributions of land, 
most of which can only, as yet, be connected with geography, may be allow- 
ed to attract the attention and give a zest to the labours of the geological 
enquirer. Hypotheses which cannot digturb, may be suffered to incite, re- 
scarch. 

“ The geology of che Isthmus of Kré has been partially described by Dr. 
Helfer, but as we have not his report to refer to we exclude the Isthmus from 


the obseryations which follow. 
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panied by sandstone and clays, and the latter rocks probably gain up- 
on it in bulk as its southern boundary is approached. 

Last year indications of coal were found on the coast to the south 
of Junk-ceylon, and a partial examination on different occasions dur- 
ing the year resulted in the discovery of coal at Témé, Tanjong 
Bombong and T. Patong, of which the most northerly is in lat. 8° N. 
and the most southerly in 7° 37: N.* Traces were also observed 
about one degree farther south. It has not yet been found in layers 
sufficiently thick and pure to be wrought, being generally lapidified 
or pyritous. But, where pure, it is a highly bituminous jet, and su- 
perior to the products of the Indian coal fields. The existence of 
coal in the calcareous division of the Peninsula serves to shew that 
its geological features were analogous to, or identical with, those of 
the Isthmus of Kr4, before the era of the plutonic elevation of the 
zone. 

We believe that the limestone has not been observed further south 
in the Peninsula than the Bunting Islands, which lie a few leagues to 
the north of Pinang. Opposite Pinang, and for some distance to the 
northward, sandstone appears to be the principal aqueous rock. It 
is associated with clays and shales. A similar formation probably ex- 
isted and is still partially preserved, in Perak, but we have no account 
of the sedimentary rocks of that country, nor of the northern part of 
the next kingdom, S4léngor. Of the southern part of Salangor and of 
Johore generally we can speak more positively from personal obser- 
vations. The predominating sedimentary rocks in the last two de- 
grees of the Peninsula are argillo-micaceous and argillaceous schists, 
with which sandstones and common clays and shales of various colours 
are associated. The sandstones and common clays and shales in some 
places predominate, as in Singapore, and some of the middle parts of 
Johore. The same rocks are found in the northern islands of the 
Johore Archipelago, but we are without any actual observations of 
the larger portion of this Archipelago. In Banka the prevailing stra- 
tified rocks are clays and sandstones. 


e 
* Journ. Ind. Arch. &c. vol. i. p. p. 145, 151, 353°. } 
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Plutonic Rocks.—Throughout the whole length of the Penin- 
sula plutonic rocks have swollen up, and they are so abundant that 
authors have described the interior of the country as presenting a con- 
tinuous range of “ primitive” mountains. Our own observations do 
not lead to the conclusion that the Peninsula can be considered as a 
great longitudinal plutonic ridge, with the purely sedimentary rocks 
regularly disposed in strata on the two sides, those on the west dipping 
away from it in that direction, and those on the east in the opposite 
direction. On the contrary, a multitude of phenomena satisfy us that 
the sedimentary rocks themselves have everywhere, in a greater or less 
degree, been subjected to direct plutonic influence in a manner that 
has not hitherto been noticed. The mode in which the granitic and 
allied rocks occur at a distance from the central ranges might of 
itself suggest the true theory of the region. 

It appears to us that the Peninsula, in its whole breadth, is one of 
the bands of more intense action ina great region which has been 
subjected to plutonic intumescence. The mountainous central tracts 
indicate that the intumescence was in general greatest there ; but the 
irregularity with which the granitic ranges occur, their distance from 
the middle of the zone in many cases, the occurence of plutonic 
patches on the outskirts of the zone amongst the sedimentary rocks, 
and of the latter in the more central tracts, finally, the fact of bold 
plutonic mountains abruptly appearing at the very edge of the zone 
and even beyond it, such as Pinang, the Karimons, Pulo Tioman, 
&e. are inconsistent with the simple theory of a plutonic ridge rising 
in the centre of the Peninsula like a long wedge, and raising the 
strata on either side. 

The general uniformity in the direction of the Peninsula proves 
that the subterranean intumescence itself, in its greatest force, had the 
same uniformity of direction. 1t has swollen up ina zone, approach- 
ing, in its horizontal section, nearly to a very elongated parallello- 
gram, having the direction of S. E. by E. 

While expanding it must therefore have produced a great tension 
in a transverse direction, and whether, in the result, the crust had 


. e * e € 
given way in one great rent down the middle of the zone, or in a mul- 
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titude of seattered rents, the rupture would be across the direction 
of tension, or parallel to the sides of the zone. It is not to be sup- 
posed that in nature anything so simple as an intumescence uniform 
in length and breadth could occur, and the irregularities in the boun- 
daries of the zone, and in the direction of the tension in different la- 
titudes must have been considerable. Nevertheless we find that the 
evidences of the mode of action preserved in the remaining sedimen- 
tary rocks corroborate, in the most striking manner, the deductions 
that might have been made from a theory based simply on the gene- 
ral direction of the zone. The broken edges of the uplifted strata 
exhibit in their strike, wherever they have been examined, a near ap- 
proximation to the direction of the zone. Ranges of plutonic and 
sedimentary rocks and the vallies between them, in most cases, pur- 
sue a similar direction. Having ascertained this to be the case on 
the eastern and western coasts of Johore, Pahang and Salangor, 
and having minutely verified it over nearly the whole of Singapore 
and the adjacent islands, we are justified in concluding that the 
same facts will be found repeated throughout the rest of the Pe- 
ninsula, where we know that the leading plutonic phenomena are, 
in other respects, similar to those of the southern region. Here we 
are everywhere reminded of the mode in which the Peninsula rose. 
If the strata are not visible, we may often trace the Peninsular di- 
rection in the junction between the greyish, yellowish or light reddish 
sandy soils and the strongly marked reddish and light chocolate clays. 
And where these well contrasted colours are wanting, the general 
ranges of the principal vallies, and hilly ridges, fuinish a similar in- 
dication. Even the fissures in the protruding granitic blocks tell the 
same history. 

But the plutonic intumescence has left other evidences besides 
ruptured and upraised strata, of its presence beneath those parts of 
the zone where it has not reached the present surface. Even at a 
distance of many miles from the nearest visible plutonic rocks, the 
exhalations from the subjacent intumescent mass have risen into the 
stra in innumerable ramifying walls, veins, and irregular patches, 


producing the various forms of siliceous, and ferro-siliceous, lateritic 
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and other ironmasked* rocks, which constitute the most characteris- 
tic features, and the chief interest, of the sedimentary rocks of the 
southern part of the Peninsula.t 

In other cases the plutonic action has indurated the superincum- 
bent strata, converting sandstones into compact siliceous rocks, and 
clays and conglomerates into chert and other hard crystalline forms. 

The appearance of the ironmasked and ironribbed strata in rides 
and branched ranges, dipping sometimes towards the S. W. and some- 
times towards the N. E., generally at high angles, often vertical or 
nearly so, occasionally horizontal, or moderately inclined, and with 
all these variations occurring in limited localities, impresses the spec- 


* & The interest which the discussions respecting laterite have given to 
that rock, tends to invest it with undue importance geologically. The fer- 
ruginous emissions have affected all rocks indiscriminately, and their action 
on sandstones, grits and conglomerates is as well marked as that on clays, 
maris and shales, although the latter only produces proper laterite. Kyen 
in the clays, laterite denotes one only of many degrees and forms of altera= 
tion. To express the origin of these rocks, and its unity, to record the cause 
of the difficulties which they have presented, and to distinguish them from 
true metamorphic rocks, I would propose, avoiding any new technjcal names, 
to term them simply the ironmasked rocks of the Indo-Australian regions. 
This term willinclude the principal or plutonically ferruginated rocks,'which, 
withont being either completely reduced or metamorphosed, have been ei~ 
ther wholly disguised or partially altered by ferruginous emissions, which 
have saturated them in the mass,-—-Or only affected them in fissures and seams, 
—or been interfused between portions of the rocks not actually separated by 
fissures, but intersected by planes of mere discontinuity, the sides of which 
have av imperfect cohesion, or having a common border of inferior densi- 
ty and increased porosity, caused either by interruptions in the original de~ 
position of the matter of the rock, or by unequal stretching, or incipient 
cleavage. The term may be also extended, perhaps, to those sedimentary 
beds in which the iron saturation, although coeval with the deposit of the 
other constituents of the rock, has served to obscure or conceal their true 
nature as well as the derivation of the beds themselves. These beds ap- 
pear to have been sometimes formed hy superficial layers of gravel, &c. be-- 
ing permeated by iron solutions. With these must not be confounded the 
broad-bands lying over and beside the heads of ironmasked dykes, and 
which, having been in a loose gravelly or fragmentary state at the time when 
the plutonic emissions passed through them, became cemented into hard, 
and occasionally scoreous, ferruginated conglomerates &c. and are there- 
for proper plutonically ironmasked rocks.” Introduction to paper On the 
Local and Relative Geology of Singapore $c. (cited ante p. 92.) [March, 
1847. 

+ the igncous rocks of the Peninsula, viewed by themselves in particular 
Jocalities, prove that a difference of pressure is not essential to lhe contem- 
poraneous production of plutonic and volcanic types, and the gencral pluto-~ 
nic phenomena of the zone further seem to us to shew that granite bubbles 
may swell to the surface of the sedimentary ‘rocks,—which they assimilate 
and absorb while they raise. The greater part of the sedimentary crust of 
the Peninsula has not, according to our view, been remoyed by denudation. 
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tator with the beliet that they are remnants, often mere patches, of | 


the former stratified crust ef the Peninsular zone, scattered irregu-- 


It still exists converted into plutonic and volcanic rock. Of such conver- 
sion there fs much evidence both positive and circumstantial. Of denuda- 
tion adequate to explain the phenomena there is none. We hayc not thought, 
it advisable to introduce into the text of a paper like the present an asser= 
tion ofa view which many geologists may consider inconsistent with theories 
which they maintain. But we subjoin two general statements of it from 
the introduction and appendix to the paper before cited, premising that the 
present paper will be follawed, when room can be made for them, hy des- 
criptions of the rocks of Malacca, Singapore and the hingdom of Johure ge- 
nerally, which will place before geotogical readers many ofthe facts on which 
this view is based. 

“The disturbed sedimentary rocks were re-examined free from the bias of 
that theory,” and it then appeared, that, while the evidence in favour of the 
metamorphic origin of the laterites, &c., was so strong and varied that it 
might be now recorded as a demonstrated fact; there were no apparent ob- 
stacles to the reception of the simple hypothesis that they were caused by 
plutonic agency, and thatthe plutonic rocks of the districts were themsclves 
the agents of the alteration, or the effects of one and the samc hypogene agen- 
cy. This hypothesis embreces at once the whole region of elevation in which 
Singapore is situated, with all the plutonic, volcanic and metamorphic phe~ 
nomena which itexhibits. It refers the whole to one cause opcrating through- 
out a long period of time, and which has not yet entirely ceased to operate 
as the voicanic emissions of Sumatra and the vibrations of the whole region, 
from time to time, end the thermal springs of Sumatra and the Peninsula, 
constantly, testify tous. This cause is the existenec of an internal plutonic 
i ntumescence, or nucleus, which has Slowly swollen up, fracturing the sedi- 
mentary Strata, saturating and seaming them with its exhalations, and as it 
forced itself up beneath them and through the gorges and fissures, at once 
upheaving them and feeding on their substance, till, in many places, it 
pressed and eat through them to the refrigerating surface, and rose con- 
gealing, into the air or sea. It is this latter circumstance that distinguishes 
the region from all those which have been observed by European geologists 
and it is this singularly high level which the plutonic reduction has reached 
that explains the extraordinary appearances Which the unreduccd superficial 
rocks have $0 often assumed. The metamorphosed rocks of Europe evin- 
ceda deep subterrancan saturation with plutonic exhalations, and European 
geologists concluded that plutonic action was necessarily deeply subterra- 
neous. But here, I think, we find a subacrial or subaqueeus plutonic actu- 
vity; and, where the plutonic level has not reached that of the pre-existing 
rocks, a new kind of metamorphism appropriate to the new condit.ons un- 
der which the plutonic exhalations have operated.” 

“The whole region has been subjected to plutonic reduction. The plutonie 
fluid by its pressure has caused fractures in approximative N. W...S.E. 
lines, and it has swollen upia ramifying bands having that gencral direction, 
Its pressure and heat have varied at different portions ofits surface. In some 
placesthe heat has been so intense as to reduce all the superincumbent rock ap 
to the very surface into its own substance, and it has swollen up in mour- 
tains in the interior aed hills in the rior lateritic tracts of the Peninsula. 
The transformed and partially transformed sedimentary hill ranges rest, 


* The theory that granites &c. can only be produced at deeply subterra-- 
neah Ryels, and under vast pressure. Throughout this paper in using tha 
word plutonic, we merely intend that the producing forces, and the rocks 
produced, originated from beneath. 
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larly aver the surface of a continuous plutonic intumescence. We 
have alluded to the fact of protuberances of the plutonic nucleus ap- 
pearing on the outskirts of the zone, and mentioned several in@tances 
of their rising to a great height. But in the law undulating country 
between the great alluvial vallies, between the flat seabord and the 
mountainous interior, and between some of the mountain ranges 
themselves,—which is composed, for the mast part, of ranges and sys- 
tems of ranges of hills, seldom rising beyond a few hundred feet in 
height, and often, in considerable tracts, nat attaining the height of 
one hundred feet,—we find the hills frequently plutonic. Between 
Junk-eeylon and Pinang, granite appears frequently along the coast 
and in the islets. On the mainland opposite Pinang it rises in low hills 
at a short distance from sedimentary rocks. As we proceed south- 
ward we find it in the Dinding islands. Of the coast fram thence 
to the southern part of Sdlangor we have no geological account. In 
the remainder of the coast, it appears forming the anterior part of the 
hilly country extending back from the ooast between Tanjong Bu- 
déwa and Tanjong Panchur. It rises again beyond the Town of 
Malacca in the hills of the Water Islands. At the mouth of the 
Batu Pahat or Rio Formosa plutonic hills appear, When a trans- 
verse section of the Peninsular zone of elevation is afforded by the 
Straits of Singapore, in a latitude where the mountains have disap- 
peared, we observe that from one-half to two thirds of the system of 
low hill ranges which form the island of Singapore are plutonic. 
I conceive, upon granitic bubbfes* where the plutonic action has been less 
intense. ‘The fissures and cracks formed by the pressure of these bubbles 
have been the channels, the gases given off from their surface the immed iate 
agents, of all the alterations. The tracts where only granite now appears 
swelling above the surface had previously passed thrqugh the same stages, 
In other words, laterite is one of the earliest stages in the reduction of the 
upper rocks superincumbent on a plutonic sea into the substance of which 
that sea is composed. Where the heat has been least intense, the upper 
rocks have merely been raised,-—— where greater, lateritic, scoreous, and other 
partially altered, hill ranges, have been produced. A higher degree of plu- 
tonic action has produced chapel Saint ranges like that of Cape Ra+ 


chado, The highest degree has transformed or reduced the whole into gra~ 
nite and allied crystalline rocks’’ 


* I do not mean that each boss or hill range has a corresponding protu- 
_berance on the surface of the plutonic base, but that the whole system of 
hills and hillocks has been produced by inequalities in that surface, and by 
the directions which the principal and divergent lines of fracture have taken 
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When we ascend the valley of the Johore river, which gives a par- 
tial longitunal section, the sanie phenomena are presented. We first 
meet with sedimentary rocks, in some places very highly ironmasked. 
Then low granitic bosses are seen extending over a considerable 
tract. Higher up aqueous strata recur, and then granite appears 
again. 

In a gone of such length the plutonic rocks might be expected to 
vary greatly. But in fact this variation takes place within very nar- 
row limits. In the short range of Pinang, for instance, the granite 
changes its character as we proceed from north to south, having at 
first a great predominance of quartz and felspar with a general 
coarseness and uniformity of granulation, and then losing this unifor- 
mity, assuming a larger proportion of mica, acquiring in many places 
hornblende and schorl, varying in composition, and, in texture, be- 
coming, in some bosses, as fine as fine grained sandstone. In much 
smaller ranges at the southern extremity of the Peninsula, the rock 
may be seen changing from highly crystalline and large grained gra- 
nite and syenite through greenstone to types almost purely felspathic. 

Porphyries, claystones, and other rocks of the volcanic class also 
occur adjacent to granites, and are evidently contemporaneous with 
them. Very well developed large grained granite appears in the low 
hills, entirely composing them, or forming patches in tracts approach- 
ing to volcanic types ; but several instances which we have ubserved 
seem to indicate that in the bulky mountain masses the rock is generally 
more uniform and highly crystalline than in the smaller bosses, whe- 
ther these occur in immediate contact with the mountain flanks or at 
a distance from them in apparent isolation amongst sedimentary 
rocks. 

The granites of the southern part of the Peninsula are generally 
hornblendic, and often to such a degree that the soils which they 
yield are of a dark red hue. 

The structure of the plutonic rocks of Johore is sometimes as re- 
markable as their rapid graduation from plutonic to voleanic types. 
Welt crystallized ternary and quaternary granites exhibit an unequi- 
vecal laminar arrangement, the lamin belng spherical, cuboidal, 
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rectilinear, and in irregular variously curved planes. The partial 
decomposition of such rocks has produced, in the masses that are 
left protruding, the most singular and imposing fornts. Amidst the 
luxuriant forest that always covers granitic hills and mountains, the 
explorer suddenly finds himself facing a high perpendicular wall of 
rock, indented by numerous vertical grooves sometimes 5 or 6 feet in 
depth. Very fine and varied examples of these occur on the island 
of Pulo Ubin near the south east angle of Singapore. We have ob- 
served them also on Gunong Tunyo Léut, in the north east of Jo- 
hore, and, In a less regular form, at other places. 

In concluding this brief notice of the plutonic rocks we may ad- 
vert to the existence of several thermal springs in the interior of 
Malacca as affording an evidence that, at subterranean levels, the in- 
tumescence which produced the Peninsula has not yet parted with its 
heat. This, combined with some proofs of recent upheaval, that will 
be mentioned afterwards, leads to the surmise that it still retains the 
character of a rising region; a surmise which its proximity to Suma- 
tra countenances. 

Afetais.—The tendency to the production of metalliferous ores at 
and near the junction of plutonic and sedimentary rocks which has been 
observed in many countries, might have led us to anticipate a large 
share of metallic riches for the Peninsula. In reality it probably 
abounds in some ores far beyond conception. 

Iron ores are every where found, and in the south they exist in 
vast profusion. In some places the strata have been completely sa- 
turated with iron, and here the bare surface of the ground, strewed 
with blackish scoriform gravel and blocks, presents a strange con- 
trast to the exuberant vegetation of surrounding tracts, appearing as 
if it had been burned and blasted by subterranean fires. Much of 
the ordinary forms of ironmasked rocks, which are so common and 
so little regarded for their metallic contents that in Singapore they 
ure used to macadamize the roads, contain often nearly 60 per cent 
of pure metal. 

The whole length and breadth of the Peninsula, there can bedittle 
doubt, abounds in Tin ore. The uniforniity, we might almost say uni- 
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ty, of its plutonic character, warrants the inference that orés found 
plentifully in many different and distant localities where they have 
been sought for, exist also in the intermediate tracts which have not 
yet been examined. At the two extremities of the Peninsular zone of 
elevation, Junk-ceylon and Banka, tin sand is diffused in such quan- 
tity that its collection has never had any other limit than the num- 
ber of persons employed in it. In Junk-ceylon and Phunga, under 
a barbarous government, about 13,000 piculs are annually dug out of 
the soil. In Banka, under a European government, but without any 
improvement on the usual Chinese modes of excavating, washing and 
smelting, the production has increased from 25,000 piculs in 1812, 
when it was a British possession, to 60,000 piculs.* 

At numerous intermediate localities throughout the Peninsula tin 
is obtained ; and when we consider the despotic, rapacious and too 
often remorseless character of the native governments, the conse- 
quent failure of all attempts to introduce European or Chinese capi- 
tal and system into the tin mining, and the robberies and massa- 
cres which from time to time terrify and scatter the little communi- 
ties of needy Chinese in whose hands it has remained, the won- 
der is that so much metal should find its way to the market. In 
the Siamese countries north of Kedah and in Kedah itself, which has 
been so long in 2 state of anarchy, it is sparingly extracted. From 
Perak 9,000 piculs per annum were formerly exported, but the pro- 
duce has now greatly diminished owing to the miserable state of the 
country. Sdaléngor and the adjacent inland states yield about 9,000 
piculs. The eastern countries from Kalantan to Pahang yield about 
11,000 piculs. The present produce of the whole Peninsula includ- 
ing Sinkep and Linga, the only two islands of the Johore Archipe- 
lago where it is now sought for, is probably above 40,000 piculs, 
The produce for many years past has ranged between that quantity 
and 30,000. The Peninsular range, therefore, including Banka, yields 
upwards of 100,000 piculs, so that it equals or exceeds that of Corn- 
wail (6,000 tons) and may be expected to increase steadily. 

. Sgeing that tin is procured in all parts of the Peninsula where it is 


* Dr. Epp, Schilderingen aus Ostindiens Archipel p. 1838, 
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sought for, and in proportion to the enterprize and labour which are 
devoted to the search, we miy consider the entire zone as & great 
magazine of tin. It is, in fact, incomparably the greatest on the globe. 
Johore miglit have seemed to offer an exception to the apparent uni- 
versality of the distribution of oxide of tin, if its gevlogical affinity to 
Banka, the fact of tin having from time to time been found in several 
places, and for many years having been got in considerable quantity in 
Malacca, had not afforded the strongest presumption that its want of 
inhabitants and government was the cause of its nonproductiveness. 
The last eighteen months however have placed the matter beyond 
doubt, and given a striking proof at once of the metallic fertility of 
the country, and of the little attention which this branch of industry 
has hitherto met with in the British Settlements. In 1845 Malacca, 
an integral part of Johore and having the same geology as the rest of 
the country, produced about 450 piculs of tin. In the succeeding 
year the interest of some Chinese of capital was excited in the subject, 
and more vigorous and extensive operations were commenced. In 
1846 above 1,400 peculs were procured, the greater part from 39 pits 
in one valley. In 1847 the produce appears to have been from 4,000 
to 5,000 piculs# In 1848 it will probably rise to between 5,000 and 
7,000 piculs, for the government tithe upon it for the year has been 
rented for the unprecedented sum of 8,190 Sp. Dollars, the revenue 
from this source having been in the two preceding years 4 1,020 
and SX 3,345 respectively. 

Nothing can better shew how entirely the metalliferous character 
of the Peninsula has escaped the mining enterprize of private Euro- 
pean capitalists than the fact that in the island of Singapore, where 
we have a line of junction between plutonic and sedimentary rocks 
of above twenty miles in length, where tin was found in former years 
in at least two localities, and where the same iron ore with which it 
is associated in Banka abounds both in the igneous and aqueous rocks, 
ho interest has ever been awakened in the subject. 

Ta the Peninsula and Banka, tin has hitherto been procured by 
digging pits in alluvial tracts where the ore is found, generally imter- 
mixed with quartz particles, in a state resembling sand varying from 
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fine to coarse.* We have large specimens with the ore adhering to 
and partially invested with quartz. We are not aware that it has 
ever been actually seen in the solid rock in the Peninsula, but in Ban- 
ka it is found associated with iron ore in veins in the granite. A 
Dutch writer also describes whole layers as occurring in some moun- 
tains which consist partly of granite, but in the centre principally 


* In most cases it appears to be properly stream ore i. e. the fragments 
and particles of disintegrated rock that have been born to lower tevels by 
rain torrents and streams. We think however that there are both tin and 
gold pits in which the rock has been decomposed and disintegrated in situ, 
and a careful examination would probably prove that there are many such. 
Theclaysin our Peninsular vallies are not always alluvial, and in the higher 
part appear most often to mark the decomposition of the subjacent rock. In 
arecent excellent geological work by Professor Ansted (Geology, Introduc- 
tory, Descriptive and Practical vol ii. p. 281) it is erroneously stated that 
in Banka the ores of tin are entirely obtained by sifting the gravel and sand 
ofrivers. In Banka and the Peninsula the beds of streams are seldom resorted 
to, save to obtain indications of the probable abundance of “ tin sand’’ in the 
vicinity. One of the narrow vallies between the parallel ranges or branches 
of thelow hillsis selected, and, if tin befound, pits from 10 to 60 feetin depth 
are dug, and carried regularly up the valley, a new one being opened as soon 
as the last is exhausted. In this way the entire breadth of a valley is some- 
times excavated by successive pits throughout alength of two or three miles, 
if the tin sand be found continuous. 

In Malacca the tin sand is generally found at the bottom ofa series of al- 
luvial layers. This is also the case in Cornwall, where it appears to be at~ 
tributed to diluvial action. In the Malacca yallies there is no evidence of 
diluvial action. The accumulation of the tin ore in the bottom of the valley 
may be explained, in some cases, by the decomposition of the rock and wash- 
ing away of the clayey and lighter siliceous particles,—the tin ore and as- 
sociated quartz remaining by their gravity. In other cases it may probably 
be explained by the consideration that in the earlicst ages of the vallies 
the disintegration must have been more rapid and the fall of the vallies 
greater. Thetorrents in rains would have a considerable impetus, and car- 
ry forward the disintegrated fragments of the rugged and naked ravines. 
In the course of time these would be smoothed into gentle slopes covered 
with vegetation, and the slopes of the bottoms of the vallies would gradually 
decrease as their mouths became choked with mud flats and sand banks, 
and the alluvial deposit spread back, raising the level of the vallies. 

We have dwelt at some length on Tin because it is the principal natural 
production of the Peninsula, which derives from the fact of its being the 
greatest stanniferous tract in the world an importance economically which 
has never been sufficiently appreciated. Weare able to state confidently 
that the geological conditions which seem to be necessary for the produc- 
tion of tin in this part of the world are found in the Peninsula as fully deve- 
loped as in Banka. Both portions of the zone have been equally affected by, 
and have indeed originated in, one and the same igneous action, of which one 
of the phenomena has been the formation of tin ore. The existence of tin in 
Banka was unknown until 1709 when it was accidentally discovered. Now, 
its produce doubles that of the Peninsula, although the latter has a surface 
18 times larger. The reason is not a mineralogical one. Itis because in 
Banka the Chinese are stimulated, furthered and protected by a strong Go- 
vernment, which directly interests itself in their operations. 
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of layers of sandstone and quartz in which iron ore shso appears. 
In the more purely granitic mountains i¢ seems to have been observ- 
ed in quartz at the junction of the granite with the iron veined sand- 
stone strata. In the Isthmus of Kré it has also been found at the 
junction of sandstone and granite. In Cornwall it appears to be 
dependent on granite.t 

The finest ore of Banka yields as much as 80 per cent of metal, 
the common sorts from 40 to 60. The quality of the Peninsular 
ores has not been ascertained so carefully. We are not aware that 
more than 70 per cent has ever been obtained. 

Gold is found in the Peninsula, but, whether from inferiority of 
enterprize or natural deficiency, not in such abundance as in those 
parts of the adjacent countries of Sumatra and Borneo where it is 
systematically dug for. The present annual produce is probably a- 
bout 20,000 ounces. In all the larger specimens which we possess 
or have seen it is disseminated in small particles, and streaks in 
quartz. Like the tin ore it has not been seen in the undisintegrated 
rock. 

Copper, silver and arsenic have been detected in Banka, but ap- 
parently in small quantities. 

Chimate.—Before inspecting the shores of the Peninsula more 
closely, it is necessary to advert to the peculiarities in climate which 
affect the watery agencies to which they are subject, and all the ob- 
servations that appear necessary on the climate may be here intro- 
duced together. 

The mean temperature of the Peninsula is probably about 80° at 
the level of the sea. In its general humidity it also approaches to 
uniformity, but dry and rainy weather are more distinctly separated in 
the northern countries than in the southern. The latter are not sub- 
ject to the occasional violent rains and prolonged droughts which vi- 
sit the former, and the former are not exposed to the frequent tracts 
of damp, foggy, rainy’weather which are experienced in the latter. 

During the N. E. monsoon, which ordinarily blows from Novem- 

+ “Granite or its modification, elvan, occurs near, or at, all the lo?ali- 


ties where tin and copper ores so abound as to be worked and produce good 
mines.” De la Beche, 
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ber to March, the weather is generally settled in the Straits of Malac- 
ca, and N. and N. E. winds prevail, particularly on the coast of the 
Peninsula, but are not of great strength save towards the northern 
end of the Straits. Bréezes usually blow from the Peninsular shore 
at night. The equable character of this season is attributable to 
the monsoon being broken by the mountains of the Peninsula, which 
stretch transversely to its direction. The exposed east coast of the 
Peninsula, on the other hand, experiences the full force of this mon- 
soon. ‘The intercourse between the Malays of Singapore and those 
of Pahang, and other places on that coast, in small boats, which is con- 
stant during the S. W. monsoon, is now interrupted, and a land route 
occasionally substituted. Rains are frequent and heavy, and the south- 
ern extremity of the Peninsula, including Singapore, in some measure 
partakes of the same climate, for the ranges of hills separating the 
valley of the Johore river from the China sea are too low to give 
effectual protection. 

The S. W. mensoon, which prevails from April to October, blows 
against the northern part of the west coast of the Peninsula, which 
consequently, in some measure, participates in the rainy climate 
which characterises the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal during 
this monsoon. Further south, is is broken by the mountain belt of 
Sumatra, so that, in the Straits, land and sea breezes generally prevail 
in the vicinity of the coasts, and an equable climate is experienced. The 
Sumatra side of the Straits, and the southern portion of the Penin- 
sular, at night are exposed to occasional sudden squalls trom the S. 
W. accompanied by lightning and heavy rain, called Sumatras. 
North westers are also experienced, but more rarely. ‘They occur 
chiefly in the northern part of the Straits as far as the Artoas, but 
sometimes blow right through them to the Carimons. During 
this monsoon the east coast of the Peninsula, having a leeward ex- 
posure, and being, for the greater part of its length, protected by 
the double wall of the Sumatran and Peninsular ranges, is perfectly 
sheltered, and dry weather prevails. 

‘Abe remarks in the two preceding paragraphs are chiefly derived 
from Horsburgh, and based on the experience of nautical men, More 
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exact climatic observations have, at different times, been made at Pie 
nang, Malaccaand Singapore. By far the most complete and accu- 
rate of these are Captain Elliot’s at the Magnetic Observatory in 
Singapore. Unfortunately, owing to Captain Elliot’s absence, and the 
want of access to any connected record of his observations, we must 
depend, for the present, on more imperfect registers. 

Assuming the climate of Pinang to represent that of a co nsidera- 
ble portion of the northern part of the Peninsula, it appears from 
tables given in Dr. Ward’s work that the mean annual temperature, 
at an elevation of 2,410 feet is about 70}°, the mean annual range 
104°, the average greatest daily range 9° and of the least daily 
range 14°.* Qn the plain 

the mean annual temperature is... ... 792° 
fd. of the morning about sun rise 742° 


fd. of daily maximum temp... .. 88° 


Fd. evening after sunset .. .. .. 80° 
Annual range from . . . .. 704° to 901° 
Average monthly range... .. .. 11° 
greatest daily range .. .. .. .. 158 
GNCTSRO? ICs ante he Ga. btn. 307 


In generat neither rainy nor dry weathcr is in excess, but exceptions 
occur at intervals of a few years. Dr Ward found that the average 
number of rainy days for four years was 182, the greatest number 
in one year being 209 and the least 160. Colonel Low informs us 
that rain fell almost every day betwixt October 1789 and June 1790. 
* Betwixt May 1833 and April 1834 rain fell on 145 days on the 
Pinang plain, 166 days on the Flag Staff hill, and 228 days in Pro- 
vince Wellesley, and the quantify at each station was 
an. 

on Flag Staff bill 116,}, 

Pinang Plain 65°) 

Pr. Wellesley 7 mae 
“ The influence of both monsoons is felt at Pinang. In the early 
- ‘part of March the weather is generally clear ; towards the end, lrow- 


* Dr. Ward’s Contributions to the medical topography of Pinang p. 6, 
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ever, monsoon weather prevails. In the two succeeding months, 
especially in May, frequent showers occur, but the falls of rain are 
seldom heavy. June is rainy; squalls from the westward are fre- 
quent, and sometimes violent. In July, August and September, the 
sky is generally overcast ; much rain falls alternated with sunshine ; 
squalls are also frequent in the two first, accompanted with elec- 
trical phenomena. The early part of October is generally clear and 
pleasant; towards the end of the month however the influence of 
the N. E. monsoon is perceived; squalls from the N. oceur; dense 
masses of clouds collect ; and rain falls in great quantity for days un- 
interruptedly, attended with much thunder and lightning. November 
and December are pleasant, cool, delightful months; the morning 
breeze is refreshingly bracing; the heat is moderated by frequent show- 
ers and occasional heavy falls of rain, and the air is purer and drier 
than in any other part of the year.”* 

Continued heavy rains sometimes fall, but they seldom last. many 
days. An exception occurred towards the end of last year, ( 1847.) 
when Pinang, for the first time since our occupation of it in 1786, was 
inundated. ‘The flood happened on the 7th November. ‘ The whole 
island almost was under water. The rivers burst their banks, and 
carried away several bridges, land-slips occured on the hill ground, 
houses fell, and property both public and private was much dimag- 
ed.” 

“ Heavy dews prevail throughout the year in clear nights ; fogs 
too are frequent in the mornings, especially during the more rainy 
months. From repeated observations of Daniell’s Hygrometer, in 
both moist and dry states of the atmosphere, the average difference 
between the external and internal thermometers, at the point of con- 
densation, has been found to be about 10°. The barometer has been 
found to range always about 30 inches, with a daily variation of 
» 08, the maximum being at 9 o'clock a. M. the minimum about 3 
r.m.”"{ The regular tides which prevail in the atmosphere within 
the tropics have been the subject of observation at Pinang. Colonel 

“Wr. Ward’s Contributions to the medical topography of Pinang, p 21. 


t+ Pinang Gazette of Ist January 1848. 
+ Dr. Ward's contributions to the medical topography of Pinang, p. 21. 
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Low says, “the barometer has been observed in Pinang to perform 
4 revolutions in the twenty four hours. At 
4a. Mm. It is lowest and remains so a short while, then aseends ; 
until 
10 a. ™. When it remains some time stationary and then descends 
till 
4p.mM. When it is at its mavimum, it is again stationary for a 


short period and then between 


IO p. M. ¢ 
and  < It descends to the minimum. 

4 a.M, 

These revolutions are most regular, and the maximum and mini-+ 
mum are greatest at the full and change of the moon.”* 

Although the general climate of the Peninsula is characterized by 
humidity, it is subject, like Sumatra, to droughts which appear to ap- 
proach to periodical. Marsden states, that droughts of long conti- 
nuance occur in Sumatra, and gives a particular account of one 
which happened in the year 1775 and lasted eight months. Our ex~ 
perience in the Straits is yet brief, but it leads to the conclusion that 
that marked droughts of longer or shorter continuance are liable to 
recur every five or six years in Pinang. ‘The recorded draughts of 
long continuance are those of 1816, lasting 56 days (2d. January ta 
27th February, with the exception of one rainy day), 1821-22 last- 
nearly four months (December to March) during which period 
“scarcely a drop of rain fell.”— Twenty years later a drought of 
equal duration occured at the same seasan, and in its effects was the 
most severe of which there is any record or recollection. It lasted 
from the middle of Deeember 1842 to the middle of March 1843, 
and was attended with much and universal evil. Spice plantations 

* Dissertation on the soil and agriculture of Pinang &c , p. 318. Baron 
von Humboldt observes with reference to the intertropical aerial tides, “1 
everywhere observed that the barometer attains its maximum at 9 h. or 
91h. in the morning ;. that it descends slowly till noon, but rapidly from 
noon till 4 4h. that it reascends till 11 h. at night, when it is a little lower 
than at9 h. inthe morning; that it sinks slowly all night till4h. in the 
morniog, and again rises til 9h.....Im some places of the torrid zone the 
barometer indicates the real time within a quarter ofan hour.’? Personal 


Narrative voi. 6. p. 700, 
t+ Dr. Ward. 
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on the plains were preserved at a great expence by artificial irriga- 
tion, and in spite of every care many trees in unfavourable soils died, 
Betelnut and fruit trees perished in great numbers. The rice crops 
suffered severely. The supply of water progressively diminished, 
and the whole country assumed an arid aspect never before witness- 
ed, and appearing to the inhabitants, accustomed to perpetual ver- 
dure, to be out of the ordinary course of nature * 

At Malacca, according to Dr. Ward, the temperature of the whole 
year does not vary more than 14° or 16° Fah. being seldom higher 
than 88° and sometimes as low as 74°. The medium temperature, 
calculated from a daily register for 3 years, was found to be 80°. 
The climate approximates to that of Singapore in the frequency of 
showers, but the atmosphere is in general much less hnmid. 

At Singapore the thermometer ranges from 68° to 92°, and averages 
82°.+ The climate is very humid, and rain falls frequently.t The an- 
nual quantity varies considerably, being affected by the irregular oc- 
curence of heavy rains at different periods of the year. The average 
annual fall is perhaps about 90 inches. The proper season of heavy 
rains, which sometimes, but very rarely, continue without intermis- 
sion for several days, extends over November, December and Janu- 
ary. Iu the Penny Cyclopedia, which contains so many admirable 
geographical articles, it is stated that ‘the southern portion of the 
western coast of the Peninsula, as well as the low eastern coast of 
Sumatra, is perfectly sheltered against both monsoons, the N. E. and 
S.W. In this country accordingly the regular succession of dry and 
wet seasons is unknown. Showers of rain fall in every month of the 
year, but more abundantly in our summer.” Instead of saying that 


* 4 In our retrospect of 1846 we remarked on the peculiarity of the sea- 
sons, the rains haying continued up to the end of that year. On this occa- 
sion we have to notice a similar occurrence. During the last five or six 
years the Climate appears to be undergoing a gradual change. The dry sea- 
s0n for three years past has not been so prolonged. Last year there could 
scarcely be said to be any, and the temperature both during 1846 and 1847 
" ‘was at times considerably lower than it was during any part of, at least the 
eight of ten preceding years.” Pinang Gazette of Ist. January 1848. 

+ Mr. Balestier telis me he has observed itas low as 66°, so that the 
rang@nearly embraces the ranges of both the plain and mountains of Pinang. 
‘ + Upon an average rain probably falls about half the number of days in 

ie year, 


+ 
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we are perfectly sheltered from the monsoons, the writer should have 
said that the operation of the monsoons is influenced by the extent 
and ramifications of the ocean around us, und by the chains of moun- 
tains in Sumatra,—the former increasing the humidity of the air, 
and the latter interrupting the wind, and combining with the general 
configuration of these countries, and the circumstance ofa great arm 
of the sea being interposed between them, to substitute variable 
breezes and occasional sudden and severe squalls for a regular wind. 
He should have added, not that rain falls uniformly or more abun- 
dantly in the months of the European summer, but that the earliest 
months of the N. E. monsoon, or from October or November to J a- 
nuary, corresponding to the European winter, constitute a decided 
rainy season attended with a lower temperature than is experienced in 
other months. Although it is true that showers are frequent in this 
region during the months that constitute the dry season in Ind ia, it 
must not be supposed that they fall almost every three days, as some 
writers have said. Droughts are common of 8 to 14 days, and longer 
ones happen every few years. 

The tables for 6 years (1820 to 1825) furnished by Major Davis 
to the Asiatic Society, although of little use in determining the mean 
temperature of Singapore, owing to the noon heat being given as the 
maximum, serve to shew that, subject to great fluctuations, a certain 
seasonal distribution of heat throughout the year is observed. There 
is a winter or cold season when the sun is in the southern hemis- 
phere in November, December and January, the minimum of heat 
falling sometimes in one and sometimes in another of these months. 
During the rapid passage northward of the sun across the equator, 
and the adjacent parallels, including that of Singapore, in the months 
of February, March and April, the temperature incieises, some- 
times rising at once to summer heat. Whien the sun is in the tro- 
pic of Cancer, and during his slow progress near it in the months 
of May, June and July, the summer occurs. In one or other of 
these months the maximum of heat usually falls. During the suc- 
ceeding three months, August, September and October, when the 
sun recrosses the equator and the proximate parallels, the tempera- 


# 
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ture decreases. It can neither be said, however, that there isa 
regular increase from the minimum to the maximum, and decrease 
from the latter to the former, nor that the above four divisions 
mark successive seasons of constant cold or winter, of regularly increa- 
sing temperature or spring, of constant heat or summer, and of res 
gularly decreasing heat or autumn.* 

In 1820 there was a regular increase from February to July. In 
1821 there was a very slight increment (0. 4°) from Feb. to March, 
followed by a fall in April of 1. 8° and succeeded by a rise in May 
of 3. 5°. In 1822 there was a rise from February to May, in June 
a fall of 0. 7°, followed by a rise in July of 2°. In 1823 there was 
a rise from February to April, and a fall of 1° in May, followed by a 
rise of 1. 8° in June and July. In 1824 there was likewise a rise 
from February to April, a fall of 1. 4° in May and a rise of 1. 8° in 
June and July. In 1825 there was a fall from February to March 
of 0. 6°, a very slight rise in May, and a fall from May to July. Si- 
milar irregularities may be observed in the autum n months. In 
1820 July must be considered one of these months, as the tempera- 
ture fell from its maximum of 86° in June to 82. 1°, in that month. 
It then rose in August, September and October, and fell in Novem- 
ber, Dec. and Jan. (1821). In 1821 it fell from May to July, rose 
in August, fell in September, rose slightly in October and November, 
and fell in December and January (1822.) In 1822 it rose from 
August to October, fell in November and December and rose slight- 
ly in Dec. In 1823 it rose from August to Sept., fell in Oct. and 
Nov., and rose in Dec. and Jan. In 1825 July may be considered 
an autumn month. The temperature fell slightly in Augt., rose from 
September to November, and fell 2. 6° in Dec. It thus appears 


that although the autumn months are colder than the summer, there 


“ The seasonal variations in temperature appear to be due in a great- 
er measure to the influence of the monsoons, than to tbe position of the 
sun. The temperature would probably be nearly equable throughout 
the year, but for the cold winds and rainy and cloudy weather that occur. 
Sometimes one of our so called winter months cxhibits a mean tem- 
perature as high as one of the summer months in the same year. Thus in 
1821 ghe mean temperature at noon of November and July corresponded, 
83. 9°. In 1820 that of November was 82. 8° and that of July 82.19. In 
both cases however it is probable that the mean temperature of July ex- 
ceeded that of Noyember. 
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is sometimes an increase instead of a decrease from the first to the 
last of these. In the years when this happened it is observable that 
there was a sudden considerable fall from the last of the summer to 
the first of the autumn months; in 1820 from June to July of near- 
ly 4°; in 1822 from July to August of 4. 4°; and in 1825 from June 
to July of perhaps 2°. The transition from winter to spring or sum- 
mer is also sometimes sudden. Thus in 1821 the temperature passed 
from 80° in Jan. to 83. 5° in February, and in 1825 from 80. 9° in 
Jan. to 85. 2° in February. In more recent years we have notic- 
ed this sudden change from the raw, cold, and rainy weather of the 
winter months to full summer heat in February. Cold breezes from 
the N. and N. E., however, continue for a time to sweep over us, 
and, when they rise, the instantaneous transition from hot to cold is 
far from agreeable, 

In 1820 the maximum of heat was in June; in 1821, in May 3 
in 1822, in July; in 1823 in September, (but there was nearly the 
same temperature in April and July); in 1824 in July; and in 1825 
in February. 

The minimum of heat was in the cold season of 1820-21 in 
January 5 in 1821-22 in December ; in 1822-23 in December; in 
1823-24 in November; in 1824-25 in December. 

The imperfection of our meteorological registers has obliged us to 
give the preceding details instead of a more general account of the 
climate, which could hardly have been rendered accurate. Before 
we can safely reduce our experience into general laws, we must have 
regular contemporaneous observations carried on at our three Set- 
tlements for a period of not less than ten years. The irregularities, 
when a few years only are considered, are so great that even that 
period would probably be too short.* 

Currents. The currents of the Straits of Malacca dre remark- 
able. From the Arroas to Junk-ceylon the current in both monsoons 

* These observations would be attended with little trouble and expence 
when the requisite instruments had been once provided, and we venture to 
express a hope that when the subject is brought to the notice of Government 
it will be induced to furnish them, and take measures for ensuring ar unin~ 


terrupted series of observations. We have no doubt that at cach Station 
individuals will always be found who would willingly superinicod them. 
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‘sets generally to the northward. This appears to be due in the N. E. 
monsoon to the influx of water from the China sea at the southern ex- 
tremity, and the flow of the Bengal sea to the .S. W. thus causing a 
draught at the northern extremity. In the 8S. W. monsoon again, 
while the sea of Bengal on the one side flows to the N. E., a fur- 
ther draught is occasioned by the monsoon being changed on the 
west coast of Sumatra into a N. W. one. Thus, while on the Su- 
matra side of the Straits, the current runs along the Pedier coast and 
out of the Straits to the westward, it is setting on the opposite side 
to the northward. During the same monsoon the current about the 
Arroas sets often strong to the N. W. with a weak flood at times to 
S.E. From the Arroas to the Carimons regular tidés prevail from 
one side of the Straits to the other. The ebb which sets to the N. 
W. is longer and stronger than the flood. The flood sets to the S. 
E. as far as the Carimons. Between this group and Tree Island it 
meets the flood running in from the China sea, After the junction 
the flood sets to the southward towards the Straits of Durian. The 
meeting of the two tides causes great irregularities, so that in the 
Straits of Singapore they sometimes set for 6 hours in one direction 
and then 12 to 18 in the opposite. They are frequently very rapid, 
and at some places run in eddies.* 

The effects upon the Peninsula of the aqueous agencies of which 
we have given the preceding imperfect account, are great and obvious. 
They have given a distinctive character to the whole coast, for we 
recognize them equally in the broad plains and mangrove swamps, 
and in the abraded promontaries and ranges which separate them. 
From the great irregularity in the original ‘configuration of the bor- 
ders of the Peninsula, causing numerous broad and deep hollows 
sheltered from the sea, it has resulted that the accessions which the 
country has received, greatly exceed the extent of land that has been 
washed away, if we consider superficial area alone. What may be 
the proportion of the bulk of alluvium deposited around the shores, 
to the bulk of abraded, matter which the interior has lost, is a ques- 


tion mot so easily answered. Some portions of the coast have gained 


~ The favts in this paragraph are derived from Horsburgh, 
Q 
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far more than any others, and are still gaining. Others again, such 
as considerable tracts along the east coast, appear to have been al- 
ways losing. In others there are evidences of alternate periods of 
advance and retreat.. 

Rivers and Alluvial Formations.—We have hitherto delayed 
noticing the rivers of the Peninsula, because it appeared advisable, 
in order to avoid repetition, to describe them in connection with the 
alluvial plains through which they flow, and which they have so 
largely helped to form. We now propose to follow them round the 
coast, observing the extent and nature of their plains, and pausing, 
where we have some some personal knowledge of the localities, to 
describe the mode in which these plains appear to have been produced. 

The Peninsula is an exceedingly well watered region. The cli« 
mate, as we have seen, is humid, and the whole length of the coun- 
try intersected by vallies and ravines. Hence streams abound eve- 
rywhere. It is probable, from the structure of the country, that 
the upper branches of most of the larger rivers flow generally 8. E. 
and N. W. between the short mountain ranges, and that itis only on 
reaching the borders of the ancient coast line, or inner edge of the 
alluvial plains, that they take an easterly and westerly direction. 
This we know to be the case with some of them. The same fact 
may be observed with reference to the smaller streams of the hill sys- 
tems. 

Most of the rivers and streams are properly creeks for some dis 
tance from their mouths. After proceeding for some time up the 
winding reaches of a deep and broad creek, we frequently fiud that it 
termiwates suddenly, and receives only a scanty rivulet of fresh water. 
The number of these creeks is very great. : 

The principal rivers that discharge their waters along the west 
coast are the Kedah, Pérak, Salingor, Lingi, Muar and Batu Pahat 
(Rio Formosa). Besides these, there are hundreds of interveniag 
streams. 

We have no accurate information respecting the courses and bulk 
of any of the rivers. ¢ 

The Kedah rises in the mountains that form the watershed be- 
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tween the eastern and western coasts, and, after receiving numerous 
tributaries, enters the head of the Straits of Malacca in latitude 6° N. 
nearly. The extensive level tract through which it runs so far as it 
has been examined, appears to be entirely composed of alluvium de- 
posited by it, and a large mud flat which fronts its mouth indicates 
the continuation of this deposit. At its mouth it is about 500 yards 
broad, and for some distance is navigable for vessels of 300 tons bur- 
den. The tide rises from 5 to 6 feet. 

The coast opposite Pinang affords the most positive evidence of 
the gradual encroachment of the land upon the sea. The process of 
advance may be observed in different stages. Off the mouth of the 
Juru, and between Bukit Juru and the mouth of the Junjong, the 
sand has greatly accumulated. The large flat in the middle of the 
south channel has now so spread and shoaled, that the channel be- 
tween it and the mainland is blocked up. The sand bank running 
south from the end of the Town has also shoaled and increased, till 
it has obliterated the passage between it and Pulo Jerajah, and de- 
barred all entrance into the channel between it and the Island. The 
most interesting instance of recent accumulation, however, is afforded 
by the northern coast of the Province from the embouchure of the 
river Muidé to beyond the former Police Office at Teloh Ramis. The 
extensive mud bank stretching out in front has been raised so rapidly, 
especially to the northward, that the owners of the lands on the adjacent 
coast have obtained valuable additions to their property, and rice crops 
of unrivalled luxuriance, and cocoanuts distinguished for their lusty and 
rapid growth, nowcover tracts over which the tides rose seven years ago. 
The formation, in a former century, of a broad elevated band of sand 
along the coast of the Province, stretching, in a line deflected towards 
the west, beyond the projecting angle of the alluvial flat of Pinang, 
where the town stands, has given a similar direction to the current, 
throwing it towards the Pinang shore, and projecting the southern 
coast of the Province, where there has, consequently, been a great 
deposition, of mud and growth of mangrove jungle. Older sea banks 
of sasd* traverse the alluvial plains between the Muda and the Juru, 


* As we have not carefully examined those elevated bands of sand (call- 


a 
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and carry the geclagical records of the Province back to a remote 
period, for the first settlement of the Malays, KotéAur, is only with- 
in the most recent, and monuments of still earlier inhabitants exist. 
Since the Malays established a colony at Kota Aur (probably six cen- 
turies ago) the land seems to have increased about a mile and a half in 
breadth. The accumuktion of mud appears to have eventually com- 
pelled the colonists to abandon the settlement and proceed to Kedah. 
Batu) Kawan is now so completely embraced by the land that its 
coast forms one line with that of the Province. Until recent years 
it was not generally known to Europeans that it was still an island. 
In older maps it is laid down as part of the mainland. The small 
hill ealled Bukit Durak’ Juru has large rounded granite racks on 
its western side, which must for ages have been exposed to the abra- 
sion of waves and currents before the Province existed as dry land ; 
but the mangrove swamp still comes up to it, and shows that it js 
only recently the waters of the sea have ceased to sweep past it. 
This hill consists of granite, and its eastern side preserves a monu- 
ment of a recent upward movement in a spur, about fourteen feet 
above the level of the plain, consisting of oysters and other modern 
marine shells, imbedded in a hard black earth, Bukit Mérah 
is four miles from the coast, but the flat plain surrounding it con- 
tains recent shells. From the steepness of the seaward face of the 
hill, and its general configuration, it may be inferred that a consi - 
deraiue jo. tion of it was devoured by the sea, and that it consequent- 
ly existed as an island during 2 long period subsequent to its eleva- 
tion. ‘The Malays of the Province, who are naturally observant of 
natutal phenomena and thus make a rude gealogy of their own, un- 
hesitatingly assert that all the isolated hills scattered over this part of 
the Province were formerly islands. The native annals of Kedéh 
even go back to the time when Gunong Jerai, or the great mountain 


mass called Kedah Peak, now 25 miles inland, was surrounded 


ed permitangs by the Malays) we are not at present able to offer any de- 
cided opinion whether, as Colonel Low believes (Dissertation &c.,) they 
have all been heaped up by the waves along the ancient lines of beach, ar, 
as may have sometimes happened, were banks formed while the Straits be-~ 
hind them were still under the leyel of the sea, 
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by the sea; and it hardly needs this tradition, which may have been 
derived from the aboriginal occupants, to support a conclusion natu- 
rally resulting from the flatness of the circumjacent alluvial country, 
the shells that have been found in it, and the circumstance that two 
rivers, the one (a principal branch of the Kedah River called Sim- 
pang Rémbie) flowing to the north, and the ether (the Mirbou) to 
the south of the mountain, are connected by a channel behind it. In 
the large flat plain lying to the north of Gunong Jerdi, and about 6 
miles from the sea shore, is situated a singular mass of limestone 
called the Elephant Hill. Judging from Dr. Ward’s description, it 
affords many evidences both of recent elevation, and of having for cen- 
turies been-an island. Its sides are steep cliffs, and several detach- 
ed columns, apparently resembling those found near the Meuse in 
France, and on the sides of inland limestone rocks in other countries, 
together with numerous stalactitic caves, shew the abrading action of 
the waves. Dr. Ward notices a mass of recent shells elevated about 
8 or 10 feet above the level of the plain. This mass appears ta be 
entirely similar in its component shells, and the basis in which they 
are agglutinated, to the larger mass which we observed on the north 
side of B. Duréka Juru. The Elephant Hill, if examined more mi- 
nutely, would probably afford important evidence respecting the na- 
ture of the movement by which it was elevated, whether abrupt, or 
slow and constant, or by successive steps interrupted by periods of 
quiescence. Captain Newbold suggests the careful examination of 
the caves with a view to the discovery of organic remains. But, si- 
tuated as it isin a very modern alluvial plain and surrounded by a 
swamp, it is not probable that any of the caves are ossiferous. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, the general relation of the 
island of Pinang to the alluvial formations along the shores of the 
mainland requires to be noticed. 

The revolutions which have taken place in the channel between 
Pinang and the mainland are deserving of a more extended examina- 
tion. We have little doubt that, from the various accessible vestiges 
that yemain, the whole past geological history of the alluvium of the 
Island and the Proyince could, without much difficulty, be unravelled, 
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It is probable that, prior to the formation of the great bank of 
sand which stretches along the present margin of the northern half of 
the Province to Kwéllé Pry, the main current flowed in a direction 
across or behind Baégén Boy& and Bagan Dalim, sweeping past or 
round B. Dur4k4 Juru, and being deflected by the elevated hilly 
ground which terminates in B. Juru in a S. S. E. direction through 
the eastern channel, which, when we acquired Pinang in 1786, had a 
depth at its northern entrance of 7 and 8 fathoms, but which has 
now shoaled much throughout. When the central course of the 
current occupied the position above indicated, the mud must have 
accumulated within a line prolonged in a south easterly direction 
from one drawn from the rocks of Pulu Tikus to those off Tanjong 
Tokong. If we go back to an earlier date, before Permiténg Pow, 
Permaténg Paissier &c. were formed, and when the current embrac- 
ed B. Mérih, we have an arrangement of forces still more fayorable 
to the deposit of silt in the space now occupied by the alluvial trian- 
gle of the N. E. plain of Pinang. Without a direction of the main 
current in the above course, leaving this a space of slack water, it is 
not easy to conceive how the alluvion of the island could have been 
drawn out in a triangular direction to the eastward. If the current, 
passing outside of P. Tikus and ‘I’. Tokong in a south easterly direc- 
tion, continued its course to the south of B. Méréh, sand banks would 
be formed on this space in lines tending to an approximate parallel- 
ism with its course, but modified by the configuration of the then 
coast of the Island behind. 

Looking to the extensive tract, several miles broad, now forming 
dry land, over which the sea has left positive evidence of its recent 
retreat, we eannot but conclude that Penang itself, in the progress of 
afew centuries, will be surrounded by the mainlarid. Its distance 
from the latter, which, at the Fort, is now considerably less than 2 
miles, must, at a date subsequent to the last elevatory movement of 
the land, have been from 10 to 12 miles. When we observe the 
present accumulations of sediment from the various rivers whose 
earlier deposits formed the plain of the mainland, and combine ‘with 
our observations the historical records which we possess, it is almost 
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possible to foreshew the peried within which this plain will embrace 
the Island. The Kedéh, Mirbau and Muda rivers, with the inter- 
mediate smaller streams, have formed a great bank of mud stretch- 
ing out to sea, over a broad band of which, between the northern 
shore of the Island and the mouth of the Mirbau, there is nowhere 
more than 44 fathoms of water. Within, of to the south of, this 
band, the opposite coasts approach, and the current, thus confined, 
as it advances acquires strength, and scoops out a deeper channel, so 
that, at the narrowest part of the strait where it has been restrained 
by the Fort and embankments from carrying away the land on which 
the Town stands, there is no less than 14 fathoms of water. So 
long as this rapid and powerful current continues, the effort of the sea 
will be to widen the interval that separates the island from the main- 
land at this their nearest approach. But much of the sediment that 
would otherwise have been carried through the broad channel which 
would naturally have existed, is thus thrown on the bank beginning at 
the old Police office of the Province, and the remainder tends to en- 
large the banks in the south channel. In process of time the gradual 
shoaling of the sea over the great bank to the north will diminish the 
force of the current, and, as the bank extends continuously behind and 
stretches well out, there is little probability of a channel being worn 
through it by the current tending to the strait, especially as the acces- 
sion of mud in the south channel will exercise a similar resistant power 
in that direction. Along the coast to the south of Pinang the mud 
is increasing more regularly and surely than to the north, for it lies 
further into the Straits of Malacca, and is protected by the Island 
from the heavy wavesof the Bay. The great mud flat that stretches 
continously from the Dindings, having a length of 50 miles and a 
breadth of from 6 to 8, already advances its north western extremity 
to a point further out than the seaward side of the channel between 
Pinang and the mainland, and nearly in a line with the centre of the 
southern coast of the Island.* Over this flat the mangroves are slowly 

* The existing charts give a very imperfect representation of the outer 
edge gf this bank which may he owing to a considerable period having elap-- 


sed since the soundings fom which they were constructed were made. The 
proper N. W. extremity lies much more to the west than the point to whicb 
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but incessantly marching, continually enlarging the limits and rais- 
ing the level of the land, and as they approach, the edge of the bank 
retreats to seaward. Already its line is almost continuous with the 
west or seaward shore of Penang. ‘Thus by the progressive advance 
ef the banks and shoaling of the flats on the north and south of the 
{sland will the current through the channel be slowly impeded and 
abated, and the western shore of the Island eventually become, in all 
probability, the coast of the mainland. 

The uninterrupted and rapid advance of the mud flat on the coast 
of Pérak has been mentioned. This has been going on from time 
immemorial, and a great champagne country, covered with dense 
jungle, the effect of this process, is at present seen stretching far 
back, unbroken by any hills or rising ground, to the foot of the moun- 
tains of the interior. This tract is projected into the Straits at its 
southern extremity by a group of hillocks which are continued in the 
sea by the Dindings. Between 7 and 8 miles to the south the sum- 
mits of another less elevated group rise above the sea level in the 
form of the Sambilang Islands. 

Opposite this group, the river Pérak, one of the largest of the 
Peninsula, disembogues, bringing down large quantities of sedi- 
ment from the continent, which, owing to the current of the river 
flowing into the sea in a north westerly direction, appears to be 
chiefly deposited to the south The Pérak appears to have a con- 
siderable descent, as, during the rains, the water is fresh and the 
current strong within a mile of the sea. The country drained by it 
is large, and its feeders are very numerous. From its mouth, where 
vessels with a draught of 12 feet can eross the bar, to the source of 
its higher feeders in the mountains, where it meets the eastern coun- 
try of Patani, is said to be nine days pulling and poleing through a 
course of about 150 miles. The breadth in the alluvial tracts, o¢ 
while it remains navigable by vessels drawing 15 feet, is irregular, 
but reaches a mile in some places. Judging from its size and the ve- 
locity of its current it is probably the largest river on the west cozst. 


a sae o 
we have alluded. It is in factin the same meridiag with the western coast 
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From the Pérak to the Salangor, the next large river, the advance 
of the land has been great. <A perfectly level country extends in- 
land to the foot of the mountains. At the mouth of the Salangor 
there isa hill. To the south lies an extensive mangrove swamp. In 
the interior one of the feeders of the Salangor is said to unite with 
Sungi Ginta, which flows eastward and joins the Pahang. 

The character of the Straits now changes. Abreast of Sdlangor 
commences a large tract of islands, rocks and sand banks, stretching 
to the southwest in the Arroas well across the Straits. The North 
Sands, it is highly probable, and partly attested by soundings, are dis- 
posed upon summits of rocks. Pulo Kallam and Pulo Lumat are 
merely low mud flats covered with jungle, and separated from the 
wiainland, which here entirely agrees with them in character, by nar- 
row channels kept open by the strong currents which set through 
them owing to the great sandy flat which stretches to the northwest 
opposing the progress of the tides. Another considerable river, the 
Kalang or Kallam, the head of which approaches within one day of 
the Pahang, aids the Salangor in producing this large mud deposit. 

Beyond Lumat point the Straits become narrow. The coast of the 
Peninsula has hitherto advanced in a nearly uniform 8. 8S, E. direc- 
tion, and that of Sumatra ina S. E. by E. direction, forming two sides 
of a triangle gradually converging towards an apex at Pulo Roupat, 
From P. Lumat, however, the coast of the Peninsula is abruptly de- 
flected in its direction to N. W. by W...S. E. by E. so that its line be- 
comes nearly parallel to that of the Sumatra coast, which continues the 
same as before. 

When abreast of Parcelar hill the conclusion is at once forced upon 
us that it was formerly an island. The coastin front and on both 
sides, and the country for a great breadth behind it as far back as 
the mountains, are quite flat. To the north, Kallam and Lvimat are seen 
as level as the sea, and scarcely rising above it, and the mainland, for 
perhaps 20 miles inland, seems to be a continuation of the same level. 
The mountains in the interior are very irregular, towards the north 
and south peaked or deeply serrated, and about the centre, more even 


und bulky, but this must in some measure arise from the position of 
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the spectator. Two ranges are distinguishable. The northern large 
er and gradually sinking into a low wall like ridge, terminated by an 
isolated hill. The southern more peaked and terminating abruptly 
in the plain. This range appears to be the last of the great middle 
chains or groups of the Peninsnla, The termination is probably near 
the latitude of Parcelar Point, or perhaps a little to the south. The 
ranges on the eastern side of the Peninsula, according to Horsburgh, 
are observed from the China sca to terminate near the parallel of 
Pulo Varela, which is further north, so that the line on which the 
southern faces of all the principal ranges rest is probably conforma- 
ble or perperdicular to the direction of the chain.* From this lati- 
tude to Singapore there are some bulky ranges of no great length, 
such as the Rumbou mountains, and great isolated masses, such as 
Mt. Ophir to the south east of Malacca, Mt. Formosa, and, near the 
extremity of the Peninsula, G. Pulai on the west and, on the east, 
G. Pantei and the Lulumat group, all there visible from Singapore. 
From Lumat Point to Tanjong Buru (the southern extremity 
of the mainland) a distance of 160 miles, the coast pursues a direct 
and regular course, contrasting so greatly in this respect with the 
northern portion of the coast and with the epposite coast of Suma- 
tra in particular, that we naturally look for some general cause to ac- 
count for a circumstance so remarkable, and we think it will be found 
that the uniformity of the Peninsular coast, and the broken insular 
character of the shores of Sumatra, are both occasioned by the con- 
traction of the Strait, and the consequent increased force of its tides ; 
on the one side gradually abrading old alluvion, partially protected 
by a series of rocky points, and, on the other, preventing the regular 
accumulation of new deposits, keeping open channels, and causing 
mud to rise in the form of banks and insular flats. Sumatra jis here 
traversed by four large rivers, the Racean, Siak, Kampér and In- 
dragirit, whieh flow through a country perfectly alluvial and flat, and 
of great breadth. The whole of this country is evidently the cre- 
* We observed, however, that on the east coast, although the country 
between the Sidili and Indau (traversed by the Simrong) was on® hilly, 


the northern bianch of the Indau and its feeders rose amongst mountains, 
which were ii groups stretching continuously (0 the northward. 
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ation of these rivers, and the vast accumulations of alluvial matter at 
their mouths evince their undiminished energy in transporting the de- 
tritus of the mountains to the sea. It is evident that the sea formerly 
covered the whole of the broad alluvial plain to the commencement of 
the mountain slopes. At that period perhaps the greatest current was 
on the western side of the Arroas, and across a tract now forming part 
of Sumatra, and, at all events, the current of the Straits spread over an 
area more than twice the breadth of the present channel. The com- 
paratively feeble rivers of the Peninsula would then be aided by the 
gentler tides in filling up the hollows between the ridges and hillocks, 
and extending their alluvion seaward, But with the swifter advance 
of the opposite shore through the operation of the more powerful 
rivers of Sumatra, the tides would increase in force, oppose a resist~ 
ance to the eoutraction of their banks, and turn their erosive action 
against them with the more effect the further they encroached. The 
result of this interaction would be very different on the two banks. 
On the Sumatra side the balance of accumulation and abrasion would 
be in favour of the land. On the side of the Peninsula it would be 
in favour of the sea. At this stage we conceive the Straits are now 
arrived. How long it has continued, we have as yet no data on 
which even to build a surmise. 

When in Malacca for a few days in March 1846 we resided in a 
bungalow close to the beach opposite Pulo Upé. From the height 
and appearance of the alluvial plain, which is slowly wasting, we 
think it may be inferred that it is of great antiquity, that, at one 
time, it extended much further into the Strait, and that it is pro- 
bably many ages since its coast has ceased to advance and begun to 
retrograde, The appearance of the growing parts of the shore of 
the Strait requires that we assign a former coast linc at some dis- 
fanee seaward, and remaining stationary or advancing during a 
long period, to explain the accumulation of fine clay sediment to the 
level at which it is found on the existing coast, and the after ac- 
cession of vegetable mould tu a considerable thickness. On a sub- 
sequa€ht visit to Malacca we were enabled to trace the same line of 


wncient coast, at a point further east, running inland at a slight angle 
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to the present continuation of the beach, which is a section of a newer 
and lower bank of sand on which the western suburbs of Malacca 
stand. Behind this bank is a cultivated clayey flat, from which the 
old coast line rises 3 to 4 feet ‘This coast line, which is now cover- 
ed with paddy, must have been the site of a village in former days, 
as numerous fragments of pottery and hewn stone are thrown out in 
digging pits. When the sandbank was formed in front, the Malays 
must have abandoned their old dwellings. The inhabitants have a 
tradition that Pulo Upé was formerly united to the mainland. 
Tanjong Tuin (Cape Rachado) is evidently the remnant of a hilt 
of which the greater part has been eaten away by the sea. The con- 
cave coast between it and Tanjong Kling is sandy, and, in several 
places, lined with rocks, and, towards ‘Tanjong Tuan, with small is- 
lets. In this first characteristic it resembles the bight to the south 
of T. Kling, in which we found the evidences of abrasion so striking. 
We would not be understood to lay much stress on the character 
of the shore taken by itself, because in many places where the shore is 
yielding to the wayes, the coast may be the field of great accumulations, 
destined, ere the lapse of many years, to convert the wasting shore 
into an inland ridge or permaténg. ‘Thus a portion of the shore of 
Province Wellesley north of the Prye is wasting. On revisiting it in 
March 1846, after an absence of two years, we noticed that several 
cocoanut trees had been undermined and prostrated in the interval. 
Yet the mud flat in front is gradually rising and extending to the south. 
At Cape Rachado, on the coutrary, the main current of the Strait flows, 
and, at a short distance from the point, there are 30 fathoms of water. 
As a general rule in the Straits (but subject to exceptions) a grow- 
ing coast is covered with mangroves and overflowed by the sea, and 
a wasting coast is above the sea level and has a sandy beach in front. 
Even where the soil is clayey, the finer particles being suspended and 
carried away by the ordinary tides, and only the coarser left, a beach 
of this kind is formed. We may remark that in the middle and 
southern division of the Straits, there are no strong waves driven per- 
pendicularly on the coasts from the open sea, and consequently Broad 
and elevated sandy ridges or permatangs are not so liable to be form- 
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ed as along the northern coast. Hence in these parts the above ge- 
neral rule may be pretty safely applied, even where the shores can 
only be observed from some distance. We believe the greater part 
of the coast from Lumat to T. Buru, if examined minutely, would 
prove to be, onthe whole, a wasting and not an advancing coast; al- 
though at particular places, owing to the nature of the sea bottom in 
front, the configuration of the shore, and the set of the currents, 
alluvium is at present being deposited. For instance, at present there 
is a considerable bank stretching along the shore from Point Sizan 
off G. Banang (Mt. Formosa) to Pulo Cocob. Before the tidal cur- 
rents assumed, or sufficiently deepened, their present channels, they 
must have flowed with greater force over the space now occupied by 
this bank and within Pulo Pising.* The channel is now between 
the edge of this bank and Channels Bank, the projecting land of T. 
Buru having probably tended to throw the ebb or greater current off 
the shore, and scoop out a channel in a direction right up the Strait. 
The bank is now rising, the water on it between Pulo Pisang and the 
main, having been found by Captain Congalton and Mr. Thomson in 
1846 to be much less than the depth in the ordinary charts. It will 

- probably continue to decrease until T. Buru is wasted, ar the channel 
between Sumatra bank and the Long Middle bank is filled up by the 
advance of the former. ‘Tanjong Buru is protected by the islands, 
rocks and shoals stretching from T. Gul to the Rabbit and Coney, 
but is at present wasting. t 

* On the east side of the most westerly of the small islets close to P. Pi- 
sang, Mr. Thomson found barnacles, or the casts of barnacles, converted 
into a hard siliceous rock, apparently a variety of Lydian stone. The im- 
pressions were very distinct and of different sizes, and the spot where they 
occur is five feet above high water mark. The elevation which this marks 
must be of an older date than that evinced by the agglutinated shells at the 
Elephant Hill and B. Duraka Juru (ante p. p. 118,119.) It would even 
appear to be coeval with the great plutonic intumescence of the Peninsula, 
because rocks silicified and metamorphosed in precisely the same mode are 
found on P. Krimun Kichf, on the mainiand behind the Old Straits ef Sin- 
gapore, at T. Pingrang, on the eastern islands (in the China sea) &c. 

+ In old charts it appears as an Island, and Mr. Thomson informs us 
that there isstill the appearance of a channel breaking the line of coast. The 
Point is a low mangrove flat, and the Island was probably formed like Pu- 
lo Cocob by mangroves being trasported toa mud bank. From the point to 


P. C@cob the beach is sandy. A Biduanda Kallang of the Pulai informed 


us that he had crossed from that riyer to the coast, and found the whole 
to be a soft mud, 
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The only two large rivers which the Peninsula possesses along 
the coast from Point Lumat to T. Buru, are the Muar and the Batu 
Pahat. The former is apparently about 600 yards broad at its mouth, 
and 100 yards, 18 miles up the river. There are no rivers of consider- 
able size for about 90 miles south of Lumat, and this arises from two 
thirds of the breadth of the Peninsula lying here to the east of the 
watershed. But although the Muar does not fall into the sca until 
2° N. L., it probably acquires its size from running within the outer 
ranges of the mountains, in a direction nearly parallel to this part of 
the coast, and for nearly the same length. At the bar the depth varies 
from $ths. of a fathom to 4fathoms. The general direction is at first 
N. E. through an alluvial flat. Its course has not been described be- 
yond Gressik, which Captain Newbold visited. From information 
obtained on both sides of the Peninsula from Malays and Binua, we 
believe that it rises in Gunong Bermun,* and then runs in a south 
easterly direction through a mountainous country. When it has pass- 
ed the latitude of Mount Ophir, it receives the considerable tributa- 
ry of the Sigamet, and, bending towards the S. W., pursues that di- 
rection to the sea. 

The Batu Pahat (Rio Formosa) falls into the sea 19 miles to the * 
south of the Muar. Although inferior in size to the Muar, it is a re- 
markably fine river. It is deep, and proceeds E. N. E., gradually 
contracting in breadth from 100 yards to 50 feet, for about 20 miles 
by a winding course, through a plain so low that it is overflowed by high 
tides. It then bifureates, one branch proceeding towards the N. W. 
and the other towards the W. The first branch rises near the Muar, 
and in the same hill where one ot the feeders of the latter, the Pago, 
has its source. ‘The second branch rises in a marsh, from the oppo- 
site side of which a river bearing the same name (Simrongt) flows 
eastward and joins the Indau, which has its embouchure on the eas- 
tern coast. Near its mouth, the Batu Pahat receives a large tribu- 
tary from the north, which drains the, district between it and the 


Muar. ‘The southern side of its estuary is formed by a range of low 
e 
* See ante vol. i. p. 247. 
+ See ante vol.i. p. 240. 
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mountains which have been an island (a Pinang on a smaller scale.) 

We will reserve a more particular account of the tidal action and 
modern alluvial formations at the extremity of the Peninsula, till we 
treat of the geology of Johore in detail, and before leaving the west- 
ern coast, mention some facts illustrative of the advance of the Su- 
matra coast, and corroborative of the view above taken respecting the 
shifting of the Straits from the Sumatra to the Peninsula side. It 
may be gathered from Mr. Anderson’s work* that the country, so far as 
observed by him in ascending the principal rivers from Déli to Sidk, is 
of an uniform modern alluvial formation. ‘The first layer consists of 
black mould, varying in thickness from 2 to 10 feet. The next layer 
is stiff white clay, 3 or 4 feet thick. The third or lowest is composed 
of sand and gravel, with fragments of granite intermixed. Near the 
hills up the Assahan River, the highest layer is red earth, and this 
rests on mud and sand. Higher up, large masses of granite and 
light sandstone were found on the margin of the river. At Jambi, 
Lieutenant Crooke found the soil to be, Ist. a Jayer of rich yegeta- 
ble mould, 2nd. a layer of clay, 3rd, at the depth of 11 or 12 feet, a 
layer of peat, four feet in thickness “ containing trunks of trees of va- 
rious dimensions, the bark undecayed and the fibres of the wood re- 
taining much of their natural colour, strength and elasticity,” 4th. a 
layer of fine light coloured clay. Neither stone nor gravel were ob- 
served in the soil. But pebbles of quartz and fragments of ironstone 
are washed down by the river from the interior, and deposited on the 
sand bank.” 

PResides the great. rivers, innumerable smaller ones traverse the 
country and are frequently united by channels. All the lower part 
of the country is subject to periodical inundations. Whether, since 
the deposit of the oldest layers of alluvium near the hills, there has 
been any elevation of the land does not clearly appear. It is true 
that the largest part of the present surface of the alluvial country is 
considerably above the level of the sea, and there seems to be a gra- 
dual but slight rise from the present coast to the hills. It does not 


how@ver appear that this is greater than can be accounted for by the 


“ Sec Anderson’s Mission to Sumatra throughout. 
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ordinary action of tropical rivers, or inconsistent with the supposition 
that the line where the lower slopes of the hilly ground, when they 
attained their present elevation, met the sea, is distant from the line 
where the highest tidal wave now ceases. When the first alluvium was 
formed along the base of the hills, its surface would incline to a level. 
By the accumulation of matter in the beds of the river's they would be 
raised above the surrounding level, their courses would shift, and by 
these means, and the constant periodical inundations, the face of the 
land would gradually rise. In time, by the greater deposits nearer the 
hills of heavy detritus in the shifting channels, and of lighter matter 
from the inundations, the older portion of the alluvial tracts would 
acquire a slope. In the earlier ages of their history the inundations 
from the interior would probably rush down the valleys over broad 
areas, and, when they entered the plain, spread over them, and deliver 
their more bulky spoils over wide tracts. At this epoch the alluvium 
would tend to rise rapidly above the sea level and eucroach on the 
valleys. In later ages the valleys would have become wider and 
lower towards the interior, and deeper channels have been excavated 
in them. As the level of these channels aboye the plain descended, 
the channels in the plain would also be scooped deeper. The slope 
of the plain, and the softness and want of cohesion of its materials 
would facilitate this operation. In the result, a broad and deep 
trough would be formed, capacious enough to contain the waters of 
inundation. The river would then cease to increase, and rather tend 
to abrade, the older part of the plain, and the detritus of the moun- 
tains would not be deposited until the loaded waters reached and 
overflowed a newer external tract of alluvium, less elevated above the 
bottom of the channel. It is also to be supposed that during the ear- 
lier periods of the physical history of a country like Sumatra, consist- 
ing apparently of plutonic and volcanic rocky masses elevated beneath 
or through stratified formations, the detritus would be more abundant 
than in after ages. ‘The surface of the newest sedimentary strata 
would be often soft and easily yicld to the rains and torrents, From 
the summits or higher levels of the plutonic ridges, where the abrad- 
ing action would be greater, all the softer rocks would gradually be 
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carried away. If in the present day, when the more exposed strata have 
been probably long since stript off the higher mountains, when the 
volcanoes have ceased to feed the channels of the mountain streams 
and rain courses with sand, ashes and tufaceous matter, and the less 
elevated stratified hills and slopes are densely clothed with vegetation, 
we are struck by the great accumulation of alluvion going on along the 
whole east coast of Sumatra,* how vast must have been the amount 
of matter poured down from the bare and easily abraded heights in 
the rainy seasons of the first ages of the Island. Broad as the east- 
ern plains are, it does not appear necessary to refer either their 
formation or elevation to other than merely alluvial causes, more 
especially as the breadth of the different basins of the great rivers 
seems to be in some degree proportioned to their respective magni- 
tude. All the facts hitherto recorded are consistent with a strictly 
alluvial origin. 

The course of the Jambi, fur instance, has been accurately surveyed 
from the mouth of the northern and western branch, the Kwalla Nior, 
to the town of Jambi, which is distant in a direct line from the 
mouth of the main branch nearly 60 miles, but much more following 
the windings of the river. ‘The water flows up as far as Ukam 
which is about 40 miles in a straight line, but the tide retards the 
stream and produces a rise of two feet at Jami, and this although 
there is no estuary at the month to cause a high wave to rush up the 
river, and the force of the littoral tides is broken by Tanjong Bon. 
The channel increases in depth from the month,—where it is 16 
feet and the banks are only a little above the level of the sea at low 
water and consequently uninhabitable,—to Jambi, where it is about 40 
feet deep, and the banks 20 feet above the ordinary level of the river. 
It is at some places below Jambi nearly 100 feet deep. In the rat- 


ny season it rises from 12 to 15 feet, and at Muara Jambi overflows 
Silee 

* The large islands of P. Rupat, P. Bankalis, P. Padang, P. Panjore and 

P. Rantau, facing the Peninsular coast from Tanjong Tudn to T. Buru, are 

all alluvial, and appear to be great flats of mad formed by the sediment 

brought down by the Rakan, Siak and Kampar. Extensive flats not yet rais~ 

ed tg the level of the sea extend in front of the four last islands. Aboutone 


he the present breadth of the Strait is occupied by these islands and 
anks. ; 


s 
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the banks, which are there 15 feet high, and inundates the whole 
country to the sea, a breadth of 50 miles. 

The remarks of Mr. Anderson on the country of the Assahan river 
seem to show that the whole of it is alluvial, and the fact, before al- 
luded to, of his finding near the hills a surface bed of red earth 8 feet 
thick, resting on mud and sand, is a strong proof that the gradual 
elevation of the plain towards the interior is due to accumulation 
from ubove in the mode before mentioned, and not to upheaval from 
below. Mr. Anderson mentions that the Malays have a tradition 
that the sea was formerly at Pulo Gordb, which is 30 mile up the 
Delli river, and affirm that, 200 years ago, it was at Serantan, 15 
miles up the river Assahan. These traditions at least shew that the 
advance of the land is so marked as to force itself on the observa- 
tion of the natives. 

Upon a review of all the information we possess regarding the 
great eastern plain of Sumatra, the most reasonable conclosion at 
which we can arrive seems to be that it is entirely formed of alluvi- 
um, and that the western shore of the Straits was, at some ancient 
epoch, from 60 to 100 miles more to the westward than it now is. 

If we extend our observations to the southward, we find that the 
great flat alluvial plain extends across the basins of the Palembang 
and Tulang Bawang rivers to the Java sea. It is thus almost cer- 
tuin that the greater part, as It is very evident that at least a large 
part, of the low country of Lampong, Palembang, Jambi, Siak &c., 


were once covered by the sea. The bearing of this circumstance on 


the modern geological history of that Archipelago of which Singapore 
is the most northern Island will be adverted to in a future paper. 

Of the numerous rivers which fall into the Straits of Singapore 
the largest is the river Johore, the estuary of which is the finest in 
the Peninsula. ‘The river itself has a long course, and preserves a 
considerable breadth and depth until it bifurcates. The eastern 
bianch, called the Lingfu, rises in Gunong Lulumut, the highest of 


the most southerly mountain range, and the western, the Sayong, 


amongst low hills. ss 


Although the eroding action of tides and currents is feeble com- 
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pared with that of heavy waves or breakers, there are localities in 
which they appear to exert a large influence in the abrasion of points, 
and accumulation of alluvium. The Strait of Singapore afford ma- 
ny evidences of this. It is formed by a submarine valley cutting 
across the Peninsular range. ‘The projecting belts of hills and their 
strata are consequently transverse to the direction of the currents. 
Wherever exposed, they are seen to be rapidly wasting. The hori- 
zontal strata of the Siglap and Tanah Méré hills, having in great 
measure escaped the plutonic influence, yield rapidly, and have fur- 
nished materials for the sandy plains which stretch between and on 
either side of them, and the sand bank which fronts them. The se- 
dimentary ranges to the west of Singapore plain, which have been 
variously indurated, charged with iron, and highly inclined, have op- 
posed greater resistance to the sea; but the quantity of soft clays and 
shales which they contain has facilitated its action, and long ribs and 
ledges of ironmasked rock, stretching across the banks, mark at once 
how difficultly destructable they are in themselves, and how unavail- 
ing they have proved to save the hills which they bound together. 
At one place the sea has cut through some highly indurated strata 
and divided an island (Blékang Matt) in two, and, a strong cur- 
rent rushing through this narrow gateway into New Harbour, its old 
circuitous route around the northern end of the island has gradually 
been filled up with mud, and the detached northern half thus united 
to Singapore. The islands in the Strait are all greatly abraded. 
The plain of Singapore affords a good illustration of the mode in 
which the alluvial tracts of the Peninsula have been formed. Origi- 
nally a bay, with numerous creeks penetrating between the hill ranges 
which form its boundaries and receiving the streams from the short 
ravines at their summits, these creeks have been gradually convert- 
ed into vallies, and the bay into a plain. Several ancieut sandy 
beaches have been preserved, rising above the clayey plain to heights 
which measure the difference between the ordinary high water level, 
or that to which the sea can deposit mud, and the levels to which 
waves of different force can roll up sand on beaches and banks. The 


different directions in which these permatangs run, with reference 
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to each other and to the present beach, shew how the alterations in 
the form of the coast have, from time to time, altered the directions 
of the waves and currents. One of the oldest, that which runs pa- 
rallel to the Sirangun road across the wide mouths of the Bukit Ti- 
mah and Balestier vallies, on the west side of the plain, appears to 
have been coeval with the scarping of the flanks of the Siglap range, 
on the east side of the plain, which are now separated from the sea 
hy a sandy plain, but which have, evidently been the “ Red Cliffs ” 
of ancient times. The present sandy beach extending from Siglip 
to Tanjong Ru (Sandy Point,) where it projects in a long tongue 
into the harbour, has shut in the mud flat of the Gélang, given a 
common estuary to that stream, the Kallang and the Rochor, and 
is rapidly forcing them to unite. The high beaches of sand have 
had different effects according to the level of the flats which they have 
banked in. Mud flats covered with mangroves and overflowed by 
the tides have been converted from salt water, into brackish, mar- 
shes. Lower flats, where completely blocked in by the sand beaches, 
"have been eventually changed into fresh water swamps, in which ve-« 
getable matter has accumulated to a considerable thickness. The 
raising of the bottom of the bay above the level of the sea has been 
attended by a rise in the level of the lower part of the vallies, 

With the exception of the Sidili and the Indau (of which a short 
account will be found ante Vol. I. p. 243) none of the rivers of the 
eastern coast have been explored. The southern principal branch 
of the Indau, the Simrong, communicates with the branch of the 
Latu Pahit of the same name. The Peninsula between the basins 
of the Indau and the Batu Pahat consists of low hills. The north- 
ern braveh of the Indau rises in Gunong Sigamet, which gives its 
name to the largest feeder of the Muar. 

The Pahang is a large and important river. Its principal upper 
branch, the Sirting, is said to rise in Gunong Bermun, where the 
Muéar, Sungi Ujong and Kéllang have their sources. The upper 
part of its course lies in a mountainous and hilly country, in which 
the only lake in the Peninsula of considerable size is situated. After 

# long course the Pahang falls into the sea in lat. 3° 34’. Its mouth 
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is divided by an island into two channels, of which the northern has a 
breadth of about 150 yards and a depth of 4 fathoms at high water. 
Above this the river is about a mile broad. 

Of the other considerable rivers of the eastern side of the Pe- 
ninsula, the Tingeran, Tringanu, Klantan &c. we know even less. 

The islands off the eastern coast are in general rocky. The sides 
exposed to the N. E. monsoon are particularly steep, rugged and 
full of deep fissures and caves. Where small sandy coves occur, we 
observed in Pulo Tingi large pebbles of greenstone rolled to some 
distance beyond high water mark of the season of our visit, the close 
of the S. W. monsoon. Many were spheroidal, perfectly polished, 
and three and four feet in diameter, asize that would not be remark- 
able in stormier latitudes, but which is interesting as a measure of 
the force of the waves on the eastern coast of Johore compared with 
those on the western, where we never saw pebbles one twentieth of 
the bulk driven up in heaps on the beach. 

The matter of which the alluvial tracts of the Peninsula are form- 
ed consists principally of clays, whitish, greyish, yellowish, bluish and 
blackish, with a varying proportion of silex. The clays of the Sin- 
gapore plain appear to be less siliceous than those of Malacca and 
Province Wellesley. ‘This may arise from the more felspathic cha- 
racter of the Singapore plutonic rocks. But it may be also due, in 
some measure, to the smallness of its streams, and the consequent 
slighter deposit of infusorial silex, which, considering the great num- 
ber of streams and creeks in which the waters of the Peninsula meet 
those of the sca, must have furnished a large portion of the matter 
of the plains.* 


* Asa very considerable proportion of the matter of the alluvial plains 
and islands on both sides of the Straits of Malacca, must have been derived 
from infusorix, we subjoin an extract from a paper by Prof. Ehrenberg on 
the subject shewing some of his results : — 

1. The minute microscopic animals of the sea extend up the bed of the 
Elbe, (and this is probably the case, also, in all rivers directly connected 
With the ocean, ) as far as the ebb and flood of the tide are perceptible. 

2. The flood-tide in the upper district of the river, even where the salt 
taste is no longer perceptible, as above Hamburgh, docs not consist merely 
of an accumulation of the river waters occasioned by checking its outflow, 
but ismow proved to he duc to the direct introduction ofthe sea water, pro- 
bably under the river water, and extending, very disti@cily, as far as cighty 
English miles above the mouth of the river. 
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In the vallies of Singapore pure white pipeclay, of which fine white 
porcelain ware has been made, is found abundantly. It appears in 
general to be derived from the decomposition of the subjacent pluto- 
nic rock. 

The vegetable deposits which occur in the alluvial tracts, and are 
frequently thick and extensive, are spongy masses of dead plants, (in 
which trees are often thickly imbedded), saturated and swollen with 
water, and resting on a black mud. When drained the level sinks 
considerably. 

Shells are found, often very abundantly, in the alluvial clay. Beds 
of coral are also occasionally met with. The infrequency of deep 
excavations is probably the reason why, in localities inhabited from 
very ancient times, human remains are so seldom brought to light. 
In the inner part of the Singapore plain a piece of coir rope was 
found 6 feet below the surface, and a piece of wood bored through 
and having the hole filled with the twisted fibres of a piece of rope, 
was found in the town of Singapore at a depth of forty feet.* In 


3. Since in the lower portion of the Elbe, the mud, consisting of a mass 
of clay and slime, which often interferes with the navigation, only accumu- 
lates so far up as the flood tide is perceptible, but above this point, the bed 
of the river consists of pure siliceous and other sand, it is eyident, that the 
cause of this singular phenomena, which has hitherto not been sufficiently 
ex loined, is principally owing to organic conditions. ft appears, in fact, 
that the mixture of river and sea water gradually kills vast multitudes of 
the minute organic bodies, and causes them to fall to the bottom, and form 
these accumulations. 

4. The marsh land of the lower district ef the Elbe, below Hamburg, 
and, probably, of all rivers flowing into the ocean, and considered as hu- 
mus, does not merely or even chiefly consist of matter brought down by the 
stream from distant regions ; and still less is it alocat production of the 
minute animatcules existing in river water ; but itis to a very considerable 
extent derived from organic beings existing in the ocean. 

5. If we deduct the admixture of fine sand as a matter of uncertain ori- 
gin, we shall find, not only at Cuxhaven, near the mouth of the Elbe, but 
also at Gliickstadt, that from one quarter to one third of the mess of fresh 
mud is owing to the influence of marine animalcules, and that above Ham- 
burgh, as far as the flood tide extends, the proportion is about half as great ; 
but it has been already shown, that what appears to be fine sand may also, 
in a great measure, be an altered state of organic siliceous shells. —Q. Jour- 
nal Geological Society, vol. I. p. 252. 

* Mr. Thomson bored through 10 feet of blue mud and 80 feet of ferru-- 
ginous earth before this piece of wood was brought up. Other 40 feet of 
hard ferruginous earths and clays were pierced at this locality (near the 
Hiodu Temple.) 

At the Gaol 55 fees of blue mud mixed with shells were found resting on 
red earth mixed with the bark of trees, . 
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Banka, where tin pits are often dug to a considerable depth through 
the alluvium, there has been found a bed of turf, with wood which 
had been cut, below20 feet of clay; a boat, differing wholly from any 
of the kinds which have been in use from time immemorial, at a 
depth of 16 feet; and traces of a rice field in another deep pit.* 


ADDENDA. 


Heights of mountains.—(Ante p. 89.) In a M. S. plan of the 
triangulations on which Lieutenent Woore’s excellent map of Pinang 
is based, we find the height of Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak) given at 
3894 feet, which is probably nearly correct. From a recent trigo- 
nometrical estimate by Mr. 'Thomson, it would appear that Gunong 
Lédéng (Mount Ophir) is about 4320 feet high,t at least 1300 feet 
lower than the height given by Captain Newbold. The height of 
the most southern mountain, G. Puldi, has been trigonometrically 
ascertained by Mr. Thomson to be 2152 feet. 

Climate of Singapore.—We omitted to notice a phenomenon 
peculiar"to the southern extremity of the Peninsula. This is the 
warm and enervating winds which frequently blow in the night and 
mornings from the 8. E., during the months of June, July and Au- 
gust. They are felt most towards the morning ; and this, together 


At Teluk Ayer near the beach the layers bored through were 
Soft blue mud with sheils,.. ‘ .. AO feet. 
Bright red clays, oioaee with brown and yel- 
low clays,.. es 
At the foot of Government hill near the Convict Lines there was found 
White clays,.. 20 fect. 
Red id. and laterite resting on a very hard white 
clay, 

In digging “ Tocksing’s Well” nine feet ofalluvial sand were found to rest 
on ferruginous gravel similar to that which occurs frequently on the hills 
hear Singapore. 

* Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie 8 Yaar. 11 Aft. 

+ A theodolite observation made by Mr. Thomson on the Malacca shore 
at a distance of 29 stat. miles gave a height of 4,320 feet above low water 
mark. Mr. Thomson afterwards observed the peak to dip below the hori- 
zon when at a distance of 77 miles, and with the cye 3 feet above the level 
of the sea, which would make the height 4,800 feet. Mr. T. adds, in the 
memorandum with which he has furnished us, since the text was printed, of 
these observations and the borings mentioned in the preceding note, that he 
had no opportunity of taking more careful ohservationsor the height of Mt, 
Ophir. but that the above cannot haye an error of above 50 feet. 
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with the circumstance of their having only been observed within a 
short distance from the shore, induces us to believe that the peculiar 
sensation which they occasion (differing from that caused by the pro- 
per hot winds of India) is owing to their meeting the cold and damp 
nocturnal atmosphere of the Peninsula, which absorbs their caloric 
rapidly. Hence the feeling of warmth appears to be limited to 4 
short distance from the sea. In the interior of Singapore they do 
not appear to be felt. In the band over which they extend, all the 
hollows having elevations between them and the sea, and even the 
leeward sides of hills near the beach, have the proper land tempera- 
ture. ‘The sudden change of sensation in passing from the sheltered 
to the exposed places, as a person may repeatedly do during a morn- 
ing’s ride, is very striking. Towards morning the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the land, and that of the sea, atmosphere, 
is at its maximum. After stinrise the temperature of both is raised 


and equalized, and the contrast gradually ceases. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following facts, as illustrative of the great extensibility of 
membrane and muscle in the Serpent tribe, may prove interesting 
to some of your readers, as a sort of light desert after the more 
hearty meal of your regular and systematic papers. 

On the 14th. ultimo a Boa constrictor was sent for my inspec- 
tion, which had that morning swallowed a pig belonging to some Chi- 
nese at Sungi Kranjie. It would appear that the snake had been seen 
lurking about the stye several days pf€vious to his last meal which 
cost him so dear; he artfully however escaped the owner of the 
swine, who had ineffectially attempted his capture or destruction on 
these occasions ; but on the morning in question, the Boa succeeded 
in getting entrance into the stye, and, having helped himself to a 
Porker, found himself in the dilemma of the Weasel in the Barn,—he 
could not get out again. The owner came upon him in this state of 
helplessness, and, having called comrades to his assistance, setured the 
victim, torpid from his voracious exertions, and brought him in tri- 
umph into Town. 

Now you will say there is nothing novel in all this, nevertheless 
the disparity of size between the carcase of the pig and the jaws and 
body of the snake struck me so forcibly, and appeared so extraordi- 
nary, that I forthwith proceeded to ascertain the exact relative pro- 
portions, and found them as follow. The snake was twelve feet, nine 
inches long, transerve diameter of jaw inside three and a half inches, 
neck round nine inches, greatest girth of body at thickest part, when 
pig was out, eleven and a half inches. The pig weighed thirty se- 
ven catties and a half, or rather more than fifty pounds, was a good 
three fourths grown young sow, and lay apparently without a mark 
of violence upon its body, not a hair ruffled, legs unbroken; indeed 
old Isaac Walton never dealt more tenderly with his frog than the 
Boa had seemingly done with young Piggy. Upon closer examina- 
tion*it was however discovered that the ribs were broken, but as the 

Vol. 17. No. I, Feb. 1848. 
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animal remained in its place of sepulture some hours, sufficient gases 
had been generated to rectify the effects of the erushing and restore 
piggy to her pristine comeliness of shapc ; the contrast therefore was 
the more striking, but still it is quite inconceivable, how the animal” 
was ever swallowed ; how the head of the pig passed the jaws of the 
snake, would I think puzzle a conjuror to determine ; and how the 
snake felt I leave to the consideration of some hopeless Dyspeptic. 
So distended were the walls of the abdomen by the unusual meal, that 
the whole pig could be seen plainly through them ; they became dia- 
phanous and thin as gold beater’s skin. The vitality of the monster 
equalled his voracity, for, despite the numberless blows of clubs on its 
head, two hours after the pighad been cut out of the abdomen, I saw 
the tail firmly coil itself around a stake. Boa met with poetical 
justice, for, the same evening, he descended into the very little less 
revenous maws of some Chinese, who looked upon the fiesh as some- 
thing exceedingly piquant and appetizing, and eagerly they strove 
amongst themselves who should possess the largest share of it. O. 


The Revd. Mr. Keasberry has favoured us with the first No. of 
a little monthly Journal in the Malayan language, intended for the 
instruction of children, and entitled ‘* Taman Ptingatauan bagie ka- 
nak kanak.” It contains 24 pages, and is got up with great neat- 
ness. It is intended not only for the boys at Mr. Keasberry’s school, 
but for general circulation in the Straits. It is printed in Roman 
characters, which will adapt it to the use ofa considerable class who 
can read English, but to whom Malay is more familiar, although 
they cannot read it in the Arabic characters. In our next issue we 
shall notice the contents, and give a few extracts. In the meantime 
those of our readers who have the means of bringing it to the notice 
of the class in question, will confer a bencfit on them by doing so, 
as the want of books in the Malay language adapted for children 
must have hitherto been a great bar to their improvement. The 
gratuitous distribution of a few coptes would cost but little, for the 


price of a number is only 25 cents. 
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VIEW OF THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE BRI- 
TISH POSSESSLONS IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA. 


By J. Banesrier, Esq., 


Corr. Mem. of the Am. Institute, Member of the Academy of 
Rhiems, &c¢. &e. &c. 


Berore entering on the following rapid survey of azriculture in 
the British possessions in the Straits of Malacca it may be well to 
say a few words regarding the physical and political conditions of the 
country. 

The “ Straits Government” embraces the island of Pinang (Prince 
of Wales Island) and its adjacent Province Wellesley, on the Ma- 
layan Peninsula; the Island of Singapore ; and Malacca situated like 
Province Wellesley on the mainland. ‘The three Settlements lie oa 
the easterly side of the Straits of Malacca, occupying as many uncon- 
nected spots from lat, 1% 17’? to 5° 20’ North and 109° 257 and 
104° East Long. 

Each of the three Settlements has a presidins Magistrate, under 
the name of Resident Councillor, and over them presides a Governor 
appointed, as the Resident Councillors are also, by the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council of India. The Straits Government is subordinate 
to the Government of Bengal. 

The aboriginal population consist of Jakoons, a people quite in a 
stite of nature who are the tenants of almost impeneti ble forests, 
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und of Malays more or less civilized. To set down the population of 
the country at one person per square mile is not thought to be an 
under estimate by those who have had the best opportunities of judg- 
ing after exploring the interior. ‘This estimate of course does not 
refer to the large towns in the occupation of Europeans. 

The climate of the Straits is rather more humid than dry. There 
can hardly be said to be, as in most other tropical countries, a dry 
and a wet season, and hence an agreeable temperature and continual 
verdure prevail throughout the whole year. The thermometer ranges 
from 70° to 85° and even down as low as 66° in the cool nights in 
January. 

The general character of the country has been described by one 
whose means of inspection have been considerable, and whose geolo- 
vical attainments constitute him a competent judge, thus, 

‘“< The elevated parts of the Straits Settlements are composed either 
of plutonic (principally granitic) rocks, or stratified clays, shales and 
sandstone, varying in their texture and composition, and frequently 
impregnated with iron. The Island of Pinang is one granitic mass, 
which changes its mineralogical, and consequently its agricultural, 
character as we proceed from the north to the south, From the sur- 
face of the channel and of Province Wellesley many Sow hilloeks and 
ranges rise, some of which are granitic and others sedimentary. Ma- 
lacca (including Naning) and Singapore consist of groups and ranges 
of hills, amongst which long and narrow vallics ramify. Granite and 
allied plutonic rocks are largely developed, forming extensive tracts 
in the Malacca territory, and, contrary to the opinion that has gene- 
rally prevailed, composiug the larger part of Singapore. The pluto- 
nic action which the sedimentary rucks have undergone in a greater 
or less degree has, in many places, veined and impregnated them with 
iron, and svimetimes so Jargely as to give them a completely iron- 
masked or lateritic character, a circumstance very uecessary to be 
remarked in an agricultural point of view. 

‘Phe vallies and plains are for the most part alluvial and consist 
chiefly of clay, Amongst this sand appears, occasionally ferming 


bands of sume breadth, but more often extending in long narrow 
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Qones raised a little above the level of the clayey flats. Where 
swamps have been formed by such sand belts banking in the water, 
vegetable matter has been accumulated. Its depth is regulated by 
the level which the clay or sand flat that has been banked in had pre- 
viously attained, and in different localities varies greatly. Where 
new, it consists of fragments of wdod and masses of acquatic plants 
more or less decomposed, and, where old, of a soft black peaty mat- 
ter, spongy and elastic at the surface, and below passing into a thick 
vegetable mud.” 

From which description it will be inferred that the soil is ceneral- 
ly good, which will be readily admitted on secingt the gigantic trees 
and the thick underwood of which the interininwble forests are com- 
posed of along the whole coasts from Johore to Province Wellesley, 
a distance of upward of four hundred miles. 

Until very recently Europeaus had done little in plantations of 
any kind. In the early part of the present century the high prices 
which spices bore induced several Europeans to commence the cul- 
tivation of pepper, nutmegs and cloves on the island of Pinang then 
recently ceded to the East Indi Company and made a principal 
place of stoppage for their ships trading to China. But subsequent- 
ly a long period of uninterrupted peace induced larger productions of 
these products and consequeutly lowered their value, which, together 
with the very high pretensions of the Company for the occupation of 
the waste lands, deterred enterprising Europeans from applying for 
them. But after some years a modification of the terms, with the 
prospect of a diminution of duties on sugar, led to the establishment 
of considerable Sugar plantations in Singapore and Province Wel- 
lesley under European management. ‘The boon obtained by the last 
named place in having her Sugar and Rum imported into the home 
markets on payment of the reduced duties encouraged the extension 
of cultivation there, whilst the denial of the sane advantage to Sin- 
pore at once checked any further efforts in Sugar cultivation. 

So recently as 1843 the official reports of Pinang show that only, 

ecwt. qrs. Tbs. 


393 3 10 of Sugar and 4,000 gals, of Rum were exported, 
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Whilst the records of the same office exhibit the following subse- 
quent reports of exports, viz., 
1846 from Ist July to 31st Dec. 18,000 piculs Sugar, 10,040 gals. Rum 
1847 from Ist July to 30th June 28,500 picuis Sugar, 13,000 gals. Rum 


and from Ist July to 31st Dec. the exports were estimated to be 
32,200 piculs Sugar 
59,000 gals. Rum. 


In the course of a very few years the exports will probably rise to 
about 100,000 piculs, when, as all the territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of the East India Company will have been taken up and under 
cultivation, no more ground will be available unless a further cession 
of territory should be asked for by the Indian Government and ceded 
to them by the chiefs of the adjoining native states. 

In the meanwhile nutmeg, cocoanut and rice cultivation have been 
on the increase on the island of Pinang and in the Province, which, 
with the returns of the cane lands, have made of George Town, so re- 
cently wearing the internal signs of decay, a bustling and flourishing’ 
mart. 

The natural fertility of the soil in Province Wellesley, which ge- 
nerally is level and little raised above the adjacent sea, assisted hy 
abundance of fish, bat-guano and other manures, of which the Chi- 
nese avail largely, cause large returns from the land, amounting in 
some instances to three tons of raw sugar or gour per acre. The 
cultivation of the cane is generally carried on by Chinese who yearly 
emigrate in large numbers, from Amoy chiefly, and who let them- 
selyes out for one year to Europeans or to Chinese cane growers, at 
from three to four Spanish Dollars per month, they finding them- 
selves in food, clothes &c. The Chinese, for the most part, manu- 
facture a coarse quality of sugar, called Jaggery, but they generally 
prefer to contract with Europeans who have mills and apparatus for 
manufacturing sugar and rum, to deliver to them their canes at 
from one and a quarter to oue and a half Spanish Dollars per pical 
of the gour made therefrom. As planted canes are from twelve te 
fourtcen months before they are ripe and ratoons from ten to eleven 
in the Straits, the planter gathers two full crops in two years. *Ma- 
ny labourers come also from the Madras side of India, who let them- 
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selves out on the estates and are more prised for various kinds of 
plantation works than as cane cultivators. 

Both in Province Wellesley and at Singapore sugar is manufac- 
tured by Europeans after the West India process. Almost every 
estate is provided with steam or water power to express the cane, 
and the juice is concentrated in coppers of various forms placed in 
ranges under which the dried expressed canes are used as fuel. Rum 
is also made as in the West Indies. 

Neither the plough, the harrow, nor any other agricultural helps 
are in general use; the hoc being the only implement of husbandry em- 
ployed by Chinese, or Malay or Kling coolies in the Straits, with the 
exception only of one estate where European implements are used,— 
and hence the great number of labourers employed on a comparatively 
small extent of canes. ‘Two and a half acres is the most that a Chi- 
naman cultivates in the year, and even this little is only obtained by 
hard driving, if working on monthly wages for a European. The 
returns from which would be about forty piculs of dry sugar, whilst 
in Louisiana, in the United States, where implements of husbandry 
adapted to this culture are freely used and notwithstanding the im- 
matured condition of the canes when cut,—which, owing to the cold 
season are obliged to be manipulated before they are ten months 
old,—each hand, or labourer on the estate, men, women and children, 
able to work, produces from five to seven Hhds. of Sugar of about 
one thousand pounds each, according to the returns made to and 
published by the Congress. A quantity truly enormous considering 
that from twenty five to thirty per cent of the labourers on a sugar 
plantation are either idlers so called (persons employed at various 
works out of the ficlds) or disabled by sickness. But the contrast 
between Louisiana and Java, in the extent of prodaction accord- 
ing to the number of labourers, is still greater than here, for, accord- 
ing to “ Temminck’s General view of the Dutch Possessions in the 
Indian Archipelago, ” not less than 2,440 men are variously employ- 
ed in producing a crop of 6,000 piculs of Sugar on an estate of 400 
Bahus or Bouws, which is about equal to an English acre. The 
same writer states the price of field labour at bee of a Dutch florin, 
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equal to one cent and a half of a dollar per day and not found. 

This immense economy of manual labour in Louisiana shews but 
too clearly the advantage to be obtained in the use of suitable helps 
and implements. Sixty stout mules, thirteen ploughs, and about a 
hundred and fifty hands, or slaves, suffices for the cultivation of six - 
handred acres of canes and two hundred of Indian corn, besides cut- 
ting a sufficiency of wood for the steam engine and range of concen- 
trating coppers. But manuel labor is not wasted there as in most of 
the sugar growing countries, particularly on this side of the Cape of 
Good Hope. There, the drills or furrows are opened with ploughs, 
there the grasses and weeds are extirpated by the same implements 
or by harrows, there the banking of the canes so slow in turning up, 
and so expensive in making here, is done with a subsoil plough, which 
not only throws up a bank for the present purpose but brings up to 
the surface, there to remain exposed to the influence of the atmos- 
phere for some months, a fresh body of earth held in readiness for the 
next crop. With these appliances, and with thorough drainage where 
needed, it is that the Louisiana planters obtain from unripe canes, 
in a season of nine or ten months, more than double the quantity of 
sugar from a given extent of ground than in any place within the 
tropics. 

The cultivation of the land as a business, except in raising paddy 
or rice, cannot be said to exist at Malacca. Nothing indieates that 
the Portuguese or the Dutch paid any attention to the soil, for there 
remains no vestige of any attempt at cultivation. And yet there is 
under British jurisdiction one thousand square miles of land well 
adapted to almost every description of tropical crops, and which al- 
most wholly remains in a state of nature. Around the town of 
Malacca for a few miles are extensive paddy fields planted chiefly 
by Malays, but elsewhere not a plantation is to be found. The 
Chinese, natives of the place, who resort to Singapore in search 
of fortune and who’as merchants, shopkeepers, and brokers, are 
the life of that commercial town, after a syccessful career return, 
whilst yet under middle age, to their Kiysium, their beloved Malacca, 
to pass the remainder of their lives. But here they are as inactive 
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ns they were stitring at Singapore, and instead of seeking occupation 
-by investing a portion of their wealth in rearing plantations of Spices, 
Sugar, Paddy or any thing else (for there is at present no commerce 
in the place,) they build splendid dwellings in a close and crowded 
district of the town, and in an impure atmosphere the remainder of 
their days are passed without following any serious occupation. Such 
is Malacca at this day, in an agricultural point of view. 

The hard conditions formerly imposed by the East India Compa- 
ny on their tenants, as has already been stated in the first part of this 
paper, kept back European enterprise at Singapore as at the other 
end of the Straits. But however a few Europeans and many Chi- 
nese ventured to make settlements in the interior of the Island, hop- 
ing for a more liberal policy. 

The Chinese undertook the growth of Gambier and Pepper, and 
gradually have extended themselves over a considerable portion of 
the Island. But they are evil doers rather than doers of good to the 
land, which after a few years cultivation they abandon, empoverished 
and overrun with lalang grass, and remove to a fresh clearing in the 
jungle, where the virgin soil becomes in its turn exhausted and a 
nuisance. 

The emigrants from China who yearly arrive here are of the very 
lowest classes of labourers in their own country, and for the most 
part enter into engagements with their countrymen already esta- 
blished here to labour for one year, in consideration of the payment 
of their passage money hither. At the end of the year, if perchance 
they have not quietly emancipated themselves before, they are free 
to do as they please, and as they are mostly taken up by the Gam- 
bier and Pepper planters they usually bargain with a Chinese shop- 
keeper in Singapore for money and provisions to enable them to set 
up with, pledging the future plantation and its products on conditions 
highly favorable to the capitalist. After having found a suitable lo- 
cation they squat upon it, not unfrequently without even applying for a 
license or cutting paper from the local authorities, a clearing is soon 
made in the forest, a part is planted in gambier and a part in pep- 
per, the fallen trees being preserved for future use in boiling the 
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the leaves of gambier into a strong decoction which on cooling hard- 
ens somewhat in appearance to soap. Now the Pepper vine, to be 
vigorous, and productive, requiries a good deal of manure, and the 
exhausted leaves of Gambier are carefully preserved to be afterwards 
deposited at the roots of the pepper vines, and this is the only ma- 
nure they receive, while to the Gambier plants none whatever is gi- 
ven. The ground is gradually impoverished; becomes less valuable ; 
lalang soon begins to shew itself among the plants; as the cultivator 
is not the proprietor, but a squatter, and as he has abundance of fresh 
ground at hand, and believing it to be more for his interest to begin 
a new plantation than to be at the expence of procuring manure to 
keep the old one in good order, it is not a matter of wonder that he 
should remove from place to place, and, as the locust, leave a tract 
of desolation behind him. 

The Europeans who commenced plantation of nutmegs, cocoanuts 
and Sugar canes have been put to great expence in extirpating the 
lalang left by the Chinese who preceded them, and as their perni- 
cious practice is still continued, the heavy out-lays required to put 
the ground in a fit state for planting will tend to discourage and re- 
tard European enterprise. 

There are several extensive estates of nutmegs owned by Euro- 
peans in tne Island in a very thriving condition, and more are year- 
ly added. This spice grows best in the red soil of the hills, and to 
increase the products large quantities of ‘rich manures are given to 
them, once in two or three years. 

The great attention the trees receive in the Straits has a very be- 
neficial effect on the nuts, which are large and of a much esteemed 
quality in the markets of the west. 

No success has attended repeated trials of cloves here ; until the 
trees reach the age of bearing they grow and look extremely well; 
but any expectation of a crop that may have been raised by their 
hitherto fine condition ends in dissappointment, for just then the 
trees assume the appearance of sudden blight as if lightning stricken, 
and they die. 

Cinnamon is much more successful, for wherever planted it grows 
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most luxuriously, but as no one has yet made a business of preparing 
it for the market its quality remains unknown. 

The article which, next to nutmegs, has arrested the attention of 
Europeans is the cocoanut tree, of which there are many extensive 
plantations in a very flourishing condition, holding out favourable 
prospects to the proprietors. Hitherto the Island has been supplied 
almost wholly from abroad with nuts and oil for its consumption 
which will before long be obtained from her own soil. 

Sugar cultivation was commenced on the island ten years ago and 
has remained stationary since, for the two plantations then come 
menced remain still the only ones. ‘The cause of this pause may be 
mainly attributed to the higher rate of duty charged in Great Bri- 
tain on the Singapore grown sugar than on that manufactured in 
other British Colonies, and this heavy difference is imposed because 
foreign sugar, like every other article of commerce, is freely admitted 
into the port ; as if it could not easily be ascertained and certified by 
the local authorities of the place which is the genuine production of 
the island. Another cause for its non progress is the want of adequate 
capital to carry on the business on a large scale. From the beginn- 
ing an impression has prevailed that neither the climate nor the soil 
were favourable to the cane, consequently no money facilities are ob- 
tainable in the shape of advances on growing crops or time loans. 
But to those acquainted with the matter the objections alledged will 
appear to be mere prejudice unsupported by facts, for if, in taking note 
of the climate, neither long protracted droughts, nor continuous sea- 
sons of wet are heard of, nor hurricanes, nor typhons, and if a soil chang - 
ing from red clay more or less mixed with sand, to fields of peat overlay- 
ing beds of blue clay filled with marine shells of various sorts be ob- 
served, if the observer does not class this soil as the very best, he will 
be apt to pronounce it, at least, good ; more particularly if, on pro- 
ceeding with his observations, he sees continuous fields of canes mea- 
suring from six to eight feet in the stem; which when ripe and ex- 
pressed yield a fair quantity of juice marking from 9° to 11° of 
Baumes Saccharometer. A practical observer will not he apt to is- 
sue a decree of condemnation against the cultivation when, besides, 
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he ascertains that the natural circumstances of the country allow 
of the taking of two full crops in two years: viz., one of planted 
canes in fourteen months, and one of rattoons in ten months ; and 
neither the quality of the Sugar or Rum obtained from the canes 
will lessen the favorable opinion he may have formed ; for the sugar 
he will observe in the London price current classed with that from 
Jamaica and obtaining in that market the same price, and the Rum 
his own judgment will place on an equality with that from the 
above named island, and no doubt would be equally valued in the 
home market if its sale for consumption there was allowed. But 
the foreign duty is charged on it which amounts to a prohibition. 
Singapore being thus circumstanced it ought not to appear extraor- 
dinary that sugar cultivation has not been progressive. 

Although Indigo is extensively used by the dyers of cotton fabrics 
here yet it is little cultivated in the island, where it might be pro- 
duced extensively, for the seeds thrive luxuriantly and abundantly 
wherever sown. Three crops have been reaped in a small experi- 
mental field sown with Bengal seeds, and probably, with more atten- 
tion than the experiment received, four cuttings might have been had 
in the year. 

Singapore is celebrated for the great abundance and excellence of 
its pmeapples which may be obtained during nearly the whole year, 
and from which, if the accounts published from time to time of the 
value of the silky thread obtained from the leaves are to be depended 
upon, a valuable article of export might be gathered.* The small 
circumjacent Islands, are quite covered with fields of this plant ; the 
fruit only is of any value to the Chinese cultivators, whilst hundreds of 
tons of the leaves are annually allowed to waste by slow decay on the 
ground. 

Some notice has already appeared in the Jourual of Gutta Perchat 
anew product from the Straits, which has attracted much attention 


and which daily becomes an article of greater commercial ‘value. 


* A small quantity is annually prepared and exported to China, as we 
accidentally discovered some time ago. Some notes which we made on 
the subject will be given in the Journal. —ED. J. 1. A. 

> Ante yol. 1. p. 22, 261. 
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The forests of Singapore have been pretty well cleared of the tree 
which the Malays cut down in order to come at the milky substance 
which, when boiled in water, turns into this solid substance, and the 
same imprudent and reckless people are now ransacking the woods 
of the Peninsula with every prospect of destroying the last remnant 
of the tree before long.* 

Many specimens of other products of intertropical regions are to 
be seen in a thriving condition in the Straits, leading to the conclu- 
sion that if attended to on a large scale, adequate qualities would be 
obtained. Coffee alone is said not to be remuncratiye, owing, as is 
alleged, to tle wetness of the climate which keeps the tree in a bear- 
ing condition all the year round, thereby decreasing its productiveness. 
It is certainly true that the trees yield fruit with very short inter- 
missions throughout the year, but how far this objection is valid is- 
not so clear as the same objection might be made to nutmeg trees, 
which also are in constant bearing but neve: theless yield abundantly. 
It remains yet to be seen, what has not yet been tried in the Straits, 
whether the cultivation of coffee under the conditions required in 
other countries, viz: in rich virgin hilly soil and protected by the fo- 
liage of larger trees from the burning rays of a vertical sun wil not 
give, more especially in the interior of Malacea, the returns usually 
obtained from the plant in other places.[ The few trees planted 
here and there produce beautiful small blue beans, the quality the 
most in favour in commerce, which mukes it to be regreted that as 
yet no serious and well directed attempt has been made to cultivate 
it extensively. : 


Sanguine expectations were at one time entertained of raising 


* But see the remarks ante voll. p. 263.—En. 

+ An experiment of the kind was made in Penang, and so long as the 
constant attention which such experiments require could be giyen, it was 
quite successful. The ultimate result is still uncertain. We hope that our 
local readers will favour us with accounts ofall such experiments. There 
is not a cultivated plant in the Straits of which the habits and culture have 
been fuily described, and no contributions would be more interesting and 
useful than accounts of these. We are promised papers on the nutmeg and 
cocoanut, and we hope all our other cultivated trees and plants will be suc~ 
cessively described by gentlemen who have given their attention to them.— 
ib. 
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cotton on the island and considerable expence was incurred in giving 
it a fair trial. But the magnificent reports of coming crops sent to 
the Agricultural Society of Bengal, and the cheering reports of the 
London brokers to whom trifling samples had been sent, were doomed 
to a short life, for although the cotton plants of almost every known 
species were tried, and grew well, still they yielded but few pods and 
these were for the most part mildewed and consequently not mer- 
chantable.* The fact is the climate is too damp generally for matur- 
ing a fibrous and delicate substance, requiring continuous dry and 
hot weather. 

But as has been already observed, agriculture has scarcely been in- 
troduced in the Straits. What little is done in planting is done with- 
out reference to art or science. The hoe is the implement in uni- 
versal use, slow and expensive, whilst the rapid and economical 
plough is wholly overlooked. Neither is the composition of manures 
attended to. But wherever fish, or bat-guano, or a dead horse or 
an old cow is to be readily got, it is carted to the field and immedi- 
ately applied as a fertiliser without admixture and decomposition 
with other nourishing substances, by which the quantity would be in- 
creased a hundred fold. 

The time is, however, fast approaching when enterprise and skill 
will reach the Straits. Its fertile soil, its rich and abundant tin and 
gold, its fine rivers opening extensive and frequent communication 
with the interior, the facility of obtaining cheap labor from India and 
China, and above all its temperate and very healthful climate will in- 
vite settlers, who, undertaking agriculture as a business, will avail 
themselves of the improvements of the day, and not let them re- 
main as nuw, a dead letter. 

* A full account of this attempt to introduce cotton would be highly va- 
luable. Ail such experiments, whether successful or unsuccessful, have a 
permanent importance, not only for the Settlements, but for the extensive 


adjacent countrics which partake in similar gejeral conditions of climate. 
~—ED. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES ON THE ISLANDS 
OF BALI AND LOMBOK. 


Tue 21st Volume of the Transactions of the Batayian Society of 
Arts and Sciences, which we received by the February Steamer, con- 
tains a highly interesting report upon the operations of the Society 
by its learned and indefatigable President Dr. W. R. Baron Van 
Hoévell, which was read at the last general meeting. As we cannot 
at present make room for the whole, we translate the portion which 
relates to the means taken by the Society to avail itself of the late 
expedition to Bali for the attainment of a more accurate and com- 
plete knowledge of that remarkable island. 


When the report began to be confirmed that an expedition against 
the King of B’liling, on the Island of B&li, was about to be under- 
taken, the attention of the Direction of the Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences was strongly attracted to that Island so important in 
relation to the philology of this Archipelago, and it appeared to 
them that it would lead to results of great value to science if this 
opportunity was seized to make antiquarian, historical, ethnological 
and linguistic investigations. In consequence of this the President 
of the Direction waited on his Excellency the Minister of State, Go- 
vernor General of Netherlands India, with the following address. 


Batavia 29th. February 1846. 


We find amongst the natives of the Archipelago over whom the 
Netherlands has exercised sovereign authority for about two centu- 
ries and a half, four different civilzations, viz., 

Ist. An original Polynesian or Malayan ; 

2nd. A Hindu civilization which followed on the Malayan, but 
which has so united itself with the more polished nations of these Is- 
lands (above all the proper Malay and Javanese) that, in language, 
manners, usages, letters and remains of religion, they bear a general 
clearly recognizable Hindu character. 

3rd. An Arabian Mahomedan civilization, which however, ex 
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cept in the forms of religion, has made very little change; and the 
principles of which, having been little imbibed by the people, aré 
in language, faith, customs and letters, plainly recognized as foreign 
mixtures ; 

4th. A Christian civilization which, thus far, only shews some 
traces amongst those people of the Archipelago to whom Hinduism 
and Islamism had not at all or only slightly penetrated. 

As therefore the Hindu civilization is the only one which has 
deeply imbued the character of the nations of these islands, it needs 
not to be demonstrated that, in order to learn the people thoroughly, 
we must make ourselves acquainted with the nature of the religions, 
and civil opinions, which, proceeding from the continent of India, 
(Hindoostan and the Dekhan) have changed the life and mode of 
thinking of the islanders. But we must also ascertain what changes 
the original Hindu principles have undergone through the peculiar 
character of the islanders themselves ; what modifications in that res- 
pect have had place. 

As a means of assistance towards the acquisition of this know- 
edge, we possess on Java an ancient sacred language, the Kawi, 
through the writings in which all that I have shewn above can be il- 
lustrated in whole or in part. But no one, whether amongst natives 
or European scholars, possesses, thus far, the key to this language. 
Again, many writings, particularly upon the ancient religion, are, 
through the intolerance of Islamism, nowhere to be looked for on 
Java itself. We even derive little light and illustration from the 
ruins of temples, from the images here and there scattered about or 
dug up from the ground, and from all that remains preserved from 
the ancient time. 

It is row however a fact generally known that on the Island of 
B4li the Hindu religion subsists undisturbed aud alone in the whole 
Archipelago, and in her two great capital forms, the Brahmanical, 
the original, and the Buddhist (following the conclusion of the great- 
est scholars) the reformed form. 

This phenomenon is one of the most remarkable that European 
Curiosity and ingenuity can select in the cast as the object of their. 
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researches. Every one who has made acquaintance, however super- 
ficially, with the principal religions of civilized Asia knows that 
Budhism was excluded by Brahmanism, and in a war, which endured 
for ages and desolated great regions, was exterminated by the Brah- 
minical worshipers. It is thus highly important for science to en- 
quire how the two religions, without destroying each other, subsist 
peaceably under the same government, are governed according to the 
same laws, and have known to remain free from Mahamadan supre- 
macy. For if we supposed a hostile relation between the professors 
of the two Indian religions on Bali, the M&hamadans would undoubt- 
edly have made use of this animosity in order to carry through their 
schemes of conquest, as they have done in all the neighbouring is- 
lands. 

Already therefore, viewed by itself, is this phenomenon of the 
highest importance ; but it acquires still greater value from the con- 
clusions which may be drawn from it for Java, where each sort 
(Buddhism with Brahmanism) had existed, and where in earlier ages 
the Hindu religion attained such a high grade of civilization that the 
evidences of it which the magnificent ruins in trachite, and the ex- 
cellent old writings, present, justly fill us with wonder and surprise. 

Two meritorious men who have so much forwarded the study of 
this Archipelago in general, have also furnished to the European 
public the first scientific accounts of Bali. Raffles and Crawfurd 
were on that island, and have communicated to us all that they them- 
selves saw, or heard from others, concerning the land, people, religion, 
language and literature. But however excellent their labours were, 
we know they can yet in no single particular be considered as satis- 
factory. We cannot however accord sufficient gratitude to Raffles, 
who was almost unacquainted with the languages of the Archipelago, 
for the unwearied diligence and care with which he collected materials 
for a knowledge of them. We recognize in Crawfurd’s paper on 
Hinduism on Bali (As. Reser. Vol 13. p. 128 and 199, Calcutta 
1820, Indian Archipelago Vul. 2.) the endeavours of a scholar, 
proceeding to explore a new field of research cautiously but with 
great strides, and to seek truth without prejudice or regard for opi- 
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nions once entertained. But to the labour of both these writers the 
compass was wanting which alone can give as atrue idea of the eon- 
dition of Bali. Crawfurd was only at B’liling, and had never seen 
the places where we are assured that pure Buddhism exists. He did 
not penetrate into the interior, while we know from the accounts of 
a Mahomedan, Abdullah* (Tijdschrift voor N. I. 7th. year 2nd. part 
p. 160,) and of other travellers, that in the interior, temples and 
images of gods exist, whose presence, Crawfurd, following what he 
had seen, denied. We want, besides, the writings of the Balinese, 
of which Crawfurd and Raffles only give some titles, and that with- 
out the requisite carefulness. The titles are, as W. Von Humboldt 
shews, Sanscrit. We want a carefully prepared account of arts and 
trades, of the state of cultivation, in short, of all that marks the con- 
dition of a nation. 

W. Von Humboldt has spread much light over Bali. This pro- 
found philologist has out of the above named not always clear springs 
alone, drawn with astonishing erudition and ingenuity, principally 
through the resemblance of the languages of the Archipelago to the 
Sanscrit, a number of conclusions, and made very probable conjec- 
tures, which must be tried on the spot, to enable us to receive them 
as sure truths. 

It is therefore the task of the advancers of science in these parts, 
to undertake those researches which, from his great distance and the 
poverty of materials, the great Von Humboldt could only defectively 
engage in. Not only must the phenomena of the present time be 
exhihited, not only must all possible light be collected on the past 
time from the mouths of the civilized inhabitants, but above all it is 
necessary that all K4wi and other manuscripts which can be heard 
of should be collected, because these are of the utmost importance 
for the illustration of the social and religious condition not alone of 
Bali itself, but also of the sti}l more important ancient Java. 

As I have said above, Raffles and Crawfurd have enumerated a ve- 


* We have made a translation of this curious and in many respects in- 
Btructive Malayan history of Bali which will appear in this Journal.—Ep. 
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ry great number of such Kawi writings which, to judge from the 
titles, must relate to the religious opinions of the people. On Java 
there has hitherto, so far as I know, only been met with Kawi tran- 
slations or paraphrases of the Indian heroic poems, the Ramayana 
and Mahabaratha. Through that however which we may expect 
from Bait this literature may become a whole, and we may hope to 
be placed in the possession of all that the Hindus have imported into 
the islands, and af the same time to trace the changes which the 
Hindu element has undergone on Java and on the other islands, par- 
ticularly also the supposed mixture of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism. 

On all these grounds I count to make my suit with effect to your 
Excellency on the necessity, for the literary reputation of the Dutch 
nation, that in the approaching expedition against the King of Bli- 
ling, which I understand will be ere long undertaken, the interests 
vf science be represented. As I above had the honor to repre- 
sent to your Excellency the eyes of all the philologists in Europe are 
fixed upon Bali. From that island they anticipate a new light on 
the history of the Archipelago. The Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences desires therefore to jou to the expedition an emissary of 
science with the following mission. 

Ist. To collect all Kawi and Balinese writings upon myths, reli- 
gions, laws, history, arts, &c. also ail inscriptions on stone, copper, &c. 

Zud. To bring over as many as possible of the images that may 
be found to the Cabinet of the Batavian Society, or, as this may be 
attended with too much difficulty, to note the peculiarities of these 
images, their agreement with and dissimilarity from the known Ja- 
vanese images, and to collect all legends and traditions concerning 
the images which may be found in the mouths of the people, prjuci- 
pally the Brahmans. 

3rd. 'T'o learn the present ritual, in the worship of the gods, 
feasts, &c., and to seek ‘for writings which are composed thereun, 
noting which belong to the Brahmans alone, and which to the whole 
people. 
4th. ‘To enable us to compare the style and architecture of thy 
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temples and religious and other principal buildings, through delinea- 
tions and notes, with those which are found on Java and in India. 

5th, To enquire if the Kawi is still used and how old the exist- 
ing writings are. Above all, also, whether the Kawi came to Bali 
from Java or immediately from India. 

Gth. If possible to engage a learned Brahman for the Datavian 
Society, and to bring him over here. 

If this mission shall be carried through it will spread a great light 
over the still little known Hinduism that existed on Java prior to Is- 
lamism, and, finally, a language which clearly belongs to the founda- 
tion of all philological researches into the Polynesian languages will 
be drawn out of an undeserved darkness, and given over to science 
which so long has desired to receive it within her cirele. 

To give the necessary orders to ensure Mr. Freiderich being 
placed, as much as circumstances will permit, in a position to make 
all the researches on Bali that concern his mission; and that the 
collection of writings, inscriptions, images &c., which Mr. Freiderich 
shall make in Bali may be conveyed to Batavia on board one of the 


ships of the expedition. 


The President of the Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences, 
Dr. W. R. Van Hoxeveun. 


As was tobe anticipated from the Governor General’s enlightened 
spirit and desire for the advancement of science and art, the propo- 
sition met with the approval of his excellency, so that already by de- 
cree of the 28th. February following what was desired in the above 
address was ordered. 

(The preamble of the decree incorporates a considerable portion 
of Dr. Hoevell’s address, and proceeds as follows.). 

Jt is found good and thought fit, 

Ist. ‘To make known to the Direction of the Batavian Society of 
Arts and Sciences that R. Freiderich is permitted to accompany the 
expedition which is presently to proceed to Bali, provided he will in 


every thing conduct himself with subordination, and that on his ac- 
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count nothing be done or omitted inconsistently with the necessities 
of the expedition,—he addressing himself to the Marine Department 
to provide for his passage hence and back. 

2ndly. The Society in the burden of this mission somewhat to 
assist &c. 

ordly. To desire the Government Commissioner for Bali J. F. 
T. Maijor with reference to the resolution of Art. 1. hereof, to af- 
ford Mr. Freiderich, as far as circumstances will permit, oppor- 
tunities to make those explorations on Bali which his mission shall 
require, with the provision that the collection of writings, inscrip- 
tions, images, &c., which he may make on Bali shall be forwarded 
to Batavia in one of the .ships of the expedition; the Minister of 
State, Governor General, reserving to himself to appoint the more 
particular disposal of the remarkable objects collected, which can- 
not be done «@ priori. 

4thly. To make known to the Direction of the before named So- 
ciety that the Minister of State, Governor General, will expect a 


circumstantial report of the results of the mission of Mr. Freiderich. 


Mr. Freiderich departed on the 26th. May, on board II. M. 
Schooner Circe, Lieut. Ist class Klinkert, which vessel eame to an- 
chor before B’liling on the 27th June following. After the impor- 
tant engagement between our sea and land force and the troops of 
the King of B’liling had taken place which resulted in the Kampong 
of that name being conquered and given to the flames, and the des- 
truction on the followiug day of the scat of the Raja himself, Singa 
Raja, the opportunity for scientific researches began. In the plun- 
dering and sacking some complete Balinese MSS., but mostly’ Ara- 
bian and Malay were found. They are chiefly written in the lat- 
ter languages, because the Kampong B'liling, is principally inhabited 
by Linganese and Bugis and some Chinese and Arabs. Mr. Zol- 
linger, who is charged by the Government with a scientific mission 
to Lombok and the islands lying further eastward of Java, being ac- 
cidentally with the expedition against B’liling, was present at the 
destruction of this Kampong and Singa Raja. He saved many MSS. 
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and objects of scientific importance which he succeeded in collecting 
"with much labour, danger and ingenuity. 

On the Ist of July Mr. Freiderich went on shore ; he found, the 
first evening, among the ruins of B'liling a number of loose leaves, 
partly letters; on the following day he accompanied the troops on 
an expedition to Singa Raja where he collected five complete Bali- 
nese MSS., and some wooden and stone images. The different ex- 
cursions which he made in the neighbourhood during his sojourn at 
B’liling, were of great use to science from his collection of ethnolo- 
gical objects. But secing, according to the assurances of those best 
informed, that B’liling must not be the only place of his enquiries, but 
that they must embrace Klongkong and Badong, and also Tabanan, 
Mr. Freiderich has since proceeded to Badong when he prosecutes 
his studies. In the Tjidschrift voor Neerlands Indie I have from 
time to time communicated some notices of the results that have been 
obtained, to which I take the liberty of referring you. The Direc- 
tion has now anew received communications of the greatest import- 
ance from Mr. Freiderich, the particulars of which I shall shortly 
give to the public by the same channel. They contain new contri- 
butions respecting the Kawi literature; some weighty remarks on 
the castes ; elaborate accounts of religion on Bali; and an offer to 
work all the materials that have been collected into a © Treatise on 
Bali”. As you have already heard, the Direction has willingly ac- 
cepted this proposal, and this work of Mr. Freiderich will form one 
of the contributions of which the 22d part of the transactions of the 
Society will be composed. ‘The plan of this treatise will be entirely 
based on the form and method of the celebrated work of.Professor 
Lassen * Indische Alterthumskunde.” It will consist of nine divi- 
sions. I. a geographical view of Bali, II. A sketch of the history of 
Balf. III. The history of the religion of Balf in connection with 
that of Java. 1V. On religious worship in Bali. V. On Buddhism 
in Bali. VI. On the languages of Bali. VII. Kawi literature. VIII. 
Balf literature. IX. Arts in Bali. X. Government of Bali. XI. 
Domestic system and life. 

When this work ghall have been completed Mr, Freiderich intends 
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to publish some of the principal pieces of Kawi literature on Bak, 
and to begin with the Ramayana and the Parvas. 

Every one who with us deplores the Joss of the knowledge of a 
language which formed itself in earlier ages on Java, and in which 
the fullness of pure Sanskrit was interwoven with the language of 
the inhabitants ; in which the celebrated ancient literature of the con- 
tinent of India was appropriated by the genius and the skill of the 
hinduised Javanese, wrought in the national mould, and adorned 
with new beauties ; in which the inhabitants of the island, when they 
had, after the lapse of some ages, been elevated by Indian civilization 
and development, impressively imaged and characterised themselves ; 
every one, who places all this before his mind, will rejoice with us 
in the results of this undertaking that have already been attained. 
Arid Islam has on Java expelled and destroyed the literary and poe- 
tical life of India, but on Bali we find the key that will enable us to 
penetrate the knowledge of this life as it once animated the Javanese. 
May then these researches be further crowned with a rich harvest 
in furthering the knowledge of the Archipelago, to the benefit of 
science and the renown of Netherlands. 


160 
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NOTICES OF LOMBOK. 


Defective as our knowledge of Bali has hitherto been, of the adja- 
cent island of Lombok we knew still less. Indeed we are not aware 
that any notice of it existed prior to the recent visit of Mr. Zollin- 
ger, with the exception of some very slight notes extracted from a 
jonrnal, which were presented to the Asiatic Society in 1846. As 
these notes we believe have not been otherwise published we sub- 


join them. 


10th. December 1844. 


In July last a ship from the port of Ampanan in the Island of 
Lombok called ‘“ Tod&h” (sword fish,) belonging to a Bugis settled 
there named Naékhod& Muda, when about to clear out from Sin- 
gapore was claimed by one Haji I’séhah as his property. An action 
Was commenced in the court; and, as the Nakhoda had no bill of 
sale of the vessel, it became necessary to procure evidence from Rhio, 
where the former owner of the vessel, R4j4 Husain, resides, and from 
Lombok. The Ndakhoda’s statement was that the vessel had been 
sold by Raji Husain to Nakhodé Ishmaila the elder brother of Ha4jf 
Iséh4h, and that on the death of Ishmailé, or Smyla, as he is called, 
at Lombok (where he had been long settled) without leaving any 
male offspring, his wife, daughter, slaves and all his property became 
the king’s,—that the king made over the whole to Nakhod4 Muda, 
on condition of his supporting and protecting the widow, daughter 
and dependants of the deceased. Haji Sdhah (Isahah) asserted that 
he had purchased the vessel from Raja Husain, but it was probable 
that if he failed to prove this he would claim it as administrator to 
his brother’s estate, as he had obtained letters of administration from 
the court last year. The rule being that personal property descends 
according to the law of the place where the owner was domiciled 
when he died, it became necessary to obtain evidence of the law of 
Lombok on this point. It happens that Mr. King, an Englishman, is 
Sabandar at Ampinin (or Mataram as it is termed in official language) 
in that island, and to him application was made for information. 
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About a week ago Nékhoddé Mitda arrived here in person bringing a 
letter and certificates from Mr. King, a declaration in Malay un- 
der the seals of the Raja and his son, the same in Balinese, and,— 
what J value as more curious than all the rest—an extract from the 
written code of civil laws or Digdmd of Lombok, certified by the 
two Edd Gédés or chief Brahmans, who are the depositories of law 
and the highest judges of the kingdom. I have always regarded Bé- 
li and Lombok (the two first in the remarkable chain of Islands 
stretching eastward from Java to New Holland) with great interest, 
for there to this day what may be called the ancient history of the 
Malayan Archipelago is repeated, the ancient life is scen in full acti- 
vity. Elsewhere Hinduism is extinct as a principle of faith and ac- 
tion, having been supplanted by Islamism, and is only to be traced, 
though largely, in the languages—of which some have more words 
of Sanscrit origin than of the old Malayan stock, and all more than 
of the modern Arabic engraftments,—in architectural remains (abun- 
dant in Java and scanty elsewhere) and in traditions, customs and li- 
terature. In Bali and Lombok Hindu princes still reign. Castes 
are as distinctly, perhaps more distinctly marked than in India; the 
sacred Brahmans minister in the temples and expound the laws. It 
is as if instead of a mere dead material Pompeii disentombed, we had 
the religion, laws, language and manners of ancient Italy preserved 
in full life in Sicily. Of Bali we may read in Raffles’ Java, Crawfurd’s 
Indian Archipelago and other works. Of Lombok neither there nor 
elsewhere could I ever get any information. I was therefore well 
pleased when a door was thus opened through which I might obtain 
some insight into its condition. I have not, after all, been able to ob- 
tain any full or precise information. Of what little I gathered I shall 
note a few particulars. 

The two writings in the Balinese character are scratched with 
knives on loxtar leaves, and this is the material on which their anci- 
ent laws are preserved, and which, to this day, is exclusively used in 
all their writings. In Java the palm leaf has long been superseded 


by paper. 


The proper name of the island is Selapdran. The Bugis call it 
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Sdssdk. Lombok is the name of the southern portion, but has beer 
extended by Europeans to the whole island. 

An abstract translation of the certificate of the Brahmans made by 
Mr. King is as follows. ‘‘ This is to certify that according to the 
received law of SelépSran that has been in force under former Rajas 
and is now continued in use by Nurah Katat Carrang Assam, should 
a foreigner request to become an inhabitant of Selapdran, at the will 
of the Raja he is permitted, on the condition of his observing the 
laws and regulations of the island; according to which laws if an in- 
habitant, whether native born or an adopfed citizen, is without male 
issue he becomes “* Champutan,” although he may at the same time 
have female children, and in case of his death, his family and all and 
every his effects revert to the Raja, to be disposed of according to his 
pleasure. This is the law in use in Seliparan from heretofore and 
now in force according to the written code. This isan extract from 
the said code, ‘an inhabitant of the land dying without leaving male 
children, all his estate reverts to the Raja of the land or is lost to 
the family as goods thrown in a well.” We judges of the court of 
Selipiran Edd Geédé (high priest) Made Wangean aud Eda Gédé 
Wayan Inlaran declare to all to whom this may come that the 
above extract from the code of Sclaép4ran as aforementioned is a true 
extract from the code, that we have added nothing nor omitted any 
thing in the said extract. Dated the day of Sanis Chara Kulewon 
Warra Cooningan dth month 8th day of the moon 6 Rah of the 6 
Tunguck of 1766 Esaka (signed) J du Gédé Wayan Intaran (1..8.) 
I Edd Gédé Made Wangean (1. 8.) written at Mataram in the island 
Selipdran.”’ 

The mass of the population, unlike that of Bali, is Mahomedan. 
According to my informant, the planting of the Hindu standard in 
Sassak is a comparatively modern event. In Bali there are several 
sovereignties. A disputed succession to the throne of one of these, 
opposite Ampanan, Karang Assam, led to the withdrawel of one of 
the claimants with his followers to Sassak, where he founded the 


Hindu dominion to which it has since remained subject.* 


* Other accounts are to the effect that the state of Karang Assam being 
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The Rajas still assert their right to the throne of Karang Assam 
by adding its name to their royal title. The higher officers of state 
are called Gusti. The most numerous grade of officers are the 
Pdmbakals (heads of villages) who rank according to the number of 
persons under their jurisdiction, thus there are pambakals of 1,000, 
of 500 &c., The high court is composed of 12 Brahmans. Any 
person who has a complaint goes to whatever udvocate he chooses, 
who reduces it to writing. The defendant ‘puts in his defence in the 
same mode. The evidence of the witnesses is also written.* The 
whole case being thus stated, the court meets and discusses it. Their 
opinion is then recorded and carried up to the Raji. Ifhe approves 
of it, it becomes the judgment. 

The country behind Mataram is 2 plain of very rich soil laid out 
in paddy fields which are irrigated by water conducted from deep and 
large lakes in the mountains. The produce is abundant. Rice is 
measured by the kuda (i. e. horse) or horseload of 3 piculs. The 
R4ja receives 150 out of every 800 ‘kats or sheaves of paddy. Eve- 
ry householder or head of a family pays annually a tax of 2 dollars. 
Land is measured by the tunnah (not tanah as it has been written) 
which Nakhodé Muda says is a definite measure, and not a term to 
express land, greater or smaller according to its fertility, yielding a 
certain quantity of produce,—a definition which I have seen some« 
where. 

Widows frequently burn themselves on the funeral pires of their 
husbands, but no conpulsion whatever is used towards them. 

In Sassak, as in Celebes, very few dollars are in use, the eurrent 


coin being small copper pieces, so that to make a payment of no. 


at war with that of B’liling, the latter gained the mastery ; but the Raja 
having afterwards been deserted by his subjects and delivered into the 
hands of the Raja of Karrang Assam, the latter, after putting him to death, 
was emboldened to attempt the invasion of B’liling in order to procure hu- 
man bones to build a temple in fulfilment of a vow. This Jed to his - being 
abandoned by the great body of his subjects, and his subsequent ferocity in 
offering up a human sacrifice to propitiate the gods haying excited their 
horror and detestation, he fled with his followers to Sassak and founded the 
Hindu dynasty of that island, 

* According to Mr. Zollinger the pleadings are all written impromtu at 
the hearing (or rather reading) of the cause, not a word being spoken by 
either party from first to last. Jijd. voor Neerland Indie. 
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great amount the services of half a dozen sturdy followers are re- 
quired. 

Nakhodé Muda as well his deceased master, Ishmaila, did the 
King good service in a war with his brother in which he proved suc- 
cessful. For this reason Muda is allowed to trade exempt from all 
duties, Mr King pays the Rajé about 4,000 dollars annually and 
possesses several duties and monopolies. In Singapore the Nakho- 
dé, like other considerable Bugis traders, is always attended by a 
large train of Bugis followers who shew him the same respect that a 
Malay chief receives from his retainers. 

1 was unable to arrive at any certain conclusions _respecting the 
amount and distribution of the population, the quantity of exports, 
military strength &c., Nakhodi Muda promised to do his best to 
procure for me copies of the Agama and Digama and other books. 


Such was the amount of our meagre information respecting Lom- 
bok before the late Dutch expedition to Bali. With respect to the 
latter island Mr. Freiderich’s work may be expected soon to dispel 
the obscurity that still envelopes it. In anticipation of the early 
completion of this work we do not publish the translations which we 
have made of the notices in the Tijdschrift referred to hy Dr. Hoé- 
vell in his address, but if it should be postponed we shall insert 
them. Inthe meantime we shall give some extracts from Mr. Zol- 
linger’s recent interesting papers on Bali and Lombok (or Sassak). 
This naturalist, who is a member of the scientific commission of Ne- 
therlands India, has not only distinguished himself by his botanical 
discoveries, but by an ardent and enlightened pursuit of almost every 
kind of knowledge that can be acquired while engaged in prosecuting 
his researches. He is now investigating Sumbawa, and the other is- 
lands of the chain that stretches east from Java. The fullness with 
which he has treated of Bali and Lombok precludes us from giving 
his papers entire in one number. We begin with his notices of the 
religion of Lombok as it is likely to prove interesting to our readers 
from the singular modification which the Hindu practise of Suttee 


has there undergone. 
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OF THE RELIGION OF SASSAK. 
By M. Zouuinerr. 


We should perhaps say the “ religions” of the inhabitants of Lom- 
bok, seeing that the rulers are Hindus and their subjects Mahomedans. 

The Sassaks are not very zealous Mahomedans, and at all events 
are much less fanatical than their neighbours on the island of Sum- 
bawa. ‘This arises perhaps from Mahomedanism not having struck 
its root deeply, from the small number of priests particularly hadji 
who are found on the island, and lastly from the Balinese being very 
tolerant, and never obstructing their subjects in their religion. 

A Sassak who becomes a Hindu enjoys the same priviliges as the 
Balinese. His possessions are free from taxation. Again all Sassak 
girls who have been seized and purchased by Balinese become Bali- 
nese, as do their children also. Hence it often happens that the 
whole family embraces the Balinese religion, and so it is constantly 
gaining some believers. Mr. K. says that the contrary never occurs, 
that is he does not know an instance of a Balinese having become a 
Mahomedan. 

The Sassaks no longer know when and in what manner their fore- 
fathers became Mahomedans. It appears to me probable that the 
first Mahomedans came from Sumbawa and gradually converted the 
inhabitants of Lombok, or that this was effected by Bugis who re- 
sorted directly from Celebes as apostles of trade. In any event the 
conversion appears to have taken place in a peaceable manner, and 
not through the sword. 

The religion of the Balinese on Lombok is entirely the same as 
that of the inhabitants of Bali. The worship, the temples, the ca- 
lendar, the year, the months and their names, are all the same as on 
Bali. Ihave thus little to tell that has not already been said by 
Crawfurd, or in my article on Bali in the T. voor N. I., or in that of 
Melvill in the Moniteur des Indes. And since Mr. Freiderich has 
been for some time on Bali with the special object of studying the 
political and religious institutions of that islsnd, we may expect much 
more careful and complete elucidations than all that I could here 
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set down. I shall therefore only speak of some matters which re- 
Jate in a peculiar manner to the institutions of the Balinese on Lom- 
bok. 

Four castes are known on Lombok, Brahmans, Shatrias, Wasi- 
yas and Sudras, The first are divided into Zdas or priests, who per- 
form the public services, and Dewas or descendants of priests, who 
+ do not perfufm any service. The first id& on Lombok is called Pe- 
danda. The gustis are of the Shatria caste. To the third caste, 
that of the Wasiyas, belong the traders, the makers of weapons, and 
the goldsmiths (or tukdng pundi.) ‘These two castes (shatrias and 
wasiyas) begin to mingle so much on Lombok that scarcely any dis- 
tinction is now made between them. This perhaps arises in part 
from the R4jai's being, like those of Karang Assem and Baleling 
(in Bal{), of the race of the Wasiya caste. The cultivators, slaves &c., 
form the caste of Sudras. This caste is less numerous on Lombok 
than elsewhere, a circumstance which the history of the government 
of Lombok readily explains. 

The castes may not intermix, with the above mentioned exception. 
The young Raji of Mataram, for example, would marry a daughter 
of the first dewa, Dewa Anum. ‘To enable this marriage to be ef- 
fecied it was necessary for the Dewa Anum to renounce his daugh- 
ter, and drive her from his house, proclaiming that she was a wicked 
daughter. Not till then could the Raja unite himself to her. She 
now acquired all the honours due to the wife of a king, but she had 
lost all the rights and honours of a daughter of a dewa. 

The Balinese of Lombok burn their dead. This is accompanied 
by very many ceremonies, which cost incredible sums of money. The 
poor, for this reason, often bury their dead, but always so that they 
can recover the bones should it ever happen that they can gather 
together enough of money to meet the expences of a cremation. 
T’he rich after death are embalmed, because months and even years 
often elapse before they are burned. 

On Lombok wives may suffer themselves to be burned after the 
death of their husbands. They are not compelled to it. Such an 
event very seldom occurs, and during my stay there was only a sin- 
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gle widow who allowed herself to be krised. They have the choice 
of allowing themselves to be burned, or krised. The first is the most 
rare. The wives of the Rajds however must suffer themselves to be 
burned. When a R4ja dies some women are alwaye burned, even 
should they be but slaves. The wives of the priests never kill them- 
selves. Having been present at one of these horrible spectacles I 
relate how it was conducted. 

The gusti, who died at Ampanan, left three wives. One of them 
would let herself be krised for his honor, and that against the will of 
all on both sides of her family. ‘The woman was still young and 
beautiful ; she had no children. They said to me that a woman who, 
under such circumstances, suffered herself to be killed had indeed 
loved her husband. She intended to accompany him on his long 
journey to the gods, and she hoped to be his favorite in the other 
world. 

The day after the death of the gnsti his wife took many baths; 
she was clothed in the richest manner ; she passed the day with her 
relatives and friends, in eating, drinking, chewing of sirih and pray- 
ing. About the middle of the space before the house they had erect- 
ed two scaffoldings or platforms of bambu of the length of a man, 
and three feet above the ground. Under these they had dug a small 
pit to receive the water and the blood that should flow. In a small 
house at one side and opposite these frame works were two others 
entirely similar. ‘This house was immediately behind the bali bali. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon men brought out the body of the 
gusti wrapped in fine linen, and placed it on the left of the two cen- 
tral platforms. <A priest of Mataram removed the cloth from the body 
while young persons hastened to cover the private parts of the dead 
with their hands. They threw much water over the corpse, washed 
it, combed the hair, and covered the whole body with champ4k4 and 
k4nangé flowers. They then brought a white net. The priest took 
a silver cup filled with holy water (called chor) on which he strew- 
ed flowers. He first sprinkled the deceased with this water, and 
then poured it through the net on his body which he blessed, pray- 
ing, singing, and making various mystical and symbolical motions. 


» 
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He afterwards powdered it with flour of coloured rice and chopped 
flowers, and placed it on dry mats. 

Women brought out the wife of the gusti with her arms crossed. 
She was clothed with a piece of white linen- only. Her hair was 
crowned with flowers of the Chrysanthenium Indicum. She was quiet, 
and betrayed neither fear nor regret. She placed herself standing 
before the body of her husband, raised her arms on high, and made 
a prayer in silence. Women approached her’ and presented to her 
small bouquets of kembang spatu, and other flowers. She took 
them one by one and placed them between the fingers of her hands 
raised above her head. On this the women took them away and 
dried them. On receiving and giving back each bouquet the wife of 
the gusti turned a little to the right, so that when she had received 
the whole she had turned quite round. She prayed anew in si- 
lence, went to the corpse of her husband, kissed it on the head, the 
breast, below the navel, the knees, the feet, and returned to her 
place. They took off her rings. She crossed her arms on her 
breast. ‘T'wo women took her by the arms. Her brother (this time 
a brother by adoption) placed himself before her, and asked her with 
a soft voice if she was determined to die, and when she gave a sign 
of assent with her head, he asked her forgiveness for being obliged 
to kill her. At once he seized his kris and stabbed her on the left 
side of the breast, but not deeply, so that she remained standing. 
He then threw his kris down and ran off. A man of consideration 
approached her, and buried his kris to the hilt in the breast of the 
unfortunate woman, who sunk down at once without emitting a cry. 
The women placed her on a mat, and sought, by rolling and pres- 
sure, to cause the blood to flow as quickly as possible. ‘The vic- 
tim being not yet dead, she was stabbed again with a kris between 
the shoulders. They then laid her on the second platform near her 
husband. The same ceremonies that had taken place for him now 
began for the wife. When all was ended, both bodies were covered 
with resin and cosmetic stuffs, enveloped in white linen, and placed 
in the small side house on the platforms. There they remain until 
the time is come when they are burned together, 
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It is always a near relation who gives the first wound with the 
kris, but never father or son. Sometimes dreadful spectacles occur ; 
such was one at which Mr. K. was present. The woman had re- 
ceived eight kris stabs, and was yet quite sensible. At last she 
screamed out, driven by the dreadful pain, “‘ cruel wretches, are you 
not able to give me a stab that will kill me!” A gusti, who stood 
behind her, on this pierced her through and through with his kris. 

The native spectators, whom I had around me, saw in this slaugh- 
ter which took place before our eyes, nothing shocking. They laugh. 
ed and talked as if it was nothing. The man who had given the 
three last stabs wiped his kris, and restored it to its place, in as cold 
blooded a manner as a butcher would have done after slaughtering 
an animal, 

Only the wives of the more considerable personages of the land 
allow themselves to be burned, because this is attended with much 
more expence than krising. They then make avery high platform 
of bambu. The woman ascends after many ceremonies, and when 
the fire is at its greatest heat. She then springs from above into the 
middle of the flames. Mr K. thinks that they do not suffer much 
because during the springing they are stifled ; and at all events the 
fire, strengthened by fragrant resins, is so fierce that death must 
speedily follow, 

I have already said that the Balinese are very tolerant. They 
hinder neither Mahomedans, nor Chinese nor Europeans in the cul- 
tivation of their respective religions. ‘The Rajé of Mataram only 
has sent away the English Missionaries, who wished to establish 
themselves on the island. his he has probably donc at the insti- 
gation of Christians themselves as I have bees told. 

While I was on Lombok they were making every preparation for a 
great feast. This feast called “ Karia Dewa Yagna” is given in hon- 
our of all the gods at very irregular intervals,—for example, once in 
20, or 50, or 80 years. The Idas determine the period of the feast. 
The preparations were indeed uncommon for such a small country as 
Lombok. The“feast must last 49 days, of which the last 15 are the 


great feast-days, Unfortunately T was not able tu remain, but was 
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obliged to depart two days before the festival properly so called. T hey 
built an entirely new city where the great ceremonies were to be per- 
formed. The Réjas, gustis, idas &c., had each their house there. 
They made images of all kinds and sizes, in pasteboard and wood. On 
the last day of the feast they bring them in grand procession to the sea 
shore, ard cast them into the sea under a salute of cannons and mus- 
kets and the noise of a hellish music. Every one receives and bes- 
tows presents, and above all the priests. They do nothing but dance, 
eat, drink and look at the wayangs. The Rajés had forbidden 
any cattle, poultry or other animals to be sald to the shipping from 
the fear that during the feast want might be felt. Mr. K. told me 
that the feast would cost the Rajés more than 150,000 florins, and 
that they would consume more than 30 piculs of gunpowder for 
the salutes during the processions. The number of animals that 
would require to be slaughtered to serve as offerings, and afterwards 
as food for the priests and the assistants, is almost incredible. The 
first offering of all is the rhinoceros which the R4ja had receiv - 
ed from the Government. This animal was killed the day after its 
arrival, They may not at these celebrations make any use of offer- 
ings of the flesh of an animal that has died a natural death. And 
because the first rhinoceros which was sent died soon after his arri- 
val, the second one was killed immediately, lest the same event should 
recur. When the feast is ended they burn the town, which is only 
built for it. 
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NOTES ON MALACCA. 


By J. B. Westeruout, Esq, 
Assistant Resident at Malacca. 


The Malayan Peninsula may generally be described as a region 
mountainous and hilly, with very extensive plains or valleys; the. as- 
pect altogether is very picturesque. The greater part of the interior 
is covered with extensive forests, containing fruit trees and in which 
savage animals roam ; but they are peopled and cultivated here and 
there; the largest mountain is Gunong Ledang or mount Ophir 
which is about 5,600 feet above the level of the sea.* There are al- 
so two large rivers the Muar and the Lingey, the latter is about 480 


yards broad and navigable for vessels of about 200 tons. 
GOLD. 


The mineral productions of Malacca are principally gold and_ tin. 
The Gold mines of Ophir were worked till the year 1817 by the Malays. 
About that time from 20 to 30 Chinese also commenced working, and 
have increased from time to time, so that the average number at pre- 
sent employed there is about 250 men. Eight Klings from the Coast 
of Coromandel have gone up this year; the gold is of 9 touch; the 
mines are at the fuot of the mountain, and their general depth is from 
70 to 200 feet. The Malay process of gathering the gold dust is very 
simple. They dig till they come to the rock, then break and pound 
it, carry it to a stream and wash off the gold dust. The miners have 
to pay a duty to Inchi Ahat the uncle of the present Tamungong of 
Muar, Toonku Sahid. The gold gathered is 24 catties annually ; which 
is all brought to Malacca. The gold mines at Gamunchi were acci- 
dently discovered about 80 years ago by Panghulu Topay, who picked 
up astone that was lying on the ground, and breaking it, found that 
it contained gold. The Malays then commenced working and found 
a small quantity After which the Panghulu died and his son Lasai 
succeeded. During his time he got people to go up from Malacca, 

* According to Mr. Thomson the height is only about 4,320 feet. An~ 
te p. 137.—Ep, 
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among whom was aman named Héji Amat who went up with 200 
Malays about the year 1807, and worked the mines till the year 
1824, when he left it, and Sengkong went up in his stead. He left 
off working on account of the Naning War, after which it was work- 
ed again from 1833 to 1840 by Amét bin Ludane. After his death 
they were often attacked by the Malay R4jés, on which they deserted 
the place, but since the year 1844 the Panghulu of Johore, having 
promised to protect them, encouraged their commencing.again ; still 
there are very few at present. There are seven hills where gold is 
found, Gémunchi, Chindras, Tabong, Lédang, Ayer Kuning, and two 
others. In Haji Amat’s time they brought from 40 to 50 ecatties to 
Malacca annually. The distance from town is about 40 miles, and 
there is a good buggy road as far as the 19th. mile. The present 
population under Panghulu Mah Japar, consists of about 200 men. 


TIN. 


The working of the mines at first was trifling, principally from the 
want of capital, but lately they have been very successful; the first 
tin mine that was worked was at Titian Akar about 11 miles from 
town by a Chinaman, in the year 1793; and in 1807 Dool Syed 
opened one at Lendeck in Naning. In 1833 1 opened several tin 
mines at Pandoy, Tungnay Bulu, and Lendeck in Naning, till 1835 
when I Jeft off working. In 1840 I assisted a Chinaman who open- 
ed one at Durian Tungal. He made a great profit, and was follow- 
ed by many other of his countrymen. The principal mine here, 
I mean in the Company’s territory, is at Cassang, at present worked 
by about 2,200 Chinese which was lately discovered. The quantity 
of tin brought to town from this mine is from 300 to 350 piculs 
monthly, which is readily sold at the rate of 8 16 per picul. More 
mines have been discovered towards Naning, Gapum, Duyong, during 
this month, where they have commenced working, and I think there 
is no doubt they will become equally rich and valuable when large- 
ly worked. ‘There are about 1,200 men working in the other 
mines, at Durian Tungal, Naning and Ayer Panés. These mines 
are all divided into Kongsees or companies, each under its respec- 
tive Towkay. They have each a share in the produce. The quan. 
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tity of tin exported from Malacca yearly is 16,277 piculs, of which 
4,277 piculs is from the Company's territory, 7,000 from Sungei 
Ujong, and 5,000 from Lukut. There are about 4,600 miners at 
Lukut, and Sungei Ujong, and 3,400 in the Company’s territory. 
The mines are generally excavated in the swampy flats at the base of - 
hills, from six to twenty feet deep, following the streams of ore, 
which will run to the distance of two or three miles. These exca- 
vations are called by the natives Limbongan. 'The excavations made 
by the Malays are inferior to those dug by the Chinese as they are 
too lazy to work the layers which lie deep 
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OFFERINGS ON TPHE ISLAND SEMAU.* 


It has been somewhere related that the Raj of Kupang, on the 
island of Timor, formerly sacrificed a young virgin of royal descent 
to the Alligator, by throwing her into the sea in order to be swal- 
lowed by that monster. 

This however is a fable, but it is a fact that such an offering was 
made on the south east point of the island Semau where the coast 
forms a small bight. After the harvest of the cultivated plants the 
whole population were bidden to assemble, and all kinds of sugar 
cane, rice, fowls, eggs, pigs, dogs and a little child were placed on 
the ground at the sea shore and offered to the evil spirits. After 
the invocation was ended the whole, except the child, were consum- 
ed by the assembled people. These offerings still take place, with 
the exception of the child which is no longer offered in shew. 

The writer of this notice has been at the place itself where the 
offerings are brought, and was accompanied by the R4jé himself, 
who explained the ceremony in all its incidents, but a virgin has ne- 


ver been used for the occasion. 


CANNIBALS ON THE ISLAND FLORIS.* 


On the island Floris there lives a race called on the south coast 
Rakka, who not only devour their enemies, but with whom custom 
" requires that the son shall cut the body of his deceased father in 
pieces, and sell the flesh to the inhabitants at the high price of its 
weight in gold. This flesh is greedily eaten by the people as a great 
delicacy. If the father was heavy and of great size the son consi- 
ders himself particularly fortunate. The population of Endore on 
the same island is also very greedy of human flesh. But these can- 
nibals confine themselves to the heart which, with an incredible dex- 
terity, they extract from the body by giving one blow under the left 
shoulder blade. It is then cut into very small pieces and eaten com- 


pletely raw by the bystanders who belong to the ‘same race.t 


* Translated from the Dutch (Tijds. v. Neerl. Ind. 9 Jaarg. 10th Aft.) 

+ It were desirable that the Editor of the Tijdschrift gave the authority 
on which such statements rest. We confess that to us the commupica~ 
tion wears an apocryphal or at least exaggerated air.—Ep. J, IND. ARCH. 


17s 
A WHITE DEER.* 


I have often in hunting talk heard different and sometimes very 
strange accounts of the existence of white deer. 

I have always doubted this, because no proof of the fact has ever 
been afforded me. Thus amongst others I recollect in 1840 many 
stories about the existence of a large pure white deer with red eyes 
in the neighbourhood of Batavia, near the shore at Antjol, and which 
had escaped the lead of many experienced shots by its invulnerabi- 
lity. Of this supernatural invulnerability the inhabitants above, all the 
natives, were convinced, while many Chinese partook in the belief, and 
even some Europeans remained in doubt until a well directed shot 
gave the animal in question into the hands of the fortunate hunter, 
when it appeared that the deer was not ofa white but a grey colour, 
occasioned by its age being unusually great, so much so that its flesh 
was found scarcely eatable. ‘The eyes too were not red, but like those 
of all other deer. On my arrival in Macassar in 1845 1 again heard 
stories of white deer, which, it was said, were chiefly to be found in the 
territory of the principality of Goa. Each of my informants had this 
from hearsay, but nobody had seen such an animal with his own eyes. 
Consequently I still remained in doubt on this point. Not long ago 
however the elevé of the territorial revenues J. A. J. Voll, surprised 
me by the present of a young living deer which had been caught in 
the woods of Pancajene, and which is quite white in its colour. This 
animal, whose eyes and other attributes agree in all points with those 
of other deer, is now in my possession, and excites the astonishment 
of every visitor, European as well as most of the natives of these 
countries. 

For this reason I have considered that I should be rendering an 
agreeable service by mentioning this fact, and I request the favor of 
the Editor T. N. 1. giving a corner to these lines in his Journal. 


Maros D. F. Scuaap, 
1 October 1846 Assistant Resident, 


* Translated from the Dutch (Tid. v. N. 1.) 
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* Translated from the Dutch (Tijds. v. Neerl. Ind. 9 Jaarg. 10th Aft.) 

+ It were desirable that the Editor of the Tijdschrift gave the authority 
on which such statements rest. We confess that to us the communica~ 
tion wears an apocryphal or at least exaggerated air.—Eb. J, IND, ARCH. 
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A WHITE DEER.* 
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occasioned by its age being unusually great, so. much so that its flesh 
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* Translated from the Dutch (Tid. v. N. 1.) 
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AREA OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO AND OF THE 
ISLANDS CLAIMED BY THE NETHERLANDS. 


The following Tables, shewing the entire area of the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago and that of the islands and parts of islands con- 
sidered by the Dutch to belong to them, are taken from the ‘ Mo- 
niteur des Indes-Orientales et Occidentales,” a periodical published 
in Holland and ably edited by Baron Melvill van Carnbee, an officer 
in the Netherlands Indian service, who was engaged, during several 
years, in surveys in the Archipejago. It will be observed from Ta- 
ble II. that five-sixths of the whole Archipelago are regarded as 
Dutch possessions, and that amongst them are included all Suma- 
tra, with the exception of Acheen and Siak, three-fourths of Bor- 
neo, that is the whole island with the exception of the N. E. Pe- 
ninsula and a narrow hand along the N. W. coast terminating at T’. 
Datu, tbe whole of Celebes, Bali, Lombok, &c. As this is the first 
distinct statement which we have seen of the territories at present 
claimed by Holland, and as it amounts to an assertion of the domini- 
on of the whole Archipelago with the exception of one-sixth part, we 
consider these Tables of great importance. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the British Government is in possession of co- 
pies of all the treaties and acts of cession on which the right to all 
the parts of this magnificent colonial empire that have been acquired 


since 1824 is based. 
TABLE I. 


Superficies of the Indian Archipelago. 





efsvios |pigied. 
Names. estigas ses cE 
FESFES| E22 | EE 
io | oo “= 
SUMATRA, =... we te tee 8035, 0/4408, 3 
Pulo Babi, .. .. ..}} 80, 0 | 16, 5 
Pulo Nias, .._ . 75, 0/41, 1 
Isjands along ¥Pulo Mintao or Siberu, 80, 0} 16, 5 
theeas' coast’ Poraislands. .. ..{/75, 0/4l, 1 
of Sumatra. } Poggi » 35, 0 | 19, 2 
The Enganos and other 
small islands, .. ..)25, 0/18, 7 ey oO] 148, 1 


JAVA,-- oe oe ee ae ee oe oe 8, 0/1269, 1 
MADURA, ae ee ee ee ae ge oe iy or 3 53, 4 


a 
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2 x ° 2 ° 
Names. Ss é S, é : 
Cet e- 








Islands near} Kangeangisles, ..{{21, 9 | 12, 0 


(ica Bawean and the 
the coast of ) Islands in the straits of 


Jaya. Sunda, the Krimon- 

Java islands, &c. ..{/12, 4] 6, 8 34,3] 18, 8} 
BANKA, 1.6 ++ 00 08 08 tee 228,0} 112, 4 
BILLITON, se ous. a 7" 119,0; 65, 3 


Islands near Billiton in the 
Straits of Gaspar and of 


Banka,.. .. «2 o« 7,0 3, 8 
Archipelago of (Bintang, .. .. ..}/21, 0/11, 5 
Rhio & Linga |} Linga,.. .. .. ..117, 91 9, 8 
(Johore Ar-') Battam, .. .. ../} 8,0] 4, 4 
chipelago. Sinkep, .. .. «ff 9, 5{ 6, 2 
36, 0 | 19, 8 
92,4] 50, 7 
BORNEO,., .. 12748, 1 |agg2, 1 
Pulo Buang Orang or 
Great Natuna. ..  ..{}29, 0} 15, 9 
Islands near Gt. Natunal]| 1,0; 1, 6 
South Natuna islands, .|| 4, 0} 2, 2 
PuloJimaja, .. ..{| 3, 5} 1, 9 
the west coast < Pulo Mata,.. .. 201 11 
(B ape : { Otheristands Anaimbas 4,7] 2,6 
One onasy" Tambelan islands &c.,}| 7, 0} 3, 8 
Carimata «c., ..f| 8, Of 4, 4 
other small islands near 
the west coast of Bor~ 
neo. .. . off 6 O07 3, 3 65,2! 35, 2 
Pulo Laut, re RES oe ee 45,0) 24, 7 
amaruang, ee! ae 
Islands along | paighalags, .. ..|| 6,0| 3, 8 
theeastcoast) Maratua, .. -. ..|[21, 0] 11, 5 
of Borneo. | Tarakkan Ligetan, &c.|| 16,0] 8, 8| 73,0] 40, 2 
{ Sulu, - ..1| 18, 0; 9, 9 
(ee Sulu islands, Hf 8, : I, ; 
Tapulislands, .. ..|| 5, es 
a ihe ss é Pugutaran islands. ..|| 5,0] 2, 7 
icnds 5-\ Samar Laut islands,..|} 2, 5 | 1, 4 
° | Basilan, .. ..  ..j{ 22, 2412, 2 
: Islands near Basilan,..{} 1, 5] 0, 8 
| Tawi Tawi Istands, ..||26,0}14,3| 83,7] 50, 0 


Cagayne, Caluja, Ca- 
Ce eee ally St. Michel and 
a - point Cajagan-Sulu,.. ../| 2, 4] 1, 3 
oneenuee Balabak, Baguey, dc.,|| 26, 3|14, 4] 28,7] 15, 8 


CELEBES,.. ., «2 os «ee oF 8578, 0 1988, 8 
Buton,.. .. .. ae ae ae 86, 2 a7, 3 
Pengasan, _,, 46, 5 |" 25, 5 


Other islands Tukan-besi, Kambyna,| 
tothe S. and ) Saleyer, andislands to 
W. of Cele-") the S. of Saleyer,.. .. 
bes, Is. to the W. of Celebes, 


45, 0] 24, 7 ) 
9,0} 4,9] 54,0} 29,6 
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gee 
Names. | sme 
Bes 
Ti ds) aad 
Islands along ¢ Xulla and Bangaai, ..[{/113, 0 
the E. coast { Islands of the ga of 
of Celebes. Gorontala, .. , 0 
Sangir, . | 13, 0 
Islands to the }) Siauw, Tagolanda, Be- 
N. of Celebes )} jaren &c.,. 7, 0 
Talaut, Meaugis, --f] 18, 0 
BALI,.. 22 c+ ae ak Pag 
LOMBOK, .. ee) on ne ews 
SAMBAWA,.. «- se oe eee 
FLORIS or ENDE, ..) .. «2 
Comado and other is~ 
lands in the Straits of 
Sapi,.. .. «. «ff 16, 0 
Islands to the } Adenara, ~» eefl 8, 0 
E. of Floris Solor,.. .. « «j} 5,0 
: * 7? Lombatta, .. .. ..|/ 24, 8 
Putare,.. ..  .«. 13, 1 
Ombaai, .. .. 45, 8 
Other ene 1, 5 
TIMOR, .. 
Samao, os 8, 4 
Islands tothe ) Rotti,.. .. 80, 8 
W.ofTimor. ) Savu, .. .. .- ..f 11, 8 
Other islets, .. «ff 5,5 
SuMBA or SANDALWOOD, 


Tenimber Islands, .... - 
ATIUIOS. 506° ~s6 Seo 288 Se: 
Kej Ids., .. oe ak Me 
ids. of the S E. Oa? “We dae. gs 
Islands of Banda, ss 
CERAM, . 


s 
e 


Islands of the S. W. (Wetter we.) ) _ 


e e 
e 


BRuRU,.. a ae is 

Island S. aw. | “Amboyna, ee ee |e ae 

of Buru. Other sBIAn Os «. ef} 8, 0 
Obie Besar, .. 65 os 
Islands near Obie Besar, a ee 
HALMAHERA Or GILOLO,.. .. oe 

Batchian, .. .. ..j|j 50, 0 

Ternate, .. 0, 7 


Islands near) 7 amatly, Mandoli, Lat- 


Square 
Myria- 
©! metres. 


S32 
Ww 


~S 


= 09 


milolo, ta, Tidore and other 
islands, .. .. ..]{ 48, 8/26, 3 
AVGICIM soc “aa, Sen ce ees a. Vets 
Battanta,.. .. «5 oe eee 
Salawattie, ee er 
Misole, 


Is. near Waigin, Salawattie, Misole &e. - 





Square 
Geograp. 
leagues. 


123, 0} 67, 


RET 
me fan Semen | oe peeaevenenitem 9 


Total area of the Indian Archipelago. * 


Square 
Myria- 
metres. | 


Gyr 


38, 0} 20,9 
105, 3] 57, 8 
103, 5| 56, 8 
278, O} 152, 5 
252, 0} 188, 3 
115, 8! 63, o 
613, 0| 336, 4 
56,0} 30, 7 
236, 5| 129, 8 
110, 0} 60, § 
150, O| 82, : 
65, 0} 35, 6 
60, 0} 32, 9 

14,0) 7,7 

1,1} 0,6 
309, 0] 169, 5 
164, 0{ 90, 0 

18, 3{ 10, 1 

39, O} 21, 4 
7,01 38,8 
313, 5] 172, 0 

98, 7) 54, 2 
60, 8} $2, 9 

13, 0| 5, 7 
33, 0) 18, 1 
37, 0} 20, 3 
30, 0| 16, 5 
81428 | 17244 


* Jt will be remarked that the Malay Peninsula on the onc side and New 
‘Guinea on the other are not igcluded in this Table. 
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Tasxie IT. 
Superficies of the Netherlands Possessions in the Indian 
Archipelago. 
o a OoO1n rb) oa ol o 
Names. sis SEs 3&3 Sc 
OOO ABE HSS (HAS 
uo SS A 
ISLAND OF JAVA AND THE SURROUND-— 
ING ISLANDS. 
Java, 6. 6. ee ee ee we 2818, 011269, 1 
Madura, .. vo oe 6 fl 97, 8 53, 4 
Other islands near Java, a eh Sass 34, 8} 18, 8|2444,6 4841, 3 
ISLAND OF SUMATRA AND THE SUR~ 
ROUNDING ISLANDS. 
The Residency of Padang an 
the interior, .. 4 200, 0} 187, 2 
The Residency of Ayer Bangies 
es and Tappanulie, .. 525, 0} 288, 1 
s The Residency of Benkulen,.. 740, 0} 406, 0 
‘s 3 | The kingdoms and states of the 
< & | interior of the island and a- 
& = long the East coast under de- 
= @ | pendency of Government (The 
© country of the Battacs, the 
& kingdoms of Kamper, Jambi, 
Indragiri, the district of Ko- 
rinchi ee." Esa 2979, 0/1635, 6 
The islands along ‘the Wes 
Coast, .. : -}] 270, O} 148, 1] 4764, 0} 2614, 0 
The Districts of Lampong,.. 533, 0} 298, 5 
The Residency of Palembang, .. 1340, 0; 735, 3 
ISLANDS OF BANKA. 
9 D>» 
The Residen- Banka, .. .. +. |/ 223, 0 122, 4 
enanie Billiton,.. ..  ..|) 119, O| 65, 3 
oe ° Other islands, .. 7, 0} . 3, 8] 349,0] 191,5 
ARCHIPELAGO OF Riu (RHIO. ) 
Bintang,.. .. ..f] 21, OF II, 5 
Linga, .. . 17, 9 9, 8 
: , Other islands near 
The Residen- ¥ ‘Bintang and Linga,| 58, 5| 29, 4 
cyofRhio. 4 The Natuna, Anam- 
bas and Tambilan 
islands,.. .. ..|| 4%, 1] 25, 8| 139,5| 76,5 
ISLAND OF BORNEO AND THE SUR- 
ROUNDING ISLANDS. 
The Residen- § Kingdom abi: — a ] 
cy ofSambas. ¢ Small islands, te ,3 


* In this number are comprised all the sain sane of Sumatra, except 
those which compose the kingdoms of Achin and Siak of which the superfi- 
cies is estimated at 924 and 732 square geographical leagues, 


Z. 
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See ° e a e 
o w @ j & N o | 
Names. Sms|Soe|SHeiSes 
See leSes|/sMalses 
Sool eRe eggs | ore 
WS SlMSE Nel HAE 
c The kingdoms and provinces of 
os [  Pontianal, Mampawa, Lan- 
° dakh, Kubu, Simpang, Saka-| 
og | dana, M T ‘lio 
= ana, atam,, ayan, Melio- 
Ze uw, Sangouw, Sekadon, Sin- 
ore! tang, Melawi, Sepapu, Rli- 
mS tang, Silat, Salimban, Pias- 
ie sa, Jongkons, Bunat, Malor, 
in ‘Taman, Ketan, Punan &c.,. /] 2159, 1} 1349, 8 
The islands Penembungon, 
L Karimata &e., 11,5{ 6,8 
The kingdoms "and Provinces| 
of Bulongan, Gunong Tebur,| 
Lewet ew . * . 
o Tanjong, Kutci, Passir, Ta- 
oS nah bumbu, Tanah Laut, Du- 
= & son, Bekompei, Banjermas- 
= & sing, Pulo Peitak, Kabajang, 
Ne = Kupuas, Mendawi, Sampit, 
a 2 Pembuang, Kottawaringen, 
pa eA ACiy.. 6915, 9 | 3575, 8 
The islands Lant, Nanha, Ma- 
ratua dC, 108,0} 49, 3! 9343, 2] 5126, 6 


ISLAND OF CELEBES & THE MoLuccas. 











Islands of the Bay 
of Gorontalo, .. 10, 0 5,5 
( Part of Celebes, ..{| 471,O} 258, 4 
ae Xulla and’ 
Bangaal, .. .. 
. Halmahersa, . 
oe Islands Obie, ’ Bat- 
Ternate. | ee Tesnate, T fi- 
Is. Waigin, Battan- 
+ ta, Salawatti, Mi- 
€ sole, &c., .. 
( Islands of Banda... 


Part of the island of 

The Govern- Celebes, os 1674,0) 918,5 

ment of Ma-< Island of Sumbawa, 278, 0] 152, 5 
kasser. Islands of Buton, Sa- 

Jeyer &C , {| 186,7} 102, 4 

Island Amboina 13,3 "7 8 

ie | eaten 2340} ys0) 4 

Island Buru, --ff 164,00} 90,0 

Amboina- | Qtherislands, ..|) 5,0) 2,7 
North part of Cele- 

bes, .. .. .«.{| 1483,0! 786,38 

ee \, stnide Sian, San- 
ee } gir and Talaut, .. 38,0} 20,9 


113,0| 62,0 
313, 5| 172,0 








144,7| 79,4 


The Government of the Moluccas. 


173,0| 94,9 
1,1} 0,6 
55,0} 30,2 


| 


Residency \ 8. kh. part of Ceram. 
of ~ §. KE. islands, Key, 

; =6Banda. ( Aru, Tenimber & 
c South West, | 





2138, 7] 1178, 5 


436, 3] 289, 4 


1481,0| 812,7 


1215, 21 666, 8 


399, 0) 218,91 455, 1) 249,7 


* 
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aterm. 


; ' =. ’ 
efvled leSgied | 
Names. ef 5 sEvi|sis 3&3 
Fes | GR" |es8 ee" 
“81s o- i" s 
ISLAND OF TIMOR, &c. 
Part ofTimor, .. {| 361,0] 198, 2 
Islands Rotti, Savu, “Sumbah ‘Ende, 
Adenara, Solor, Lomballe, nee 
Ombai, dc... .. |} 660, 3). 862, 3 1021, 3) 560, 5 
Islands. of Bali and Lombock, ‘ 208,8} 114, 6 


en Ree gp | a CUE | ne eran oe |< ar enmneny SY 
i 


Total ofthe Netherlands Posssesions 
in the Indian Archipelago. * 








| 25872 | 14196 


* Yn this total is not comprised the western part of New Guinea, recog- 
nized as Dutch. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE INTERIOR OF BORNEO (WEST COAST.) 
NO. I. 


Karangan, llth Dec. 1847.* 


I have to thank you, and I do it heartily, for the Nos. of your de- 
sirable periodical for July and August ; if the same polite attention 
has intended any subsequent No. for my possession, I am, to this 
date, a loser. As various causes have conspired to deprive me for 
the last 8 days almost wholly of rest, and as I know not at what 
rooment I may be called to make up my parcel for the coast, I can- 
not confidently promioe myself the pleasure of discharging, in any 
degree as I could wish, the obligation you have undesignedly impos- 
ed. The “ Spirit of thanks”, however, never repudiates, and, 
though extreme weariness be upon me, I send youg few notices of 
the site of our Mission, fondly designated “* Forest Homes”. Three 
years since, a very interesting sketch of our premises was made by 
the late Mrs. Thomson, within four weeks of her decease, and I re- 
gret that I have no copy and cannot supply its place. The spot from 
which I write is called by the Dyaks ‘‘ Oto’’, and the fruit-trees of our 
gardens will, in years to come, wave their tops in rivalry and almost 
direct contact with the magnificent old monarchs of the natives’ Ti- 
mawak+ or Timbawang of that name. The village-house of the 
Dyaks has once been within a few rods, but they often change their 
place of residence (there have been two changes within 4 years, in 
the case of our next neighbours), and the namcs of villages, i. e. of 
different camping-spots for the same sets of families, are constantly 
going out of use, as new spots are built upon and named ; probably, 
however, in many cases, it is but a re-occupancy, by the sons, of 
what the fathers had once similarly used and left. 

* We received this Ictter on the 25th. of February. A subsequent one 
from the same correspondent reached us much Sooner. We did not notice 
it in our last number as we were not thenin possession of the writer’s name. 
‘We shall have much pleasure in presenting a copy of the Journal to the gen~ 


tleman mentioned by our correspondent.—ED. | 
+ Orchard or fruit garden. 
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Karangan may be styled our township, Landak our shire or coun- 
try,—Poutianak Residency being our province or state. I am not 
aware that our latitude and longitude are known, but it is very pos- 
sible that Dutch gentlemen may have made observations for the pur- 
pose of fixing the position of Landak, and the village of that name 
is, in a direct line, but a few miles distant hence, though a day’s 
boating is necessary to reach it, by water. Following the course of 
the winding river Landak and the 7 or 8 miles that lie between Oto 
and the junction of our stream with the larger river, we may be at 
140 miles distance from Pontianak and about 150 from the sea ; the 
passage to the mouth of the Karangan I once made, by the severe 
efforts of three very superior oarsmen in 90 hours, during more than 
75 hours of which they used their utmost exertions. Parts of the 
route were certainly passed over at the rate of 4 miles an hour, and 
in few reaches of the river did we seem to achieve less than 11, but 
such was the curgent that it is impossible to judge ; it may be added, 
however, that siz oarsmen (taking, it is true, more rest) have re- 
peatedly spent more tine upon the same distance. In going down 
the river I have accomplished the first 60 miles, with the same boat 
(planking thick and heavy, to avoid destruction by abounding snags) 
and the same number of good cheery rowers, in nine hours, noon to 
9 o’clock pv. M.: it is very hazardous to go rapidly by night, and even 
the floating boat requires a constant look-out ahead, but that was a 
special trip, the whole distance having been traversed in 27 hours. 
A more common time spent by passengers is from 48 hours upwards. 
Upon the whole, allowing, at a venture; for the excessive crooked- 
ness of the river, I would place Karangan a degree and a half cast 
of Pontianak, while our latitude is nothing to speak of; the town ot 
Pontianak lies upon the Line, and we are not many minutes north ot 
it. The celebrated hill of superstition, Tione Kanpane (2500 
feet, perhaps, in height,) lies about 20 miles south of Oto, and a vi- 
sit to it or to the villages a trifle beyond would give title to all the 
privileges of “ crossing the line”, if there be any for landsmen. The 
crystal Karangan, as it flows westward, on our front, is a narrow 


stream, varving in depth from dificult shallows to several feet of water 
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in the dry season, its banks rising from 5 to 10 feet above it: in the 
season of rains, it is often a rushing torrent that floods its leyel vici- 
nity. On two beautiful knolls that swell gently up from the stream, 
and-but few rods from it, is the site that nature has given for the 
bark-built dwellings of the white man, and the forest that originally 
covered the spot has retreated but a simple stone’s throw on any 
side of us. Our three homes, which are sufficiently spacious, may 
have cost five hundred dollars, and price or rent for ground there is 
none, 

The Government of Netherland India is, under God, our protec- 
tion in this wild-woods seclusion, the rioting ground of indolence, 
famine and mendacity. Asa rule, our neighbours, even in planting 
or preserving their grain from the beasts, work when they must, and 
a consequence has been, in 1847, that rice has been sold, dribbling- 
ly, at the rate of nearly five dollars per picul, which is a famine price 
in a region where, at the end of a good harvest, the same amount of 
money will buy 350 Landak gantangs of padi, or from ten to eleven 
piculs of clean, merchantable rice ! Ordinarily, at the end of 8 months 
from the annual harvest, few of those nearest us have rice of their 
own, but buy, or become indebted for it, little by little, at the rate 
of 4¥ 2 per picul. This year, it has been quite necessary for me 
to order rice from Pontianak, and the people have depended, chiefly, 
vwpon Sago from the ever productive forest, accompanying the con- 
sumption, however, with complainings loud and deep, as to its qua- 
lity, when within earshot of Tuan. Should our Dyaks have a toler- 
able harvest in January and February now at hand, the threshing 
scene will be a joyous ball, in explanation of which term I should say 
that the operation is performed by the fect of men and women who 
form aline, and clasping, with both hands over their heads, a tense-~ 
Jy-drawn rattan strung horizontally above them, exctute a most vi- 
gorous, dancing wriggle. Knowing their style of dress (the men in 
a simple bark chawat for the loins, and their partners wearing a close- 
fitting apron of 15 to 18 inches) you will form a tolerable idea of 
the scene, but it must be witnessed if one would know the effect of 


the odd and ever varying “ tableaux vivants.” As you may suppose 
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their merriment is unbounded when lookers-on are present. At some 
future day, 1 hope an early one, it will afford me pleasure to intro- 
duce to you my Dyak neighbors, whom, with all their faults and 
vice, I love, and hope to see changed in spirit and estate: There 
are among them men of very apt discernment, who perceive the 
bearing of a remark with electric quickness, and, in all their aimless 
degradation, the embers of an indomitable pride still sleep, to be ea- 
sily fanned to a glow by passing gusts. Nor has the rust of indolence 
utterly eaten out all energy, as a glance at the usual phases of “‘ Sa- 
dang”’, i. e. kampong, life might lead one to suppose : and yet, in the 
preparation of rice-grounds, they are reckless beyond all shame, and 
there are those who, from year to year, plant perhaps seven gantangs 
of padi, and reap 150 to 200, worth at harvest prices less than three 
dollars! Yn a family of adults and children a supply of padi equal 
to “sa’ratus sa’orang ”’ is reckoned abundant for support and hospi- 


tality. I will record, next time, some pleasing features of their life. 


KALAMATAN. 


AN EEL FASCINATED BY A SNAKE. 


Genus, Coluber. Div: Xenopeltis, somewhat modified having its 
dorsal aspect black, and its ventral yellowish white. Subcaudal scales 
double but interrupted by single transverse ones. Length of body 
about 4 feet with a head not much larger than the body, with large 
irregular scales behind the eyes. Teeth fixed; neither maxillary 
fangs nor large upper maxillary teeth with apertures. 

This snake, from these characters, cannot be said to belong to the 
venomous kinds, although the native who was with me when I se- 
cured it affirmed that it did; but it is very frequently the case that all 
serpents are considered by natives, and even by Europeans, as 
poisonous, more especially when of a black, or lurid colour. What 
attracted my attention was a property of fascination or charming, 
aud that exerted on an animal so low in the scale of creation as an 
Eel. This property is seldom allowed to any snakes out of the class 
of Crotula or Rattlesnakes, but notwithstanding in this instance it 
was most distinct, 
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On approaching an almost dry drain, I saw this snake slowly ex- 
tending its coils, raising his head, and steadfastly gazing on what I saw 
to be an eel of about afoot in length. The eel was directly opposed 
to the snake, and glance seemed to meet glance, when the snake, 
having gained the requisite proximity, darted on the eel and caught 
it about an inch behind the head, and carried it off, but the captor was 
soon himself the captive, for with a blow on his head I secured both. 


POWER OF THE COBRA TO PROJECT ITS VENOM, AND INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE MUCOUS MEMBRANE THEREBY EXCITED. 


Coluber Naia. L., or Cobra di Capello, or hooded Cobra is ea- 
sily distinguished by its power of raising and protruding its anterior 
ribs so as to give its neck a flattened, broad and somewhat fringed 
appearance. At present this snake is very commonly met with on the 
tops of hills in and near our Bungalows, on account of the continued 
wet weather, and is as well known as it is dreaded by the natives. 

On examining its mouth, in the roof and in a recess of the mu- 
cous membrane will be found 2 fangs pointing backwards, and which 
in the unexcited state of the animal lie flat in the groove, but by a 
muscle attached to the upper part of each fang, they can be raised 
and fixed at an angle of 45 with the Palate. One reason of this 
pointing backwards of the fang is to prevent the regurgitation of the 
food, when the animal hasa large object in its mouth partly swallow- 
ed; if the fangs assisted by the teeth did not so act like the catch 
on a wheel, the muscles of the throat would force back the object: 
before it was sufficiently prepared to be swallowed. This arrange- 
so useful to the animal, is a great boon to' mankind, for a snake of 
this description unless it can enclose a part of the body such as a 
toe, a finger or the tendon of the heel will not be apt to poison the 
individual, as the bite from the 2 rows of teeth has no dangerons 
results. From the groove in the fang a duct proceeds, to terminate 
in a gland which secretes the poison and is situated in the tem- 
poral region, below and behind the eye and at the junction of the 
jaws. This gland has a separate part of the temporal muscle de- 
dicated to compress it by its contractions, and propell the poison 


from the gland along the duct into the fang. When the animal has 
B 2 
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grasped an object by its jaws, and fixed its fangs in if, the same 
movement forces the poison with great force into the wound. 

It is a general belief that unless a wound exists no injury. will en- 
sue from the poison of the snake, and in the course of some experi- 
ments lately made in Italy, this belief is strengthened, by the fact of a 
pupil of Professor Mangili’s having swallowed at once the whole 
poison of four vipers, without suffering any inconvenience, and that 
of six vipers was given to a blackbird, that of ten to a pigeon, and 
that of sixteen to a raven with no other effect beyond slight and 
transient stupor. But the indulgence of this belief, that provided 
there is no abrasion or wound of the mucous membrane, the poison 
can be safely applied, may lead to dangerous consequences as is shown 
by the following facts. 

Ist. A Syce to Mr. L———— the other evening, while in the 
cook house, was attracted by a large dog who accompanied him 
making certain indications of pursuing something ;-he looked and 
saw it to be the black Cobra di Capello. The dog made a spring 
at it, the Cobra coiled itself erect, distended its neck, and without 
springing made a hissing puffing noise. The man called away the dog 
until he got a stick to kill it, but on his return to do so found it had 
disappeared. ‘The next day the dog’s eyes were dreadfully inflamed, 
and the conjunctiva covering the eye, as well as lining the eyelids, 
much swollen, but in 3 or 4 days all inflammation vanished and no 
traces of the effects of the poison were left. 

2nd. <A dog belonging to Mr. D 
was similarly treated by alike description of snake; and 

3d. Almost at the same time a Butler of Mr. A 
ing a black Cobra attempted to take hold of it by the tail, when 
it Curned round and puffed the poison in his eye, from the effects 
of which he suffered for some days, but differently from the dog, he 
having merely redness of the conjuctiva and pain to such an extent 
as to deprive him of sleep for 2 nights. 

From these cases we see 

Ist. That the Cobra has the power of projecting his poison to 
some distance, in one of the cases the distance must have been 3 feet. 


not many days before 








On sé€e- 
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2d. This could not have been done by the same muscle which 
forced the poison from the gland to the fang, as from its direction 
being downwards and backwards the poison would have been forced 
to the lower and back part of the animal’s mouth, but the poison 
having passed from the fang, must have been afterwards expelled 
during an act of expiration, assisted by what is rudimentary of the 
buccinator muscle so giving rise to the puffing noise. 

3d. That it is not necessary that the poison should be applied to 
an abraded surface for it to act, but the mere application to the healthy 
mucous membrane is sufficient to excite severe irritation and imflam- 
mation, which is however very different from the nareotico acrid action 
of the poison as introduced by a wound. The curious will therefore 
mind their eye when they approximate their faces to a snake of the 
above species let it be tied ever so well. 


EARTHQUAKES IN Java IN DEcEMBER 1847 anv sanuary 1848.* 


A slight shock of earthquake was felt in the Residency of Tegal 
on the 27th. Decembcr about half past 10 o’clock a. m.—Javasche 
Courant 12th January. 

In the night between the 6th and 7th January about 4 o’clock a 
very heavy earthquake was felt in the residency Kedirie, the division 
Patjitan, aud the residencies Djokdjokarta, Kadoe and Baglen, which 
appears to have been violent and prolonged at the above named 
places. The accounts received concerning it all agree that the shock 
was felt in a direction of north to south. It was heaviest in the di- 
vision Patjitan, and the shaking of the ground there caused much 
lime to fall from the walls, without however doing further damage ; 
on the morning of the 8th January a second shock was felt there 
which was not very heavy. 

At Djokdjokarta some serious rents have taken place in the walls 
of the residency office, and some remarkable workings of the moun- 
tain Merapie took place before, during, and after the earthquake. 
29 hours before the shock a deep subterranean noise was heard by 
some persons at the foot of the Merapie. IJbid, 19th Jany. 


. * From the Singapore Free Press of 10th. February. 
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In a letter received from China the writer regrets that his dis- 
tance from our field of observation precludes him from being a cor- 
respondent of any value. We would refer him, and all other resi- 
dents in China who are disposed to assist us, to the title of the Jour- 
nal, and to our prospectus and desiderata. There are and have been 
too many intimate relations of various sorts between China and the 
Indo-Chinese and Archipelagic countiies to admit of our confining 
our attention to the Jatter, even if our plan did not embrace the 
former, and we shall highly esteem any contributions or notes upon it. 

A literary annual has been commenced at Batavia under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Munnich. It contains a very considerable variety of 


pieces in prose and verse, many of which possess much merit. 


Maxima and Minima of atmospherical temperature at Singapore.* 


January, 1848. 




















Min. Max. | Min. | Max. 
] 723 77 17 703 85 
2 Zook vii 18 722 87 
3 712 85 19 692 _ 88 
4 702 $3 20 732 84 
5 723 78) 21 70 | 85 
6 712 82 22 724 86 
7 no obs. 23 74 84 
8 7ii 841 24 722 85 
9 ral 25 71 58 
10 703 86 26 723 84 

1] 72: 845 27 704 822 
12 72 852 28 71 86 
13 694 82 29 712 88 

14 71k 842 30 712 88L 
15 724 87 31 713 86 

16 7iz | 
Min. 71. 632 
Mean) Max. 84. 41 JR. L. 


* By day and night self-registering horizontal thermometers (Trough- 
ten and Simms) placed in the Shade in an open yerandah at Rochor Cot- 
tage, facing the Race Course. 
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ON THE MALAYAN AND POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES 
AND RACES. 


By Jonn Crawrurp, Esq., F.R.S.* 


Distinct and unequivocal traces of a Malayant language have 
been found from Madagascar to Easter island, and from Formosa to 
New Zealand, over 70 degrees of latitude, and 200 of longitude. 

To account for this remarkable dissemination of a language, sin- 
gular for its extent, among a people so rude, it has been {magined 
that all the tribes within the wide bounds referred to constitute, with 
the exception, however, of the Papuas or Negroes, one and the same 
race, and that the many tongues now known to be spoken by them, 
were, originally, one language, broken down, by time and dispersion, 
into many dialects. This is the theory adopted by Mr. Marsden, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, and the Baron William Humboldt, as well as 
by many French and German writers, but I believe it to be wholly 
destitute of foundation. 

Asketch of the different groups of nitions within the range I have 
alluded to, will shew, that whether their languages be of one stock or 
not, the men themselves belong physically to distinct races. They 
wie before the Ethnological Section of the British Association, June 


+ Tuse this word as a common term for all that belongs to the Archipel- 
ago. 
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may, I think, be divided into three groups—men of brown complex- 
ion, with lank hair ; men of sooty complexion, with woolly hair ; and 
men of brown complexion, with frizzled hair. Each of these, again, 
consists of several subdivisions. 

Beginning with the first group, the most remarkable race in it is 
what may be called the Malay. The prevailing complexion is here, 
a light brown, with a yellow tinge; the hair is lank, long, coarse, 
abundant on the head, and defective on every other part of the body ; 
the nose is short and small, but never flat; the mouth is large; the 
lips thin ; the cheek-bones high. The person is squat, and the ave- 
rage stature does not exceed 5 feet 3 or 4 inches. 

This is the only race, within the bounds described, that has exhi- 
bited a considerable intellectual development. It has, for ages, pos- 
sessed the knowledge of letters, worked the useful metals, and do- 
mesticated useful animals. Judging by the evidence of language, 
these arts are of native growth, and not borrowed from strangers. 

All the inhabitants of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Bali, Lom- 
bok, and Sumbawa, are of this race, as are most of those of the 
Malayan Peninsula, and of the Philippine Islands. 

East of Celehbes and Sumbawa, and lying between these and New 
Guinea, there is a second division of men of brown complexion and 
lenk hair, constituting, probably, a distinct race. The stature is the 
same as in the last, but the complexion is darker, the features gene- 
rally coarser, the lips thicker, and the hair often buckling or even 
frizzling, so as to give them an appearance of being an intermediate 
race between the lank and woolly haired families. The inhabitants 
of Flores, Gilolo, Timur, the Moluccas, and several smaller islands, 
would seem to belong to this race, who, although they have made 

considerable progress in the arts, have never invented the use of let~ | 
ters. The inhabitants of Gueby, an island lying between Gilolo and 
New Guinea, may be taken as a fair example. M. Freycinet des- 
cribes them as being of a dark olive complexion, with flat noses, pro- 
jecting lips, and a facial angle of seventy-seven degrees, which is 
from ten to twelve degrees higher than that of the oriental negro af 


the same neighbourhood, 
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The inhabitants of the Caroline, the Marianne or Ladrone, and 
Pelew Islands, probably constitute a third subdivision of the brown- 
complexioned and lank-haired people. The average height of five 
individuals, as taken by Freycinet®* and his companions, was 5 feet 
7 inches English. This would make them much taller than the Ma- 
lay race, but probably the height is over-rated, from the average be- 
ing taken from too small a number of individuals, and not including 
women. 

Passing over countries inhabited by negro races, and entering the 
Pacific, we first encounter a race with brown complexion and lank 
hair in the group of the Feejce and Friendly Islands, in about 180° 
of east longitude. The same race constitutes the inhabitants of the 
Society, the Marquesas, the Lowe Islands, the Navigator Islands, 
Easter Island, and New Zealand, with the Sandwich Islands. 

Although dispersed over little less than sixty degrees of latitude, 
and eighty of longitude, the inhabitants of all these islands speak es- 
sentially the same language, and approach so near to each other in 
form, that they must be considered as one race. 

In respect to stature, however, there is either some difference be- 
tween them, or there is some discrepancy in the accounts rendered 
of it by voyagers 5 yet it is not material. Freycinet: makes the inha- 
bitants of Tahiti 5 feet 8 inches, and those of the Sandwich Islands 
5 feet 9 inches high. This is about the ordinary stature of Euro- 
peans. Cook who describes the people of the Marquesas os the 
handsomest of all the South Sea islanders, makes their average 
height from 5 feet 10 inches to 6 feet, which is making them some 
3 inches taller than Europeans. 

La Perouse makes the inhabitants of the Navigator Islands from 
6 feet and 1 inch to 6 feet and 2 inches high; but he admits that 
he measured individuals not exceeding 5 feet 8 inches. He des- 
cribes them as being equally powerful and athletic as tall, and con- 
cludes that, compared with Europeans, they are as the Danish horse 
to the ordinary one of the French provinces. ‘There is, no doubt, 
however, some exaggeration here ; for Captain Wilkes, in his recent 


* Voyage autour du Monde. Paris 1829, 
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voyage, makes their stature only 5 feet 10 inches, and says nething 
of their superior strength.* 

The other physical features of this race are given by Freycinet 
and Cook. The first describes the Sandwich islanders as having 
oval faces, noses a little flattened, small black eyes, large mouths, 
projecting lips, long lank hair, a little frizzled, very little beard, and 
a complexion of a clear brown. 

Cook says of their colour that it is a “ nut-brown,”” and that “ it 
would difficult to make a nearer comparison, taking in all the dif- 
ferent lines of that colour.” 

In so far, then, as physical form is concerned, there can, I think, 
be little doubt that this race, so tall and well-proportioned, is a very 
distinct one from the short and squat Malay, from which it has been 
gratuitously imagined to be derived. 

'The varieties of the Negro race, within the scope under consider-~ 
ation, are more numerous than those of the brown complexioned. 
They have been usually called Papua, which is the corruption of a 
Malay adjective meaning *‘ frizzled.”” Some writers have also called 
them Austral Negroes, evidently an improper appellation, as they 
are found equally inthe northern as the southern hemisphere. Per- 
haps the name Oriental Negro is more suitable, but that of Negritos, 
or Little Negroes, applied to them by the Span.ards, is still better, 

Beginning from the west, we first find a race of oriental negroes 
occupying the whole chain of the Andaman Islands, 1a the Bay of 
Bengal, between the 10° and 14° of N. latitude. This is a dimi- 
nutive squat being, not exceeding 3 feet high, of a souty-black co- 
lour, with flat nose, thick lips, and short woolly hair.*  T'wo indi- 
viduals of this race, whom I saw in Pinang, to which they had been 
brought by the late General Kydd, who had superintended an at- 
tempted British settlement on the Andamans, entirely agreed with 
this account. 

Lately, a race of Negroes has been unexpectedly discovered in 
the interior of the Nicobar Islands, hitherto believed to have been 


* Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition. London, 1847, 
* Syme’s Embassy to Aya. 1800, 
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wholly occupied by the Malay race, but I have seen no account of 
their personal appearance. 

We fird a negro race next, in the mountain-chain which runs 
through the length of the Malay Peninsula. This is known to the 
Malays, in some parts, under the name of Samang, and in others of 
Bila. ‘Those people are of a sooty-black- complexion, have woolly 
hair, and African features. An adult inale, measured by my friend 
General Macinnes, was found to be only 4 feet 9 inches high. This 
individual was brought from the mountains of Queda. A lad sent 
to myself, while in the administration of Singapore, by the Raja of 
Kélantan, a Malay state on the east coast of the peninsula, agreed in 
complexion, hair, and features, with the description now given. 

The great islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes, are 
without any negro race of inhabitants ; nor is there any record or 
tradition of their cver having existed. In some islands of the Phi- 
lippine group, however, they are found in cohsiderable numbers, 
and are well known to the Spauiards under the name of Negritos. 
Zunigas’ description of them is, that they are more of a copper co« 
lour than the true African negro, that they have flat noses, soft hair, 
and are of very low stature. The total number of them subject 
to the Spanish rule, in the principal island of Luzon, is about 
3000. 

From all those accounts, I am disposed to conclude, that the Ne- 
groes of the Andaman Islands, probably those of the Nicobars, those 
of the Malayan Peninsula, and of the Philippine Islands, are all of 
the same race, which would include all the negroes north of the 
equator. But it must be admitted that this conclusion may not be 
warranted by a better knowledge than we now possess. 

South of the equator, and still within the Malayan Archipelago, 
we find at least two races of negroes on New Guinea and the islets 
adjacent to it. One of these has the Negro features, but not in an 
exaggerated form ; and the hair, instead of growing in woolly tufts, 
is frizzled, long, and bushy, so as to be easily dressed out into the 
huge mop-like form, of which good representations will be found in 


the plates annexed to the voyages of the recent French circummavi- 
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gators. The stature appears to be about the ordinary one of the 
Malayan race. 

Sir Stamford Raffles brought to England a lad of ten years of age, 
a native of New Guinea, of the woolly-haired race, of which there is 
a good representation in the second volume of his History of Java. 
The late Sir Everard Home described this individual as follows :— 
‘The Papuan differs from the African negro in the following parti- 
culars: His skin is of a lighter colour, The woolly hair grows in 
small tufts, and each hair has a spiral twist. The forehead rises 
higher, and the hindhead is not so much cut off. ‘The nose projects 
more from the face. The upper lip is longer and more prominent. 
The lower lip projects forward from the lower jaw to such an ex- 
tent that the chin forms no part of the face, the lower part of which 
is formed by the mouth. The buttocks are so much lower than in 
the Negro, as to form a striking mark of distinction, but the calf of 
the leg is as high as in the Negro.”* 

Both races appear to exist in the island of Wagiou, lying imme- 
diately at the north-west end of New Guinea, and most probably 
there has been here, some intermixture of them. M. Duperry, in 
the voyage of the Coquille, gives the following description of the in- 
habitants of this island :—‘‘ They are of slender and delicate person, 
and generally small. Of twenty individuals measured, one only was 
fouud to be as much as 5 feet 6 inches high. The average gave 
only 5 feet 4 inches. In complexion they were less black than the 
inhabitants of New Ireland, and their features were more regular 
and agreeable. The facial angle was from 63° to 69°. In some 
the hair- was woolly, like that of the African negro ; in some it was 
lank ; and in others intermediate between the two.” 

After passing New Guinea, we find all the islands lying east of it 
and of New Holland, up to 170° of east longitude, and from the 
equator to the tropic of Capricorn, inhabited by men of the Negro 
stamp, and, as far as they are known, differing so much from each 
other as to seem to constitute distinct races. 

In the voyage of the Coquille, the inhabitants of New Ireland are 


* History of Jaya, by Sir Stamford Raffles, yol. ii, 
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described as being, in stature, from 5 feet 5 to 5 feet 6 inches, with 
persons rather slender than athletic—of a colour less black than the 
African negro, having a facial angle of 66 degrees, and woolly hair, 
with little beard. ‘They were an uglier race than the inhabitants of 
Wagiou, within the Archipelago. 

Cook describes the inhabitants of Malicolo and of the New He- 
brides as a very dark-coloured and diminutive race, with long heads, 
flat faces, and monkey countenances ; their hair as black, short, and 
curly, but not quite so short and woolly, as that of the African ne- 
gra, and their beard as short, crisp, and bushy. He pronounces 
them “an ape-like people,” and the most ugly and ill-proportioned 
he had encountered in the Pacific; “ quite a different nation from 
any other” he had met with in that sea. 

Cook’s account of Tanna, another of the New Hebrides, makes 
the inhabitants short and slender, but with good features, and agree- 
zble countenances, having hair crisp and woolly, but longer than 
that of the inhabitants of Malicolo. At first he was disposed to 
think them a mixed race between the latter and the Friendly Islan- 
ders, but a little acquaintance convinced him they had “ little affini- 
ty with either.” 

The isolated New Caledonia, lying between the 20° of south lati- 
tude and the tropic, is inhabited by another race of negroes, plainly 
differing from those already mentioned. Cook describes them as a 
strong, robust people, some individuals being found as tall as 6 feet 
4inches. Their colour is the same as that of the inhabitants of 
Tanna, that is black, but not an ebony black. They had, however, 
“‘ better features and more agreeable countenances.” ‘ I observed,” 
says he, ‘‘ some who had thick lips, flat noses, and full cheeks, and, 
in some degree, the features and look of a negro.” The hair he 
mentions as very much frizzled, so that, at first, it appeared much 
like that of an African negro, yet was “ nevertheless very different.” 
The hair in fact, appears to be of the same texture as that of some 
of the inhabitants of New Guinea, and was, like that of these, easily 
dressed into a hideous mop, as already described. 

But we have still another race in the inhabitants of the islands of 
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Torres Straits. Mr. Jukes describes the inhabitants of Erroob as 
follows :—‘* The men were fine, active, well-made fellows, rather 
above the middle height, of a dark-brown or chocolate colour. They 
had, frequently, almost handsome faces, aquiline noses, rather broad 
about the nostrils, well-shaped heads, and many had a singular Jew- 
ish cast of features. ‘The hair was frizzled, and dressed into long 
ringlets. The hair of their body and limbs grew in small tafts, giv- 
ing the skin a slightly woolly appeirance.”* 

The Australian continent, with Van Dieman’s Land, may be con- 
sidered as coming within the scope of the present inquiry. The 
Australian approaches nearer to some of the oriental negroes than 
to any other races of mankind, but is notwithstanding, widely differ- 
ent. One race occupies the whole continent. Its average stature 
is 5 feet 6 inches, and the colour “almost black.”’ The hair is 
black, sometimes lank, and sometimes curled, but never woolly. The 
beard is tolerably abundant and long. The mouth is large, the lips 
thick, the teeth good, but frequently there is no distinction in the form 
of the incisors and canine. ‘‘ Compared with the other races scat- 
tered over the face of the globe, the New Hollander appears to stand 
alone.’ *f 

It remains only to notice the inhabitants of Madagasear, very 
wantonly imagined by some writers to be of the Malayan race, sim- 
ply because, in the Malagasi language, there have been found a few 
words of a Malayan tongue.t But the people of Madagascar, whether 
Hovas or ordinary Malagasis, are merely a variety of the African negro, 
and, neither in colour, features, form, or stature, do they bear any 
analogy either to the Malayan race, or to any section of the oriental 
negro. 

From the enumeration now made, it will appear that there are no 
fewer than five distinct races of the brown-complexioned and lanke 
haired family ; and, without including Madagascar or Australia, and 


* Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of the Fly. London. 1847. 

} Journal of Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia, by Ed- 
ward John Eyre. London, 1845. Discoveries in Australia by J. Scot 
Stokes, Conr.inthe R. R. 1846. 

t Humboldt declares that this language is essentially Malayan in its roots 
and structure. Ed. J. 1. A. 
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Rupposing all those to the north of the equator to be identical, not 
less than eight of that of the oriental negro. As far, then, as phy- 
sical form is concerned, it is certain enough that none of these wide- 
ly scattered races could have sprung from one and the same stock, 
as has been imagined; yet, in most of the many tongues spoken by 
them, whether brown or negro, traces of a Malayan language are to 
be found. 

A brief examination, phonetical, grammatical, and verbal, or glos- 
sarial of some of the principal languages, Will, I think, clearly shew 
that they are generally distinct tongues, not derived from a com- 
mon stock, and that the Malayan words they contain have been en- 
grafted on them as Teutonic words have been on the continental 
languages of Europe of Latin origin; or as French words have 
been on our own Anglo-Saxon, although, indeed, the course through 
which this has been effected has been, in general, very differ- 
ent. 

The languages from which, in my opinion, the words so engraft- 
ed have been, for the most part, derived, are those of the two most 
civilized, numerous, and adventurous nations of the archipelago, the 
Malays aud Javanese. The Malayan words found in each language 
that has received them will, I think, be found not orly numerous, 
but correct in sound and sense, in proportion to the facilities, geo- 
graphical, navigable, and lingual, possessed by the parties adopting 
them, of communication with the parent countries of the Malay and 
Javanese nations. 

The dissemination might be direct from Sumatra and Java, the 
parent countries in question, or indirectly from some nearer country 4 
and it would happen through commerce, piratical expeditions end- 
ing in settlement and conquest, or by the fortuitous wreck of tem- 
pest-driven vessels, to all of which I shall, afterwards, more parti- 
cularly allude. 

‘Phe Malay and Javanese languages have the same number of 
vowels. diphthongs, and consonants. ‘The vewels are six in number, 
viz., a, «, €, i, o, ws the diphthongs two, ai and av, and the con- 
sunants nineteen, 5, ¢, d, ‘d, gy}, ky l,m, my Ry Ry py ry fyb, wy y, 
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exclusive of the aspirate, which never begins a word or syllable, and 
always follows a vowel. 

In no part of speech of either language is gender or number ex- 
pressed by a change in the form of the word; and the only instance 
of an inflexion is to express a possessive. Relation is expressed ge- 
nerally by propositions. 

The only changes which verbal roots undergo, express neuter, 
transitive, casual, passive, and reciprocal verbs ; and this is effected 
by prefixes or affixes, or both together. Time and mode are ex- 
pressed by modals prefixed. 

It is to be observed that the adjectives expressing gender and num- 
ber, the propositions expressing relation, the prefixes and affixes ap- 
plied to verbal roots, and the modals expressing time and mode are, 
for the most part, different in the two languages, although there be 
so general an agreement in their grammatical structure. 

In these characters, phonetic and grammatical, the other langu- 
ages of Sumatra, of Java, of Madura, of Bali, of Lombok, and of 
Borneo agree, but the similarity goes no farther. 

I proceed to compare some of the other languages in which Ma- 
lay and Javanese words are found with those characteristics of the 
Malay and Javanese languages, and begin with that of Madagascar. 
Instead of six vowels, this has only four,—a, e, i, and vw. Instead 
of nineteen consonants, it has but fourteen, viz., b, d, f, g, k, 1, m, 
2,2, p, V, 8, 2%, 2d. It wants the c, the palatial -d, and °t, j, 7, ew, 
and y, of the Malay and Javanese, but it has f, v, z, and zd, which 
are unknown to these. Like these it has an aspirate ; but instead of 
always following the yowel as in them, it always precedes it. 

In Malay and Javanese, words may end in a vowel, a consonant, 
or an aspirate indifferently. In Malagasi, they can end in a vowel 
only. 

In Malay and Javanese, the liquids /, 7, w, and y, are the only 
consonants that coalesce with other consonants; but, with the ex- 
ception of 7 in a few instances, they never do so in Malagasi. On 
the other hand, we have in this language combinations of conso- 
nants unpronounceable by a Malay or Javanese. as mp, nt, ned, and 
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ts, and these, even beginning words and syllables. If the native of 
Madagascar had invented an alphabet, which like other Negro Afri- 
cans, they have not done, each of these harsh sounds would, probably, 
haye been considered a distinct consonant, and have had its proper 
character. 

But the grammatical structure of the Malagasi has been adduced 
as proof that it is a member of what has been called the P@ynesian 
family of languages, in itself a mere hypothesis, and the form of the 
verb has been especially referred to as evidence. 

One form of the Malay, but not of the Javanese transitive verb, 
is made by prefixing to the root the inseparable particle md, the 
nasals m, , n, and », being substituted for the initial letter of the 
root as the euphony of the language may demand. 

There exists also in the Malagasi a verbal prefix beginning with 
the letter m; but beyond this there is no analogy. The Malagasi 
prefix, instead of being one, expressing one meaning, amounts to 
thirteen, expressing as many meanings. We have mi, man, mana, 
maka, mampi, mampan, mampampan, mifan, mifampi, mifampan, 
mampampan, and mampifampan. Each of the Malagasi verbs form- 
ed by these prefixes has an indicative, an imperative, and an infini- 
tive mood. The indicative has, throughout, a present, a preterite, 
and a future tense expressed by an inflexion. In four kinds of verbs, 
the imperative has two forms; and in nine, it has four. Jn all, the 
reot may undergo 180 changes. 

There is nothing analogous to this in the simplicity of the Malay or 
Javanese verbs. To the copious and elaborate Dictionary of Messrs 
Freeman and Johns, 2 most meritorious work, there is prefixed the 
paradigm ofa Malagasi verb, from which I have borrowed my repre- 
sentation of it.* The root in this case, is sul, a substitute which, I 
have no doubt, is the Javanese word sulur, meaning the same 
thing, or “a representative” or “agent,” with the loss of its final 
consonant, indispensable to the genius of Malagasi pronunciation. 

The greatest number of changes which any root can be made to 
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ae Dictionary of the Malagasi Language, by J,J. Freeman. London, 
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undergo in Malay or Javanese, does not exceed twelve; and sulur, 
the root in question, could not be subjected even to one half this 
number, not one of which would correspond in sound or sense with 
any one of the Malagasi compounds. 

The very length of these Malagasi compounds appears to me to 
be good evidence against the allegation that the Malagasi is of Ma- 
Jayan @igin. The great majority of Malay and Javanese roots are 
bisyllables ; but in the Malagasi they frequently extend to four or 
even five syllables ; and when to these are added, not monosyllabic 
prefixes or affixes, as in Malay and Javanese, but sometimes pretixes 
or afhixes, of two, three, and even of four syllables, the monstrous 
length of some compounds may readily be supposed From the root 
sulu already meutioned, although only of two syllables, is formed, for 
example, the compound mampifampanolo, which means, “ to order 
to cause to exchange,” being a word of six syllables, of which the 
Janguages of the Malayan family afford not one example. But words 
of even double this length may be formed ! 

I come now to the evidence afforded by words. The Malagasi 
Dictionary, already quoted, contains about 8000 words, exclusive of 
compounds. I have gone carefully over it more than once, and can 
discover no more than 140 which are of Malayan origin, which 
would make about path part of the language. 

But to the dictionary is appended a list of words especially called 
roots. ‘These amount to 500; and among them I find just six Ma- 
layan words, and no more. 

The nature of the MaJayan words found in the Malagasi, is of 
much importance in the inquiry. Sixty are the names of natural 
objects, and thirteen are numerals. ‘There is no preposition among 
them, no auxiliary verb, nor any other word essential to the struc- 
ture of a sentence. The language, in a word, might be written or 
spoken without them, with far more ease, and that is not difficult, 
than good English can be written or spoken without the assistance 
of the Norman-French portion of it. 

The Malayan words received into the Malagasi are, with few ex- 
ception, corrupted in sound, a result to be expected from the differ- 
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ence between the phonetic character of the languages. The corrup- 
tion extends both to vowels and consonants. There are also cor- 
ruptions of sense, although not so frequent. 

Of the 140 Malayan words, 42 are exclusively Malay, 15 exclu- 
sively Javanese, and 73 common to these two languages, while two 
are, I think, Bugis. The number is completed by eight, suspected 
to beSanscrit, of which six are tolerably certain. These Sanscri¢words 
are popular in the languages of the Indian Archipelago, and have 
every appearance of having been received into the Malagasi through 
this channel. 

All this will, I hope, be considered a sufficient refutation of the 
hypothesis, that the language of Madagascar is of the same stock 
with the Malay. 

Passing over the languages of Sumatra, Java, Madura, Bali, and 
Borneo, which, in phonetic character and grammatical structure, 
bear much analogy to the Malay and Javanese, I shall take for my 
next example, the most cultivated, and widely-spoken of the lan- 
guages of Celebes, that of the Bugis, called by themselves Wugi. 
This is a written tongue, with a peculiar native character, and dif- 
fers essentially from the Malay and Javanese. 

Iam enabled to render some satisfactory account of the Wugi, 
from possessing a vocabulary of it in the native character.* The 
vowels of the Wugi are seven in number, @, e, i, 0, u, d, i. | Ac- 
cording to the author of the vocabulary, the é has the same sound 
as this letter in the German word Koningberg, and the i is the w 
of the French. The 4, equivalent to our commonest sound of wz, so 
frequent in the Malay and Javanese, is wanting. The dipthongs 
are the same as in Malay and Javanese, viz, ai and av. 

The Wugi consonants are 15 in number, instead of 19, as in Ma- 
lay and Javanese. They are as follows: 5, c, d, g,j, k, 1, m, n,n, 
Pp, 7, 8, t, w. It wants the palatial -d and ‘¢ of the Malay and Ja- 
vanese, with #7 and y. The nasal has no representative as a con- 
sonant in the alphabet ; it follows a vowel only, and is marked by a 


* A Vocabulary of the English, Bugis, and Malay Languages, containing 
about 2000 words. Singapore, 1883, (By the Rev. Mr. Thomsen.) 
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point over the preceding letter. The sharp aspirate / is ranked 
among the consonants, and may precede or follow a vowel. The 
letter k, at the end of a word, is used as a soft aspirate; and, with 
this exception, that of the aspirate and nasal m, every Bugis word 
must end in a vowel or diphthong. Thus the Malay word mawar, 
a rose, becomes mawera, and rampas, to plunder, by a double eli- 
sion, and the substitution of a diphthong for a vowel, rapat. 

The grammar of the Wugi is extremely simple. Gender and 
number are expressed by native adjectives ; and relation of nouns by 
prepositions, differing, however, wholly from those which act the same 
part in Malay and Javanese, which is the same thing as saying of 
languages of complex structure that their declensions are wholly 
different. 

The Wugi has native pronouns of the first, second, and third per- 
sons ; which last, it may be noticed, are wanting in the Javagpese. 
It has also pronouns expressing plurality. 

Neuter verbs, adjectives, and participles, are formed from roots, 
which are usually nouns, by the prefix ma, evidently a different thing, 
in sense and sound, from the transitive prefix md of the Malay. 
The word hosi means “ 1ain,” and mahosi, “to rain,” Puti is the 
noun “ white,” and maputi, the adjective ‘‘ white,” or the verb “ to 
be white.” Tyanstive verbs are formed by the affix 7, according to 
one of several forms for such verbs in Malay, but not Javanese. 
Thus, gdncin is “a pair of scissors,” and goncini, “ to shear or clip.” 

An examination of 1777 words of the Wugi vocabulary gives the 
following results. The number of 1352 are native words; 109 
are Malay; 16 are Javanese; and 300 are common to these two 
languages. The proportion of Malayan words to native, therefore, 
is less than 24 to 76 in 100, or less than a fourth part of the whole. 

I may add, that in 1810 words, there are in the Wugi 33 words 
of Sanscrit, being the same that are popular in the Malay and Java- 
nese, and not improbably introduced through them. 

From this account it will be seen, that the Malayan words in the 
Bugis language form something like a similar proportion to the na- 
tive portion of it that the French does to the Anglo-Saxon in our 
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own language; and it may safely be added, that it is not more es- 
sential to its structure. 

The great alterations generally effected in the form of Malayan 
words introduced into the Wugi, seem to me plainly to attest their 
foreign origin. We find in them, changes by permutation, both of 
vowels, and consonants, changes by addition of vowels and changes 
by elision of consonants. I shall only give two or three examples. 
Kayu, wood, is in Wugi converted into ajz, by the loss of the first 
consonant, and the conversion of the second, which does not belong 
to the Wuyi, into 7. Lutut, the knee, and Xulit, skin or rind, be- 
come in Wugi, utz, and wii, by the loss both of their initial and fi- 
nal consonants. Cdrmin, a mirror, becomes cam?, by the change 
of & for a, the elision of the 7, which would not be followed by ano- 
ther consonant without the intervention of a vowel, and the elision 
of the final consonant, which is one that could not end a word. 

The same inference of a foreign origin is, I think, to be deduced 
from the nature of the Malay and Javanese words found in Wugi. 
Among these, there are 240 nouns, 35 adjectives, 85 verbs. Among 
the 52 pronouns of the Bugis, I can discover but three that can be 
suspected Malay or Javanese. In 69 adverbs, I find three only that 
are of these languages; and out of 16 conjunctions, and 26 preposi- 
tions, there is but one of each that belongs to them. 

The languages of the Philippine islands from, a peculiar group, 
differing very essentially from the Malay and Javanese. Several of 
those of the great island of Lucon have received a large amount of 
culture, and, like the principal languages of the western portion of 
the archipelago, are written tongues, with a peculiar and distinct al- 
phabet. 

This alphabet, the same for all the languages. has five vowels—c, 
e, i, 0, w ; and 4 diphthongs—ai, ao, au, and w? ; with sixteen con- 
sonants, beside the aspirate, viz., 6, d, g, j,k, 1, m,n, A, n, p, 7, ¢, 
w,y. Of the vowels, therefore, it wants the @ of the Malay and 
Javanese, while it possesses two diphthongs, which these have not, 
Among the consonants, it has all those of the Malayan languages 
except the sound ¢, and the palatal -d and *f, 
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Words or syllables, in the Philippine languages, may begin with 
the aspirate, but not end with it, which is exactly the reverse of 
what obtains in the Malay and Javanese. 

In the Philippine languages words may end, and very generally 
do, in consonants, as obtains in the Malay and Javanese, but con- 
trary to usual practice of the languages of the neighbouring island 
of Celebes. No consonant coalesces with another in the Philippine 
languages, with the exception of the liquids r and 7, and these not 
often. 

In the Philippine languages, certain consonants follow others with- 
out the intervention of a vowel, which in Malay, and Javanese are 
never found to do so. The letter g, which very rarely ends a Ma- 
lay or Javanese word, is a very frequent termination of Philippine 
ones. Of these two peculiarities the following are examples from 
the Bisaya language :—Lobtog, ajar; yagbak, a rat; toltog, to 
pound ; tag, lord or master ; tug, time; which are sounds utterly 
repugnant to Malay or Javanese pronunciation. 

Between the grammatical structures of the Malay and Javanese 
and the Philippine languages, there is a very wide difference. In 
order to illustrate the extent of it, I tale the grammar of the Pam- 
panga, one of the six principal languages of Lucon, for an exam- 
ple.* 

The noun is simple, or without any inflexion. As the author of 
the grammar says, it undergoes no more change than the Latin word 
genu. Relation, or case, is expressed by what the Spanish author 
of the grammar calls an article. This varies, or, more correctly, 
is a different word for each case. There is, besides, one kind of 
article for apellatives, and another for proper names. 

If the words thus called articles by the Spaniards be, as is pro- 
bable, only prepositions, then it must be observed that they bear no 
resemblance to any prepositions of the Malay or Javanese. 

A still wider difference exists in the pronouns. The personal 


pronoun of the first person has two genitive cases, and three plurals ; 


* Arte dela lengua Pampanga por Dicgo Bergaiio. Quarto. Manila, 
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a dual, “ we two ;” a plural general, “‘ we all; and a plural par- 
ticular, “ we in particular.” 

The pronouns of the second and third persons have but one plu- 
ral. The demonstrative and interrogative pronouns have also one 
plural only. 

Adjectives are formed from roots, as in the Wugi of Celebes, by 
the prefix ma. 

The verb, according to the Spanish author of the grammar, is of 
considerable complexity, and has several conjugations. Its moods 
and passive forms are formed by auxiliaries, but its tenses by inse- 
parable prefixes. One portion only of the Pampanga verbs resem- 
bles the Malay and Javanese, or, at least, one form of these. This 
is the verbal noun which is formed by the affix an, added to the 
root. 

In order to find the proportion of Malayan words in the Philip- 
pine languages, I have carefully gone over two dictionaries of the 
most prevalent of them, the Tagala and Bisaya of Lucon,* the last 
of which has spread to Majindanau and the Sulu group. 

The Tagala dictionary contains above 12,000 words, but, exclu- 
ding compounds, about 7700. Of these 77 are Malay, 20 are Ja- 
vanese, and 156 are common to these two languages. This makes 
the whole number of Malayan words 253, which gives the propor- 
tion of about 32 in 1000. The Tagala Dictionary contains also 24 
words of Sanskrit, which, I have no doubt, found their way into the 
language through the Malayan tongue, for they are all found, and 
with the same meaning, in Malay and Javanese. 

The Bisaya Dictionary contains 9000 words, of which 72 are 
Malay, 17 Javanese, and 197 are common to those languages, mak- 
ing, in all, 286 Malayan words, or about 30 in 1000—a proportion 
not very different from that of the Tagala. The Bisaya contains 
also Sanserit words, but I can find only 13. 

The Malayan and Javanese words introduced iato the two Phi- 


* Vocabulario de la lengua Tagala compuesta por N. H. Fray Domingo 
de los Santos. Fol. Tagaleas, 1703. Vocabulario de la lengua Bisaya 
porel R. L. Matheo Sanches. Fol. Manila, 1711. 
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lippine languages have often undergone great corruptions, both in 
sound and sense. ‘Thus, the word bdli, or “ bli” “to buy,” in Ma- 
Jay, is written dct in Tagala, and interpreted “ price,” or ‘‘ cost.” 
Buna, in Malay, is “a flower” or “ blossom,” and in Tagala it is 
“fruit.” Pintu, in, Malay and Javanese, is a “door” or “ gate ;” 
but in Tagala, written pinto, it means “a house.” Luban, in Ma- 
lay, is a “ hole,” “aperture, or “ pif:” and in Tagala, written lu- 
bun, it signifies “interment,” and “a grave.” Utan, in Malay, 
means “a forest” or “ wild;” but in Tagala, “ foliage” and “ ver- 
dure.” 

Sometimes one of the Philippine languages gives the sense more 
correctly than the other. 'T hus, the Malay word baz, “ odour” or 
** smell,” is, in Tagala,” © stench” or ‘‘ bad smell,” while in Bisaya 
the Malay sense is correctly given. In Malay and Javanese, the 
word éali signifies ** a rope,” “ string,” or © cord,” but in Disaya it 
is “a sash 3” while in Tagala it is correctly rendered. Nuna, “to 
gape,” in Malay, is, in Tagala, “to open,” ‘to masticate,” “ to 

vat 3°’ while in Bisaya it siguifies ‘to open the mouth,” making a 
nearer approach to the trite meaning. 

The Sanscrit words introduced into the Philippine language have 
been equally corrupted with the Malayan. Thus, the word cinta, 
‘ affection,” is correctly written in Malay and Javanese, but in the 
Tagala and Bisaya the letter c not existing, s is always substituted 
for it, and cinéa becomes sinta. 

The well-known Sanscrit word Avatar, meaning “ descent,’ and 
commonly applied to a descent or an incarnation of Vishnu, is cor- 
rupted in the Malayan languages into Batara, and not confined to 
the incarnations of Vishnu, but applied as a generic term to any of 
the chief Hindoo gods. This is the sense in which it was used by 
the Philippine islanders on the arrival of the Spaniards, but by a 
permutation that is frequent with words introduced from the Ma- 
layan, 7 is substituted for 7, and an aspirate being added, the word 
has become Bathala. 

The Spanish missionaries found this word ready to their hand, 
and applied it as an appellative to the Deity; so that, by a strange 
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Coincidence, among the native Christians of the Philippines, the 
Hindoo Avatar comes to be the translation of the Jehovah of the 
Jews, and the Dio of the Spaniards.* 

The nature of the Malay and Javanese words introduced into the 
languages of the Philippines, points, I think, plainly enough to their 
foreign origin. Of these found in the Tagala, nearly one-half are 
substantive nouns, or names, of things. The pronouns amount only 
to two, the adjectives only to five, and there is but a solitary prepo- 
sition. In a great majority of cases the Malay and Javanese words 
are only synonymes, and the language could not only be written 
with ease without them, but suffer little by their omission. 

I come next to the languages of the Pacific. A language, essen- 
tially the same, is spoken in the Sandwich, the Society, the Mar- 
quesas, and the Friendly Islands, the Low Islands, Easter Island, 


and New Zealand—that is, from the Tropic of Cancer to the 46° of 
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south latitude. This is one of the most extraordinary phenomena 
in the history of language ; and there is certainly nothing parallel to 
it, either within the Pacific itself, or the islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. 

To illustrate this language, I shall take the Tahitian and New 
Zealand dialects for examples, good grammars and dictionaries of 
both having been published.t The French have called this wide- 
spread language the Oceanic, and other European nations the Poly- 
nesian, Which last, as most general, T shall adopt. 

The vowels of the Polynesian, as exemplified in the New Zealand, 
are five in number—a, e, 7, 0, ujthe dipthongs—six ae, at, an, e/, 
and ow; and the consonants*only eight—/, m, 2, 7, p, 7, f, Ut, ex~ 
clusive of the aspirate. ‘Thus it has one vowel less than the Malay 

* Baron William Humboldt, in his great work the Kawi Sprache, seems 
to consider the Philippine languages as exhibiting the supposed great Po- 
lynosian language in its greatest purity, but on what ground lam not &ware. 


As far as my judgment goes, the words in common are greatly-corrupted 


Malay and Javanese. : 

+ A Grammar of the Tahitian Dialect of the Polynesian Language. Ta~ 
hiti 1823. A Dictionary ofthe New Zealand Language, and a Concise 
Grammar, by William Williams, Archdeacon of Waiapu. Pahia, 1844. 
Vocabulaire Oceanien-Franeais et Francais-Oceanicn. Par L’ Abbé Bo- 
milace Mosblech. Paris, 1843. 
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and Javanese, and three times as many diphthongs, while it wants no 
fewer than eleven consonants of the Malayan series. 

The aspirate is largely used and in a manner contrary to the 
usage ofthe Malay and Javanese, for it must always precede, but 
never follow, a vowel—consequently never end a word or syllable. 

Every syllable and every word must end in a vowel, and when 
foreign words are introduced ending in a consonant, the consonant 
is either elided, or a vowel added. No consonant ever coalesces 
with another ; or, in other terms, a yowel or diphthong is always in- 
terposed between two consonants. ; 

The paucity of consonants, and the frequency of vowels and diph- 
thongs, necessarily convey to a stranger a sense of monotony and fee- 
bleness. Thus, the word “to shiver with cold,” kauaehanuru, not- 
withstanding its length, contains but two consonants. Tiahuahu, 
“to distribute” or “ scatter about,” and puhihihi, words each of 
eight letters, have but a single consonant a-piece. These are sounds 
so utterly repugnant to the genius of Malayan pronunciation, that 
a Malay or Javanese could hardly articulate them. 

The grammar of the Polynesian language is nearly as widely apart 
from that of the Malay or Javanese as its phonetic character. The 
Polynesian has two articles, parts of speech unknown to the Mal ay 
and Javanese, but bearing some analogy to those of our own Jan- 
guage. The cases of nouns are expressed, not by inflexions, but 
prepositions, which, however, differ wholly from those which serve 
the same purpose in the Malay and Javanese languages. 

The noun hasa plural, formed by the inseparable prefix xa. Gen. 
der is designated by adjectives ; but these differ not only from those 
of the Malay and Javanese, but from those of every other language 
of the Archipelago that 1 have examined. 

One of the most remarkable differences between the Malay and 
Javanese languages on the one hand, and the Polynesian on the 
other, consists in the latter having a singular, a dual, and a plural 
number to its pronouns of the second and third persons. The only 
languages of the Archipelago that have something resembling this 
peculiarity, are those of the Philippines ; but here it is the pronoun 
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of the first, and not of the second and third persons that have num- 
bers. 

The Polynesian verb differs entirely from the Malay and Java- 
nese. The simplest form of it is the neuter or active verb, which 
may be considered the root. ‘Thisis made causal by the prefix twa- 
ka, and passive by the affix a. ‘The moods are formed by particles ; 
and the tenses, of which there are six, by the help of prefixes, affix- 
es, or adverbs. A verbal noun is formed by adding to the root the 
inseparable particle za, under certain rules of euphony. 

The New Zealand Dictionary contains about 6000 words ; but 
omitting derivatives, “about 5500. I have carefully gone over it, and 
can discover in it only 107 words belonging to the Malayan lan- 
guages. Of these 24 are Malay, 16 Javanese, 59 common to these 
two languages, and 8 belonging to the Bugis or Wugi of Celebes. 
The proportion, then, of Malayan words in the Polynesian, to judge 
by the dialect of New Zealand, is less than 20 in 1000. 

There are two words in the New Zealand which may possibly be 
Sanscrit. <Apiti, “to join,” may be the word apit of the Malay and 
Javanese, taken from the Sanscrit, and meaning, “ close, pressed 
together ;”’ and ¢apz, the well-known fabu, may be the tapa, or re- 
ligious penance of the Hindoos, found in almost every language of 
the Indian Archipelago. The addition of the vowel, in the case of 
apit, has already been explained ; and of the permutation of the fj- 
nal a into other vowels, we have in the Polynesian, several exam- 
ples, as Aapu, “an axe,” for kapak ; tanu, “to bury,” for tanam ; 
ono, “ six,” for anam ; and rami, * to squeeze,” for ramds. 

From the wide discrepancy which exists between the phonetic 
system of the Polynesian and Malayan languages, the words of the 
latter introduced into the former, are of course, greatly corrupted 
in form. The Malay and Javanese word api, “ fire,” becomes, for 
example, ahi; Buah, “ fruit,” becomes hua ; minum, “to drink,” 
inu ; salah, “a crime,” Aara; papan, “a boar,” papa ; tahun, “a 
year,” tau ; and daun, “a leaf,” rau. 

Corruptions in sense are also frequent. Mata, ‘‘the eye,” in 
Malay and Javanese, means “ the face” in the New Zealand, In 
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the Marquesas, however, this word has the correct meaning of “the 
eye,” as well as the improper one of “the face,” Although this 
word, however, in its literal sense is misapplied, it is remarkable 
that, in some of its figurative meanings, it is correctly used, as for 
the “ mesh of a net,” “ the point” or ‘hlade” of a weapon, and ‘‘a 
spring” or ‘* fountain.” Batu or wate is a stone in Malay and Ja- 
vanese, but in the New Zealand it means “ hail’? and the “ pupil of 
the eye,” figurative senses of it in the two first languages. Rahi, in 
Javanese, means “ the face,” but its literal meaning in the New 
Zealand is “ forehead,” and its figurative *‘ a promontory.” 

The Malayan words which have found their way into the Polyne- 
sian, are far too few and unimportant to form an essential portion 
of the language, the grammatical structure of which is complete 
without reference to them. In point of number, in fact, they do not 
exceed that of the English introduced, -vithin the last thirty years 
by the English and American missionaries, into the dialects of the 
Marquesas and Sandwich Islands.* ‘These last, too, it may be add- 
ed, have undergone the same inevitable mutilations. Thus, to give 
a few examples, a book has become puke ; paper, pope ; school, ku- 
la; bread, palena; powder, paora; ashoe, hit; the cow, pifa, 
(beef); the sheep, Aipa ; riches, mamona (mammon) ; and a chureh 
(ecclesia), helipulue. 

. Although the dialects of New Zealand, of Tahiti, the Marquesas, 
Friendly, and Sandwich Islands, are admitted by competent judges 
to be the same language essentially, there still exist between them 
some material discrepancies, both as to sound and words. 

Thus, in the Tahiti, there are nine consonants, instead of eight, 
as in the New Zealand. It has 6, d, f, and v, which the last wants ; 
while it wants k, 2, and w, which the New Zealand has. The Mar- 
quesa has but seven consonants, viz. k, m, 7, p, f, and v; and the 
Sandwich Island is the poorest of all, for it has but six, viz. k, J, m, 


¢ 


2, p, and v. 


* 6¢ Vocabulaire Océanien-Frangais-Océanien par L’Abbe Boniface 
Moshlech. Paris, 1833.” This work appcars to be drawn from good ma- 
» terials, and is exceedingly well exccuted. 
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The proportion of Malayan words in the Marquesa and Sandwich 
Islands dialects is smaller than in the New Zealand. Most of those 
words are the same, although often much altered in form ; but I find 
at least twenty words of Malayan in the New Zealand not existing 
in the other two dialects. The pronunciation is also most correct- 
ly given in the New Zealand, and least so in the Sandwich Island. 

The language of the Feejee islanders was, for some time, consi- 
dered to be different from the great Polynesian, but is now well 
known to be only a dialect of ig. I have seen no vocabulary of it 
of sufficient length to enable me to form any judgment of it. Its 
alphabet, however, has been correctly given, and this consists of the 
usual five vowels, and not of six or nine consonants like the Poly- 
nesian, but of fifteen, viz., 6, d, f, 2,7, k, 1, m, n,n, p, 7. 8, t, and 
v, which, for variety of intonation, puts it on an equality with the 
Wugi of Celebes, although it leaves it, by four letters, short of the 
Malay and Javanese.* The Feejee language contains Malayan words, 
like the other languages of Polynesia ; but in what proportion I am 
not aware. 

Our materials for forming a judgment of the languages of the Ne- 
gro races are, as might be expected, from the rudeness or the fero- 
city, or remoteness of these tribes, extremely imperfect. One of the 
longest lists of words of any of their languages which I have seen, is 
one furnished to myself, in 1811, by the then minister of the Raja 
of Queda. It is of the language of the Samang of the Jarai, one of 
the highest of the mountains of the Malay Peninsula. It consists of 
176 words, to which I add twenty-one of the language of the same 
people, from the work of Mr. Marsden.f 

The phonetic $ystem of the language of the Samang is not very 
remote from that of the Malay and Javanese ; but it seems to abound 
more in aspirates, gutturals, and monosyllables. Syllables and words 


* Introduction to a Grammar ofthe Tahitian Dialect of the Polynesian 
Language. Tahiti, 1833. An Australian Grammar, &c. &c., by L. L. 
Threlkeld. Sydney, 1843. Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Ex- 
pedition, 1847. 

+’ “ On the Polynesian and East Insular Languages.” Miscellaneous 
Works, 1834, 
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may end with vowels or consonants, but do so, moat frequently with 
the latter. 

In the 197 words to which I have alluded, I find that 156 are 
native, that fifteen are Malay, two Javanese ; that twenty-three are 
common to these two languages, and that one word only is Sanserit. 
The proportion of Malay and Javanese words, therefore, is nearly 
eighteen in 100, but its amount is exaggerated by the numerals 
which are nearly all Malayan. 

As in the case of the languages of the brown-complexioned races, 
the existence of the Malay and Javanese wo rds may be considered 
as in a great measure fortuitous; and neither in character or num- 
ber can they be considered as forming any necessary part of the 
SAmang language. 

I have compared, with this specimen of the language of the S4- 
mang, the few words given by Colonel Colebrooke, in the Asiatic 
Researches, of the language of Andaman Islands, and the result is 
that no two words are alike, and that the latter contains no word of 
Malayan origin. 

De Dontrecasteaux* has given a list of 103 words of the Negro 
language of Wageou, lying off the north-west end of New Guinea, 
as already alluded to. To judge by the appearance of this list, it 
seems to embrace all the sounds found in the Malay and Javanese, 
but it contains, besides, two letters, / and z, which are unknown to 
these. The J03 words contain eighteen which are also found in 
Malay and Javanese. Of these ten are numerals, greatly corrupted ; 
two are synonymes, occuring with native terms; one is Talugu, and 
one Portuguese, both, no doubt, derived through the Malay. 

On comparing the native portion of the languagé of Wageou with 
that of the Sémang, and the words of the Andaman, no resemblance 
can be found between them. 

De Dontrecasteaux gives another list of the language of a Negro 
people who visited the French ships while they lay at Boni harbour 
in Wageou, and whom he describes as havjng fidt noses, very thick 


* Voyage autour du Monde. Paris, 1808, 
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lips, and short woolly hair. Every word of this lanruage, which 
he supposes to be of New Guinea, differs from that of Wageou ; nor 
does a single word of Malay and Javanese occur in it. 

M. Duperry has given the ten digits of three Negro languages, 
two of New Guinea, and one, that of New Ireland. In the first in 
order of those of New Guinea, the numbers 3, 6, and 10, are Ma- 
layan, greatly corrupted. The second, said to be that of the inha- 
bitants of the interior, does not contain even one word that is Ma- 
layan. But in the language of New Ireland we find the numbers 3, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10, all Malayan. 

Forster* has thirty-three words of the language of Malicolo, one 
of the New Hebrides, the population of all which group appears to 
be Negro. Cook observes, that the people of Malicolo “ seemed to 
be quite a different nation from any we had vet met with, and speak 
a different language. Of about eighty words collected by Mr. For- 
ster, hardly one bears any affinity to the language spoken at any of 
the islands I had ever been at. I observed that they would pro- 
nounce most of our wogds with great ease. They ex press their ad- 
miration by hissing like a goose.” > 

The words given by Forster accord with this description of its 
phonetic character. They imply 12 consonants instead of the meagre 
numbers of the Polynesian dialects. These are 6, d, 2, k, l, m, », 
n,r,s, ¢, and y; and they are combined in a manner, not only un- 
known to the Polynesian, but to the Malay and Javanese, as db, ts, 
and rg. 

Among the thirty-three words there are three which are corrupt- 
ed Malayan: the words, fur ‘ eye,” “ear,” and the verb “to die,” 
which iast, however, instead of mati, is mats. 

Another Negro language is that of Tanna, also one of the New 
Hebrides. Forster gives forty-one words of it. Cook observes of 
it: ‘It is different from any we had before met with, and bears no 
affinity to that of Malicolo ; so that it would seem the people of this 


island are a distinct nation.” 


* Forster’s Observations on Cook’s Voyaze. 17°76. 
~ Cook’s Second Voyage. + Tbid. 
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To judge hy the list of words, the Tanna has thirteen consonants, 
. several of which differ from those of the Malicolo. They are 8, f, 
g, k,l, m, n,n, p, r, 8, t, and v. The words abound more in vow- 
els than the Malicolo, and the harsh combinations of them existing 
in the latter are absent. 

There are but two words in the Tanna which are the same as in 
the Malicolo, those for the verb ‘‘ to drink,’ and for “ a house.” 
There are six Malayan words, ‘viz., that for ‘a cocoa-nut,” for 
‘“ Iand or country,” for ‘* the sea,” for “ fish,” and for ‘a chisel,” 
which last is erroneously translated by Forter, ‘‘ hatchet.” I can 
find in it only one word of the Polynesian, that for “ chief,” or 
‘* priest.” 

Of the language of New Caledonia, Forster has given thirty-eight 
words. This seems to have twelve consonants, differing in some 
respects both from those of Tanna and Malicolo. They are }, g, k, 
l,m, n,n, n, p, 7, t, andw. Cook considers this language as a mix- 
ture between that of Tanna and the Polynesian. I do not find one 
word in it in common with the ‘Tanna, except such as both have 
borrowed from other languages. Those common to it with the Po- 
Jvnesian are the verb “ to eat,” the word for ‘‘ moon,” and the 
words for “ chief,” or ‘ priest,” which last it has in common with 
the Tanna. 

The Malay words contained in the New Caledonia are five in 
number,—that for “a cocca-nut,” for “the ear,” for “ fish,” for 
“water,” and for “a yam,”—all in a corrupt form, as nw for nrur, 
a cocoa-nut ; galina for talina, the ear ; and ufi for wbi, a yam. 

Not one of the three Negro languages just mentioned contains a 
word that is common to the Negro languages before enumerated, 
except such as all have derived from a third source, the Malayan. 

To this meagre list of the Negrito languages, I have to add the 
more copious ones furnished by Mr. Jukes, of the language of the 
Torres Straits islanders. The vocabularies which he furnishes are 
six in number, and amount to from 37 words up to 545. The vow- 
el sounds appear to be a, d, e, t, 0, u, and the diphthongs ai and au, 
which agrees exactly with those of the Malay and Javanese. The 
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tonsonants seem to be 6, c, d, g, k, 1, m,n, p, 7, 8, t, ty w, and x, 
together with a sound represented by Mr. Jukes as dh, dz, and /j. 
if there be such sounds, it is clear that these are really three distinct 
consonants, and that if these people had invented an alphabet, each 
would have its distinct character. If this be the case, there are 18 
consonants, over and above the aspirate, which these languages have. 

In all these languages, I find but one word whieh is Malay, and 
even this is confined to a single language, that of Masseid or York 
Island. This is »aruk, which the natives applied to the domestic 
fowl which they saw in the hen-coops of the Fly, for they have none 
of their own. The word is, no doubt, a corruption of the wide- 
spread Malayan manuk, and probably borrowed from New Guinea, 
which the natives of the islands of ‘Torres Straits appear sometimes 
to visit. There are two other words which are very doubtful: In 
two of the languages, the cocoa-nut is called boonarri, which may 
be a corruption of the Malay words buah nur, or the fruit of the co- 
coa-nut ; and in a third the same object is called woo which may be 
a corruption of the Malay dah, or in Javanese woh, “ fruit’’ or 
“ the fruit.” 

Comparing the languages of the islands in Torres Straits with 
those of Malicolo, Tanna, and New Caledonia there are certainly 
no two words in common between them. Even the numerals are 
wholly different; and while the Polynesian negroes count as far as 
10, the Torre’s Straits islanders can proceed no further than 6, and 
even this only by multiplying one and two. 

From the details which have now been given, it will be seen that 
Malay and Javanese words, as I stated before, have found their way 
into the languages of the Archipelago and Pacific, or other neigh- 
bourhood, in proportion to facility or difficulty of communication 
with the parent countries of these two languages, Sumatra and Java. 
The facilities and difficulties have consisted—of proximity or dis- 
tance, geographical and navigable ; of similarity or dissimilarity of 
race,—of similarity or dissimilarity of lingual idiom, and of attrac- 
tion or repulsion from disparity in the condition of civilization. 

The influs of Malay and Javanese words will be found large in 
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the proportion of the facilities ; and small as they diminish, until, *Y 
an accumulation of difficulties, they cease altogether. 

Malay and Javanese words have not been traced to the languages 
of the continents of Africa and America. Madagascar seems to in- 
tercept them from the first, and the want of stepping-stones or stages 
between Easter Island and the west coast of America, with adverse 
winds and currents, from the last. 

Wherever they have been received, the Malays and Javanese will 
be found in a higher state of civilization than the nations into whose 
languages theirs have been adopted. Wherever, on the contrary, the 
nations with whom they have held intercourse have been ina higher 
state of civilization than themselves, their languages have been re- 
jected, and the languages of those nations even adopted into their 
own. 

The Hindoos, in a higher state of civilization than the Malays and 
Javanese, have wholly rejected their languages ; but, on the contra- 
ry, in the course of an intercourse of many ages, the latter have bor- 
rowed largely,—of which, if this were the proper time, I could, 
through the friendship of the learned and ingenious orientalist now 
presiding over this section, furnish larger and more Satisfactory evi- 
dence than has ever been adduced before.* 

The same cause has excluded the Malay and Javanese from the 
languages of Arabia and Persia, notwithstanding an intercourse of 
at least five centuries; while, on the other haud, those languages 
have been, to a considerable extent, largely adopted both by the 
Malays and Javanese. 

Superior civilization, and probably not less, the uncongenial mo- 
nosyllablic character of their languages, has excluded the Malayan 
languages from the regions east of Hindustan. The Siamese, al- 
though in immediate juxtaposition with the Malay, has neither given 
the latter words, nor, with the exception of about half a dozen, re- 
ceived any from it. 

This remark is still more applicable to the Chinese languages, 


* Horace Hayman Wilson, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Weford, 
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which have not only borrowed nothing from the Malayan languages, 
but conferred little or nothing on them, notwithstanding the inter- 
course and settlement of centuries. 

It is a striking fact, that not a word of any Malayan language is 
to be found in any of the many languages of Australia. I should 
have expected them, for example, in the language of Rafile’s Bay, 
which is close to the stations frequented, probably for many ages, by 
the ‘I'ripang fishers of Macassar ; but there is nota word to be found 
in it. This is not to be accounted for by difference of race or dif- 
ference of idiom, for the languages of the Negro races of the Ar- 
chipelago contain Malayan wards ; and so does that of the far more 
distant Easter island, of which, in so far as pronunciation is con- 
cerned, the genius is more remote from the Malayan than is that of 
the Australian. 

The absence from the Australian languages of all trace of the 
Malayan, can, I think, only be accounted for by the very low social 
condition of the Australian race. which seems, as if it were, to have 
repelled all knowledge derived from a superior one. 

In order to shew the proportion in which Malayan words are 
found in the various languages which have received them, I give a 
few examples. In the Madura, one of the two languages of the is- 
land of that name, in 1000 words, it is 581; in Sunda, one of the 
two languages of Java, it is 525; in Lampung, one of the six lang- 
uages of Sumatra, it is 516 ; in the Wugi, one of the many languages 
of Celebes, it drops down to 233; in the Tagala of the Philippines, 
it is but 33; in the New Zealand, it is but 20; and in the Malagasi, 
but 17. 

A few instances occur of the languages of tribes so situated that 
we might fairly expect them to contain a considerable portion of Ma-~ 
lay and Javanese, but which really contain very little. The most re- 
markable example of this is the Tambora of Sumbawa. This island 
is only the third from Java, and nearly in the centre of the Archi- 
pelago, while the people who speak the language are of the brown- 
complexioned lank-haired race, like those who speak two other lan- 
guages of the same island, both containing a large influx of Malay 
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and Javanese, yet out of forty-eight words, the Tambora contains but 
two words, bulu, “ a hair,” makan, “ to eat.”* 

Another example, although not so striking a one, is afforded by 
the language of the Pelew or Pilu Islands, inhabited by a brown - 
complexioned and lank-haired race, and not more than eight degrees 
east of the Philippine group. In 658 words of it, I can discover 
only three which are Malayan. Yet a considerable number of Ma- 
Jayan words are found in the language of the Bashee Islands, and in 
that of the native inhabitants of Formosa ; and a still larger in the 
Sandwich Island dialect of the Polynesian, ten times as far from the 
Philippine as the Pelew gioup.T 

An argument in favour of one origmal tongue has been attempted 

to be deduced from the supposition that the Malayan words, so wide- 
. ly dispersed, express, in most cases, the simplest and earliest ideas 
of mankind. My friend the late Mr. Marsden, with his usual good 
faith, has given a list of 34 such words in 72 languages, on which, 
with other words of the same imagined class, I shall offer a few ob- 
servations. 

Among the words imagined to express a simple and primitive 
class of idcas, the numerals have been much insisted on. It is ob- 
vious enough, however, that the numerals, especially a decimal se- 
ries of them extending like the Malayan, to 1000, are far from be- 
ing words expressing such a class of ideas. On the contrary, they 
must be the invention of a comparatively advanced period of civili- 
zation. Thus, among the many languages of Australia, the inhabi- 
tants of which are far below the humblest of those of the Indian and 
Pacific islands, there is not one that has numerals going beyond 
‘‘ four,” and even the last number is attained only by doubling a 
dual. 

But there are some languages of the Archipelago and Pacific Is- 


* It was in the country of the people of Tambora that took place the 
greatest volcanic eruption on record, that of 1814; aud the nation is said to 
have been nearly destroyed by it. 

+ Account of the Pelew Islands from the Journals of Captain Henry Wil- 
son, by George Keate, Esq. London, 1788. ; 

¢ “On the Polynesian or East Insular Languages.” Miscellaneous 
Works. 18384, 
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lands, and this of the brown-complexioned race, which have preserved 
their own native numerals entire. This is the case with the langu- 
age of Tambora in Sumbawa, with the Ternati, and the ‘Tidori, two 
of the languages of the Moluccas, as well as with the language of 
the Pelew Islands. 

In some languages, again, the native numerals have been prescrv- 
ed as far as “ three” or “ four,” and the series completed with the 
Malayan, as in the Gorongtalu of Celebes, and the Mangarai of 
Floris. 

The same is the case in the languages of the Negroes as in those 
of the brown-complexioned men. Some have adopted, and some re- 
jected the Malayan system. The Negroes of Wageou, and of the 
coast of New Guinea, with the natives of New Ireland within the 
Pacific, have, to a greater or less extent, adopted the Malayan nu- 
merals, while the Samang of the Malay Peninsula, the Alfours of the 
interior of New Guinea, the people of Malicolu, of Tanna, and of 
New Caledonia, have cach their own native system, unaffected by 
the Malayan. . 

Some languages haye numerals as far as ** five,” and clumsily con- 
tinue the series of digits from their native resources, by adding “one,” 
‘** two,” &c., to the last named number, so that six is expressed by 
** five” and ‘* one,” and ‘* scven” by “ five” and ‘ two.” This is 
the ease with the New Caledonia. 

Others seem to have relics of a binal seale, and combine it with 
the Malayan decimal one, as in the Endé of Flores. In this, for 
<° one,” * two,” three,” and * five,” the Malayan terms have been 
adopted, but instead of being continued beyond this, “ six” and 
‘* seven” are expressed by the Malayan words “ five and one” and 
‘* five and two.” Four is expressed by a native word, and the Ma- 
lay numeral “ two” prefixed to it expresses ‘ eight,” that is, ‘* two 
fours.” 

The native Malayan system extends only to 1000, and even to 
this extent, it is not carried by all the tribes that have adopted it. 
It is doubtful whether the terms for ten and for hundred, in the 
different dialects of the Polynesian, and which differ amonz them- 
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selves, are Malayan ; the word for thousand, mano, certainly is nut. 
In the Lampung of Sumatra, a written language, the term for this 
last number is the same which means an “ iron nail or spike.” 

For the numbers above 1000, the Malayan system has borrowed 
from the Sanscrit ; and the Javanese, but it alone, goes as far with 
the higher numerals as “ ten billions.” There are two remarkable 
misapplications of the Sanscrit numbers: the Laksa and Kati, the 
well-known Jac and krove which ought to express a hundred thou- 
sand and ten millions, express, through all the cultivated languages 
of the Archipelago, ‘‘ ten thousand” and ‘‘a hundred thousand” 
only. | 

From the explanation now given, I think it must be sufficiently 
obvious that the Malayan numerals afford no evidence whatever of 
the existence of one great original language. They seem simply, 
and as opportunity offered, to have been adopted as a matter of con- 
venience—in some cases in their entireness, but for the most part 
ouly partially. 

Among the words of Malayan most generally diffused, and consi- 
dered to be of the class representing the most simple and primitive 
ideas, are the terms for ‘* man,”’ * bird,” “ fish,’ &c.; but these 
are obviously general or abstract terms, and, necessarily, could not 
have been among the first invented. The Australians, according to 
Mr. Eyre, bave no such terms.* It may be conjectured, indeed, 
that the want of them in the ruder languages, both of the Archipe- 
lago and Pacific, is one cause of the frequent occurrence of such 
words from the Malayan as kayu, “tree” or “‘timber ;” buah, “fruit °° 
buna, * flower; and manuk, “ a bird.” 

The very first word of Mr. Marsden’s list, “ man,” occurs in its 
Malay form of ord only in two other languages of the Archipelago, 
the Madura and Achin, and these are known to have received more 
Malay than any others; while in the many languages of the Pacific 
it does not occur at all. On the other hand, two Sanscrit words hay- 
ing the same meaning represent the same idea in no less than ten 


languages of Mr. Marsden’s own list. 


* Discoveries in Central Australia, by John Edward Eyre. London, 1845, 
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The members and other parts of an animal body, natural objects, 
such as water, fire, earth, a stone, sun, moon, stars, do really repre- 
sent the earliest and simplest ideas, but their wide dissemination is 
easily enough accounted for. In fact, they are, for the most part, 
only synonymes, along with native terms, or, at best, words that 
haye, in the lapse of time, displaced the latter, as they have them- 
selves been frequently displaced by Sanscrit words. ‘Y 

To give a few examples: inthe Malagasi, besides the Malayan 
word, there is one native word for ‘‘the sky,” there are two for “ the 
tongue,” two for “a stone,” four for “ fire,” five for “ the eye,” 
five for ‘‘ the head,” and seven for the verb ‘* to die.” 

In the Bisaya of the Philippines, there are, besides the Malayan 
words, two native ones for “ a stone,” two for *‘ earth,” four for 
‘* shore” or “ beach,” and six for “ air” or “ wind.” 

In the dictionaries of these last languages, I observe that the Ma- 
layan word is generally placed first in order, whence I infer that it 
is probably the most current and acceptable, and this, I have no 
doubt, it owes to its more agreeable and facile pronunciation. Thus, 
in the Malagasi, it is not difficult to understand how the Malayan 
vatu, for a stone, should be preferred, even by a native, to hodibo- 
amkazo. 

That agreeableness of sound and facility of pronunciation have 
had a considerable share in the spread of Malayan words, I think 
highly probable. Thus, the Malay word /aki, a man or male hu- 
man being, is one of very easy pronunciation, and has extended to 
nearly every language of the Archipelago, while its correlative, pd- 
rdmpuan, woman, a primitive of four syllables, rare in any of the 
Malayan languages—is found in one other language only, that of the 
Bima of Sumbawa, which abounds in Malayan words. 

Of Sanserit words expressing simple ideas, that have either su- 
perseded, or are more popular than native ones, the examples are 
numerous ; as in Malay kapala, the head ; in Javanese, sira, for the 
head; muka, the face, bahu, the shoulder, and anguta, a member, 
im several languages ; dina, a day, in Javanese and Bali; hasta, the 
arm, in several languages ; dasa, for the numeral pen and surya, for 
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the sun, in Bali. The elephant is unquestionably a native of Su~ 
matra and the Malay Peninsula, but the popular name for it in at 
least eight languages of these countries is the Sanscrit word gaja. 
There is, indeed, a native one, biram, in Malay, but it is obsolete, 
or little known. 

Instead of the elementary words of language being those most 
widely spread, the reverse in the case. Such words are the rarest 
to be found in many languages, and some of the most essential have 
not been disseminated at all, but are found to be distinct in each se- 
parate language. In fact, the class of words most widely diffused, 
are in a great measure extrinsic, and the offspring of a considerable 
advancement in civilization ; such, for example, as the names of cul- 
tivated, useful, or familiar plants; those of domesticated, useful, or 
familiar animals ; terms connected with numeration, fishing, naviga- 
tion, agriculture, the mechanical arts, the calendar, war, govern- 
ment, and even literature. 

If, then, one language only had ever existed, we are reduced to 
the necessity of supposing that the people who spoke it were one 
race, and that they were in a social state of considerable advance- 
ment before they were dispersed, and their language broken down 
into the chaos of tongues at present existing, an hypothesis without 
the shadow of a proof. 

Had such a language ever existed, we would not have failed to 
have the same kind of evidence of it, which the modern languages 
of the south of Europe afford of the existence of Latin, that is, a 
virtual agreement in the most familiar nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and particles ; but of this there is nothing what- 
ever in the languages of the Archipelago, or Pacific. 

There are but two languages in the Indian and Pacific Islands 
that have been widely spread, the Malay in the first, and the Poly- 
nesian in the last; and the evidence of a common origin in these, 
is as satisfactorily shown in their dialects, as that yielded by the 
French, Spanish, and Italian, of their common origin in Latin. 

It remains to consider how the principal languages of Sumatra 
and Java, the Malay and Javanese, came to be so widely dissemi- 
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nated, as the theory which I adopt supposes them to have been, 
within the bounds of the Archipelago, to which I first confine my 
examination. I have no doubt the dissemination was effected, in 
the case of the languages of neighbouring tribes, by conquest, and 
in the more remote, by piratical expeditions, terminating in con- 
quest and colonization ; by commerce, and, perhaps, in some small 
degree, by religious agency. 

The nearest parallels to this, with which the European reader is 
familiar, will be found in the piratical and commercial expeditions, 
conquests, and colonizations of the ancient Greeks, or the piratical 
expeditions, conquests, and settlements, of the Teutonic nations 
known as Danes, Anglo-Saxons, or Normans. 

Even without the knowledge of the compass, the monsoons af- 
ford, to the nations of the Indian Archipelago, extraordinary fa- 
cilities for carrying on such expeditions and such commerce, far 
exceeding even those of the Mediterranean ; and the voyages of the 
Malays and Javanese, consequently, far surpass in length, if not in 
difficulty, those of the early Greeks and Pheenicians. 

When European nations first visited the Indian Archipelago, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, they found the Malays and 
Javanese conducting the first stage of that commerce in the clove 
and nutmeg, by which these then much valued articles found their 
way, first into the markets of Continental India, and eventually into 
those of Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome—that is, making trading 
voyages which extended from the western bounds of the Archipela- 
go. The spices in question were found in the Roman Markets in 
the second century of our era; and the great probably, therefore, 
is, that the Javanese and Malay trade alluded to had, when Euro- 
peans first observed it, been going on for at least fourteen centuries. 

The conquests and settlements of the Malays, the chief agents, 
have extended from the centre of Sumatra, the parent country of 
this people, over nearly all the coast of that island itself, over the 
whole Malayan Peninsula, and over nearly the whole coastof Bor- 
neo ; while small settlements of them may be found as far as Timur, 
in ane direction, and Lucon, the chief of the Philippines, in another. 
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The Malay language has, moreover, been, immemorially, the com- 
mon medium of communication throughout all the islands. Magellan 
and his companions, in 1521, carried on an easy intercourse with 
the inhabitants of some of the small and remote islands of the Phi- 
lippine group, by means of a Malay slave of the Admiral; for al- 
though the native languages were different, the chiefs and persons 
engaged in commerce were all found to be acquainted with the Ma- 
Jay. 

When again they arrived at Tidor, one of the Spice Islands, they 
found the Malay equally current, and the vocabulary in Pigafettas’ 
Narrative, collected there, and consisting of 352 words, is, with 
the exception of 20 local terms, good and current Malay, such as 
is spoken at the present day, Yet Tidor and the other Moluccas 
have, to the present time, preserved their own peculiar languages, 
wholly different from the Malay.* 

The evidence for the agency of the Javanese, as its influence was 
less, is less palpable, but still sufficient. The Javanese had settled 
in various parts of Sumatra ; and at Palembang in that island, their 
language still subsists entire, while through monuments, inscriptions, 
and names of places, it is to be traced in other parts of that island. 

Similar evidence, although less complete, exists of their settle. 
ments in Borneo; and there is historical record of those made by 
them in the Moluccas, as well as of their predatory expeditions and 
commerce to the Malay Peninsula. ‘The Javanese language, how- 
ever, less euphonic than the Malay, more prolix and more difficult, 
was never. enrployed asthe common medium of communication ; and 
it is not improbable that, even in their own especial settlements, it 
gave way to the Malay. 

In its immediate neighbourhood, the influence of the Javanese 
has naturally been greater on the surrounding languages than that 
of the Malay. Thus, in the Suménap, one of the two languages of 
Madura, there are, in 1000 words, 170 exclusively Javanese, and 
only 103 exclusively Malay. In the Bali, there are 127 Javanese, 


* Prima Viaggio interno al globo terraqueo. Milano, 1800, 
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and 69 Malay: and in the Sunda of Java, 156 of Javanese, and 
only 44 of Malay. 

As soon as we cross the narrow strait that divides Sumatra from 
Jaya, the proportions are reversed, although we find still a large 
amount of Javanese words. In 1000 words of Lampung we have 
138 exclusively Malay, and 70 exclusively Javanese. 

I should remark that the numerals, when they differ in Malay 
and Javanese, are, even in the remote languages, almost always 
those peculiar to the Javanese, and not to the Malay. These nu- 
merals are, 3, 7, 8, and 9; and the Malagasi, the Philippine tongues, 
and the Polynesian, with many intermediate languages, afford ex- 
amples of this. 

The different’ means of propagations now specified will I think, 
be sufficient to account for the facts, that such a language, for ex- 
ample, as that of the Lampungs, a people lying between and in the 
neighbourhood of the Malay and Javanese, should consist of nearly 
one half of the languages of these two nations ; that the language of 
the remoter Bugis of Celebes, should consist of only one-fourth of 
them, and that in the still more remote Tagala and Bisaya of the 
Philippines, the proportion should drop down to one-thirtieth part. 

I have next to consider how the Malayan words existing in the 
Janguage of Madagascar may have found their way into it. The in- 
habitants of Madagascar are Negroes, and in race differ wholly from 
the Malays and Javanese. The whole number of Malayan words in 
the Malagasi does not exceed one fifty-seventh part of the language, 
and they are, as I have shewn, not essential to it. There is, in 
short, nothing in common between the two races, and nothing in 
common between the character of their languages. 

The Indian islanders are ignorant of the existence of Madagascar 
and the people of Madagascar equally so of the existence of the In- 
dian Islands. A navigation of 3000 miles of open sea lies between 
them, and a strong trade-wind prevails in the greater part of it. A 
voyage from the Indian Islands to Madagascar is possible, even in 
the rude state of Malayan navigation; but return would be wholly 


impossible. Commerce, conquests, or colonization are. consequent- 
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ly, utterly out of the question as means of conveying any portion of 
the Malayan language to Madagascar. 

There remains, then, but one way in which this could have taken 
place—the fortuitous arrival on the shores of Madagascar of temp- 
est-driven Malayan praus. The south-east monsoon, which is but 
a continuation of the south-east trade-wind, prevails from the 10° 
of south lat. to the equator, its greatest force being felt in the Java 
Sea, and its influence embracing the western half of the Island of 
Sumatra.* This wind blows from April to October, and an easter- 
ly gale during this period might drive a vessel off the shores of Su- 
matra or Java, so as to make it impossible to regain them. In such 
a situation she would have no resource but putting before the wind, 
and making for the first land that chance might direct her to; and that 
first Jand would be Madagascar. With a fair wind ard a stiff breeze, 
which she would be sure of, she might reach that island without _dif- 
ficulty in a month. 

Two or three such adventures are known to have taken place 
since our own occupation of the Mauritius, and, consequently, more 
frequent intercourse with Madagasear. Earl Grey, at my request, 
has most obligingly written to the Mauritius for the particulars of 
these strange adventures; and I am only sorry that the replies have 
not arrived in time to lay the information before the Association. 

The accident of praus being tempest-driven from the shores of 
the Malay Islands, is probably one of not unfrequent occurrence, 
although few of them may reach Madagascar. Shortly after the 
restoration of Java, in 1816, the late Captain Robinson, of the In- 
dian Navy, picked up a small fishing-boat, having on board two Ma- 
lay men and a woman, 800 miles from the nearest Malay shore; 
and being a gentleman well acquainted with the Malays and their 
language, he could have made no mistake about nationality, 

The occasional arrival in Madagascar of a shipwrecked praw, 
raight not, indeed, be sufficient to account for even the small por- 
tion of Malayan found in the Malagasi; but it is offering no violence 


: . ve the Directory of my greatly respected friend, the late Capt, Hors- 
urgh. 
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to the manners or history of the Malay people, to imagine the pro- 
bability of a piratical fleet, or a fleet carrying one of those migra- 
tions, of which there are examples on record, being tempest-driven, 
like a single praw. Such a fleet, well-equipped, well-stocked, and 
well-manned, would not only be fitter for the long and perilous vo- 
yage, but reach Madagascar in a better condition than a fishing or 
trading boat. It may seem, then, not an improbable supposition, 
that it was through one or more fortuitous adventures of this des. 
cription, that the language of Madagascar received its influx of Ma- 
layan. . 

Respecting the probable era of such adventures, we have just one 
faint ray of light. With the Malayan, there came in a few words of 
Sanscrit, such as are popular in the Malay and Javanese. From 
this it may be fair to infer, that the chance migrations I have sup- 
posed, whether they had before taken place earlier or not, may have 
taken place, at all events, as early as the epoch of the connection of 
the Hindoos with the Indian Archipelago,—a connection, the com- 
mencement of which cannot, I think, be placed later than the birth 
of Christ. 

I have, finally, to attempt an explanation of the manner in which 
Malayan words may have found their way into the languages of the 
Pacific. The proportion of Malayan words in the Polynesian, judg- 
ing by the New Zealand dialect, is more than 20 in 1000, while in 
that of the Sandwich Islands it does not exceed 17. Except in 
these few words, there is nothing in common between those who 
speak the Polynesian. Their races are different, and their langu- 
ages distinct. 

Conquest and settlement by the Malays, Javanese, or other tribes 
of the Archipelago, had probably, therefore, nothing to do with the 
dissemination of the Malayan in the languages of the Pacific. I 
have no doubt, then, that, as in the case of the language of Mada- 
gascar, it was the work of tempest driven pravs or fleets, and gra- 
dually, and step by step, from island to island, transmitted in the 
course of ages, to the Sandwich Islands north of the equator, to 
New Zealand south of it, and as far as Easter Island. 
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Tne trade-winds are the seeming obstacle to this communication ; 
but when the question is duly examined, they do not prove to be so. 
The south-west monsoon, to the north of the equator, extends to the 
Marianne Islands, and the 145° of east longitude; and the north- 
west monsoon to the south of the equator, as far east as New Gui- 
nea; while westerly winds are frequently experienced in the Pacific 
far to the west of this island. This is the statement of the accurate 
Captain Horsburgh.* 

La Perouse goes farther, and observes, that westerly winds are, 
at least, as frequent as east in the Pacific in a zone of 7° on each 
side of the equator, and that the winds are so variable, that it is lit- 
tle more difficult to make a voyage to the eastward than to the west- 
ward.t The testimony of Captain Fitzroy is to the same effect. 

But it is further ascertained, that the monsoon “ (the western) is 
occasionally experienced through all the islands of Eastern Polyne- 
sia.”§ Captain Beechy, in his instructive narrative, informs us that 
he picked up at sea a tempest-driven canoe, belonging to Chain Is- 
land, three hundred miles east of Tahiti, and subject to it. She 
had been on a yoyage to the latter, and by two successive gales from 
the westward, was driven 600 miles out of her course, to Barrow 
Island, in about the 20th degree of south latitude. When rescued, 
she had on board twenty-eight men, fifteen women, and ten child- 
ren; in fact, the nucleus of a little colony. 

Captain Wilson found, when wrecked on the Pelew Islands, in 
the 8° of north latitude, and the 135° of east longitude, three Ma- 
Jay mariners ; and, having among his own crew a Malay interpreter, 
he was able to communicate with the natives through these Malays, 
who had acquired the Pelew language. ‘The account which they 
gave of themselves was, that in a voyage from Batavia to Ternate, 
one of the Moluccas, touching at Menado in Celebes, they were dri- 
ven by a storm on the Pelew Islands. One of them, however, who 

* Horsburgh’s East India Directory. 

+ La Perouse, vol. ii. 

t Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, by 
Captain Fitzroy, R.N. 


§ Voyage to the Pacific in 1825, &c. Kc., by Captain Beechy, R.N. Lon- 
don. 1831. 
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accompanied Captain Wilson to England, acknowledged that he and 
his companions were part of the crew of one of three piratical 
praus. 

Casual wrecks like this might easily have carried the Malayan lan- 
guage tu the most westerly of the islands of the Pacitic, within the 
tropics ; while adventures, like that of the Chain Island canoe, would 
in the lapse of ages, convey it, step by step, to Easter Island and 
the Sandwich group. 

This explanation would sufficiently account for the dissemination 
of the Malayan language over the tropical islands of the Pacific ; but, 
it must be admitted that there are greater difficulties in respect to 
the large islands of New Zealand, the nearest portion of which is 
35° from the equator and, consequently, within the region of varia- 
ble winds and tempests. ; 

The same difficulty, however, it should be observed, exists in at- 
tempting to account for the fact of the New Zealand islands being 
peopled, throughout, by the Polynesian race, speaking the Polyne- 
sian language. By some means or other, practicable to a rude peo- 
ple, an intercourse, we may be quite sure, took place between these 
islands and the intertropical ones inhabited by the same race of men, 
speaking the same language—since men are no more born with lan- 
guage than with mathematics—are born, in a word, onl y witha ca- 
pacity to aequire both, equally branches of acquired knowledge. 
For New Zealand, then. notwithstanding .the difficulties of the voy= 
aye, whether from the Malay Archipelago, or between it and the in- 
tertropical islands of the Pacific, tempest-driven praus, or fleets of 
praus, are our only resource for a rational explanation. 

A brief examination of the cultivated plants aud domesticated ani- 
mals of the Polynesian Islands, on their first discovery by Europeans, 
may, perhaps, be thought to throw some light ou the mode in which 
their languages received an infusion of Malayan. 

The following were the plants,—-the cocoa-nut, the bread-fruit, 
the yam, the batata, the taro, the sugar-cane, the orange, the bana- 
na, the bamboo, and the paper-mulberry. Every one of these is @ 
native af the Indian Archipelago ; but if the Malayan nations brought 
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them, they did not bring the names with two trifling or partial ex- 
ceptions. The cocoa-nut is known by a Malayan name in the Po- 
lynesian dialect of the Sandwich Islands, but not in the Marquesas. 
It has the same Malayan name also in the Negro languages of New 
Caledonia and Tanna, but not inthe Malicolo. In the New Cale- 
donia alone, I find the Malayan name for a yam written uf, for wb:. 
In the Tanna and Malicolo, these different ones. 

Rice, with all the numerous pulses, and esculent vegetables known 
in the Indian Archipelago, were not found in the islands of the Pa- 
eifte; and with the exception of the banana and orange, the nume- 
rous fruits of thaf region were wanting. 

The domesticated animals found in the South Sea Islands were 
only the hog, the dog, and the common fowl. In none of the lan- 
guages, either of the browg. or negro races, are the name of these 
animals, Malay, Javanese, or of any other language of the Archipe- 
lago, except that of the Marianne Islands, in which is found the Ja- 
vanese word manihe “a bird’ or © fowl,” the name for the com- 
mon poultry in the Philippine languayes. 

Among the most frequent of the domesticated animals of the Ma- 
layan Archipelago are the goat, the cat, and the duck, and had a 
communication existed between it and the islands of the Pacific, they 
must, from their hardiness, have been introduced ; but they are all 
three wanting. 

The absence of Malayan names for both plants and animals, sup- 
posing the plants and animals ta have been derived from the Indian 
Archipelago, would be the more remarkable from the frequency of 
the same name, for these objects, in the different Malayan languages 
themselves. Thus, for the domestic dog, the Javanese name is 
found in ten other languages, and the Malay name for the domestic 
hog in forty others. ‘The name for the yam and for the sugrar-cane 
is almost as often repeated from one extremity of the Archipelago 
to the other as that of the hog. 

From the absence of Malayan names for plants and animals, and 
the absence of hardy plants and animals that might, in a transit of 
ordinary facility, have been introduced from the Malayan Archipe- 
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lago into the islands of the Pacific, I must infer, that neither were 
introduced by the means through which the Malayan language was 
communicated to those of the Pacific. I conclude, on the same 
ground, that the voyages -vere fortuitous and precarious, such as I 
have fancied them. Had the plants or seeds of plants, and the ani- 
mals, been even on board the storm-driven praus, it is certain they 
must have been devoured by the famishing crews as food. 

Although all the domesticated animals and cultivated plants of the 
Islands of the South Sea, are common to the Malay Islands, and all, 
I believe, indigenous-in the latter, I think it, on the whole, more 
probable that they were indigenous also ia the former, than that they 
were introduced from any quarter, and consequently that the cul- 
ture of the one, and the domestication of the other, were native arts. 

The hog and dog of the South Sea Islands are very peculiar va- 
rieties. The hog is said to resemble the Chinese breed, having a 
short body, short legs, a belly hanging almost to the ground, and 
erect ears. ‘The dogs have “a prodigious large head, remarkably 
little eyes, pricked ears, long hair, and a short bushy tail.” This 
is neither the hog nor dog of the Malayan islands inthe wild or do- 
mesticated condition, 

The domesticated animals are very unequally distributed over the 
South Sea Islands. The hog, the dog, and common fowl are all 
three found only in the Society and Sandwich groups. New Zeal- 
and has the dog pnly. The Marquesas, the Friendly Islands, and 
New Hebrides, want the dug. ‘Easter Island and New Caledonia 
have only the common fowl. This last alone is general.* 

This irregularity of distribution is remarkable, and would seem 
to point at the precarious nature of the communication through 
which so many of the islands have been peopled by the same nation, 
for had the intercourse been one of ordinary facility, it cannot be 
doubted, but that the emigrants would have carried along with them 
their usual demesticated animals, in the entireness of their number. 

The animals of the islands of the Pacific, now existing only in 
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the domesticated state, may, then, once have existed in some of thent, 
in the wild one, and, as in othet countries, been exterminated in 
the progress of population. ‘The hog and common fowl in the wild 
xtate are certainly found in some of the Malay islands much smaller 
than Tahiti or Owaii, from which, at the same time, the large qua 
drupeds, the ox, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, and the tiger are ex- 
cluded. 

Still, i¢ must be admitted that this branch of the subject is full of 
difficulties. ‘The Sandwich Islands, to the north of the equator, had 
the hog, the dog, and common fowl, while the Marianne group, al- 
so to the north of the line, and by 50° of longitude nearer to the 
Archipelago, had neither the hog nor deg, and probably not even 
the common fowl On the other hand, the common fowl, in the 
wild, but not the domesticated state, was found in the Pelew Islands, 
on the same side of the equator. 

The objections to the hypothesis which some have maintained that 
the hog may have been introduced by European shipping, in com- 
paratively modern times, are,—that there is no record of any such 
event down to the time of Cook—that the varieties of the animals 
in question are different from any known European varieties——that 
they are the saine throughout—that the names of the animals are 
neither European, nor have reference ty an European or other for- 
eign origin as is the case with the animals since introduced by Eu- 
ropeans ; but that, on the contrary, they are natiye, and the same 
throughout, wherever tke Polynesian language is spoken, New Zea- 
land alone excepted, in so tar as concerns one animal, the dog. 

The Marianne Islands, when discovered, were found destitute of 
nearly ali the domesticated animals. The Spaniards introduced the 
ox, the horse, the ass, deer, goats, the dog, the hog, and the cat, 
some of which have since returned to a state of nature. Here we 
have evidence of foreign, and even of European introduction. The 
cat is called keto or gheto, evidently a corruption of the Castilian 


gato ; and the dog is called by a compound epithet, meaning “ for- 


' * Freycinet, yoyage autour du Monde; Wilson’s Account of the Pclew 
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eign animals.”* There is nothing like such evidence, historical or 
philological, in the languages of the Pacific. 

I shall conclude with a brief recapitulation of the results at which 
1 have arrived in this essay. 

The races of men referred to in the inquiry do not consist, as 
commonly supposed, of one brown-complexioned, and one negro 
race, but of several of both. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar are Africans, and wholly distinct 
from all the inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago or Pacific. 

There are many languages essentially distinct from each other, 
both of the brown-complexioned and negro races, and not one only 
of each of these two, as generally supposed. 

Except in the case of the Malay in the Archipelago, and the Poly- 
nesian in the Pacific, there are ne wide-spread languages or dialects. 

As far as our scanty knowledge of the Negro languages will ena- 
ble us to judye, the only clear distinction between them and those of 
the brown-complexioned consists in the first containing always more 
ronsonants in proportion to vowels, and more harsh combinations of 
consonants than the latter. 

it is chiefly the Malay and Javanese, the languages of the two 
most powerful, civilized, and enterprizing nations of the Archipela- 
go, which is found in other tongues, from Madagascar to Easter Is- 
land, and from Formosa to New Zealand. 

The evidence for this exists in the words themselves, and their 
being pure and numerous as we are near Sumatra and Java, the ori- 
ginal countries of the Malay and Javanese nations, and corrupt and 
unfrequent as we recede from them, until the barrier becoming in- 
superable, they disappear altogether. 

The superior civilization of the people of the countries of the Asi- 
tic continent has excluded Malayan and Javanese from their langu- 
age—a grovelling condition of society has excluded them from those 
of the tribes of Australia, and insuperable physical obstacles from 
those of America. 


‘ i oe voyage autour du monde; Yilson’s Aacount of the Pelew 
slands. 
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Within the Malayan Archipelago the Malay and Javanese langu- 
ages have been communicated to others by conquest, scttlement, or 
colonization, and commerce ; while to Madagascar, and the islands 
of the Pacific, they have been communicated by the accidents of 
tempest-driven praus or fleets of praus. 

The insular character of the whole region over which a Malayan 
language has been disseminated, and the periodical winds prevailing 
within it, which on a superficial view, appear obstacles, are, in truth, 
the true causes of the dissemination ; for, had the region in question 
been a continent, stretching north and south like America, or lain 
within the latitudes of variable wind and storms, no such dispersion 
of one language could have taken place. 

Such is the most rational explanation I can render of a fact in 
the history of our race, mysterious without explanation, and woun- 


derful enough even with it. 
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AT the present day three hypotheses are entertained respecting 
the origin of the people of the Indian Archipelago. One ix more 
properly a negation of all hypotheses, since it considers each tribe as 
having come into being in the country where it is found, like the 
indigenous plants and animals with which it is surrounded. This is 
Mr. Crawfurd’s view. However unsatisfactory we may find it, we 
must remember that we have no right to ascribe a foreign derivation 
to any of these tribes until we have accumulated facts sufficient to 
counterbalance the fact which lies at the bottom of this opinion. 
At the same time it should be borne in mind that ethnography does 
not, from its nature, require nor admit of more evidence than we are 
in the habit of receiving as sufficient in analogous enquiries. <A de- 
cided prepondcrance of probabilities in favour of one of several pose 
sible solutions of a question is all that we should in general hope for 
as the result of our researches. Another hypothesis refers the peo- 
pling of the Polynesian islands and the Archipclazo to America. 
This view has been ably stated and maintained by Mr. Ellis. The 
third hypothesis derives the inhabitants of the Archipelago from 
the adjacent continent. This is so obviously the most natural one 
that it probably occurred to the first person to whom the question 
of the origin of the tribes of the Archipelago presented itself. The 
proximity of the continent, with the densely peopled plains of its great 
rivers flowing southward, and its mountain ranges and peninsulas 
thrown out to the borders of the Archipelago, all tending to impress 
a southerly direction on migrations, would of itself suggest the 
probability of a portion of its population gradually oozing out in- 
to the Archipelago. ‘[he volcanic band which forms the external 
boundary of the Archipelago almost touches one of the mountain 
chains of the continent, so that from its central region, where all 
the chains and rivers rise, to the remotest south and almost to the 


extreme east of the Archipelago, there are none but inconsiderable 
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breaks in the land. ‘The Johore Archipelago offers a series of step- 
ping stones to Sumatra.* The north-west coast of Borneo and 
the Philippine group present extensive shores, opnosed to the sea- 
ward extremities of the continental ranges and rivers, which could 
hardly fail occasionally to receive visitants from the mainland from 
the very earliest times at which tribes existed there possessed of 
boats. .4 priori therefore nothing would seem to be more impro- 
bable and extravagant than the assumption that the Archipelago de- 
rived its population from America rather than from the-shores of 
the neighbouring continent. The next step in the chain of obserya- 
tion would be the remark that the personal characteristics of the 
principal races of the Archipelago allied them, at the present day, to 
the races of Eastern Asia. When their agreement with the Indo- 
Chinese people in particular was further found to extend to many 
peculiar customs and practises, it would go far to convert surmise 
into conviction. Those who ente: tained this convietion assumed that 
the human race was one species, and that its original seat was in 
Asia. 

A few years ago, on reviewing all the evidence within our reach 
that had been brought to bear on this subject, we were impressed 
with a belief that the Archipelago had been first peopled from east. 
ern Asia at an extremely remote period, but we saw, at the same 
time, that, as yet, the belief rested on a combination of strong pro- 
babilities and not on complete demonstration. The evidence ayail- 
able, however, so far from being exhansted appeared to have heen 
hardly opened. It was evidently to be sought along the band of 
mountain chains which connect the Archipelago with central Asia. 
But of the ethnography of this band, as of the Archipelago itself, our 
knowledge was nearly confined to the more civilized races, while 
even of these it was imperfect. Considerable observation and spe- 
culation had been bestowed on the Javanese, Malays, Siamese, Co- 
chin Chinese, and Burmese, but the more barbarous races and tribes 
were little known and less regarded. Of many we knew but the 


* This was the route by which the Malays of Sumatra passed over to the 
Peninsula, 
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names, and as the great bulk of the region, and particularly the mo- 
untainous part, was entirely unexplored, the probability was that 
numerous tribes were unknown even by name. Now it was precise- 
ly amongst the secluded mountain tribes that most light was to be 
expected on the pristine condition of the inhabitants of the region. 
It was by following these tribes along the great ranges and their 
outskirts, and allowing at every step .for the influence which the 
bordering civilized races might have exercised, that traces of a com- 
munity of origin were to be sought; and it was indirectly, by ena- 
bling us to make this allowance, that a knowledge of the condition, 
in the present and in past times, of the civilized races seemed to be 
chiefly available in such an enquiry. ‘To hope for satisfactory 
evidence by a direct comparison of these races seemed to be unrea- 
sonable, because the races that had been longest withdrawn from 
seclusion, exposed to the contact and transforming influences of 
foreign nations, or even simply modified by indigenous civilization, 
were the very races amongst whom the common inheritance of abor- 
iginal peculiarities was likely to have dwindled to the smallest rem- 
nant. To dismiss the ruder tribes in a survey of the Archipelago 
as unworthy of consideration appeared, therefore, not only to be 
placing ourselves, the civilized observers, in an entirely false posi- 
tion with respect to what must everywhere be the greatest natural 
phenomena of a country—the human tribes which inhabit it,—but 
to be turning our backs on the very facts that must contain the so- 
lution of some of the highest and most interesting enquiries with 
which modern civilization occupies itself. 

With such views the investigation of the languages and customs 
of the mountain and hill tribes of the Archipelago and the region 
between it and Thibet assumed a high and settled importance, which 
led us to hail with satisfaction every addition to our most scanty 
knowledge of them. The labours of several of the membeis of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta promised in time to place us in possession 
of a body of facts relating to the tribes bordering Bengal and the 
more easterly people of Bengal itself whose ethnological connection 


with the Hindu-Chinese nations we formerly indicated. It has been 
i”) 
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our intention to avoid reviewing the results of these and other re 
cent contributions to the ethnography of Eastern Asia and the 
Archipelago until a considerable mass of new facts shall have 
been accumulated in the pages of the Journal. In the meantime 
we think we shall perform an acceptable service to many of our rea- 
ders whose isvlated position deprives them of the means of keeping 
themselves informed of the accessions that are being made to this 
subject through other channels, if we from time to time notice the 
most interesting of these. 

Our prefatory remarks will have prepared our readers for the 
importance ‘which we attach to the first work we proceed to notice 
‘* A sketch of Assam with some account of the hill tribes.” The 
very brief details respecting the latter are so rich in the promise of 
results for the ethnography of the Indian Archipelago that we ar- 
dently hope the author will ere Jong furnish that more full and 
minute description which is essential for purposes of comparison, 
and which he is evidently well qualified to write. Brief as his pre- 
sent contribution is, it enables us to trace some of the most striking 
customs of the aborigines of the Archipelago from New Guinea 
through Borneo up to a more northerly point than we could pre- 
viously do. 

Amongst there tribes we find some of the most remarkable habits 
of the Dayak repeated. Amongst the Nagas as amongst the Dayak 
and Batta the death of an enemy is not the satisfaction of revenge 
but merely the means towards it. The end is the possession of the 
dead body. The Dayak carefully preserves and makes a display and 
boast of the heads, but the triumph of having them in his possession 
appears to satisfy him, or rather vanity supplants revenge and he 
cherishes and yalues them as trophies. ‘The Batta cats the body 
and preserves the brain. In the Nagas also the gratification of re- 
vengp predominates. When they resolve to attack a village they 
surround it stealthily at night and lic in wait till the first cock crow, 
when they rush into it with great shouting and cut up every living 
thing even to the cattle and fowls. They carry back to their home 


the heads, hands and feet of their cuemies, paride them from 
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house to house, and drag them about dancing, singing, drinking and 
boasting. Instead of merely hanging the heads to their persons like 
the Daydk warrior on similar occasions they mangle and insult them, 
cursing them, throwing rice and liquor on them, and saying “ call 
vour father, mother and relations to come here and join you in eat- 
ing rice and drinking spirits, when we will kill them with the same 
sword.” When this feast of victory has continued for three or four 
days, the heads are suspended on Nahor trees in the village of the 
Khonbao or president of the clan, the other villages not being en- 
titled to the honor. The Nagas who have taken a part in the work 
of massacre are then tatooed. Fresh marks on particular parts are 
impressed according to the numbers of persons each lias killed. 
When they have recovered from the effects of the operation a great 
feast is given, and the heads are taken down from the trees and 
strewed on a platform for display. As with the Daydk every death 
must be revenged by taking the head of one of the murderers tribe, 
even though two or three generations may sometimes elapse before 
the retaliation can be effected. 

We already knew that the practise of head hunting prevails a- 
mongst the Kookies to the north east of Chittageny, where it pre- 
serves the very form in which we find it amongst the Dayik.* — Its 
existence is now ascertained to the confines of Thibet. The practice 
of tatooing may be traced from the same latitude through Burmuah 

* The Kookies or Lunctas are a tribe who inhabit the mountains to tie 
N. E. of Chittagong. They makc their houses as close to cach other as pos— 
sible and large enough to accommodate four or five families. They are on 
stages of bamboos six feet above the ground. When they attack another 
village their mode of proceeding is similar to that of the Nagas aboye des~ 
cribed, whatever their superiority may be. ‘‘ They seldom Spare cither age 
or sex but occasionally preserye and adopt children.” ‘* The heads of the 
slain they carry in great triumph to their paroh (fortified village) when 
the warriors are meton their arrival bymen, women and children with 
much rejoicing,” In negociating marriages the number of heads of ene~ 
mies and wild animals which the young wan can produce in proof of his 
prowess is mentioned amongst his recommendations. ‘* Kach warrior has 
his own particular pile of heads and according to the number it consists of, 
his character as an hunter and warrior is established in the tribe.” Ben- 
galee woodcutlers onthe borders ofthe jungles in the Rumganeceah and 
Aurungubad districts are frequently surprised by Kookies who invariably 
cut off and carry away their heads. 


Wr. Macrae’s account of the Kookies, (1798. ) Asiatic Researches yol. 
Vii. p. 15d. 
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and Laos to Borneo and Sumatra, where it prevails amongst the 
Batté and the inhabitants of the Poggy islands. 

Another of the most striking peculiarities of the aborigines of 
Borneo and New Guinea is observed amongst the Mishmees. Se- 
veral villages consist each of a single house divided into twenty or 
more rooms opening into a common passage. These houses con- 
tain from 80 to 160 persons (p. 124.) The Singhphoos have also 
large houses, sometimes 100 feet long, divided into compartments for 
different families (p. 85.) It does not appear that the Nagas have 
these village-houses, but amongst them the Pangah or bachelors 
hall of the Day4k village is found under the name of Mooring. In 
this all the boys of the age of nine or ten years and upwards reside 
apart. The Nagas have, in addition, a girls house, which has not 
been observed amongst any of the Dayak tribes. 

Religion.—* 'The Mishmees invoke an unknown spirit supposed 
to reside in the inaccessible mountains or dense forests ; and on be- 
ing afflicted by famine, sickness, or other misfortunes, they invaria- 
bly sacrifice fowls and pigs.” In this they resemble the people of the 
Poggy islands. The Nagas are great observers of omens (p. 155.) 
Singphoos killed in battle are deified, and sacrifices are offered to 
them.* Buffaloes, hogs and cocks are sacrificed to Ning deota or 
Ning schees, the God of the elements, in times of calamity. The 
sculls ‘of the sacrificial buffaloes are preserved hung up in their 
houses. 

Funeral Ceremonies of the Nagas.—“ The Nagas consider sud- 
den death as particularly unfortunate; even if a person dies after 
one or two months’ sickness, the period is still deemed too short 
to be lucky; and his corpse is instantly removed and placed in the 
jungles on a platform four or five feet high, where itis left to decay. 
For three or four days after a death, the relatives do not Jeave the 
village ; neither do other villagers resort to the village in which 
death has occurred during the same period. “Ifa person dies who 
has been afflicted with a long illness, a platform is raised within his 


* The Tagalas and some other tribes of Lucon worship the spirits of 
their ancestors. 
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house, and the corpse being folded in clothes is placed thereon. By 
night and day the corpse is watched with great care, and as soon as 
it begins to decompose, large quantities of spirituous liquor are 
thrown over it ; and whatever the deceased was in the habit of eat- 
ing and drinking in his lifetime (such as rice, vegetables, and liquor) 
is placed once a month on the ground before the body. The vir- 
tues of the deceased are frequently rehearsed ; the heirs and rela- 
tives throw themselves on the earth, and make great lamentations 
for many months after the death has occurred. At the expiration 
of the period of the mourning, a great feast of liquor, rice, buffaloes’ 
and cow’s flesh is prepared by the suyivors ; and an immense num- 
ber of people, armed with their swords and spears and dressed in | 
the most fantastical garb, as if preparing for a war expedition, are 
assembled to partake of it. They commence the festival by repeat- 
ing the name of the deceased, singing many kinds of songs,- dancing 
and cursing the deity or spirit in these words: ‘If today we could 
see you, we would with these swords and spears kill you. Yes, we 
would eat your flesh! yes, we would drink your blood! yes, we would 
burn your bones in the fire! you have slain our relatives. Where 
have you fled to ? why did you kill our friend ? show yourself now, 
and we shall see what your strengthis. Come quickly,—today, and 
we shall see you with our eyes, and with our swords cut you in 
pieces, and eat you raw. Let us see how sharp your sword is, and 
with it we will kill you. Look at our spears, see how sharp they 
are: with them we will spear you. Whither now art thou fled? 
than thou, spirit, who destroyest our friends in our presence, we 
have no greater enemy. Where are you now ?—whether hast thou 
fled P 

“With these and similar speeches and songs, they clash their 
swords and weapons together, dance, and eat and drink throughout 
the night. On the following day the corpse is folded up in a cloth 
and placed on a new platform four or five feet high ; and the whole 
of his weapons, swords, spears, panjees, chooga (hollow bamboo 
point, for holding water,) rice-dish, in fact everything used by the 


deceased in his lifetime, in now arranged round his bier, which: is 
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held sacred; no one would dare to touch a single thing thus conse 
crated. after this ceremony is concluded, the whole of the party 
disperse to their respective homes. 

‘*On the death of the Namsungea Khonbao, who, it is said, was 
one hundred and twenty years of age, his corpse was removed in 
December 1843, and according to an ancient custom, a tusk ele- 
phant was purchased from the Muttuck Bur Goham, and killed with 
three hundred buffaloes and pigs; when the Nagas enjoyed a mag- 
nificent feast. The usual practice of reviling the deity, while sing- 
ing and dancing, was kept up with uncommon fervor, and the bac- 
chanalian scene has perhaps seldom been exceeded. The heads of 
the slaughtered animals were suspended round the platform within 
a large enclosure, and the corpse was strewed over with an abun- 
dant supply of all kinds of forest flowers.” 

Food.—The Nagas eat cows, dog's, cats, vermin and eyen reptiles, 
and are very fond of intoxicating liquors. 

Crimes.—Theft is held in great abhorrence by the Nagas, 

Among minor habits resembling those of the Archipelagic tribes 
are that of the large perforations of the ear, one inch in diameter 
amongst the Mishmees and Abors (p. 111, 116), the brass rings 
from the wrist to the elbow, the cane rings on the calf of the leg to 
the ankle of the Abors (p. 111), the practice of pulling out the hair 
of the beard common to all the hill tribes of Assam (p. 111), the 
addiction of the chiefs of the Khamtees, like those of some Dayik 
tribes, to ingenious mechanical arts (p. 55) and the abandonment by 
the Abors of forest ground that has been cleared, after cropping it 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE WILD TRIBES INHABITING THE 
MALAYAN PENINSULA, SUMATRA AND A TEW 
NELGHBOURING ISLANDS. * 


Ry the Revd. P. Favre, Apostolic Missionary, Valacea. 


Turse wild tribes are divided into three principal classes. which are 
subdivided into many others. The first of these divisions includes 
the Battas, who are said to inhabit the interior of Sumatra and a few 
neighbouring islands. The second isthat of the Semangs, who are 
found in the forests of Kedah, Tringann, Perak and Salangor. Un- 
der the third head are comprised many tribes, known under the or- 
dinary term of Jakuns, which inhabit the south part of the peninsu- 
Ja from about Salangor on the west coast and Kemaman on the east, 
and extending nearly as far as Singapore. ; 

All these various wild tribes are ordinarily classed nnder the gene- 
ral and expressive appellation of Orang Binva, which signifies, men 
of the soil ; this will be the expression I will use when speaking of these 
tribes generally and without intending to refer to any one in parti- 
cular. 


" In the title page of the MS. the author adds “ First part of a work com- 
posed at the request of his honor Licut. Colonel Butterworth, C.B., Go» 
vernor of Prince of Wales island, Singapore and Malacca.’’ This valua- 
ble paper has been presented to us by Colonel Butterworth, whose constant 


interest in the Jourpal and most effective support demand a renewed ex~ 
pression ofour warmest thanks. j 
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ORIGIN OF THE BINUVAS. 


Several opinions have arisen respecting the origin of the wild tribes, 
or Orang Binuas ; but these opinions are based only upon conjecture, 
more or less probable; and until now no certainty, and even nothing 
really satisfactory, has been discovered on the subject. It is more 
than probable that the residence of the Missionaries; who are now a- 
bout establishing themselves in the Peninsula in order both to civilize 
and to christianize these wild tribes, will prove a source of some in- 
teresting discoveries in different branches of learning, and chiefly in 
whatever refers to the people to whom we now direct our attention. 
In the mean time I will for the solution of the several questions 
which can be raised on the origin of the Binuas, direct attention to 
several facts, and while I will recapitulate the various opinions which 
have heretofore been offered upon the subject, will finally say what 
appears to me most probable both from these sources of information 
and from what I obtained from the Binuas themselves in the numer- 
ous sojourns I made amongst them.* 

The first question which naturally presents itself to our mind on 
the subject is this—-are the Binuas to be considered as the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the land where they are found ; chiefly in the Malayan 
peninsula? Such a question will remain a problem for some time yet, 
and perhaps for ever: nevertheless I must say that many facts seem 
to prove much that is in favour of an answer in the affirmative. 

Among the Binuas whom I have interrogated on the matter, ma- 
ny answered that the Malays were descendants in great part from 
them, who were, without any doubt, the first inhabitants of the land. 

Many Malays are of the same opinion, and upon it is based the 
appellation of O1ang Binuas, men of the soil, by which the Malays 
designate the wild tribes. 

A fact which is related in the Malayan traditions and history, and 
quoted by Lieut. Newbold (vol. 11. p. 77.) proves much in favour of 
that opinion. ‘ 


* The order I follow here under the title Origin, will be also followed 
funder the other titles. 
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It is said, ‘‘ after Sri Iscander Shah fled from Singapore to Malac- 
ca in the seventh century of the Hejira, that is in the thirteenth cen- 
tury of the christian era, a Menangkabau chief, named ‘Tu Puttair 
came over to Malacca, attended by a numerous retinue. He ascend- 
ed the river to Naning where he found no other inhabitants than the 
Jakuns, and settled at Taba and took to wife one of the Jakun dam- 
sels; an example speedily followed by his vassels. » ‘The tradition 
says also that this colony gradually increased and spread itself over 
Sungei Ujong, Rumbau, Johole, and other places then inhabited 
chiefly by aborigines, or Jakuns. From whence we may infer, that 
if the aborigines or Binuas (Jakuns) were already spread over so 
many places, they must have inhabited the Peninsula from a remote 
period of time, an inference which is strengthened when we consider 
that the manners and customs of this people must be a great obstacle 
to a swift increase in the population, and again that the Malays at 
that time, (in the thirteenth century ) had but a short time inha- 
bited the Peninsula, since we are informed by the Sejara Malayu, 
that Singapore, so celebrated in Malayan history, as having been the 
first place of settlement of the early Malay emigrants from Sumatra, 
and the origin of the empire of Malacca, received her first colonists 
only in the twelfth century, when Sang Nila Utama, supposed by Mo- 
hammedan historians to have been a descendant of Alexander the 
Great, settled on the island with a colony of Malays originally from 
Sumatra, and founded the city of Singapore. A. D. 1160, that is 
about one hundred years before the arrival uf the Tu Puttair at Na- 
ning; where the Jakuns, who were then already numerous, as well 
as in the other places before mentioned, seemed to announce colo- 
nists of more than one century. 

Besides, the Binuas are not Mahommedan ; but had they come 
to establish themselves in the peninsula subsequently to the Malays, 
we should expect to find them Mahommedan; for it is scarcely cre- 
dible that at the time when the disciples of Mahomed were so ar- 
dently waging war everywhere, forcing every nation to embrace the 
Koran, it would have been permitted to the Binuas, and only to the 
Binuas, who would have been few and feeble ,to enjoy the benefit- of 
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a free conscience ; and that, when we are supposing the Malays al- 
ready established there, and consequently haying all power to make 
of them faithful disciples to their beloved prophet. 

It is also stated by the Binuas, and admitted by the Malays, that 
before the Malay Peninsula had the name of Malacca, it-was inha- 
bited by the Binuas. In course of time, the early Arab trading 
vessels. brought over priests from Arabia, who made a number of 
converts to Islam: those of the Binuas that declined to abjure the 
customs of their forefathers, in consequence of the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses of the interior, where. 
they have since cuntinued in a savage state. 

T am therefore inclined to be of the opinion which Lieut. New- 
bold appears to embrace, and I am induced the more readily to be- 
lieve that the Binuas, and chiefly the Battas of Sumatra and the Se- 
mang of the north of the Peninsula are the savage people whom 
Herodotus has spoken of, as inhabitants of the eastern countries of 
India producing gold; and I dare say with the same author, that. it 
is scarcely possible that the father of history intended to speak of 
any other Indian people ; for he would have spoken of. such clearly 
and fluently ; since all the other parts of India to the Archipelago were 
very well known to that historian, whilst he on the eontrary speaks 
of the tribes he describes, only in rather an obscure style, and as 
* having received an account of them from some adventurous traders 
who having sailed from the shores of the Red Sea or the banks of 
the Euphrates, coasting the shore of India to the Archipelago: and 
who returned to their native lands laden with the gold) dust, ivory 
aud spices of the east. ‘The Malayan Peninsula, the Golden-cher- 
sonese of Ptolomy, and Sumatra so rich uw gold, camphor, pepper 
and ivory, would be the first countries producing these tempting ar- 
ticles of commerce that fell in their way and the existence of people 
in Whose country they were to be found, could not remain long a 
secret to such inquisitive navigators.” 

Besides, the account given by Herodotus of the savages he des- 
cribes. seems to. agree with the name and customs.of some of the 


wild tribes who are now the subject of our consideration, He says 
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that amongst them, some are called Padda a term which can be easi- 
ly converted into Batta; and he mentions their practice of killing 
and eating their ald relatives, which agrees perfectly with the account 
given by Sir S. Raffles of the Battas; ‘“ I was informed, says he, in 
his memoirs, that -formerly it was usual for the people to eat their 
parents wha were too old for work. The old people selected the 
horizontal branch of a tree, and quietly suspended themselves by 
their hands, while their children and neighbours forming a circle 
danced round them, crying out when the fruit is ripe, then it will 
fall. This practice took place during the season of limes, when salt 
aud pepper were plenty, and as soon as the victims became fatigued, 
and could hold on no longer, they fell down, when all hands cut them 
up and made a hearty meal of them”—Memoirs, p. $27. 

I would not found any objection to the admission of this opinion, 
from the observation that a few centuries after Herodotus the Indi. 
an Archipelago was entirely unknown, as in the time of Strabo, Hi- 
pparchus and Eratosthenes, who were living in the years 20,190 and 
2260 before the christian era ; because it is certain that on account of 
the extensive practice af the Hebrews and ‘Tyrians in the art of na- 
vigating, the knowledge of navigation and geography was much more 
extensive -in the time of Herodotus and anteriorly, than in the time 
of Strabo, Hipparchus and Eratosthenes, when the art of navigation 
was less practised, and had lost much of its activity ; so the Peninsula 
and the Archipelago might be known in the time of Ierodotus and 
forgotten inthe following centuries. We sec in history a similar ex- 
ample in the Cape of Good Hope, which was known a long time before 
Herodotus, since he himself relates that 128 years before his birth, 
that is in the year 610 before the christian era, the Iebrews and 
the Tyrians rounded Africa by order of the king of Egypt, and that 
they doubled the Cape of Good Hope, a road which was yet known to 
Eratosthenes, and after that was entirely forgotten, during near 2,000 
years 3 since the maps drawn according to Hyyarchus, Strabo and 
Ptolomy show a land embracing the Erythrean sea, or the sca of In- 
dia, meeting on one side with Africa at the Prasum Promontory, and 
onthe other with Eastern Asia at Catigara. It was only in 1497 .A. 
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D. that Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese, rediscovered the road from Eu- 
tope to India round the cape. 

According to the preceding considerations it may be supposed, with- 
out any presumption, that the Binuas are the aborigines of the land 
they inhabit, chiefly in the Peninsula, (I will except a small number 
of them who are living near Malacca whom I will speak of hereaf- 
ter). But from what branch of the great family of mankind do the 
Binuas spring? Thisis a point extremely obscure; History says 
nothing on the subject, and tradition is almost silent, 

Lieut. Newbold, from the several opportunities he had of seeing 
the Binuas, observed that their general physical appearance, their 
lineaments, their nomadic habits and a few similarities in customs, 
point to a Tartar extraction. 

Another opinion, adverted to by Sir S. Raffles, says that Jaya 
was originally peopled by emigrants coming in vessels from the Red 
Sea; from whence it is infered that these ancient Egyptians might 
have been the ancestors of the people at present called Binuas. * 

I will not now attempt to offer any decided opinion on the sub- 
ject as respects the Battas of Sumatra, or the Semangs of Keduh 
Tringanu, Perak, and Salangor, asI have never seen any of these tribes 
and have received but very little information about them. I will how- 
eyer here state what I have observed respecting the Jakuns, the 
third class of Binuas I have mentioned, as inhabiting the south part 
of the Peninsula. Under that name are comprised all the various 
tribes, known under the terms of Orang Utan, Orang Bukit, Orang 
Sungie, Orang Laut, Rayet, Sakkye, Halas, Balandas, Besisik, Ak- 
kye, ete, different names which denote not several kinds of men, but 
which only point out the places where they are found, or their way 
of living. 

Although these various tribes are similar in many points, as in 
manners, customs, in their way of living, etc: in some other respects 
they seem to announce a different origin; and possibly I should not 
be mistaken were I to divide them into three subdivisions. Those 


* Sir S. Reflles’ opinion was that the people of the Archipelago and Pe- 
ninsula were of a Tartar stock. Hist. of Java, vol. i. p. 62, 3,(2d cd.) ED. 
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who are living near to Malacca: those who are found in the Johore 
territory ; and those who are spread over Johore, Rumbow, Sungie 
Ujong, Jellabu and the neighbouring places. 

Under the first head I will comprise those I visited, near Reim, 
at Ayer Baro, Gassing, Kommendar, Bukit Singhi, ; on the river of 
Muar, near Pankalang kota, at Poghalay, Sagil, Lemon, Segamon, 
a few families in the small river of Pago and several other scattered 
individuals. 

Amongst these’ tribes, who in number amount altogether to about 
three hundred persons only, I found a tradition which would make them 
to be descendants of Portuguese, and to which the following relates, 

A few months after my arrival here, an inhabitant of Malacca, in or- 
der to satisfy my curiosity, brought to me two of these Jakuns, as a 
specimen of the race ; it was not without considerable difficulty that he 
could induce these children of nature to accompany him to the ci- 
vilised town, being much more delighted with the rude aspect of their 
thick jungle, than with the extensive view of our open places ; but 
after several promises they took their way to Malacca; and recollec- 
ting a tradition they received, as they say, from their forefathers they 
asked that when arrived at the town, they should be allowed to look 
at the likeness of their ancestors, which would be found at the upper 
part of the door of the fortress. These people when questioned be- 
fore me declared the same. Andin fact, upon the old gate which 
remains until this day as a remembrance of the ancient fort, are seen 
sculptured figures representing a king and a queen of Portugal. 

Many others whom I questioned on the same subject assured me 
that they were descendants of ornANG PuTI, that is, of Europeans. 

Several persons have related to me that a report exists that at dif- 
ferent times descendants of Europeans after having committed crimes, 
had fled into the interior of the Peninsula and established themselves, 
there, in order to avoid the punishment of the laws. ; 

Besides I remarked that these Jakuns whom I speak of now, have 
the general physical appearance, the lineaments, and chiefly the form 
and the colour of the body entirely similar to those of the common 
and low class amongst the Portuguese of Malacca. 


f, 
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A small number of Portuguese words they use would also seem 
further to direct our attention to that opinion, so that it would not 
very possibly be far from the truth, to call them the descendants of 
Portuguese, at least by their fathers side, who in imitation of Tu 
Puttair, may have taken to themselves wives from among the Ja- 
kun damsels. 

The second class of Jakuns, that is, those of Johore, are more nu- 
merous than those the preceding and area finer race of men ; to whom 
I will apply what Lieut. Newbold says of the Jakuns in general, that 
their physiognomy, their lincaments, etc. point toa 'Fartar extraction. 
I had during my stay in China several opportunities of examining the 
‘Tartar soldiers of the celestial empire, and when 1 compare them with 
those Jakuns I can scarcely see any difference ; but it is chiefly in the 
appearence of the eyes and in the nose that I found the resemblance 
perfect. So Isee no objection, until further information or discovery, 
to coinciding with the opinion of Lieut. Newbold upon this point. But 
though this may be the case for almost the whole of them, I must ob- 
serve nevertheless that a few of them form an exception to this rule, 
and bear the Arab stamp. Such were, amongst others, two indivi- 
duals I found on the extremity of the Banut river, who might pass 
as two of the finest Arabs. One of them, the son of a chief, is of a- 
bout the same age and the perfect likeness of the present sultan of Jo- 
hore, Tuanku Alli, who is one of the finest Arab descendants I have 
seen in the Straits. 

The third class of Jakuns, those of the Menangkalbau states, seem 
to present the greatest difficulty in an inquiry as to their origin. How 
can they be considered as of Tartar extraction ? All the Tartars I 
have seen, were tall, at least as tall as the middle sized European, and 
many of them were taller ; with expressive eyes, and a nose which 
did not recede at the upper part ; the facial angle also was apparently 
much the same as that of Europeans. But on the contrary the Ja- 
kuns of the Menangkabau states are very short, their eyes though 
expressive, are not so much so as those of the Tartars, the nose reced- 
ed at the upper part, and with the facial angle extremely acute. - 

The people to whom these Jakuns bear the most resemblance are 
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Malays of the M enanykabau states. But we cannot infer from that, 
that they descend from these Malays ; as we know by history and tradi- 
tion that they were in the Peninsula before them ; and that the Menang- 
kabau Malavs descend from Jakuns by their mothers side, as we have 
seen when speui' ig of the arrival of Tu Puttair; which explains 
sufficiently the resemblance we perceive in the Malays to the Jakuns. 

It is really very difficult to discover what occured many centuries 
ago among a people soentirely ignorant that each individual knows 
scarcely what occured during the life of his own father; and where 
there is no writing or any memorial to record the facts of the time 
past. 

In such an incertitude I will beware to combat any opinion: but T 
will say, at least, that if we consider these Jakuns as descendants of 
Tartars, we must admit too, that they are much degenerated. 

When Dr. Ivan physician to the French Embassy to China passed 
by Malacca in 1845 I intended to show to him the skulls of some dead 
Jakuns, as I knew his peculiar knowledge in natural history ; and as 
he has collected skulls of very numerous civilised nations and wild 
tribes, I doubted not that the inspection of the Jakun’s skull would 
have enabled him to say from what branch of mankind they spring, 
or at least to give satisfactory probalities on that subject ; but the 
difficulty of procuring such a specimen prevented me from a means 
of information, from which I had hoped much light might have been 


thrown upon the subject. 
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There is a remarkable difference in the pliysical appearance of 
the several classes of Jakuns. Those of Malacca are generally as tall 
as the common run of Europeans; they are more dark than any other 
of the wild tribes that fell under my inspection; and in which res- 
pect I do not see much difference between them and the more ‘dark 
of the indo-Portuguese of Malacca. I have already said that I have 
generally found a peculiar resemblance between these two classes of 
men ; this agreement is principally to be observed in the conforma- 


tion of the arms and of the legs, and in the features of the face ; but 
1.2 
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it is in the length and in the developement of the bones that the ana- 
logy is the most perfect. J much desire to examine this fact by 
anatomical comparison ; but the diffieulty to find subjects, and vari- 
ous peculiar reasons have until now prevented me. I will observe 
nevertheless that though this is the case as respects the greater part 
of them, it is not without its exceptions ; but as we examine here 
the conformation of a people, we must take that of the great bulk of 
its individuals, and consider that of the others, as exceptive occur- 
rences, although pretty numerous. I will remark too that many of 
these Jakuns differ from the indo-Portuguese of Malacca in the 
frizzled look of the hair. 

The Jakuns of Johore* are a fine raee of men; many of them are 
taller than those of Malacca ;the face also expressive and well charac- 
terized, and the expression of the eyes in many of them is a little se- 
yere; I have already observed that their nose does not reeede at the 
upper part, neither is it so flat or so broad at its base, as this fea- 
ture in the Chinese, Cochin-Chinese and pure Malay. I have found 
several of them with hawked or aquiline noses which put me in mind 
of the faces T have seen in Europe, sv “~werethiis: ‘almorge others. 
two sons of a great Panghulu Batin who lives at the extremity of 
the Johore river. I remarked also some beautiful children and ma- 
ny good looking young men. I have not met any of them with cor- 
poreal defeets ; and the floridness and the regularity of the features 
in a few old persons were a witness that their life had been passed 
without infirmity as well as without anxious care. The men are 
healthy, but generally thin; the women on the contrary are plump, 
and though healthy too are not particularly stout. 

The third class of Jakuns, those of the Menangkabau states, are 
very short, their physiognomy is low, and seems to announce great 
simplicity ; many of them are ugly and badly made indicating a dege- 
nerated race ; they have the inferior part of the nose depressed though 
not flat ; and the two wrinkles so remarkable in many Malays chief- 


ly of low birth, cutting the forehead perpendicularly and terminating 


See yol, i. p, 249, 
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on the both sides of the nose. Their mouth is pretty well; for 
though their lips project little yet they are generally well formed. 
I have already observed that this class of Jakuns bears a great re- 
semblance to the Malay ; or at least to many of the Malays. 

I must here observe that the description which I am now giving 
of the physical appearance of these different classes of Jakuns only 
applies to the greater number of those who compose these several 
classes ; for I have never seen any nation, which presents so great a 
variety in physiognomy. It would be very difficult to characterize 
the variety of features I have seen amongst them ; several of them 
put me in mind of some of the Tagals or natives of the Philippines 
I have observed at Manila: many others appeared to me to have 
the likeness of Spaniards of my acquaintance ; whilst others have the 
hair and features approaching to that of the Caffree. 

The constitution of the Jakuns is generally strong, and the habit 
in which they live of being deprived of so many things which by 
our civilised manners are become for us so many necessities, ren- 
ders them able to undertake long journics with but a slender stock 
of provisions, and to keep themselves healthy and strong upon what 
would be scarcely sufficient for us to live ; and thus to bear hunger 
and thirst for a long time, walking and carrying heavy loads; cer- 
tainly in that respect their conformation is superior to ours, even 
when living in Europe. ‘Their nervous system is strong ; and their 
bodies are very muscular. I have seen some who though very thin 
were nevertheless unusually muscular. This [ suppose may ac- 
count for their perspiring much less than we do. That they do not 
perspire is fortunate for any European who has occasion to be in 
frequent communication with them; for when they perspire their 
bodies exhale a strong and fetid odour like that of a wild beast, and 
probably from a want of attention to clean their bodies at proper 
times ; this bad smell is also perceived even when they do not pers- 
pire, but then much less so; and not to an extent to incommode 
any except the more delicate. The hair of the Jakuns is black, 
ordinarily frizzled, but very different from the crisp hair of the Caf- 


frec. Some of them leaye the whule to grow, and turn it round the 
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head, as the Cochin Chinese ; others, as many of those of Malacca, 
cut theirs entirely ; others, chiefly of the Merangkabau states and of 
Johore, shave the head, leaving it only at the crown above three in- 
ches in diameter where they never cut it, the same as the Chinese ; 
and to prevent this head or hair from being hooked by the branches 
of trees in their silvan habitations, they tie it up in the form of a 
top knot. They have scarcely any beard. and many of them have 
none at all, ‘The women leave their hair to grow, and then tie it up 
in the same way as the Malay women; but as they have but little 
occasion to care much for appearance, it will be easily imagined that 
they are not very partiewar in this respect. 

I was told that in the forests of Pahang are found numerous tribes 
of Jakuns, who are as white as Europeans \ that they are small, but 
very good looking : and the Malays are very "end of catching them. 
For this purpose they form a party and beat ue forest in order to 
catch these poor creatures just as a troop of Eureyean hunters pur- 
sue fallow deers. When they succeed in their chase «sey take them 
to Pahang orto Siam, where on account. of their whiteness and 
comeliness they sell them very dear. Other persons who » we also 
«een this species of Jakiis, tell me that they are not as w\iite as 
Europeans, but that they approach saore to the colour of the Chi- 


nese, Wlueh ws the most probable. 
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Both the intellectual faculties of the Jahuns and the knowledge 
they evince are yery limited ; the reason of which is, I think, not 
the defect ot the faculties themselves, so much as really the want of 
means to develope their intelligence. They are indeed very ignorant 
but they are also certainly able of acqnirement ; they are endowed 
with a sound mind, aright jadgment, and a good memory. fF 
haye never found among them any either insane or idiotical ;all § 
have seen were more or less intelligent, and I always found their in- 
tellectual faculties in a sound state, corresponding to the common 
and ordinary rules of nature. I doubt not but that if they were to 


receive the same eare that is given to European children they would 
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become equally intelligent, and possibly more susceptible of a good 
education than a great part of the natives of India. If the Missions 
which are now to be established among them succeed they will clear 
up these conjectures. <A great part of the Jakuns know and ac- 
knowledge the existence of a supreme being; they call him by the 
Malay name Tuhkan Allah, the Lord God. Many of those of Jo- 
hore know and acknowledge too the truth of a punishment for the 
man who commits sin ; some of them acknowledge that punishment 
ina general way, but by what means it is to be executed, they do 
not know: some others, but few, declared to me openly that after 
death, sinners will be thrown into the fire of hell: but they do not 
know any reward for good men and good works. Those of the Me- 
nangkabau states, probably on account of their more frequent commu- 
nications with the Malays, are more Icarned in divinity; some of 
them spoke to me of God as the creator of every thing, of Adam, as 
the first man, of Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon; but in a very 
confused way. I have not found amongst them any knowledge of 
Christ nor of the Christian religion; but I was surprised that having 
given on one occasion an instruction of the catechism to some of 
them, and upon asking them again they answered correctly to a good 
number of my questions. ‘The more learned of them are those who 
are called Pawang ; I will speak of these in one of the next articles. 
The most ignorant in religious matters are those of Malacca. A 
subject of surprise is that though many of them acknowledge the ex- 
istence of a God, of a creator, they have not amongst them a single 
religious practice, and not only they do not practice exterior forms of 
worship, but from inguiries from them I find that they have not the 
slightest feeling either of thankfulness or of love for the Being they 
call their creator. All their knowledge in religion is merely theore- 
tical. They donot worship the sun nor the moon nor any idol ; what 
Lieut. Newbold said on that matter must be understood of some other 
tribes.* The knowledge of the Jakuns in the art of physic is very con- 
fined ; they use very little medicines, and those of them who are sick, 


* See on the religion of the Rinua of Johore, ante, yol. i. p. 275, 279, on 
that of the Mintira ib. p. 275, 282, 807, 325, &c.—Eb, 
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are almost without assistance, and the sickness is ordinarily abandon 
ed to the ordinary course of nature : notwithstanding the Malays consi- 
der them as clever physicians, and in their stupidity they believe them- 
selves very fortunate when with money or by giving them cloths they 
succeed in obtaining from these poor people some medical preserip- 
tions. The following is a specimen of such recipes, probably purloined 
with great devotion by some superstitious Malay ; it is cited by 
Lieut. Newbold. ‘ A person with sore eyes must use a collyrium 
of the infusion of Niet-Niet leaves for four days. For diarrheea, 
the decoction of the root of kayu-yet, and kayu- panamas ; for sciati- 
ca powdered sabtal-wood in water, rubbed on the loins: for sores, 
the wood kumbing. If the head be affected, it must be washed with 
a decoction of Lawang-wood ; if the chest, the patient should drink 
a decoction of kayu-ticar leaves.” Some of the Jakuns, but few, 
and only those who are styled Pawangs, pretend to some knowledge 
in physic, as well as in the secrets of nature; but their pretensions on 
that point are not so great as it is ordinarily reported; and in 
fact they are very little more clever than the others.* The Jakuns 
have some knowledge of music, they have several songs which they 
received from their ancestors, or which they make themselves, only 
according to the agreement of the ear, for they have not the slight- 
est idea of the musical notation ; their songs are generally rude, and 
agree perfectly with the austere aspect of their habitation; I have 
heard them too singing in a melancholy tone, chiefly during the 
night. Their songs though rude are not altogether disagreeable to 
European ears, provided they be not too delicate. 1 was much sur- 
prised to remark that though they are entirely ignorant of our Eu- 
ropean music, which they have never heard, yet in great part of their 
songs, they proceed by thirds and by fifths assuredly without being 
aware of it, but only guided by their ear; which confirms the opi- 
nion of our European musicians who affirm that the third, the fifth 
and the octave are found in nature itself; and what I myself have 


many times observed in any sound, principally in that of a bell, that 


> See yol.i. p. 277, 
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there are three sounds which are at once to be distinguished with 
some attention, viz., the diapason, the third and the fifth. Some 
authors speak of a kind of violin and of a rude flute used by the Jakuns. 
I have never seen these instruments, but I know that they use two 
kinds of drum like those of the Malays. The Jakuns know the Eu- 
ropeans by report only, the greater number of them having never 
seen any European. On account of the great number of Chinese 
emigrants, who inhabit the Peninsula, few of them are unaware of 
the existence of China; they are told too of Bengal, of Sumatra, 
and of Siam; these are the boundaries of their knowledge in geo- 
graphy. Their science in astronomy is yet more limited; they see 
the sun rise and set every day; that the moon sometimes appears, 
sometimes not; they use their light when present, they sleep when 
it is dark ; but they have never noticed or inquired about the course 
of the stars: they scarcely know how many days are in the duration 
of a moon, and how many moons in the year, they are not at all a- 
ware of their age, nor of that of their children; such observations 
or remarks appear to them mere superfluities as being not required 
in their way of living.* An ignorance of such matters amongst sa- 
vages 13 not surprising when I mention that the Malays themselves 
who live in the interior of the Peninsula are not aware of all these 
things, and that on these subjects many of them are no better inform- 
ed than Jakuns. A thing in which the Jakuns (only those of the 
Menangkabau states) are truly skilled, is the art of using the Sum- 
pitan and poisoned arrows; as I will have occasion to mention when 
speaking of their weapons. They have no knowledge of writing nor 
do they make use of any symbolical signs. The language spoken by 
the three classes of Jakuns 1 describe is not entirely the same, but 
the difference is not considerable, and I think that it consists in the 
intonation and the pronunciation, but chiefly in the inflection upon 
the termination, more than in the words themselves; which are the 
same except a very small number. The Malays say thatthe Jakuns 
speak a low Malayan language; but in my opinion, I would think 


See yol. i. p. 28%, 
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on the contrary that they speak the purely Malayan, without any 
mixture of Indostanee or Arabic: I will say nevertheless that those 
of them who are much in communication with Malays have admitted 
many words of these two last languages and even some of the Por- 
tuguese. ‘They have also adopted several circumlocutions and ex- 
pressions used in the Malayan language of courtesy, as for instance, 
in addressing, the terms Abang, Kaka, but I remarked that they use 
such appellations and many other expressions of courtesy, received 
in Malay only when they are in the presence of Malays. The follow- 
ing answer given by the chiefs of the Jakuns of the Menangkabau 
states, who were summoned to the presence of king Mahomed Shah, 
may be considered as a specimen of their style and literature as 
well as explanatory of their manners and customs :* ‘ We wish to 
return to our old customs, to ascend the lofty mountain, to dive into 
the earth’s deep caverns, to traverse the boundless forest, to repose, 
with our head pillowed on the knotted trunk of the Durian tree, and 
curtained by Russam leaves. ‘To wear garments made from the 
leaves of the Lumbah or Terap tree, and a headdress of Bajah leaves. 
Where the Meranti trees join their lofty branches, where the kom- 
pas links its knots, there we love to sojourn. Our weapons are the 
tamiang (or sumpitan), and the quiver of arrows imbued in the gum 
of the deadly Telak. ‘The fluid most delicious to us is the limpid 
water that lodges in the hollow of trees, where the branches unite 
with the trunk; and our food consists of the tender shoots of the 
fragrant Jematong, and the delicate flesh of the bounding deer.” 
The Jakuns are entirely ignorant of the first principles of ma- 
thematics, nor do they know the simplest rules of arithmetic. The 
mathematical instrument which probably gave origin to the decimal 
calculation, the natural indigitation, is adopted by them in ordina- 


ry use. 


* This passage, we suspect, should be received asa specimen of Lieuten- 
ant Newbold’s style of poetical prose. It is evidently a paraphrase by 
him of the original Malayan. Newbold’s Political and Statistical account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca yo!. Il. p. 394. Ep. 
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All those persons who have spoken to me of the population of the Ja- 
kuns were much mistaken. The desire of finding extraordinary things, 
and the natural propensity to fancy the marvellous, which are found 
in every nation, and chiefly amongst the ignorant, are in their apogee 
in the imagination of Indian nations, who, generally speaking, are very 
uninformed, and this was probably the first cause which gave rise to 
the many hyperbolical steries which have been spread abroad about the 
number of the Jakuns 3; as well as about their manners and customs. 
In fact it is very difficult te ascertain the true number of the Jakuns, 
because part of them are a nomade people, so that the same family, 
the same individuals appear today in one place, and next week, two 
or three miles farther ; next month, they will remove azain, to roam the 
forest or to come te their first habitation ; so that those who perceive 
them here and there imagine that these are fresh persons, and in 
their calculation they count two or three times the same. The num- 
ber of Jakuns reported to me was always much more considerable 
than the number [| found upon visiting the places themselves. As 
I have net visited the entire Peninsula it is yet dificult for me to 
ascertain the amount of these inhabitants of the Jungle. I will hawe 
ever here state what appears to me to be an approximation to the 
truth. 

The number of the Jakuns whose existence is hnown to me with 
certainty, that is, those I myself visited, and who fell under my ina- 
mediate inspection, amount to no more than one thousand. Those I 
know only by information would amount, I suppose, to about three or 
four thousand ; the whole to five thousand at the most. They are dis- 
tributed in the following way. Those I termed Jakuns of Malacca, 
are the least in number, and cannot be more than three hundred, a- 
bout one half of whom I have seen in the following places ; viz. near 
Reim and Ayer Panas, at Ayer Baru, Gassim, Kommender, Buki¢ 
Singhi; in the river of Muar near Pankalang Kota, at Poghalay, Sagil, 
Segamon, Lemon, Jawee; in the small river of Pago, and in that of 


Ring. The remainder are tu be found, at Bukit More, Ayer Truss, 
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Bukit Gadong, Tanka, and it is reported there are a good number at 
Segamgt. Those I styled Jakuns of Johore, because they inhabit 
that part of the Peninsula which is under the sway of the sultan of Jo- 
hore, cannot amount to more than one thousand, scattered over that 
large extent of country ; from two to three hundred fell under my ins- 
pection at the following places; at the extremity of the Johore river, 
where there are scveral hundred of them living under a Panghulu 
Bateen, duly appointed by the late sultan of Johore, and by the pre- 
sent Tammungong of Singapore; at a place entirely in the interior 
of the Peninsula called Kembao,* and at the extremity of the Banut, 
river; the others I have not seen are to be found at Pontian, Ayo, 
Klambo, on the river of Batu Pahat, the Rio Formosa of the Portuguese, 
and in several other places. ‘Those I ealled Jakuns of the Menang- 
kabau states, ] suppose to amount to about three thousand; I have 
seen only a few hundred of them, at Sungie Ujong, where they are at 
least five hundred, at Jellabu,at Rumbow and at Johole where they are 
in small number ; and on the Company’s te:ritory at Rombia where 
there are now one hundred. ‘Those [ have not visited are to be found 
at Srimmanti, Ulu Muar, Jelley, Lingi, Langhat, Ulu Coleng and 
in the whole of the mountainous chain running down the middle of 
the Peninsula until Kedah. I am induced to believe that those who 
are said to Inhabit the forest of Pahang are an extension of those of 
the Menanghabau states,f except perhaps those who are white whom 
I have already mentioned.  Duriug the last few moaths many fami- 
lics of the Jakuns of Sungie Ujong lave come into the Company's 
territories. From what J can learn the following seems to be the cause 
of that emigration. About the munth of May (1847), some Jakuns 
having killed several elephants took the liberty to sell the ivory tusks 
and to apply the price of them to their private use; which the Ma. 


lay chief of that place pretended to be a violation of his rights, and 


* The authur omits the Binuas of those portions ofthe Simrong and 
other branches of the Indau which are in Johcre. sec vol. I. p. 240. Ep. 

+ This is true with respect to the central and northern parts ofthe interior 
of Pahang, if we may trust accounts which we have received trom Mintira, 
and also from Malay traders who have crossed from Malacca to Pahang. 
But the southern part of Pahang is inhabited by the same tribe of Binua 
who are foundin Johore. (See ante vol. I. p. 217). Ep. 
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consequently sent armed Malays with orders to kill these poor peo- 
ple; as such a crime could only be atoned for by the death of the 
guilty parties; seven persons were killed and wounded and many 
others fled to different places, and some came over to the territory 
of Malacca where they find more security and protection; and es- 
tablished themselves at Rombia, Malacca Pinda, Bukit Berdam. The 
places more commonly frequented by the Jakuns are the neighbour- 
hood of mountains and the borders of rivers. I had been told that 
many lived around the base of mount Ophir ; and possibly this was 
so a few years agos butin the month of June of the present year 
(1847), I visited the place, and made a eireuit of mount Ophir, and 
of the neighbouring mountains, without observing any of thems I 
found indeed several places where formerly had been villages, and 
also many ruined habitations. I likewise observed several places 
which had been formerly cultivated by the Malays and possibly also 
frequeuted by the Jakuns; but they were then entircly deserted, and 
already covered with Jungle. A few Chinese who employ themselves 
in extracting the gold from the mines, are the sole remains of a large 
population of Malay cultivators and of Chinese miners both of whom 
a few years ago were located at the gold mines, which notwithstand- 
ing do not yet appear to be exhausted. This is the effect of the 
misrule of Malay countries. The melancholy sight of such places, 
rich both in mines and vegetation, excites a regret that they are not 


under a wiser government. 


HABITATIONS. 


Before I had myself visited the Jakuns, report induced me to con- 
sider them to be as savage as wild beasts ; and sleeping like birds on 
the branches of trees. Even now whenI question the Malays onthe 
subject, some of them answer the same ; but this is far from the truth, 
there is no Jakun without some dwelling, more or less well ordered. 
Some of them indeed have habitations which can scarcely be called 
houses; but these are very few; and for the most part they have 
houses. The Jakuns of Johore build houses in the Malay way, 


some of which are fine buildings. I found several which were much 
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more comfortable than any Malay house I have seen in the interior 

of Johore: such are the houses of the Panghulu Batin on the river 

of Johore, and that of a Jakun chief on the river of Banut; these . 
two houses were divided mto several rooms, some of which were for 
the private accommodation of the Jakun ladies of the family; the 

furniture consisted of some pots, plates, several other vessels and a good 

quantity of mats: other houses were much more common, but yet 

pretty comfortable, clean, and always divided imto two or three rooms 
at least, and furnished with a frying pan of iron to cook rice, a few 

shells of cocoanut to keep water, and baskets used to bring food. 

All those houses are raised about six feet from the ground, and are 

entered by a ladder like the Malay houses.* 

The best houses of the Menangkabau Jakuns are about the same 
as the more simple and common houses of the Jakuns of Johore, 
the others are as described by Lieutenant Newbold “ rude edifices 
on the top of four high wooden poles; thus elevated for fear of ti- 
gers, and entered by means of a long ladder, and presenting, view- 
ed through certain holes which serve as doors, no very satisfactory 
appearance to the uninitiated. The roofs are often thatched with 
Chucho leaves. There is but one reom, in which the whole family 
is huddled together with dogs and the bodies of the animals they 
catch. The huts are so made as to be moveable at a moment’s warn- 
ing; they are ordinarily situated on the steep side of some forest clad 
hill, or in some sequestered dale, remote from any frequented road 
or foot-path, and with little plantations of yams, plantains, and 
maize ; some have also fields of rice about them. The bones and 
hair of the animals whose flesh the inmates of these scattered dwell- 
ings feed upon strew the ground near them, while numbers of dogs 
generally of a lightbrown colour give timely notice of the approach 
of strangers.” t 

The Jakuns of Malacca whom I characterised as the most igno- 
rant, are also the poorest and most miserable, their best houses are 
about the same as the worst of those of the Menangkabaus, and I 

» found several families who lived without even having any house at all, 


* See ante vol. I. p. 258. Tt Newbold, vol. ii. p. 404. 
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These gather themselves together to the number of five or six fami- 
lies, they choose a place in the thickest of the forest, and there they 
clear a circle of about thirty feet in diameter ; having cleared this 
space they surround it with the branches of the trees they have just 
cut ; to this they join other thorny branches they collect from other 
parts, and so make a sort of bulwark against tigers, bears and pan- 
thers, which are there in good number. Having done this they pro- 
ceed to establish their dewlling in this enclosure, in the following way : 
each family works to construct what will serve for a bed during the 
night, a seat in the day time, a table for the repast, and adwelling or 
shelter in bad weather; it consists of about fifteen or twenty sticks 
of six feet long, laid one beside the other, supported at the two ex- 
tremities by two other transverse sticks which are set upon four 
wooden posts; the whole being about two feet in height, four feet 
broad and six feet long. One dozen Chucho leaves gathered by 
their ends, tied at the head of the bed, extend themselves and cover 
it until the other extremity: these beds are placed around the en- 
closure, in such a way that when all the persons are sleeping every 
one has his feet towards the centre of the habitation which is left 
vacant, to be used as a cook room, or for any other purpose. 


DRESS. 


The cloths of the Jakuns (when they use any) are ordinarily the 
same as those used by the Malays, but poor, miserable, and above 
all very unclean; many of them use cloths without washing, from the 
day they receive or buy them, until they become rotten by use and 
dirt; and they are obliged to throw them away: If some vermin are 
found, which is often the case, principally upon the women who are 
more dressed, they are immediatly eaten with delight as in Cochin- 
China. If many of them are badly dressed, and some nearly naked, it 
is more from a want of clothes than in accordance to their own wish- 
es, chiefly amongst women; for all desire to be clothed, and the most 
agreeable presents which can be offered to them are some trowsers, 
sarongs, bajus, or some handkerchiefs to put round their head, as is 
the Malay fashion, Those of them who go habitually nearly naked, 


« 
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do not appear so before strangers, excepting they have no clothes. 
The Jakuns of Johore, who are superior to the others in many res- 
pects, as can be inferred from what has been said, are also the best 
dressed; their women are much the same as Malay women as to 
dress, and the order of their appearance; having also a great number 
of rings on their fingers, some of which are crystal, some of copper, 
and some of tin; but also a good many of silver; they take a peculiar 
pleasure in these ornaments, as well as in silver bracelets.* The men 
have at least trowsers, a small baju and an handkerchief for the head. 
The Jakuns of the Menangkabau states, have the same dress as is 
used by the Jakuns of Johore, and the women the same ornaments, 
but are not so well clothed ; many of them go nearly naked, at least 
near their houses ; and those who use clothes, show often an embar- 
assment which proves that they are not accustomed to their use. The 
Jakuns of Malacca are badly dressed, many of the women have only a 
sarong, and, if they are married, a ring, the necessary present of the 
‘husband before-he marries them. The greater part of the men have 
nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of the Terap tree, beaten in- 
to asort of cloth of a reddish brown colour, called a sabaring, round 
their loins; part of this comes down in front, is drawn between the 


legs and fastened behind. 


OCCUPATION. | 


Like all Indian nations the Jakuns have a propensity to idleness ; 
but to be exact in this account, and just towards them, I must say 
that they are not so lazy as either the Malays or Hindoos. Their 
first and principal occupation is the chase; they have a great pr edilic- 
tion for this exercise, it being the first means by which they feed them- 
selves and their families; and from having been brought up in that 
habit, in which the greater part of their life is spent, they should be 
skilful hunters, and which in fact they are, both in their way and in 
the manner of using their weapons, as I will say hereafter. When 
there is no more food at home, the husband leaves home, beats the 


* See yol. i. p. 252, T 1b. p. 255-263,273. 
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forest, and sometimes returns with large pieces of venison, but 
sometimes with nothing; and on such days they go to sleep with- 
out supper. This is the ordinary evening work; when the sun is 
near setting. In the day time they remain at home where they pre- 
pare arrows and the weapons, the matter with which they poison 
their arrows, they cook and eat the animals caught the day before, 
and build or repair their houses etc. Many of them cultivate plan- 
tains, yams, which they call klades, and several other vegetables. I 
have seen amongst the Jakuns of Johore some who had large fields 
of rice: They cultivate this grain in the following way: they choose 
in the forest a place where the ground appears to be favorable for such 
a purpose, they cut all the trees, in a space more or less large ac- 
cording to the number of persons and the quantity of rice they in- 
tend to plant; they put fire, and burn all these trees that are fallen 
pell-mell; when the branches are burnt the fire ceases, and some 
time after the rice is planted, it grows up amongst all the trunks of 
the fallen trees, and other larger branches which were not destroyed 
by fire: after the harvest the placc is abandoned, and another is se- 
lected for the next year.* 

In several places in the interior of the forest are found durian 
trees, always in a body together to the number of about ten or twelve 
trees: such places are for the Jakims an object of great attention, 
and a matter of work, ‘They cut with great care all the other trees 
which surround the durians, that these by receiving more air may 
grow up more easily, and give finer and greater quantity of fruit ; 
they build there a small house of which I will hereafter speak, and 
they then return to their ordinary habitation, which is sometimes 
distant from such places one or two days journey. The Jakuns who 
have no taste for cultivating rice, or who are not acquainted with 
the manner of doing so, are generally very miserable; they are then 
obliged to luok to the Malays, to provide for their livelihood : they 
traverse the Jungle all the day seeking after ratan, dammar, garu 


wood, and several other articles of commerce; the next morning, they 


® 


* See yol. i.’ p. 200, 520° 
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go to some Malay house, where they dispose of the produce of their 
search, receiving in return, a small quantity of rice, some times 
scarcely sufficent to support their family for that very day; after that 
they return to the same thing for the purpose of in like manner pro- 
curing food for the next day; and so on. Where the Chinese work 
in the tin mines, they employ sometimes Jakuns as workmen. I 
am told that at some place in Jellabu, Jakuns work the mines by 
themselves, and bring the tin to Pahang, where they sell it. In 
some other places Malays employ Jakuns to cut jungle where they 
intend to cultivate ; and in several other works ; but there is a gener- 
al complaint onthe side of the Jakuns, who say that the Malays 
are not just towards them, and recompense not properly their la- 
bour. The business of the Jakuns women is to take care of the chil- 
dren, to cook and prepare the food; and to go about the forest to 
look for fruits and vegetables. 


FOOD.* 


After what has already been said of the Jakuns, it can be easily 
understood that they have no regular diet. They like good food, but 
when they are deprived of it, they eat with satisfaction any other, 
even that which -vould be an object of horror for civilised people. 
They live upon the flesh of every kind of animal, snakes, monkeys, 
bears, decr, tigers, birds, etc. Yams, Plantains with the wild fruits, 
the leaves of trees and certain roots furnish the principal part of their 
ordinary food. Those of them who cultivate rice, sell a part of it to 
the Malays, or exchange it for cloths: with the other part they live 
a few months of the year. They do not dislike the flesh of domestic 
animals, fowls, &c., as it had been alleged; on the contrary, I remark- 
ed that they prefer it to that of wild animals. I have seen several 
of their houses where there was a good quantity of fowls. Sometimes 
they cook the flesh before they eat it: but at other times they eat it 
‘raw: some merely put the animal upon the fire till the hairs are sing- 


ed, when they consider it as cooked. I have seen some large mon- 


= Vol. I. P. 204-260, 
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keys which, after haying been thus cooked, were dished up upon a 
kind of mat as a meal to some seven or eight persons, who speedily 
devoured the whole in afew minutes, leaving only the skeleton. In 
eating they use no dish; an iron frying-pan serves for cooking, plan- 
tain leaves serve as plates, and some cocoanut shells form their usual 
drinking cups. Some Jakuns refuse to eat the flesh of Elephants, 
under the pretext that it would occasion sickness: but many others 
are not so scrupulous. When an elephant is killed either by them- 
selves or by the Malays, they call together their friends and relatives 
to partake of the large entertainment which is prepared; they then 
build housesin which to lodge their guests, until the animal which 
furnishes the feast is entirely finished: then every one decamps, and 
returns to his usual way of living. When the durian season is come, 
a good number of Jakun families leave their houses, men, women and 
children repairing t) the places I mentioned before, where are found 
durian trees. They then again clean the ground in order to find 
more easily the fruit, which falls when ripe, and, dwelling in the 
small house of leaves, prepare themselves to enjoy the treat which 
nature presents to them. For six weeks or two months they eat no- 
thing but durians. When the season is over, the place is abandoned 
until the next year.* 

I observed that one of their most prised dishes is a honey-comb, 
and let it be said with due respect to the opinion of our European 
cooks, the time when the honey is in the comb is not amongst these 
epicures of nature considered the proper momeut to take the hive ; 
but they wait until the small bees are well formed in the cells, and 
a few days before they are ready to fly away the honey-comb is taken 
with great care, and, wrapped up in a plantain leaf, is put upon the 
fire for a few minutes, and then wax, and animals are devoured to- 
gether,and considered as an uncommon treat. 

The Jakuns chew betel leaf tozether with the areca-nut and gam- 
bier; but for the want of the betel-leaf, they use the leaf of a tree 
called kassi. Tobacco, when it can be had, is much used, even by 
women and children, in chewing and smoking. T 

* See Vol. I. p. 259. + 2b. p. 255. 
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WEAPONS, 


The Jakuns of Malacca, and those of Johore have no other arms 
than spears and parangs; very few use the sumpitan, and they are en- 
tirely unacquainted with the use of poisoned arrows.* The Jakuns 
spears consist of an iron blade of about one foot long, and one inch 
broad in the middle, attached to a thick rudely worked shaft about 
five or six feet long, and sharp at the inferior extremity, in order 
to enter easily into the ground; for before they enter a house they 
strike the end of the spear into the ground, where it remains until 
they go away.t It is scarcely possible to meet a single Jakun 
without his spear, which is both a stick to walk with, and an offen- 
sive or defensive weapon as the occasion requires. The parang is an 
iron blade of about one foot long, and two or three inches broad 
with a haft like that ofa large knife; they use it to cut trees employ- 
ed in the building of their houses; and to cut branches to open a pas- 
sage when journeying in the thick jungle: it is also used as a defen- 
sive weapon against wild beasts. I know a Jakun who being at- 
tacked by a tiger, defended himself with a parang (the only weapon 
he had with him at the time). Nearly half an hour was spent in 
this singular combat: the Jakun lost an eye and was seriously wound- 
ed in the head; but the royal beast paid the forfeit with his life. The 
Jakuns of the Menangkabau states use the parang, the sumpitan with 
poisoned arrows, and a few of them the spear. ‘The sumpitan is a 
small bamboo of the size of the index finger, from six to ten feet long 
with a head as large asa fowl egg, this piece of bamboo is inserted 
until the head into a larger one of the same length. The arrows are 
very slight slips ot wood the thickness of a knitting-needle, and from 
eight to ten inches long terminating in a fine point, coated with poi- 
son for the space of an inch or so; at the other extremity of the ar- 
row, is placed a cone of white wood, cut in such a way that it may 
just fill the tube of the sumpitan to receive all the impulse of the air, 
and this cone also aids in directing the arrow; this is propelled by 


* Vol. i. p. 272. 
t This ig also the custom of the Johore Binua, id. p. 257. Ep. 
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collecting air in the lungs, and strongly emitting it into the head of 
the sumpitan partly inserted into the mouth of the projector. The 
range, to take proper effect, is about seventy or eighty feet; some can 
reach one hundred and forty or fifty feet; but then there will be lit- . 
tle chance of being dangerously wounded.* 


MARRIAGES. 


Marriages are ordinarily celebrated about the months of July and 
August, when fruits are plentiful. The bridegroom frequents for 
some time the house of his intended, and when he has obtained her 
consent, he makes a formal demand to the father. A day is then ap- 
pointed; and an entertainment is prepared, more or less solemn, ac- 
cording to the means of the tvo contracting parties, and their rank 
in the tribe. When the day of the marriage is arrived, the bride- 
groom repairs to the house of the bride’s father, where the whole tribe 
is assembled. The dowry given by the man to his intended is de- 
livered, and must consist at least of a silver or copper ring, and a 
few cubits of cloth: if the man is not poor, a pair of bracelets. Some 
~ other ornaments, and several articles, as of furniture for the house 
of the new family, are added. Sometimes the woman presents also 
some gifts toher intended. Then the bride is delivered by her fa- 
ther to the bridegroom, and the solemnity of the wedding begins. 
Some others state that amongst some tribes there is a dance in the 
midst of which the bride elect darts off into the forest, followed by the 
bridegroom. A chase epsues, during which, should the youth fall 
down, or return unsuccesful, he is met with the jeers and merriments 
of the whole party, and the match is declared off. ‘This story was relat- 
ed to me, a little differently by a European who inhabited Pahang ma- 
ny years. During the banquet a large fire is kindled, all the congrega- 
tion standing as witnesses; the bride ruas round the fire: the bride- 
groom who must run in the same direction, follows her ; if he catches 
her, the marriage is valid; if he cannot it is declared off. All the Ja. 


” See the timiang or sumpitan used by the Mintira and other Bermun 
tribes described ante, Vol: I. p. 272. A principal defect of the weapon is 


that, from the excessive lightness of the darts or arrows, a puff of wind af- 
fects their direction, Ep, 
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kuns J questioned on the point declared to me that they were not at 
all aware of that practice; which proves that if the story is true, it 
must be referred to a few tribes only. No marriage is lawful without 
. the consent of thefather. Conjugal faithfulness is much respected 
amongst the Jakuns; so that adultery is punishable by death. It is 
peculiarly remarkable that the Jakuns, though surrounded by Mahom- 
medans and heathens, who all are so much addicted to polygamy, 
have yet keep marriage in the purity and unity of its first institution 5 
it is not allowed to them to keep more than one wife; F met only 
one who had two, and he was censured and despised by the whole 
tribe Iwas much surprised to find such acustom amongst these 
wild tribes; a custom which can scarcely be found to exist in any but 
christian nations ; but nevertheless with this difference, that amongst 
them a man can divorce his wife and take another. The form of di- 
vorcing is, that ifthe divorce is proposed by the husband, he loses the 
dowry he has given to the woman ; if the womar ask the divorce, she 
must return the dowry she received. ‘The children follow the father 
or the mother according to their wishes; if they have not yet the use 
of reason, they follow the mother. 


BIRTH. 


No assistance is ordinarily given to lying—in women; their phy- 
sicians or Pawangs are not permitted to appear in such circumstances, 
and midwives are not known amongst them. It is reported that in 
several tribes, the children, a3 soon as born, are carried to the near- 
est rivulet, where they are washed, then brought back to the house, 
where a fire is kindled, incense of kamunian wood thrown upon it, 
and the child then passed over it several times. We know from his- 
tory that the practice of passing children over fire was in all times 
much practised among heathen nations; and that it is even now 
practised in China and other places. <A few days after the birth of 
the child, the father gives hima name, which is ordinarily the name 
of some tree, fruit or colour, 


YOU 
SICKNESS, 


I haye already said that the Jakuns were not much subject to 
sickness ; notwithstanding, on account of want of proper care, few 
of them reach to an advanced age. The sickness of which they 
have the greatest dread, and from which they suffer most, is the 
small pox. Is any one attacked by it, immediately he is entirely aban- 
doned ; parents, relations, friends and neighbours fly away, and the 
poor sick man, thus left without any assistance, of course dies mis- 
erably. In their other sicknesses, they are not so entirely uncared 
for ; some physic, consisting ordinarily of an infusion or decoction of 
wild plants, is given according to the rude prescription of a Pawang, 
but ordinarily without any success. They mostly die of fever caused 
by the dampness and insalubrity of the places they inhabit ; like the 
people of India they are generally very subject to ulcers. Many of 
them have also disgusting skin diseases, but ordinarily not danger- 
ous. I think that, if the Missionaries succeed in gathering the Ja- 

kuns into villages as they intend to do, and to make their habita- 
‘tions more salubrious, ulcers amongst them will be certainly much 
more scarce ; and I hope the cure of their skin diseases would not 
present great difhculty. A small provision of quinine or some other 


remedies for fever would also doubtless preserve the life of many. 
FUNERALS, 


The preparations they make for their funerals are few and simple. 
If the decease took place before noon, the body is buried the same 
day ; if after noon, the funeral is deffered until next day. The corpse 
is washed, wrapped in some cloth, and interred by relations and 
neighbours, in a grave about four or five cubits deep. The sum- 
pitan, quiver of arrows, knife, &c., of the deceased are buried with 
him ; along with some rice, water, and tobacco. J ques’ioned them 
respecting the reason of burying such things with the deceased, but 
I could not obtain any answer except that this was the custom prac- 
tised by their ancestors, and followed by them. This practice is not 
peculiar to the Jakuns; we know from history, that many of the 
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ancient people did so; and that such a custom is even yet followed 
amongst some Tartar tribes. Like many other people, the Jakuns 
consider white as a sacred colour ; and it is a peculiar subject of com- 
fort, when in their last sickness, they can procure for themselves some 
white cloth, in which to be buried. When too poor to obtain such 
a consolation, the Terap bark supplies the funeral dress. I was told 
that amongst the tribes, who are near to Pahang, the corpse of the de- 
ceased is burnt as is practised amongst the Hindus, and Siamese. 
Also that the place where a Jakun died is deserted by the others, 
and the house burnt; but after having questioned many of them on 
this last subject, I found it was practised only by a few. 


NATURE. 


The Jakuns are entirely inoffensive, nature having endowed them 
with an excellent temper; they are generally kind, affable, inclined 
to gratitude, and to beneficence. Hospitality is much practised 
amongst them, not only towards other Jakuns but towards any 
stranger, who should reach their habitations. I have remarked that 
all Indian nations are much inclined to begging ; thus any thing they 
see that pleases them, they ask of the owner, when they know that 
there is no means to steal it, and sometimes their demands are so fre- 
quent and repeated that they are very importunate. The Jakuns are 
not so; they differ much in this respect from other Indians ; they are 
liberal and generous. When I visited them, they very seldom asked me 
for any thing ; and they never refused what I asked from them ; and 
when after asking 1 refused to take it ; they pressed me to dose. They 
have very seldom quarrels amongst themselves ; their disputes are or- 
dinarily settled by their Batins or chiefs, without fighting or malice. 
Their laws allow of punishment for several sorts of crimes ; but the 
Batin has seldom occasion to apply them. Candour and honesty, 
qualities very rare in India, and I dare say in all Asia, are notwith- 
standing found amongst Jakuns. It is remarkable that they abhor 
lying and thieving, not in words as the Malay, but really and in 
practise. They are never known to steal any thing, not even the 
most insignificant trifle. Such remarkable qualities induced sever- 
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al persons to make attempts to domesticate them, but such essays 
have generally ended in the Jakuns disappearance on the slightest 
coercoin. Mr. Lewis, Assistant Resident at Penang, related to me, 
that he had for some time a Jakun family in his house ; they appear- 
ed at first to be very glad of their position, and indeed the remarka- 
ble kindness which that gentleman shows to all inferiors, could not 
fail to please them ; but having been one day employed in some ser- 
vile work, they fled away and appeared no more. The reason is 
that the Jakuns are extremely proud, and will not submit for any 
length of time to servile offices or to much control. This, if it is a 
defect, is the only one I have yet remarked in them. 

The Jakuns, by their nature and their peculiar qualities, offer the 
most encouraging hopes to the Missionaries who will be employed 
in their amelioration. Few Indians present such good dispositions 
to embrace the Gospel With the favour of God and the assistance 
of those who are in a position to concur in the work, there is a vast 
deal of good to be effected amongst the Jakuns. 


LAWS. 


Though the Jakuns are generally good, and little inclined to evil 
they show notwithstanding, from time to time, though seldom, that, 
as the rest of mankind, they are in xaturd lapsd, and participants 
in the wickedness common to all the children of Adam ; from whence 
the necessity of establishing laws amongst them ; but we can say, to 
their praise, that their laws rather prevent disorder, than punish it. 
Their laws are not everywhere the same ; each tribe has its customs 
and regulations ; I will state here those I observed to be more gen- 
erally received. They are not written ; but they can be expressed 
in the following way. 


Form of Government. 


Each tribe is under an elder termed the Batin, who directs its 
movements, and settles disputes. 


Under each Batin, are two subordinates, termed Jennéng and 
Jurokré, who assist him in his duties. 


A fourth title, is that: of Pawang, but it is more a title of honour 
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than of jurisdiction, and indicates the persons who are generally 
charged to fulfil the office of physician, and that of teacher. 

The functions of the Batin resemble those appertaining tothe Ma- 
lay Rajéhs. The title of Jenndng is equivalent to that of the Malay 
Panghulu, or our police magistrates ; and that of Jurokr4 to that of 
the men who, in our European governments, are charged to execute 
the orders proceeding from the police office. There is also a war 


chief called Panglimd. 
Of the elevation of persons to the Government. 


After the death of a B&tin (or chief of the tribe) the eldest of his 
sons will be presented by his nearest relation, to the whole collected 
tribe, and will be declared and recognized publicly heir of his father 
in the Batinship. If the people refuse to declare him BaAtin, the 
second son of the late Batin will be presented ; if the people refuse 
this second son and his other brothers, a stranger to the family will 
be elected.* 

After the death of a Jennang or of a Jurokr4, the Batin will ap- 
point the eldest son of the deceased to succeed to the office; if the 
Batin finds the eldest son of the late dignitary unfit for the appoint- 
ment, he will name another of the same family, or if there is in the 
family no proper person to fill the office, he will then appoint a 


stranger to the family. 


Of a person violating the rights to their neighbour in his 
person.t 


Ifa person kill another without a just cause, he shall be put to 
death. 


* This form of election proves the truth of the principle, that from the 
very commencement of the social state, the source of all temporal power 
and jurisdiction, is in the will of the people voluntarily giving up their li~ 
berty, and placing it in hands of persons, to whom they are naturally led to 
look up, and from whom they can receive protection and assistance. Iu 
such course of things as remarks wisely some author, Jaws must have pre- 
ceeded the knowledge ofletters, and the other arts of civilized life ; and 
this we accordingly find to be the case, in the oral traditional code which is 
in force amongst the Jakuns. 

++ We may remark in this chapter a perfect identity with the punishment 
of Talion, gisen to the Jews by the ministry of Moses, 
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Ifa person beat another, he will be beaten in the same way; if 
he wound him, he will be wounded in the same way. 
If a person insult another, he shall pay a fine. 


Of stealing. 


If any person shall steal the property of his neighbour, he shall 
return it, and pay a fine to the Batin. 

If a person has already stolen several times, the B&tin will take 
all his property. 

If it is recognized that a person is in the habit of stealing, he will 
be killed ; because it is not considered possible, that a man who is 


given to such a habit can ever become an honest man. 
Of marriages. 


No marriage is lawful without the consent of the father. 

A man cannot have more than one wife at once. 

A man divorcing from his wife looses the dowry given to her. 

Ifthe divorce comes from the side of the woman, she must re- 
turn the dowry, which she received from the man. 

Any married person surprised in adultery, shall be put to death. 

lf the woman surprised in adultery, can prove that she was se- 
duced, she will not be put to death ; but she will be sent away by 
her husband, because it is a shame for a Jakun to keep a wife after 
she has had commerce with any other man than her lawful husband. 


After divorce the man and woman can marry again with others. 
Of children. 


A father cannot sell his child, but he can give him to another, 
provided that the child will consent, whatever may be his age. 

If children are left orphans the nearest relations will bring them 
up; unless with their consent another person agrees to fulfill that 
duty. 


Of inheritance. 


After the death of parents the whole of their property will Le di- 
vided amongst all the children in equal parts. 


ao 


ryt] TRADITIONS, 


It is related by different persons that the Jakuns have great in- 
fluence in the respective Malay states where they are living: and 
chiefly in the election of Malay Panghulus in the Menangkabau states. 
Lieut. Newbold too says the same; and confirms it by the following 
fact.—-‘* A few ycars ago the late Panghulu of Sungei Ujung, Klana 
Leher, died, leaving two nephews, Kawal and Bhair. It is an ancient 
custom prevalent still in the interior, and J believe, generally through- 
out Malayan nations, that when a chief dies, his successor must be 
elected on the spot, and before the enterment of the corpse (which 
is not unfrequently deferred through the observance of this usage to 
a considerable length of time;) otherwise the election does not hold 
good. 

‘* Now it happened that Kawal was absent at the time of Panghu- 
Iu Leher’s death. The three sukus and one of the twelve Batins 
took advantage of Bair’s being on the spot, clected him, and buried 
the body of the deceased chief. Against this proceeding, the Rajah 
de Rajah, and the remainder of the elective body, the eleven Batins, 
protested ; a war ensued, which terminated in 1828, pretty much as 
it began. Kawal, however, by virtue of the suffrages of the eleven 
out of the twelve Batins, and by the support of the Rajah de Rajah, 
is gencrally considered the legitimate chief. In Johole the Batins 
have a similar influence in the election of the Panghulu.” 

It appears certain, that in former times the Batins exercised such 
an influence in the elections of the Malay chief; but we must say 
that they have at the present time lost a great part of it; for in Jo- 
hole, Rumbau, and several other places, they are so few in number 
that such a fact would be impossible, and the contempt which the 
Malays have for them, as weil as their own natural disposition to 
tranquillity and peace, scarcely perinit us to believe that such ts the 


case now even for Sungei Ujong, where they are the most numerous. 


TRADITIONS. 


The traditions entertained by the Jakuns, though frequently ridi- 
culous, and relating impossible and fictitious facts, are not always to 
be rejected, because sometimes they contain more or less truth; or 
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may otherwise lead to the discovery of it. 1 will relate here a few 
of these traditions, which if of no other utility, will assist jn making 
known the interesting race I am now describing. 

The following is a tradition entertained by a part of the Jakuns of 
Sungei Ujong and Rumbau and related by some of their Batins. 

“* In the beginning of the world, a white Unka and a white Siamang 
dwelt on a lofty mountain: they cohabited and had four children, 
who descended from the mountain into the plain, and became man- 
kind. From them sprang four tribes. In after times the heads of 
these tribes, Nenek 'Tukol, and Nenek Landasson, Nenek Jelandong, 
and Nenek Karoh, were invested by an ancient king of Johore, with 
the honorary titles of To Batin Kakanda Unka, To Batin Saribu 
Jaya, To Batin Johon Lelah Perkasseh, and To Batin Karah. 

The first founded the state of Calang, and possessed the Canoe 
Sampan Ballang ; the second ascended the Samowa, or Lingee river, 
and founded Sungei Ujong ; the third proceeded to the hill of Lan- 
tei kulit, and founded the state ef Johole: and the fourth to Ulu 
Pahang. *” 

The following is another tradition entertained by several tribes, 
and delivered to me by a Batin of Johole. 

Formerly, God created in heaven, a man and a woman. They were 
Batins, (that is a king and a queen,) of course, without kingdom or 
subjects. History says not how long a time this couple inhabited 
heaven; but only that one day, they descended on earth, and were 
found near the river of Johore, on the southern part of the Penin- 
- sula.t There, this celestial Batin and his consort begat a numerous 
family, who peopled all the Peninsula: Those of them who embra- 
ced Islamism are called now Malays; and the others who remained 
more faithful to the manners and customs of their ancestors retained 
the name of Jakuns. 

It is not necessary to pay great attention to perccive the analogy 
between this tradition, and the true history of the creation of man- 
kind, as it is reported in the holy scriptures; or rather, would it 


* Newbold vol. II. p. 37. 
+ Compare the Johore tradition, ante vol. I. p. 278, 280, Ep. 
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not be the same history deformed in several circumstances, but cor- 
rect, and. easily recognized in several others ? 

There isa tradition on the origin of some tribes of Jakuns, called 
Orang Laut, (men of the sea,) because they live ordinarily in boats 
upon the sea, and on the sea shore. It fs related in the following 
way.* 

‘* Datta Klambu, aman of power in former days employed a num- 
ber of Jakuns in the building of a palace. He had an only daugh- 
ter, who, once upon a time observing the primitive costume of some 
of her father’s workmen, was seized with an uncontrollable fit of mer- 
riment. Whereupon, the irritated Jakuns commenced the incan- 
tation “‘ chinderwye,” and pursued their way to the forest, followed 
by the spell bound princess. Dattu Klambu despatched messengers 
to bring back his daughter, but she refused to return, and eventual- 
ly hecame the spouse of one of the Jakun chiefs. Dattu Klambu, 
on receiving intelligence of this occurence, dissembled his resente 
ment, and invited the whole tribe to a sumptuous entertainment, on 
pretence of celebrating the nuptials. In the midst nf the feast he 
fired the palace, in which the revels were carried on, and the whole 
of the Jakuns except a man and a woman, perished in the flames. 
These two Jakuns fled to the sea-shore, and from them sprang. the 
Orang Laut, who, not daring to return into the interior, have ever 
since confined themselves to the coasts and islets.” 

This tradition related by Jakuns is entirely different from ano- 
ther entertained by the Orang Laut themselves on the same subject, 
for, they say, that their first parents were @ white alligator and a 


porpoise.t 
RECIPROCAL FEBLING OF JAKUNS AND MALAYS.] 


The Jakuns hate the Malays, and the Malays despise the Jakuns. 
There is a natural and uncontrollable antipathy between these two 
people; but they stand in need of each other, and their mutual in- 
tercourse is necessary; the Jakuns launch out into incessant com- 


* Newbold vol. II. p. 411. t 1b. p. 422. 
t See ante vol, I. pr 266, 328, * . 
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plaints against the Malays, as being bad people, cruel, murderers ; 
and, what is no less criminal before them, thieves, pilferers, and 
liers. Some made to me the sensible remark, that the numerous 
sambayang's, or prayers of the Malays, could not be of any use for 
them so long as they continued addicted to so many vices; but they 
take great care before they thus express themselves to look about, 
for they know that if any Malay shonld chance to overhear them, 
they would not remain long uninjured. The Jakuns thus hate and 
abhor the Malays, but they fear them ; and what makes their posi- 
tion more irksome is the necessity they are in of being obliged to 
have commerce with them: the dammar, and several other products 
they find in the forest cannot be disposed of excepting by the hands 
of the Malays; which establishes a daily intercourse between them. 
But it is really surprising that these communications are always in 
good terms, and though the Jakuns are rude and wild they yet know 
how to give to the Malays de l’eau benite de court, and keep habi- 
tually great harmony and peace in their relations. But ifthe Jakuns 
hate and fear the Malays, the Malays in return despise and fear 
extremely the Jakuns. The Malays consider the Jakuns as Cafirs, 
that it as infidels, and in that quality to be despised, and as being 
ina rank only a little higher than animals; but on the other hand, 
the Malays are superstitious in the extreme. For Malays, every 
thing they do not understand is a mystery; everything not common 
must be endowed with extraordinary virtue; and consequently, for a 
Malay, a Jakun is a supernatural being, endowed with a supernatu- 
ral power, and with an unlimited knowledge in the secrets of na- 
ture ; he must be skilled in divination, sorcery and fascination, and 
able to do either evil or good according to his pleasure ; his blessing 
will be followed by the most fortunate success, and his curse by the 
most dreadful cnnsequences. When he hates some person, he turns 
himself towards the house, strikes two sticks, one upon the other, 
and, whatever may be the distance, his enemy will fall sick, and even 
die, if he persevere in that exercise for afew days. Besides to 
a Malay the Jakun is a man who, by his nature, must necessarily 
know all the properties of every plant, and consequenly must be a 
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clever physician, which explains the impatience of Malays when sick, 
to obtain their assistance, or at least get some medicinal plants from 
them ; and these they must obtain, on any terms, because it is neces- 
sary for them, and must preserve their life. It isnot necessary that 
such a physician should go to the house of the sick man ; as he knows 
everything, he will give in his own house the proper remedies to 
cure the sickness. He is gifted with the power of charming the wild 
beasts, even the most ferocious. " Such are the effects of Malay sil- 
liness and stupidity, joined with the most absurd superstition; and 
the reason why, though they despise the Jakuns, they fear them, 
and refrain from ill treating them in many circumstances.*. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN JAKUNS AND MALAYS., 


When we compare those two people in whom many points seem to 
assign a common extraction, we cannot prevent ourselves from hay- 
ing a feeling of astonishment on perceiving so remarkable a difference. 
I have already said what is the dissimilitude, if considered in their 
physical appearence; but 1 can say that it is very little when com- 
pared with that which exists in their manners, customs, and with the 
moral qualities of these two races. 

The Malays are much inclined to robbery and cheating, and they 
generally follow this inclination.tf No man can entrust them with 
anything. Though I paid the most particular attention to my trif- 
ling and simple bagyage, every time that I have travelled in the in- 
terior, and had always a servant watching, several things were stolen, 
and some times I caught the rogue in the fact: and what moreover 
shows a people accustomed to such a vice, is that after having been 
caught in the fact, they are not at all disconcerted, and with an im- 
perturable sang froid deny the circumstances. To lie for a Malay 
is nothing, injustice and perjury are but small peccadilloes, which will 
be forgiven by God as soon as forgotten from their memory, which 

* J mast remark, that I do not here mean to Speak of many of the Malays 
who live within the limits of the English settlement; many of these, on ac~ 
count of their more frequent communications with Europeans, are more 
civilized, and consequently less superstitious. 


+ Tspeak more particularly of the Malays living in the interior, there is a 
great difference between them and those who are in contact with Europeans. 
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happens presently. In order to plunder strangers who journey a- 
mongst them they must know in detail all the parts which compose 
his property; this is the reason of so many questions, more or less 
importunate, which they put to the traveller, upon his state, his for- 
tune, his position; an the objects contained in his baggage, which 
must be unfolded and examined in detail and which they as surely 
ask for as a gift; then the traveller must consider himself as warn- 
ed, and direct his particular attention to the things which were asked 
for, as they are in danger of disappearing. 

I recollect that when journeying in Johole, every time I reached 
a campong of Jakuns, and entered any house, where 1 intended to 
stop, at once a woman of the family took a basket, went away, and 
a few minutes after, entered again with some klades or other vege- 
table, which were cooked and presented to me about half an hour 
after my arrival. When the next day I offered to them some small 
articles, as a return, they received them with some appearence of 
shame; so much so, that I was obliged to show them, that this was 
not a present, but a debt; and that I was only doing according to the 
custom of my native country, where a traveller must always give some 
thing to the owner of the house where he has slept. On the con- 
trary on my entering any Malay home, I perceived that the chief of 
the family, in the persuasion that this was a lucky wind-fall not to 
be lost, began, at once, by taking every means to speculate upon me; 
hence the exaggerated difficulties to continue the journey, which are 
made to appear as impossible, for want of coolies, of guides, &e.— 
which signifies, ‘“ Jf you do not give me some good present, you 
shall not pass farther.” The traveller may give as much as may be 
in his power, yet this will never be sufficient. The actions of Ma- 
lays generally show low sentiments, and a sordid feeling; but the Ja- 
kuns are naturally proud and generous. 

These two people, so different in many points, are notwithstand- 
ing similar in some respects: both are ignorant, and consequently 
superstitious. In these two points they resemble each other, with 
this difference that the Malays are ignorant and pretend to be the 
most enlightened people and refuse to hear any body. The Jakuns are 
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ignorant, but aware of their ignorance; though they are proud and 
independent, yet they think that others know better than themselves 
and thus bear easily to be taught. With respect to the latter though 
these two people are superstitious, certainly the Malays are more so 
than the Jakuns; and I further observed, that those of the Jakuns 
who have less correspondence with the Malays, are also the less su- 
perstitious. 

From whence then comes so remarkable a difference between two 
peoples, who have inhabited the same country for so many centuries, 
and who appear to have about the same origin? This question pre- 
sented itself many times to my mind, during my several journeys in 
the interior of the Peninsula; and to it I have not yet found a sa- 
tisfactory answer. I will notwithstanding offer here, a few expres- 
sions, which may present more or less probability. Would not the 
plundering and bloody way of propagating the Koran, by which the 
Malays have been made Mohammedans,* be the first principle of their 
inclination to plundering and bloody actions ; as it is ratural in ha- 
man nature to feel less repugnance for any thing -vbich already has 
become consecrated by religious views. It isremarkable that about 
the same inclination is found in almost all the Mahammedan nations, 
Every one knows that before France took Algiers, the whole of the 
Algerine states were an empire of pirates. Inthe same manner be- 


fore the English sway had established security in this part of the 


* The Malays were not orlginally coerced into Islamism, nor have ine 
stances of violent conversion, such as the recent one of many of the Battas 
by the Padris in Sumatra, been frequent in later times. ‘* The Arabs and 
other Mahomeday missionaries conciliated the natives of the country,—ac- 
quired their language,—followed their manners,—intermarried with them, 
—and, melting into the mass of the people, did not, on the one hand, give rise 
toa privileged race, nor on the other to a degraded cast. Their superiority 
of intelligence and Civilization was employed only for the instruction and con- 
version of a people, the current of whose religious opinions was ready to be 
directed into any channel into which it was skilfully diverted. They were 
merchants as wellas the Europeans, but never dreamt of having recourse to 
the iniquitous measure of plundering the peop/e of the produce of their soil 
and industry. This was the cause which led tothe success of the Mahome- 
dans, and it was naturally the very opposite course which Icd lo thedefeat of 
the Christians. The Europeans in the Indian Archipelago have been just 
what the Turks have been in Europe, and the consequences of the policy 
pursued by both may fairly be quoted as parallel cases.’? Crawfurds His- 
toty of the Indian Archipelago vol II. p. 275. Ep. 
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world, the Malays too were a nation of murderers and pirates.* I¢ 
is certain also that Islamism leads its followers into ignotance, and 
consequently into superstition, which is its usual result. It is ascer- 
tained by travellers, that countries inhabited by Mohammedans, are 
those where exists the profoundest ignorance. And every one is 
aware of the historical fact of the destruction of the famous Library 
of Alexandria, under the pretext that the Koran was the only book 
necessary, all others being useless ; hence was destroyed this sacred 
sanctuary of doctrine, and extinguished one of the brightest scientific 


luminaries, which has ever enlightened any part of the world. 
SYMPATHY AND CONFIDENCE TOWARDS RUROPEANS. 


Ifthe Jakuns hate the Malays, and fear them, it is certainly not an 


effect of egotism, and ofa natural timidity; for they do not so towards 


* & From the period at which Europeans first visited these islands, their 
civil history may be summed up in few words ; it is inckided in that of their 
commerce. The extensive trade of thesc islands had long collected at cer~ 
tain natural and advantageous emporia; of these Bautain, Achau, Malacca, 
and Macasser, were the paincipal. The valour of Portugal broke the pow— 
er of the native states, and Ieft them exposed to the more selfish policy of 
their successors. The Dutch had no sooner established their capital al Ba- 
tavia, than, not satisfied with transferring to it the emporium of Bautain, 
they conceived the idea of making it the sole and only depdét of the commerce 
of the Archipelago. Had this object been combined with a liberal policy, 
and had the local circumstances of Batavia not obstructed it, the effect might 
have been different, and, instead of the ruin and desolation which ensued 
throughout a large portion of these islands, t ey might have advanced in 
civilization, while they contributed to raise the prosperity, and support the 
ascendancy ofthe Dutch metropolis. But when we advert to the greedy 
policy which swallowed up the resources of this extensive Archipelago iu a 
narrow and rigid monopoly ; and that, instead of leaving trade to accumu- 
Jate, as it had previously done atthe natural emporia, it was forced, by 
means of arbitrary and restrictive regulations, into onc which, independent 
of other disadvantages, soon proved the grave of the majority of those who 
were obliged to resort to it, we shall find the cause which made it as ruin- 
ous to the Dutch as to the people. By attemptitg too much, they lost what, 
under other circumstances, might have been turned to advantage, and the 
native states, deprived of thcir fair share of commerce, abandoned all at~ 
tempts, and sunk into the comparative iosignificance in which they were 
found at the period when our traders began to navigate those seas from Ma- 
dras and Bengal. The destruction of the native trade of the Archipelago 
by this withering policy may be considered as the origin of many of the evils, 
and of ali the piracies of which wenow complain. A maritime and com- 
mercial people, suddenly deprived of all honest employment, or the means 
of respectable subsistence, either sunk into apathy and indelence, or ex- 
pended their natural energies in piratical attempts to recover, by force and 
plunder, what they had heen deprived of by policy and fraud.”—Sir T. S. 
Roffics, Introduction to Leyden’s Malay annals, p. vii. Ep. 
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other nations: they dislike not the Chinese; and they have a remark- 
able sympathy for Europeans, and place unlim‘ted trust in them even 
after a single interview. The reason is that generally Europeans show in 
their conversation a security and franckness, which by its great con- 
trast with the deceitfulness of the Malays, catches at once the hearts 
of this people of children. They love the European and attach them- 
selves to him, as soon as they know him, and the slightest good of- 
fice received from him, is the source of the most unbounded gratitude: 
though this fact was related to me by several persons, I scarcely be- 
lieved it, until I was myself witness of it. Among many examples 
which confirm what I now state, 1 will relate only one, which took 
place in a journey I undertook in the Menanghabau states in order 
to visit the Jakuns who live there; I was accompanied by the Revd. 
Mr. Borie. 

After having visited the states of Johole and Rumbau, we reached 
that of Sungie Ujong on the sixteenth July, about 12 o’clock. We 
spent the afternoon in the village near the river where there are more 
than one hundred Malay and Chinese houses, and a Market. We 
were infurmed that the chief of the state was living at Pantoy, a 
place about eight or nine miles further ; and was then celebrating the 
rites of a triple marriage. ‘Three persons of the royal blood, two 
children of the chief and another of his relations, were contracting mar. 
riage with three persons of the first families amongst their nobility ; 
we were informed too, that the wedding was one of the most solemn 
which could be found in a Malay country ; fifty buffaloes were to be 
killed, and two thousand dollars to be expended in buying rice, fowls 
and other victuals ; and also in gunpowder, whichis much used in 
such solemnitiées ; the feast was to last for two months and had al. 
ready begun some few days. As it is not possible in a Mulay coun. 
try, to go to any place, without having first obtained permission from 
the chief, we took the next day our way to Pantoy in order to see 
him. We arrived at Pantoy at one-o’clock in the afternoon, and at 
once we found ourselves surrounded by a number of kings, queens, 
princes, princesses, ministers of state, and officials of every rank, 
more than one hundred hadjis and Mohammedan priests, several 
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hundred Malays of every kind, and a similar number of Chinese 
workers in the tin mines. The Jakuns themselves had not been fora, 
gotten upon such an occasion $ doubtless to prevent their resentment 
which could be followed by the most fatal consequences to the fate 
of the new spouses, and possibly also in order to render the feast 
more solemn, they had been invited; nearly one hundred Jakuns 
were already come, and a greater number more yet expected. We 
looked about us to find out in the middle of such a tumult some 
place where we could put up and place our things in security: 
Many houses had been built for the occasion, but were already filled 
with people. There was a quarter appropriated for the lodge- 
ment of the Malay priests and hadjis; another for the common Mae 
Jays; and a third for the use of Chinese. We turned towards this 
last and were received by the Chinese with the usual urbanity and 
politeness characteristic of that nation. We entered the house of a 
Chinese, which we were immediately invited to do by the owner, a 
chief of the miners, who with kindness ceded to us the half of his 
lodging. After having cleaned our clothes a little, (which were the 
ordinary lay dress of a gentleman, the sonton being too cumbersome 
in such journey,) we asked that we might be allowed to see the king ; 
we were then introduced into the palace around which we perceived 
many tents pitched in several places ; and in the middle of a large 
place a high and rich tent, for the use of the new spouses, and com- 
municating with the royal house by a long covering which was extend 
ed and established a shaded passage between these two appartments. 
The whole was adorned with standards of every kind, and with ban- 
derols of every colour, and presented a rural, but agreeable aspect. 
We were then introduced into a tent which appeared to be one of those 
applied to the service of the king. We had scarcely sat down, when 
the king himself entered accompanied by his brother; both took their 
places in apart of the tent adorned with draperies, forming a sort of 
throne. The king was dressed in a baju of red velvet, with gold 
embroidery, a silk sarong of a brown colour, and trousers about the 
same, with a silk handkerchief surrounding his head; his brother 
had a violet velvet baju, a blue sarong, and the rest of his dress much 
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about the same as the kmg’s. After the usual forms of civility, we 
asked the necessary permission to visit several places, to seethe Jakuns. 
The king received the request with kindness, and allowed us to go 
wherever we chose within the boundartes of his state; and after a 
few minutes of friendly eonversation he got up, saying to us, eome 
here, I will show yousome Jakuns, and took the Revd. Mr. Borie by 
the hand. I followed them accompanied by the king’s brother. We 
went toa place, where near one hundred persons, men, women, and 
children where huddled confusedly together, lying down under some 
old and miserable cart-house, separated from any other building ; re- 
sembling the lepers of former times, who were bound to reside out side 
the gates of the cities. After having spent a few minutes in the risit 
we paidto these poor creatures, the king accompanied usto our lodging, 
and then returned back to the palace. The afternoon was spent in 
receiving the numerous visits of a good part of the wedding guests, 
who were desirous to see us, many of them having never before seen 
a European ; for five or six hours, our house was full of people, and 
ourselyes exposed to the curiosity of the public, as extraordinary be- 
ings, and bothered by a multitude of tedious questions, The Jakuns 
came according to their rank, and should, of course, all enter our 
house one after the other; several of them came repeatedly, and we 
understood, that they wished to communicate some secret to us ; 
and in this we were not mistaken, for they came again in the evening, 
when they had watehed that there were no Malays with us, and that 
we werealone. Then they opened themselves to us, showing us how 
unhappy they were in that place, and what bad treatment they expe- 
rienced from the Malays, so that only a few days before several of 
them had been killed, and wounded by order of the Malay chief; 
they declared that they intended to escape over into the Company’s 
territory, where they hoped to find more tranquillity and assistance ; 
and asked us to take them with us. Two of them besought us to 
receive them as servants for ever, or rather as slaves, as they intend - 
ed not to receive any pay. I was much moved by such a mark of 
confidence ; for I knew well that by speaking so, they put their lives 
into our hands ; for the mention of their design would have undoubt- 
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edly been the cause of some fresh order for killing the first authors 
of this resolution, which would have been called a conspiracy. We 
gave a little advice to this poor people, who by their confidence 
showed, that they already considered us as their fathers; and we 
postponed the consideration of this affair to another day ; as we in- 
tended shortly to return again. 

As I have been, with a view to make known this occurence, led to 
speak of'a Malay feast, I will continue to relate the circumstances 
which accompanied it, for the short time we remained in that place. 
We slept there two nights, and were kindly treated by the king, who, 
wishing to make us also partake of the feast, sent us every morning 
and evening, with his compliments, large pieces of buffaloes. The 
following was the daily order of the feast. At five o’clock a. mM. the 
beginning of the day was announced by six cannons, which were pow- 
erfully repeated by the echo of the mountains on either side of the val- 
ley; a few instants after gun fire began Malayan music, which 
scarcely again ceased for a few moments during the whole of the 
day. About six or seven o’clock, a great quantity of rice and meat 
was distributed to all the guests. Then every one cooked and pre- 
pared his breakfast. ‘The repast of the three bridegrooms and their 
brides was announced by a discharge of artillery. Twelve o’clock 
was tle time when they took their drive; which was performed in 
the following way. A large place in the forest had been cut and 
cleared for the purpose; the spouses entered into a large chariot of 
the form of craft, brought on four massy wheels: this huge hunp, 
instead of thills had two long ropes formed of twisted tree roots, 
to which more than a hundred persons yoked themselves, and pulled 
it about crying out with all the strength of their lungs ; the proces- 
sion was accompanied by several artillery men who fired incessantly. 
To such a noise and tumult, you can add two choirs of music, one 
executed by Malays, consisting of about a dozen gongs and as many 
filutes ; the other by Chinese consisting of five or six gongs, a great 
number of cymbals, and many tamtams, all striking their instruments 
withoyt tone or measure ; and you will have an idea of the attractive- 
ness of the party. 
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About three o’clock in the afternoon a fresh distributions of victuals 
again took place. At five o’clock, the new spouses took their bath 


and during that time, the Malay and Chinese musicians performed 


in the same way as during the drive. At six o’clock, more firing of 


cannon, and then commenced gambling, which was kept up nearly 
the whole night. Several choirs of vocal music accompanied by soft 
gongs alternately relieved each other, both day and night. On the 
morning following the second night after our arrival, we went to 
take leave of the king, and thank him for his kindness; and leave 
ing the place behind us, we heard yet for a long time from afar the 
continued noise of the feast; and which had so powerfully stunned 
my ears, that the next day it was yet ringing in them. 
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GENERAL SKETCH OF THE NUMBERS, TRIBES, AND AVOCA- 
TIONS OF THE CHINESE IN SINGAPORE. ¢ 


By Sian U Carn. 


In all Singapore, including the interior and the Town, there are, 
men and women, old and yonng, upwards of 40,000 Chinese. 

There are Ist. Chinese from Hokein Province ; these come from 
the departments of Chiang Chiu, Chuan Chiu and Eng Chun. 

2nd. Malacca born Chinese. 

3rd. Chinese from the department of Tio Chiu, which is un- 
der the jurisdiction of Canton Province. 

4th. Chinese from Canton; these men are here commonly call- 
ed Macao Chinese. 

5th. The Khé Chinese, these are men who come from the two 
Provinces of Hokkien and Canton. 

6th. Chinese from Hai-nam, which is also subject to the juris- 
diction of Canton. 

This is speaking of them collectively and in a general manner. 
There are also some few Chinese from other tribes, but of these it 
is dificult to form an estimate. Each individual tribe speaks the di- 
alect of that tribe, and although there may be a slight difference in 
the dialect spoken by Chinese who belong to one and the same tribe 
in consequence of the remoteness of their respective districts, yet that 
difference, as it consists only in a few inflexions, cannot be properly 
called a different dialect. It is not however possible to enumerate 
all the different dialects spoken by the Chinese. I have not made it 
a matter of deep inquiry, touching the few residing in this settle- 
ment who belong to other tribes. 

* See vol. . p. 35.— Annual Remittances by Chinese Immigrants in 
Singapore to their Families in China.” 

+ This paper is composed of answers written by S{ch U Chin to queries 
by Dr. Oxley, to whom we are indebted forit. The original Chinese has 


been literally translated. The estimate of the numbers of each tribe en- 
gaged in different occupations we bave procured from Siah U Chin. Eo. 
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The different trades and professions of the Chinese in Singa- 
pore, are School-masters, Writers, Cashiers, Shop-keepers, Apothe- 
caries, Coffin-makers, Grocers, Gold-smiths, Silver-smiths, Tin- 
smiths, Blacksmiths, Dyers, Tailors, Barbers, Shoemakers, Basket- 
makers, Fishermen, Sawyers, Boat-builders, Cabinet-makers, Archi- 
tects, Masons, Manufacturers of lime and bricks, Sailors, Ferrymen, 
Sago manufacturers, Distillers of Spirits, Cultivators of plantations 
of Gambier, Sugar, Siri, Pepper, and Nutmegs, Play actors, Sellers 
of cakes and fruit, Carriers of burdens, Fortune tellers, idle vagabon ds 
who have no work end of whom there are not a few, beggars, and, 
nightly, there are those villains the thieves. 

The above different trades and professions may be classed un- 
der four divisions. 

Ist. Those whose profession it is to teach come under the de- 
signation of Su, the literate. 

2d. The cultivators of fields and gardens come under the de- 
nomination of Long or husbandmen. 

3d. Those engaged in handicraft business belong to the class 
called Kong, mechanics, or manufacturers. 

4th. Those who trade and open shops are designated Siang, 
merchants. 

In my opinion, the greatest number of married men are to be 
found among the Malacca born Chinese ; next to them among the 
Hok-kien shop keepers, then the Tio-Chin, then the’ Khé, and 
lastly among the Macao Chinese; but Shop keepers chiefly can af- 
ford to marry. As for common laborers and coolies and those who 
have no fixed employment very few among them get married. 

The Chinese who congregate here are a mixed mass from all 
parts ; the unmarried ones among them are very numerous, and the 
married ones very few. Though the number of the la'ter is very 
small still I cannot with any certainty state it; upon a general calcu- 
lation I should suppose there were about 2000 married Chinese. 

The number of Chinese who return annually to China is probab- 
ly 3,000 ; ot this number a large proportion come hither from other 
parts to procure a passage to China, 
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The labouring class of people that emigrate to this Settlement 
are mostly very poor. Originally they come with the intention of re- 
turning to their native land after a sojourn of 3 or 4 years, but out 
of 10 only 1 or 2 individuals are able to return after that time, and 
when they do retire they do not take with them much wealth ; still 
as the remembrance of home is not obliterated from their minds 
they are willing to return even with a small fortune. There are 
some who return to China after 5 or 6 years, and others after 7, 8, 
and 10 years. The periods of return are various; there are 2 great 
number who remain here upwards of 10 and 20 years, and yet, 
unable to return, ultimately die and repose their ashes in this 
Settlement. Alas! for those who originally intended to return to their 
native country after 3 years, and yet after the lapse of more than 10 
years have not been able to fulfil their wish; but what is the reason 
of it? It is beeause they become addicted to the prevailing vice of 
Opium smoking. After a continued residence here they learn the 
habit, which afterwards becomes fixed. Many of the Chinese la- 
bourers after having earned a little money, waste it upon opium 
or expend it in gambling. After a series of years they save noth- 
ing, and every day it becomes more and more difficult for them 
to return to their country. With empty purses and empty hands 
they may manage pretty well without gambling, but to go without opi- 
um would be to them certain death. When these opium smokers are 
reduced to straits from want of money they resort to schemes of plun- 
der and robbery. They do not fear being immured in prison, nor do 
they dread being transported to Bombay. It is not however that 
they do not actually dread the one nor fear the other, but the hope 
of impunity emboldens them; they think that if they become rob- 
bers, it is not so very sure they will be apprehended, or if they are 
apprehended and brought before the Magistrate, they hope by clever 
subterfuges to escape punishment. Should they however not escape 
punishment but be confined in prison, or transported to Bombay and 
there die, that would be a death which they would far prefer to the 
wretched death from deprivation of opium. It is on this account 
that robberies kave multiplied to such an extent, and they may be 
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uniformly traced to opium, the instigating cause of all; and the la- 
borers of the interior who consume their days in fatiguing toil, amd 
constant exposure to destruction from the numerous tigers, do thus 
brave death only that they may obtain the means of indulging them- 
selves inthe luxury of opium smoking. Incalculably great is the 
bane of opium. It urgesthe robber to death. It hurries the labourer 
to destruction by the jaws of tigers. Grievous to the last degree is 
this fact. Philanthropists of the age does not this rend your hearts, 
and affect your eyes? Does it not lead you to lament their stupidity, 
and to contrive means by which you may rescue them ? 

The number of men that arrive in the Junks annually amounts to 
about 10,000.* Some of these, after remaining in Singapore a few 
days or months proceed to Rhio, Penang, ‘Padang, Acheen, Java, 
Minto, Pahang, Malacca and other parts in the Archipelago. 

In the gambier and pepper plantations there are generally 9 or 10 
men employed, 12 and 13 menare considered a full complement. I 
have never heard of any plantation having as many as 20 men upon it. 


* The Editor of the Singapore Free Press has obliged us with the 
following table shewing the number of Chinese Passengers who arriv- 
ed in Singapore by the undermentioned Junks from China, from the 
28th December 1847 up to the end of April 1848. 


By 17 Junks from Macao,.. ». 98,896 men. 











ge. 8 on » Chong lim, .. 1,446 ,, 
» 10 » » Canton, .. 1,426, 
ae ee » Kong moon, .. 637 ,, 
a! ae y Amoy,.. vs 631 
» 2 ¥y »  Swathow, J 980 , 
wy By » Hye Kow, .. 95 y 
a ae 5 Chawan, ~ 65 y 
a . Chan Chew, .. 60 , 
» 2+ .  Jeepoon, ae 48, 
a Se . Shanghai, 7 43 
a »  Hokeean, ae 32 4 
ae » Tew Chew, ., 250 ,, 

55 Junks 8,709 ,, 

28 , from Hy lam, - 820°, 

30, »  Anam,.. si W6 

108 Junks, 9,145 ,, 


By 11 Square rigged Vossels, i. 1,330 


Grand Total,.. 10,475 men.—Epb. 
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Sometimes when the relations of Chinese labourers arrive from Chi- 
na, if they have no home to go to in Town they immediately pro- 
ceed to their relations in the Jungle, and take up their abode with 
them for a short time ; then there may be a collection of as many as 
20, but these temporary sojourners I do not include in my estimate. 
The plantations that have most men employed on them are those of 
persons who possess large capitals, and who are engaged in the cul- 
tivation of nutmegs, also the sugar plantations of the Americans. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the proportion of healthy and sick 
persons in the interior; it is however supposed that the majority are 
healthy. 

In the town it is difficult to find out how many die; it is still 
more difficult to ascertain the number of those who die in the inte- 
rior, as the localities of the different groups are separated by dis- 
tance and divided by rivers. Not knowing, were I to state any 
thing on the subject it would be tantamount to falsehood. However 
as the head of the Police has issued orders that the different tribes 
of Chinese shall give information at the Police office of the diseases 
of their countrymen who die, in order that the same may be regis- 
tered in the Records; you will be able hereafter to obtain the desir- 
ed information by applying to that offiae. 

Those who plant vegetables and siri do not venture to work at 
midday, for if they do so they get afflicted with dropsy. The effluvia 
of decomposed substances in the marsh Payo lands inhaled by the 
people causes this. Although this disease may be avoided still it is of 
frequent occurrence. ‘Those who plant gambier, in consequence of 
their having constantly to spht wood, get their legs and feet hurt 
with splinters, the broken skin being disregarded, large ulcers are 
formed. 

The Chinese in the jungle having daily to work very hard, are 
much oppressed by the heat in hot weather and affected with colds 
in cold weather. Would it not be considered a great virtue in those 
benevolent people who may pity their sufferings to provide them 
with medicines ? 

Thev haye three meals daily, which consist of rice, fish, and 
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different kinds of vegetables. Those who have a little money add to 
these things, arrack, fowls, ducks, and pork ; they also eat siri and 
smoke tobacco just as the Chinese in Town do. There are also a 
good number of opium smokers; when they have once acquired 
the habit they cannot break it off and they consume their money 
upon the drug. 

They wear short jackets and short trowsers made mostly of 
coarse Nankeen, and unbleached stuff; they have a bag tied round 
their loins in which they keep their money and other little things ; 
they go bare footed and wear bamboo hats on their heads to protect 
them from the sun; some wear feltcaps, which, though very thick, they 
say are not uncomfortably warm; this is their common dress, but on 
extraordinary occasions they wear shoes, white jackets and silk 
trowsers, and when they come to Town they have umbrellas to 
sereen them from the sun, and in every particular resemble the 
Chinese in Town. 

The houses in which they live have wooden pillars ; the walls are 
fo:sned of attap leaves, they do not cover the roof with tiles, but with 
attaps. This is the prevailing description of houses. They resemble 
in a great measure the houses of the Malays, but there is this difference, 
that the houses of the Malays are mostly raised above the ground, 
whereas those of tlie Chinese are low on the surface ; the walls of the 
houses are formed, some of the bark of trees, some of kadjang, and 
others of dried grass; some cover their roofs also with dried grass; 
those who are in pretty good circumstances use thin planks for their 
walls, but there are very few such. Except the temples, none of the 
Chinese houses are covered with tiles. 

Their wages yary. Those who are skilled in planting siri receive 
a monthly pay of “4 dollars, the next get 3 and 2 dollars. The a- 
mount of wages is determined by the quality of work whe.her it is 
good or inferior. The amount of wages of labourers in the jungle 
differs. Generally speaking, each labourer gets about 3 dollars per 
month, the wages of those who cut the Gambier leaves and of those 
who boil the gambier are somewhat more, but neither is their rate of 
wages fixed, they are paid more oy less in proportion as the price of 
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gambier rises or falls. If a picul of gambier realizes 1} dollars 
the monthly pay will be about 3 dollars. If a picul realizes 2 dol- 
lars the price of their labours will amount to about 4 dollars. There 
is no fixed rule, the workmen who clean the gambier plantation, 
and those who do different kinds of lighter work, always receive a 
dollar less than those who cut and boil the gambier. The above 
is, generally speaking, the rate of wages of labourers in the interior. 
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The numbers in cach of the tribes mentioned in the preceding 
paper may be estimated as follows: 


HOKIEN (including Ang 
Chun people. ) 


Shopkeepers, such as those 
who sell rice and other ar- 


ticles by retail ; 1,400 
Id. sellers of cloth by retail. 200 
Id. sellers of crockery 250 
Gambier and ita dealers} [00 
Petty traders .. ae owe 750 
Sago manufacturers .. 500 
Venders in the publicmarket{; 300 
Boatmen ‘ ee cas 700 
Watermen _.... i 250 
Porters ¥ eis: hte 800 
Fishermen... ee 200 
Lime Burners.. . 100 
Coolies employedin assisting 

masons or ou 700 
Masons 100 
Itenerant yenders 00 









Agriculturists .. 

Revenue peons and ar rack 
and chandu preparers 

Boatmen employed in bring- 
ing earth & sand for build- 


MALACCA CHINESE (descen- 
dants of Hokien immigrants) 


Merchants and id oak a 


and their people ‘ 800 
Cash keepers and others em- 
ployed by Europeans . 100 
Householders uae vari- 
ously, i ‘ ..| 3800 
Petty traders, 200 
Agriculturists,. a 100 
MACAO. 1,000 
Shopkeepers such as_ those 
who sell rice and other ar- 
cles by retail. Jb. sellers 
of cloth by retail, .. .-| 3830 
Employed by Europeans and 
Chinese as house servants, 
fLQolieés, 500 
Gambier and pepper planters. 400 
Tailors and Shoemakers, 400 
Ship and boat builders, 400 


Cabinet makers & renter 1,000 
House Carpenters, .. 300 


ing and other business of Wood cutters and saw yers,.. 1,000 
the kind .. ©... ../ 230}! Bakers,. ‘x - es 200 
Unemployed .. +. «| 250]! Lime Burners, ; 250 
~——-— || Coolies employed in assisting 
9,000 masons, ss ..| 500 
TH CHU. Barbers, 200 
Shopkeepers, such as those Brick makers 500 
who sell rice and other ar- ; 6.000 
ticles by retail. Id. sell- KEH. 
ers of cloth by retail. 1,900 : 
Gambier and Pepper dealers! 200|| Tailors and shoemakers. ..| 400 
Id. planters . {10,000 |] Makers of wooden boxes 300 
Venders in the public mar- Blacksmiths / 500 
kets, .. . .. 1 3a {t Goldsmiths . +. | 100 
Boatmen 300 Barbers ve 100 
Fishermen GOO || Sawyers and wood culters ..{ 800 
Coolies employed massisting House builders . .. | 1,000 
masons os 100 || Petty traders... ~» oe} 800 
Itenerant venders 390 || Id. in the country . «| 800 
Agriculturists .. 2,000 Persons employed in miscel- 
Unemployed 600 Janeous work., ..  ». 4 200 
Stone cutters &c. : 150 ii te 
Shopkeepers in the country . 2,000 HAILAM. 4,000 
Seamen employed in Sam- | 
pan Pukats .. -.{ 860 ;, Shop servants, : ..| 100 
Charcoal Burners. 140 || Servants employed in the 
Barbers a. A 50 country, .. ro ..{ 600 
700 


19,000 | 
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VISIT TO THE TANKOEBAN PRAHOE IN JAVA, 
AFTER THE ERUPTION oF THE 27TH. May, 1846. 
By Dr. Burexer.* 


Since 1829, no unusual commotion had been perceptible in the 
crater of the Tankoeban Prahoe. On the 27th of May, however, 
another eruption consisting of ashes and mud from the Kawa Ratoe 
took place, accompanied, according to the testimony of the inhabi- 
tants of the districts Segala Herang and Batoe Sirap, with slight 
earthquakes. This eruption continued longer than a night, and thus 
the rising of the vapour from the Kawa Ratoe or principal crater, 
most have been more remarkable than before this recent explosion. 
When at Tengeragong in the district of Segala Herang we perceiy- 
ed from the country house of Mr. Hofland those yapours rising, the 
intention previously formed at Wanayassa of visiting the crater was 
immediately determined on. On Wednesday the 10th of June, exactly 
a fortnight after the eruption, Dr. Bosch, chief physician, Mr. Hofland 
and the undersigned commenced the journey to the mountain, taking 
the road by Panaroebon and Tyjatter. From Tjatter, a “ kampong”’ 
on the north declivity of the Tankoeban Prahoe with 880 inhabitants 
and a great coffee establishment, 3600’ above the sea, we proceeded 
against a rather steep mountain side through the middle of extend- 
ed coffee plantations which encircle the mountain for above 4000’. 
New clearances higher up the mountain have been made for the cul- 
tivation of the coffee plant. faving passed these we entered the 
primeval forest of the regio montana. Of the low kinds of vegeta- 
tion nothing is perceptible as the interval between Tengarong (1900 
above the level of the sea) and the borders of the coffee plantations 
is cultivated with rice, tea and coffee. 

Nothing probably demonstrates more the majesty of nature than 
® primeval forest of Java’s “‘ regio montana.” As soon as the agri- 
cultural borders of this part of the Tankoeban Prahoe are past, you 

' This article has been translated from the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands 


Indie by DR. MINTER of H. M. Steam Ship ‘* Medea”, to whom we re- 
turn our best thanks for his kindness. Ep. 
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The numbers in cach of the tribes mentioned in the preceding 
paper may be estimated as follows: 


HORIEN (including Ang 
Chun people. ) 


Shopkeepers, such as those 
who sell rice and other ar- 


ticles by retail 1,400 
Id. sellers of cloth by retail. 200 
Id. sellers of crockery 250 






Gambier and iain dealers} 100 
Petty traders .. . 750 
Sago manufacturers .. 500 
Venders in the publicmarkeit} 300 
Boatmen Per tig 700 
Watermen 250 
Porters és ak Ge 800 
Fishermen... ee, 44 200 
Lime Burners.. 100 
Coolies em ployedi in assisting 

masons = ‘ 700 
Masons ‘ as 100 
Itenerant venders Pe 100 
Agriculturists ., 2,000 
Revenue peons and arrack 

and chandu preparers "0 
Boatmen employed in bring- 

ing earth & sand for build- 

ing and Other business of 

the kind .. o.. .. 230 
Unemployed .. al sa 250 

9,000 
Tr Cue. 

Shopheepers, such as those 

who Sell rice and other ar- 

ticles by retail, Id. sell- 

ers of cloth by retail. 1,900 
Gambier and Pepper dealers} 200 
Id. planters - {10,000 
Venders in the public mar- 

kets,.. MES. sie 300 
Boatmen 300 
Fishermen 600 
Coolics employed in assisting 

masons ie. es 100 
Itenerant venders 300 
Agriculturists .. 2,000 
Unemployed .. 600 
Stone cutters Kc. : 150 
Shopkeepers in the country . eT 
Seamen employed in Sam- 

pan Pukats .. - 
Charcoal Burners. M0 0 
Barbers es aut. ee 50 


oe ae 


19,000 , 


MALACCA CHINESE (descen- 
dants of Hokien immigrants) 


Merchants and au seine ae 


and their people 800 
Cash keepers and others em- 
ployed by Europeans . ..] 100 
Householders employed vari- 
ously, 7 5 ..| 800 
Petty traders, 200 
Agriculturists,. i 100 
MACAO. 1,000 
Shopkeepers such as_ those 
who sell riee and other ar- 
cles by retail. Ib. sellers 
of cloth by retail, 330 
Employed by Europeans and 
Chinese as house servants, 
Coolies,  .. ..| §00 
Gambier and pepper planters. 400 
Tailors and Shoemakers, 400 
Ship and boat builders, 400 


Cabinet makers & Carpenters; 1,000 
House Carpenters, 0 


Se ee e 


Wood cutters and saw qatar 1,000 
Bakers,. se .| 200 
Lime Bur ners, 200 
Coolies employed in assisting 
masons, a : 500 
Barbers, 200 
Brick makers 500 
KEH. 6,000 
Tailors and shoemakers. ..{ 400 
Makers of wooden boxes 300 
Blacksmiths . 200 
Goldsmiths a. «oe 100 
Barbers ,-| 100 
Sawyers and wood cutters ..| 800 
House builders . . «| 1,000 
Petty traders... -» of 800 
Id. in the country -. «| 800 
Persons employed in miscel- 
laneous work.., ..| 200 
HAILAM. 4,000 
| shop servants, ..| 100 
Servants employed in the 
country, .. os ..| 600 
700 
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AFTER THE ERUPTION OF THE 27TH. May, 1846. 
By Dr. Burexer.* 


Since 1829, no unusual commotion had been perceptible in the 
crater of the Tankoeban Prahoe. On the 27th of May, however, 
another eruption consisting of ashes and mud from the Kawa Ratoe 
took place, accompanied, according to the testimony of the inhabi- 
tants of the districts Segala Herang and Batoe Sirap, with slight 
earthquakes. This eruption continued longer than a night, and thus 
the rising of the vapour from the Kawa Ratoe or principal crater, 
most have been more remarkable than before this recent explosion. 
When at Tengeragong in the district of Segala Herang we perceiv- 
ed from the country house of Mr. Hofland those vapours rising, the 
intention previously formed at Wanayassa of visiting the crater was 
immediately determined on. On Wednesday the 10th of June, exactly 
a fortnight after the eruption, Dr. Bosch, chief physician, Mr. Hofland 
and the undersigned commenced the journey to the mountain, taking 
the road by Panaroebon and Tjatter. From Tjatter, a “ kampong” 
on the north declivity of the Tankoeban Prahoe with 880 inhabitants 
and a great coffee establishment, 3600’ above the sea, we proceeded 
against a rather steep mountain side through the middle of extend- 
ed coffee plantations which encircle the mountain for above 4000’. 
New clearances higher up the mountain have been made for the cul- 
tivation of the coffee plant. Having passed these we entered the 
primeval forest of the regio montana. Of the low kinds of vegeta- 
tion nothing is perceptible as the interval between Tengarong (1900’ 
above the level of the sea) and the borders of the coffee plantations 
is cultivated with rice, tea and coffee. 

Nothing probably demonstrates more the majesty of nature than 
® primeval forest of Java’s “ regio montana.” As soon as the agri- 
cultural borders of this part of the Tankoeban Prahoe are past, you 

‘ This article has been translated from the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands 
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find yourself amongst the vertical giant stems of a wood which, how- 
ever different in kind, causes no more interest than if, like the 
“* Pines of the North” they consisted of one species only. 

The trees are far enough apart to see at one glance a thousand of 
them, mostly a hundred feet in height and from 2 to 5 feet in dia- 
meter rising perpendicularly to 40 or 60 feet before they spread out 
their branches and form their crown of leaves, through which day- 
light much weakened finds its way with difficulty,—it involuntarily 
reminds one of an immeasurable temple with its green roof supported 
on a thousand pillars. This first impression is much augmented by the 
deathlike silence and the complete immobility of all surrounding ob- 
jects. Not a stem shakes or moves, not a leaf rustles. The forest 
appears conscious of the volcano beneath at whose expense it has de- 
rived its majesty ; it seems to know the danger which threatens it, 
below from the destructive hand of man, above from the awful 
craters which appear ready to pour over it their deadly vapours or 
hissing mud. It appears in deadly silence to await its fate. Not- 
withstanding this apparent death not a spot can be perceived not 
teeming with life, the rich moist soil of the trodden narrow footpath 
excepted. The bottom is covered with moss but even this is seldom 
visible through the ferns stretching their foliage above and below be- 
tween the stems of the trees to several feet above the surface, and 
yet are only low grass compared to the gigantic stems whose crowns 
shadow them. Numerous amongst these Filices are the magnificent 
tree ferns the Pakoe Tiang of the Soedanese, which first show their 
star formed leafy crown above the lower vegetation and remind one 
of the palm and shore foliage. Here and there between them blos- 
som the fine scented Gandapoera wangie, odoriferous haurineen and 
higher up the elegant Pandan which, with many other plants, on 
closer inspection enliven what at first appeared a deadly scene. 
But between this vegetation on the ground and the high crowned 
arches of the proud trees a third world of vegetation flourishes, that 
of the parasites and pseudo parasites. The ground was too con- 
fined to nourish and spread to view such riches. A forest in the 
tropics is as it were one of nature’s capital towns where the nume- 
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rously planted individuals to obtain room must inhabit different sto- 
ries. Mountain declivities and ravines are amongst such; increas: 
ing the square surface within a narrow compass: but these are not 
sifficient. Every spot has it separate stories, the bottom feeds alike 
the humble and more proud and towering vegetation, but each stem, 
be it of larger or smaller tree, each brauch, however high it may 
wave above the trodden ground, is conquered by ‘a host of plants 
who for their growth and sustenance thus obtain the juices which 
the ground does not, nor the moist mountain atmosphere, furnish in 
sufficient quantity. Hence every tree, from the rout to the highest 
branch, is seen clothed with moss. Melastomacee and Orchidee 
show their gaudy and delicate flowers,—greatleaved Zycopodiacea 
here and there surround the stems, and the beautiful Loranthus flow- 


ers embroider at intervals this tree carpet with their bright colours. 





But how the scene changes, as we approach the principle crater! 
From whence this change from green to grey, that vanishing of all 
bloom and fluwer no longer to be found along the stout tree roots co- 
vered with moss? And ifwe cliinb a hundred steps higher-—whence 
that grey powder covering the stems, branehes and leaves with a lead- 
en hue—from whencethat withering of foliageand stem, that scorching 
of the more humble vegetation ? From whence this separation of life 
and death? Ascending we arrive at the cause which spread death 
and destruction there. where a few days since life was vigorous. 
The scene becomes more and more terrific as we approach the Kawa 
Ratoe, which from its unfathomable abyss has thruwn an astonish- 
ing mass of mud and ashes on the trembling wood which shared the 
earthquake. Thousands and thousands of trees lic bliztered and de~ 
capitated along the mountains side or in the deep ravines, buried 
partly under mud, partly under ashes, some rising out of it, all how- 
ever under a direction from West to East prostrated by the destruc- 
tive power. Hurricane and fire appear to have rivalled cach other 
in the work of annihilation, Whatever is not-thruwn down or bro- 
ken is bent like reed, from a shrub to the larger trees. Beneath us 


by the cultivated border was spring, nearer autuinn, and higher 
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winter. Yet not so, the simile of a European winter by no means 
conveys the desolation which the neighbourhood of the Kawa Ratoe, 
with its for the greater part buried mountain wood, at present de- 
picts. So dead are not the European forests when the frost brings them 
their winters rest. That is only slecp, at most so under the pro- 
tecting mantle of snow;—here it is death through suffocation, 
scorching, crushing. ‘The rude autumnal blasts of the north may 
bend, break or root out the woody stems, but where can there be 
seen the mountain tops swept completely bare and the largest trees 
bent like reeds? After having struggled between and over the fell- 
ed wood and climbed the barren edges of the crater we found our- 
selves on the Kawa Ratoe. 

We reached the brink of the crater on the E. N. E. side and as 
its walls here are very perpendicular, one of the most striking views 
in the volcano, at a depth of 800 in the buttom of which the liquid 
mud still heaves, may from this spot be obtained. 

The Tankoeban Prahoe is one of the active volcanoes of Java 
which has been most visited by Europeans. Horsfield paid a visit to 
the principal crater in 1804 and gave a description of it.* 

Blume and P. P. Roorda van Eysinga ascended the mountain in 
1821, of which the last named professor has published an account.t 

F. G, Valek has described a trip to this mountam whieh he under- 
took in 1823 in company with J. W. Stanffenbeil and G. Davidson.t 

De Wilde§ has given a drawing of the Kawa Ratoe with a rather 
romantic deseriptiun. 

P. van Oort and S. Muller visited the Kawa Ratoe, the Kawa Opas 
and the Kawa Badak in 1832 and gave an elaborate description of 


it.|| ‘Three pictures drawn by van Oort and very recently publish- 


*_On the mineralogy of Java. Transact. of Batay. Societ. vel, viii 
2d. print. p. 153-158. 

+ Indie ter bevordcring der Kennis van Nederl. Oosterche bisittingen 
3de. boek 2d. dee! p. 400.403. 

t Onnteckening van ecne reis naar den brondenden berg Tankoeban 
Prahu, gelegen in het district Segala Herans, Residentie Krawang.—Tijd- 
schrift v. Neerl. Indie Jaerg. y. 1848 DJ. 1. 174-184. 

4 De Preanger Regentschappen. 

| Aanteekeningen vehouden op cene reis over cen gedecite van het ei- 
Jaud Java Verl. ¥. h. Bat Gen. Y. KB. cn W. Del. wi. p. 131, 
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ed * are now before me and represent Ist. a view of the Tankoe- 
ban Prahoe and the southernmost portion of the Boerangrang, 2d. 
the Kawa Ratoe from the N. E., and 3rd. the Kawa Opas taken 
from the N. E. side. Junghuhn gave a topographical relation, as 
it is said, from a visit to the mountain in 1837 in company with 
Fritze and Nagel.f It would be superfluous to give another 
description of the different craters, as to their form, situation 
and extent. I found them after the recent eruption generally as 
Jimghuhn has described the Kawa Ratoe and the Kawoe Opas and 
Van Oort and S. Muller the Kawa Badak. But have all the con- 
spicuous eminences and their relative positions remained the same, 
and the Kawa Opas and Badak itself undergone no change ?—the 
Kawa Ratoe still bears the evident marks of the eruption which a 
few days since filled the inhabitants at its feet to the eastward with 
Year and terror. Nothing more is perceptible of those land slips 
which formerly along the side of the crater afforded the traveller so 
many resting places in his descent,—nothing of those through sul- 
phurous vapours changed into whitish masses or porous ridges as 
stated by Junghuhn along the sides of the crater,—nothing of that 
white, grey or yellow colour of the voleano,—nothing of the clear 
rey or yellow ashes on the bottom,—and nothing more of those Thi- 
bandia bushes which before the last eruption at intervals decorated 
the mouth of the crater :—at present a universal greyish blue colour 
prevails from the bottom to the highest ridge, the sides of the crater 
are at present entirely covered with mud and ashes which have not 
left a single stone exposed to the eye and nevertheless scorched 
and covered completely the sparing vegetation. ‘The crater at pre- 
sent is a deep funnel with slippery sides declining with an inaccessi- 
ble declivity to the volcanic pit, which is still filled with mud bub- 
bling and sending up its hissing vapour as much higher above the 
craters top as that is distant from the bottom. It appears that dur- 


* Verhandeling over de natuelyke geschiedenris der. Nederl. Overz. 


besittingen hand & Volkr plaat 75, 76 & 77. 
+ Bydiagen tot de geshiedenis der Vulcanen. TO. Tankoebang Praw. 


Tyds. voor neerl. India, Jaarg, v. 1834 pag. 185-202 en Topographi- 
‘che und naturwissenschfliche Reisen durch Java, 1845, pag, 188-194. 
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ing the late eruption the mud filled a great portion of the funnel 
and that it was moved in a direction from west to east. The comb 
between the Kawa Ratoe and the Kawa Opas situated to the west- 
ward of it has suffered little or nothing and is still covered with its 
Thibandien bushes, excepting by the side towards the Kawa Ratoe. 
On the southern and western side also the contents of the crater 
have not overflowed its rim. 

The mass of mud has poured itself over the east rim of the cra- 
ter and corresponding side of the mountain and thrown down every 
thing in its course. It is evident that this eruption of mud was also 
accompanied by one of ashes moved in the same direction and this 
explains how the wood situated lower down and left standing was 
found covered with them. 

We attempted to descend on the south side of the crater where 
alone it was practicable. We had however scarcely proceeded fifty 
steps when we were compelled te relinquish our intention both be- 
cause the mud and ashes were too loose and brought us in danger 
of being precipitated with them into the crater, and because the N. 
E. wind set the dreadful clouds of vapour directly upon us by which 
we ran great risk of being suffocated. Prudent through the mis- 
fortune of others, as three days before our ascent five men from the 
Bandongsche district perished near this spot from this steam, we did 
not venture further. Notwithstanding we only descended so short 
a distance in the crater, the remarkable difference of the temperature 
within it and on its eastern border did not escape us. At } past 2. 
p, M. the weather being foggy Fahrenheits Ther. stood at 64° on the 
east side of the top, and 4 of an hour later, the weather remaining 
the same, within the crater not more than 50 steps on the south 
side, at 79°, giving a difference of 15°; if the heat may be measured 
by this comparison it is evident that, setting aside the dangers men- 
tioned, it was at the time of our visit not practicable to reach the 
bottom. Having collected a quantity of ashes, mud and a few spe- 
cimens of fine grained trachyte and Java, dug up out of the former 
we returned to Tjatter.* We returned over another mountain ridge 


* These specimens were presented to the museum of geology of the 
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lying in an easterly direction to that which we before ascended, and 
is parted hy.a deep ravine from it. Here the work of destruction 
was greater and more extensive than at the other place and stretch - 
ed out to the neighbourhood of the Kawa Badak described by Valek, 
Van Oort and Muller. Although the inhabitants assured us 
that the Kawa Badak had become more active since the last erup- 
tion of the Kawa Ratoe, we could trace no appearances differing 
from those described by Van Oort and Muller, and indeed the gene- 
ral and special appearances of this crater or rather Solfatara had 
undergone no particular change. The temperature however of the 
water bubbling up in several places was from 192° to 195° Fah. and 
the temperature of the vapour issuing through numerous holes from 
a completely undermined bottom at those apertures from 210° to 
218° Fahr. 

Before the close of the evening we had returued to Tjatter. 

According to the published records the eruptions of the first days 
of April 1829 must have heen very heavy, and burning lava with 
large stones as well as ashes were projected. ‘That lava and those 
stones must then as at present have been ejected over the eastern 
side of the mountain.* 

Whatever may be true of those reports, this is certain, that the 
eruption of 1829 bore no comparison with the present one; as the 
age of the trees thrown down dates long before 1829, and they 
must therefore during that commotion have remained standing. 


BLEBKER. 
Poerwarkarta, June 13th. 1846. 


Society of Science and Art at Batavia. The mud and ashes are being 
analysed by the skilful Mr. Maier, the results of which wiil be pub~ 
lished. 

* Javasche courant of the 5th. May 1829 and the report of van Oort 
and Muller. 1. 6. p. 154. 
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By the last Steamer from Batavia we received the Ist. number 
of a new series of the “ Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indié” edited 
by Dr. W. R. van Hoévell. It is more properly an entirely new 
work, possessing a wider range of subjects, and promising to 
treat them ina larger aim and spirit. The confidence of the Go- 
vernment in the able and estimable editor, appears to have in- 
duced them to relax the bonds in which their Jealousy of a free li- 
terature has hitherto held the press in Java, and it is not too little 
to say, that, with this new series of the Tijdschrift, Dr. Hoévell 
opens a new and brighter era in the progress of Netherlands India. 
The preface announces to us that the archives of Government have 
been thrown open to the Editor, whose well known zeal in the pur- 
suit and advancement of science, and indefatigable industry, will turn 
to the best advantage the opportunity now afforded him of making 
known to the world the treasures which they contain. ‘The Ist. 
number, whicK appears to illustrate the general plan of the work 
as explained in the preface, contains articles under four leading divi- 
sions. The first of these, ‘‘ Verhandelingen”, contains a history of the 
Macassar Celebes and the parts subject to it, and a general review 
of the condition of Netherlands India during the year 1846 We 
shall give a translation of the latter in our next number. Under the 
second head, “ Boekaankondigingeu”, is a review of Dr. F. Jung- 
huhn’s recent works on Java and the Batta lands in Sumatra. The 
third head, “‘ Mengelingen”, contains a poem by Mr Deventer. The 
fourth division, “ Berigten,” presents us with several notices of re- 
cent events of interest in Netherlands India. We have only at pre- 


sent room for the following extracts from the latter : 
EARTHQUAKES AT BAZUKI, BANJUWANGIE AND BOLELING. 


The Earthquake which, according to the Java Courant of the 3d. 
March last, was felt on the 17th. Feb. at 10 o’clock at Bazuki and 
more heavily at Banjuwangie, manifested itself yet more powerful- 
ly at Boleling. The commandant of the fort there relates, “at 


* 
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five minutes before 10 o’clock a. m. today, very heavy earth shocks 
were felt here within the redoubt. The weather was, as it has been 
for some days, clear and dry, the sea very calm.” The Officer of 
health there says, that the shocks were from the S. E. to the N. W. 
{t thus appears probable that the igneous focus (brand punt) was 
under one of the volcanoes of the Island of Bally. 


JOURNEY OF DR. SCHYWANER FROM COTI TO PONTIANAK 


IN BORNEO. 


Most importaut tidings have been received from the member of the 
Natural History Commission, Dr. C. Schwaner, who for a considera- 
ble time has been journeying onthe Island of Borneo, concerning his 
experiences amongst of the inhabitants of Kahayan river, and his 
endeavours to trace out the source of the Mclawy river. The first 
named stream falls into the sea on the south coast of Borneo, between 
Sampit and the Island Bekompay. The Melawy, in particular, is 
very important, because it stretches from the west coast into the 
heart of Borneo, and so little has been known of it until now that 
we even remained uncertain how far it was navigable. On the 25th. 
Dr. Schwaner left Banjarmassing with the purpose of making a se- 
cond attempt to reach Pontianak by a path overland, of which the 
knowledge must be considered as altogether necessary, above all for 
the designs which Government cherishes respecting Borneo, To 
attain this end his plan was to row up the great Dyak or Kahayan 
river, in order to seck then from its northern extremity a path to 
Kattingan, and from thence to the springs of the Melawy river. In 
the first part of this purpose he was disappointed, while the journey 
along the banks of this river gave him an opportunity of making 
himself ac ;uainted with one of the most populous and richest coun- 
tries which he has yet found in his numerous journies on Borneo. 
The size and depth of the Kahayan river render it possible for 
the population to reach the sources of its treasures, which principally 
consist in extensive and rich gold mines, which are found «long both 
sides of the river. ‘The Ngadju (the true name of the inhabitants 


of the Kohayan river) stand already on a higher step of civilization 
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than any of the other races on Borneo. They possess very ample 
and complicated hadats. The national character leaves much to be 
wished for, as respects honorableness and honesty, although, on the 
other hand, their unanimity and national pride are not unaccompanied 
by courage and spirit for great undertakings. Because the ruling pow- 
er has yet placed itself little in contact with them, we miss amongst 
them sufficient respect for and obedience to the behests of the go- 
vernment. The country is beautiful, at some points delightful, and 
therefore healthy and peculiarly adapted for cultivation. Along the 
slopes of the mountains are situated their fruitful sawas. At pre- 
sent rice cultivation in ladangs, the working of gold mines, and trade, 
are the principal means of the subsistence of the inhabitants. 

The whole river and its principal branches were traversed by Dr. 
Schwaner in the space of about a month. He every where received 
a friendly and distinguished reception. Without exaction they fur- 
wished him with the assistance which his undertaking obliged him tu 
require, and answers were willingly given by the chiefs to his ques 
tions respecting the people and their hadats. 

He further undertook a land journey to the Kapuas river, which 
had formerly been visited by him, in order to measure the distance 
between the two rivers, and to become acquainted with their moun- 
tain watershed. This journey has furnished the desired results. He 
has allowed no opportunity to pass of bringing under the notice ot 
the people his relation to government, and as much as was reasona- 
ble, of communicating to the chiefs the plans which perhaps will be 
speedily trought into execution. It is very generally wished there 
that the government may bestow a greater attention on these dis- 
tricts, and that it would immediately appoint an officer for the ad- 
ministration. The Tomonggong Tundan, head chief of the race of 
Ot’Danom (Ot=the Malayan hulu, and Danom=to sunggi, thus, 
the chief of the source of the river) and also the richest Dyak on the 
whole island, from whose dwelling at Bohon Batu Sule, Dr. Schwa- 
ner sent his last accounts to the government on the 12th. December 
last, has communicated his -vishes and requests in writing to his Ex- 
cellency, the Minister of State, Governor General. 
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On the 15th. December following, he determined on passing to 
Katigan, for which a land journey of nine days would be necessary. 
Since Dr. Schwaner in leaving the Kahayan river would be cut off 
from all communication with Banjarmassing, there is no further pos- 
sibility of receiving later tidings of him from any other place than 
Pontianak itself. 

These tidings however will be delivered by himself, for while we 
write this, he has just arrived at Batavia, after haying completed the 
second part of his undertaking, the reaching of Pontianak overland. 
In the following number we hope to communicate more particulars 
respecting his journey. In the meantime we congratulate Dr. 
Schwaner, science, and the Government, on the completion of this 
dangerous journey. He is the first who has had the fortune to reach 
from Coti across through the island of Pontianak. Our readers 
know the attempt of the meritorious Major G. Muller, who in Au- 
gust 1825, ascended the river Cotiin order to reach by this way the 
opposite side of the mountain chain, and to proceed thence to the 
west coast, but who was murdered in a dreadful manner, an event of 
which the circumstances are not yet fully known. Dr. Schwaner will 
be able to throw a new light on this. The skull of the unfortunate 
Muller is still preserved amongst the people who murdered hin. 


Dr. Schwaner in vain offered a considerable sum for iv co the owner. 
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REPORT ON THE ISLAND OF BANK A 
By Tuowis Horsrieip, M.D. 


In a Discourse delivered by Sir T. S. Raffles to the Butavian Sov 
ciety of Arts and Sciences in September 1515 (Memoirs p. 150. 
Transactions of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, vol. viii. 
p. 1.) a reference is made to a Report on Banké by Dr. Horsfield. 
This report appeared te be of great inter est, because it was proba- 
ble from the brief extracts which Sir S. Raffles gives from it, that 
a complete geological analogy existed between Banka and the south- 
ern parts of the Malay Peninsula.* Sir S. Raffles expressed a hope 
that this valuable Report ‘* would shortly appear in print under the: 
liberal patrenage and suppert of the Kast India Company.” After 
consulting all the latest works touching on Banka and finding in 
none of them any notice of the report, we concluded it had never 
been published in England, and requested Dr. Hotvell, the present 
President of the Batavian Society, to ascertain whether it had ever 
appeared in Dutch, like some other essays of Dr. Horsfield, or was to 
be found in the archives of the Society or of the Government at 
Batavia. No trace however could be found of it in Batavia. We neat 
applied to Colonel Butterworth, the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, who at once used his good offices at the India House, and 


the result was that in a few months we were placed in possession of 


* On the Local and Relative Geology of Singapore. Journal As. Soc. 
Bengal. * 147, p. 546. 
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the manuscript of the original Report itself, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing memorandum : 


Memorandum as to the accompanying report on Bankd. 


“While employed on the Island of Java in the service of the East 
India Company as naturalist, I visited Batavia in the year 1812, for 
the purpose of examining the Western provinces of the Island. At this 
time, in the autumn of the same year, the Lieut. Governor, Thomas 
Stamford Kaffles Esq., appointed me with two other Gentlemen, a 
Commission to examine the Island of Banka, which had recently 
been transferred to the British Government. My colleagues, being 
soon taken ill, returned to Batavia, and it was left to me to accom- 
plish the object of the commission without their assistance. I de- 
voted abont nine months to a journey through the Island, during 
which I examined most of the tin mines and collected materials for 
a report, and for the map which was subsequently engraved. In 
1814 I delivered part of my report to the Lieut. Governor, who 
mentioned it. in his annual address to the Batavian Literary Society, 
but the cumpletion of it was at that time prevented by various other 
necessary duties in Java. 

Some parts of it were transcribed to be transmitted to England ; 
this I send herewith under the sanction of the Secretary of the Hon’- 
ble Court of Directors. 

It is very fragmentary, and unfit for publication, but should any 
portion of it be useful to the Editor of the Journal of the Indian Ar. 
, 1 leave it at his disposal, relying on 








chipelago, 
his judgment in making a selection or an abridgment. More than 
thirty years have passed since it was written; circumstances have 
greatly altered the affairs of Banka, and much has been published 


concerning it in various Dutch periodicals.” 
Tuomas HorsFrienp. 


Library, East India House, \ 
August 5th. 1847. 


It is very true, as Dr. Horsfield remarks, that Bank& has been 
much changed since the period of his visit, and that later descrip- 
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ons of it have been published. But no consideration of the kind 
would have withheld us from doing a tardy act of justice to Dr. 
Horsfield by presenting his report in full, even had these later des- 
criptions been such as to deprive it of much of its original value. 
rhis however is not the case. The Report contains a more com- 
plete account of the mineralogical constitution of the island than any 
that has yet been given. It presents moreover a view of the tin 
mines at the time when the island was a British possession, and this 
it is interesting to compare with their present condition and extent. 
The introductory paper contains also the most full and accurate no- 
tices of the history of the island which we have met with. Before 
receiving the Report we had translated a recent description of the 
island from the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie, and had likewise 
procured a translation of a recent German work on it by Dr. Epp. 
As our readers might justly complain if gave so many successive pa- 
pers on one island of the Archipelago, when we are in possession of 
descriptions ofmany others, which we have not yet been able to 
publish, we shall give as much as possible of the more interesting 
parts of these translations in the form of notes to Dr. Horsfield’s 
Repoit.—Ep. | 


INTRODUCTION TO THE REPORT ON BANK \. 
a 


In the subsequent introductory remarks I have combined the his- 
torical details which were occasionally collected, during a series of 
enquirics, relating to the general condition of the island of Baénké, 
its geography, mines and inhabitants. hey aie not offered as fully 
authentic, as they depend in a great measure on the memory and 
veracity of yarious inhabitants of Plembang and Minto. But I had 
an opportunity of directing my enquiries to the most respectable per- 
sons at those places, and I have been able to add from incidents 
which rest on a more solid and respectable foundation, IT am by no 
means impressed with an idea of their importance. I offer them ra- 
ther with diffidence, as they represent objects of little interest and 


on the whole. of a gloomy aspect: these are however characteristic 
of Banka, 
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@ 
During the first period of the 18th century, soon after its emer- 


gence from an ancient obscurity, the island was over-run by an exile 
from Plembéng and harrassed by the contentions between two princes 
for the supremacy of that kingdom ; during the latter periods, it was 
nearly ruined by a combination of the most distressing calamities. 
An interval of rest and prosperity was afforded between these periods 
from the years 1760 to 1780. The discovery of the tin now attract- 
ed numerous foreigners, chiefly Chinese, who with the working of 
the mines introduced the first attempts at agriculture and commerce ; 
various Settlements were formed, and a commencement was made in 
cleaning the ancient forests, which had till lately not been disturb- 
ed, for the purpose of forming permanent places of residence. The 
principles of civilization were offered to the rude inhabitants. 

During many years of this period, this small island has yielded an 
annual revenue in Tin, which for a district of the same extent, equals 
the metallic wealth obtained annually from the mines of Mexico, 
according to an average calculation of the produce of the whole king- 
dom; and it is an unpleasant pursuit to follow the circumstances 
which have contributed to reduce its produce in later periods. 

The name of Banka has been applied to different territories near 
the southern extremity ofthe island of Sumatra. Bank4é, Plembang 
was the ancient denomination of the present kingdom of Plembang on 
the Eastern Coast, extending in the west to Banké-ulu.§ The 
name of this district, and of its principal Settlement, has first been 
contracted into Bdanka-ulw and finally converted into Bdnkulen, 
The situation of Banko-Musso is undetermined, and this name is at 
present almost exclusively applied to that island, which forms with 
the opposite shore of Sumatra the Strait of Banka. 

During the first two centuries of the enterprizes of Europeans in 
India, this island attracted no notice Regular factories had been 
established at Jambi, Achin, Plembéng, Banké-ulu and Padang, 
while Banka was covered with impenetrable forests, and only known 
as an inconsiderable appendage of Sumatra. 

The antiquity of the Settlements of the Dutch in various parts of 
Sumatra has been preserved by the Historian of India, Valentyn ; the 
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names of the Residents or commercial agents are enumerated in re- 
gular succession from the year 1616 at Jémbi and 1620 at Plem- 
bang. The former place was abandoned about the middle of the 
last century ; at the latter place the succession continued uninter- 
rupted to that event which terminated the empire of the Dutch in 
East India, the conquest of Java and its dependencies. 

The productions which directed the attention of the Dutch to Su- 
matra are enumerated by Valentyn with his usual accuracy, gold, 
pepper, camphor, oil of camphor, benzoin, sappan-wood, tortoise- 
shell, amber, dragons’ blood and rattans were obtained at the differ- 
ent Settlements. Tin is mentioned asa production of the peninsula 
of Malaka that was not known to exist in any of the districts or 
dependencies of Sumatra. 

Banka afforded to its sovereign at this period ebony and embaloo 
wood, bees-wax and honey, white and black resin (d4mar of the 
Malays) with other productions of equal insignificance, which were 
received as an acknowledgment of the submission of the inhabitants 
more than on account of their value ; the mines which have lately 
given a general celebrity to this island were not discovered till after 
the commencement of the 18th century. 

-The events of an island of so little importance in former times 
present nothing memorable for historical detail. The most ancient 
race of inhabitants have at the present period scarcely attained the 
first grade of civilization, and have not recorded its history. But a 
tradition has been preserved among them that Banka was formerly 
under the dominion of Java, and the places are still pointed out 
where the sovereigns resided. They occupied considerable tracts 
along the western coast, and the principal establishments were at 
Kuttowaringin, and near the discharge of the rivers of Mendu, 
Selan and Banko-kutto. This was the residence of the representa-~ 
tive of the sovereign ; the name of the Depatty Nusantara has been 
preserved at the last person who held that appointment. Very ex- 
tensive remains are still found on the site of the old Settlement. 

The traditions of the inhabitants of Binké are confirmed by the his- 
torical documents of the Javanese, but it is uncertain in what manner 
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the ascendancy of Plembang was established on Bank4, whether the 
island was granted to that kingdom during the ancient relation, which 
existed between the princes of Java and the sovereigns of Plembang 
or whether the inhabitants of their own accord embraced the pro- 
tection of the latter. It appears indeed in a great measure proba- 
ble that the western extremity was under the influence of Plembang 
at a time when the districts above mentioned, along the coast, were 
still governed by representatives from Java. 

The connection which existed in ancient periods between the king- 
dom of Plembang and the princes of Java is reciprocally proved, and 
confirmed by the Javanese histories, and by the traditions preserved 
at Plembang. If astronger evidence is required it is afforded by 
the similarity or rather the sameness of language in both ; that which 
is employed by persons of the middle and higher classes at the capi- 
tal of Plembang and its environs, has preserved all the peculiarities 
of the language from which it is derived, and a native of the central 
districts of Java notices at Plembang is doubtful. The remnants of 
Javanese history inform us that the first sovereign of the house of 
Madja-pait, Browid-joyo Ongkowid-joyo, granted to his son Ariyo- 
Damar the kingdon of Plembang, which already formed a part of 
his possessions. According to the Javanese chronology Ariyo-Da- 
mar proceeded thither in the year 1300 corresponding to the year 
of the Christian Era: he was accompanied by a large number of ad- 
venturers and attendants, and formed the first regular colony in that 
part of Sumatra. 

My enquiries at Plembang as to the succession of the princes 
which occupy the throne at present, produced a genealogy which as- 
cends only 248 years, and does not remove the doubts which exist on 
this subject, even at the capital. These princes are by some deriy~ 
ed frofta Ariyo-Damar the founder of the Javanese colony, by others 
from the Arabian family of Mulana Ibrahim, who propogated soon 
after this period the Mahomedan religion through Java, Sumatra 
and the neighbouring islands. Towards the end of the 16th centu- 
ry, the kingdom of Plembing was exposed to repeated attacks from 
its neighbours, the Lampungs: Valentyn asserts that by the assist- 
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ance of Bantam a conquest was made of the lower country, which 
however appears to have been of short duration. I-shall not attempt 
to follow the history of Plembang through the 17th century ; very 
few authentic accounts have have been preserved relating to it. In 
the year 1660 the town was laid in ashes by the Dutch. 

The events which occurred at Plemb4ng soon after the commence- 
ment of the 18th century, being in immediate connection with the 
affairs of Banka, descrve to be concisely mentioned. About the year 
1720 a civil commotion occurred at that capital which terminated, 
by means of the interference of the Dutch, in the establishment of a 
prince on the throne whose direct descendants have retained the go- 
vernment to the present time. It is not probable that any docu- 
ments have been preserved of the events which accompanied this re- 
volution, and the relation depends on the traditional reports which- 
have been preserved among the inhabitants. 

At the death of the prince Susunan Ratu, surnamed Tshandi- 
walang, which, according to the genealogy preserved at the capital, 
occurred in the year I710, the kingdom was divided between two 
sons: Mahomud Mangsur, the elder, resided at Kebbongedde, his 
brother Sultan Kama-rudin, with the title of Sultan Agong, occupi- 
ed the town of Plembang, which is now denominated Plemb4nge 
lam4, as the residence of the sovereign and of the greatest portion 
of the inhabitants have in late periods been removed above their for- 
mer situation. The site of Kebbongedde is still pointed out beyond 
the present capital. 

Sultan Muhamad Mongsur before his death, ceded the kingdom 
to his eldest son who assumed the title of Sultan Anom. Some 
dissention soon occurred in his family, which gave rise to com- 
motions which were followed by a general revolution. Raden Lam- 
bu, the Sultan’s younger brother, of a restless and enterprizing dis- 
position, deserted the capital and visited the neighbouring kingdoms 
of Johore, Tringano and Siam. He married at Sidnten, and at his 
return founded on Bank4 the town of Minto as a retreat for the re- 
lations of his wife. Having proceeded to the capital he executed 
those projects which had previously been formed to obtain possession 
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of the kiugdum. Various artifices were effectually employed by one 
of his adherents, an intriguing courtier who had followed him in his 
travels. Sultan Agong (his uncle) at Palembing-lama had no, male 
issue; by marrying his only daughter he became heir apparent to 
half of the kingdom; but for this purpose it was necessary first to 
effect a separation from her husband Pangeran Dyaya. This having 
succeeded, at the death of his father-in law, Raden Lambu assum- 
ed the title of Sultan dgong. * 

Various contentions were now fomented and kept up between the 
new prince at Plembing-lama, and his elder brother at Kebbongedde. 
The interference and assistance of the Dutch was solicited and ob- 
tained by the successor of Sultan Agong. Several vessels were sent 
from Batavia. A stratagem was employed to prevent Sultan Anom 

*from employing those means of security and defence which he pos- 
sessed. After an apparently friendly visit a fire was opened on his 
palace from the ships in the river ; being at the same time attacked 
by land, and with boats from Palembing-lama, Sultan Anom was 
obliged to desert his palace. He first retired to Dshambi and sub- 
sequently established himself on Banka where he collected his ad- 
herents and for ten successive years bid defiance to his brother: He 
would doubtless have renewed his pretensions in a formidable man- 
ner and encountered him at the capital had he not been finally rout- 
ed by an expedition from Batavia, of which the records are still in 
the archives of that place, and which terminated in the year 1732, 
Some extracts will be added from it in the sequel. 

By this revolution Raden Lambu, the younger brother of Sultan 
Anom, and by matrimony successor to Sultan Agong, obtained the 
entire possession of the kingdom of Plembang: he commenced his 
reign in the year 1722 with the title of Sultan Mahmud Badur 
Udin. Aregular contract was now concluded with the Commis- 
sioners from Batavia in which he exgaged to furnish, on certain fix- 
ed conditions, the principal productions of Plembang and Banka to 
the Dutch East India Company, which was ratified at Batavia in the 
following year. The names of the principal person who formed this 
tract, Abraham Patras, as well as of the commander of the expedi- 
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tion which defeated Sultan Anom at Kebbon-gedde, William Daums, 
are still familiar to the whole inhabitants of Plemb4ng. 

These notices are confirmed by the testimony of Valentyn: the 
event happened shortly after his return to Europe. In concluding 
the account of the affairs of Plembing, he introduces the informa- 
tion received from a correspondent at Batavia. An expedition con- 
sisting of six vessels and carrying 4 or 500 troops had proceeded to 
Plembang for the purpose of settling the disputes which existed in 
the Royal family. : 

Although this revolution left RadenLambu in the quiet possession 
of the kingdom at the capital and the immediate neighbourhood, his 
brother Sultan Anom did not give up his pretensions. Having pro- 
ceeded to Banka he gradually collected his adherents from Plembang 
and engaged in his service a considerable number of Buginese. With 
the exception of the new Settlement at Minto the whole island was 
occupied by himself and his followers. 

The Buginese had established themselves at the western extremi- 
ty at the point Tanjong Ular, whence they controlled with nume- 
rous prows the northern part of the island ;—Sultan Anom had con- 
structed a stockade at Koba which commanded the eastern coast, 
and his son Raden Klip occupied the interior at Paku and a range 
of coast from Banko-kutto towards Tubuali. These particulars are 
preserved in the account of an expedition above mentioned which 
was sent from Batavia in the year 1732 to the assistance of Sultan 
Ratu by which name the new prince was dignified at Batavia. ‘The 
details of this expedition display the condition of Banka at this pe- 
riod. The inhabitants were not united under one chief but divided 
into numerous small tribes as they are at present. ‘The influence 
of the new sovereign was very weak, and most of them favoured the 
exile Sultan Anom. 

The effects of the Batavian. expedition from Plembang were to 
capture and disperse the Buginese at Tanjong Ular, to open a 
communication across the island from Banko-kutto towards Paku 
and to attack the stockade of the Sultan Anom at Koba. Ih conse- 
quence of the reluctance of the inhabitants to yield the necessary as~ 
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sistance numerous disappointments were experienced ; Sultan Anon 
and Raden Klip were enabled to escape, but thetr establishments 
were destroyed, and the island of Banké, being freed from the insur- 
gents, was restored to rest and peace. After remaining some time 
in Billiton, Sultan Anom, being deserted by his adherents, returned 
secretly to Plembdéng where he was spprehended, conveyed to the 
upper provinces and put to death; his son Raden Klip escaped to 
the island of Madura and after long eluding detection by his shrewd- 
ness and agility was finally surprised and killed en this island. 

The reign of the Sultan Badur-Udin was shortly preceded by two 
important events in the history of Banka, the discovery of the tin 
and the establishment of the town of Minto. The former is the re- 
sult of accident ard was made by natives in preparing a ground for 
a rice plantation. ‘The ore of this metal is in many districts of the 
island superficially disposed ; a small quantity that had adhered to 
the mould, was converted into metal by the heat of the burning 
woods, which covered a plantation. The diseovery was communicated 
without reserve to the sovereigr at the capital, according to the na- 
tural disposition of the natives, which is characterised by simplicity 
and honesty, where it was duly appreciated. This happened during 
the reign of Susunan Ratu Tshandi Walang, above mentioned, short- 
ly before the contentions in the Royal family. The accounts which 
I procured at Batavia date the period of the discovery in 1711 and 
may therefore be considered as a confirmation of the tradition pre- 
served at Plembang ; but the attempt to prepare the metal were very 
rude; before the imterference of the Chinese the ingots were smalé 
and not cost into regular fornmis. 

The establishment of Minto at this period contributed greatly to 
give a proper direction to the mining operations on Banka, and to 
introduce persons of means and enterprize. The occasion to this 
establishment has already been mentioned ; it served ag a retreat for 
the wife of Raden Lambu and her relations, at his return fronr 
Sidnten. This island, a dependency of the princes of Johore is si- 
tuated near the southern extremity of the peninsula of Malacca; I 
have not been able to determine the denomination which it receives 
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from Europeans.* Several families, the names of the heads of which 
are recorded by the inhabitants of Minto, formed the first stock of 
colonization: the chief of these was the father-in-law of Raden Lam- 
bu: they were of Chinese descent, but their ancestors for Several 
generations had embraced the Mahomedan religion. A large num. 
ber of their relations and of others adventurers from this and from 
the neighbouring islands gradually followed; the physiognomy of 
the present generation evidently indicates their Chinese derivation 3 
they have formed few matrimonial connections with the neighbour. 
ing Malays or with the original inhabitants. ‘The custom of mar- 
rying a daughter of one of the principal inhabitants of Minto has been 
kept up as a religious duty by the sovercign of Plembang, and it has 
been considered as treasonable for a subject from the capital to con- 
tract matrimony with any of the daughters of the descendants of the 
first emigrants. The present Sultan, who has been elevated since 
the acquirement of Banka by Great Britain, has applied for the pri- 
vilege of following the custom of his ancestors, and a bride from 
Minto was accordingly provided and conducted to the capital by an 
embassy from the Court. 

This town, which has lately been honored with the illustrious name 
of Minto, was fixed on part of the territory of a native chief, Pa- 
Mento, from whom it took its ancient name.f The troubled state of 
Banka during the first period of the establishment retarded its pro- 
gress ; after the expedition from Batavia by which Sultan Anom was 
expelled, the population was increased by numerous emigrants from 
Menangkabau, Pontiana, Java and the neighbouring islands under 
Johore and Linga. 

It is not known exactly at present, in what district the discovery 
of tin was made, but the first attempts at refining the ore were un- 
dertaken by the inhabitants of Minto. The industrious enterprising 
character of the nation from which they are descended early directed 
their attention to this object, and according to the relation of the in- 
habitants the mining operations were very extensive after the defeat 

* Pulo Sfdntan is the southern large island of tho north Anambas. Eb. 


ae be the Dutch have yery properly restored. It is now written Mua. 
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of Sultan Anom. They were conducted both by the regular inha- 
bitants of Minto and by numerous Chinese adventurers who resort- 
ed to Bankés the latter occupied chiefly the banks of the river 
Teluk Rombiya which were very rich in ore. Severe contentions 
frequently arose concerning the tracts containing the ores or the 
cmployment of the water necessary in the operations; bnt the inha- 
bitants of Minto were always peculiarly indulged by the sovereign, 
and if their reports may be credited they received a price for the 
tin they manufactured exceeding by one fourth the value paid to the 
Chinese. 

The uext Settlement, after Minto, was formed at Belo about 8 
milcs to the eastward on the same tract of coast, by a Chinese whose 
name is cclebrated on the island and whose descendants have to the 
latest periods maintained the administration of the chief mining dis- 
tricts. dssing, from his importance and influence denominated 
Captain of the Chinese, gave to the operations as much facility and 
regularity as they are capable of with the description of persons em- 
ployed ; he introduced from China and Borneo persons acquainted 
with the processes of collecting the ore and refining the metal as 
they are conducted in those countries ; he likewise constructed the 
various implements and machinery according to the models there 
employed, and he particularly taught the judicious use of water in 
the different operations connected with mining, with the application 
of canals or aqueducts. A determinate form and weight was fixed 
for the ingots which they have preserved to the present time. 

About this period the administration of the mines, which had pre- 
viously been farmed to individuals was assumed by the Sultan, and 
the Island was divided into different portions. The favorite courtier 
above mentioned, by whose advice and assistance he ascended the 
throne, was the first person who was charged with the superinten- 
dence of this administration, and his descendants have preserved a 
share in it to the latest period. All the records which might tend 
to puint out the successien in which the settlements were formed ise 
the different districts haye been lost and destroyed on Banka, or re- 
main at Plembéng in obscurity with the families of the former ad- 
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ministrators. The verbal reports obtained from the old inhabitants, 
have therefore in this sketch been the only sources of information. 

From Belo the enterprizes were directed to the districts bounding 
the Bay of Klabbet, which in former periods was favorably situated 
for the navigation of the vess4ls commonly employed by the natives, 
and was important as long as the mines in the neighbourhood were 
productive. Mines were opened on both shores of the bay ; on the 
east side those of Sumut and Belinyu have heen worked to the pre- 
sent period, while those of Sayang and Pand-jee have been exhaust- 
ed; along the western shores, the ancicnt mines were situated in the 
districts of K/abbet (now called Klabbet-lama) and of Anten, wheuce 
the operations, as the ground was exhausted, were successively car- 
ried on westward to Mampang and Tinga, in the centre of the Pe- 
ninsula, where the most productive mines of the whole Island are 
stil worked in the weinity of the establishments of Alabbet-baru 
and of Jebus. As the Chinese, eager to participate in the labor and 
profit of the mines, increa-ed and exceeded in number the demand 
for hands in the districts above mentioned, the enterprizes were di- 
rected to the Eastern coast. Sungie-liat the nearest district to Sa- 
yang (which is situated at the southern extremity of the Bay) was 
first attempted, and, according to the accounts of the old inhabitants, 
the mines in this tract, afforded in the commencement, in particu- 
lar spots, an almost incredible produce. 

From Sungie-liat the operations were carried along the whole 
eastern coast to Tanjong Merikat, the furthest eastern point of the 
Island north of the straits of Sipar, and the mines of Pangkal pe- 
nang, Murawang and Kiba were successively opened, with many 
others of less importance which will be particularized in the account 
of the mines. The operations in all these districts were conducted 
almost exclusively by Chinese, according to the regular method em- 
ployed in the northern peninsula and at Belo, but the disposition of 
the beds containing the ore afforded in many instances a facility in 
the districts of Sumut, Klabbet and Anten. The strata were often 
found superficial and highly productive in circumscribed spots, which, 
though not extensive, consisted in some instances almost purely of 
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ore of tin. By a judicious selection of these situations where the 
supply of water co-operated with a rich territory, the miners obtaine 
ed a reward for their labor far more abundant than in after periods, 
and many were enabled to revisit their mother country; these are 
the present accounts of the old inhabitants. 

From the environs of BeJo some attempts were also made to the 
eastward, and the mines of Tampelang were opened soon after those 
of Sungie-liat; but in general the western coast is less productive 
than the eastern, and the Chinese formed no fixed establishment in 
the portion of the Island to the south of Tampelang. 

Some mines were also attempted in that extensive interior dis 
trict which bounds Kabo and Pangkal- pinang to the west, but they 
were conducted exclusively by the original inhabitants, as the Chi- 
nese were deterred from situations in which the refined metal must 
be far transported by land. The former inhabitants of this part of 
the Island, called generally Paku like those of Billiton (more cor- 
rectly Bliton) at present, were celebrated for working the iron ores 
which are distributed abundantly through most parts of Banka. - 

In the extensive tracts of Tubuali, Nyeery, Ulim, Permissang, 
Banko-kutto and their dependencies along the western coast (to 
the south of Kotto-waringin) the mining operations were likewise 
almost exclusively carried or by the original inhabitants, who, as far 
as regarded the smelting or refinement of the ore adopted the im- 
provements introduced by the Chinese, while in the collection of the 
ore their division into small parties did not admit the regular methods 
employed in other parts of the Island. Some of the districts last 
mentioned towards the southern extremity, have contained (and still 
contain) rich stores of ore. 4 

This rapid sketch of the progress of the mines, shews that operae 
tions have been attempted in every part of the Island, with the exe 
ception of the farthest southern extremity, (between the eastern boun- 
dary of Tubuali and point Tanjong Merikét) and the confines of the 
southern fort of the mountain Marass with the adjoining districts in 
that and in a western direction. 

Some information is afforded as to the extent to which the buai- 
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ness of mining was carried on in B&nké about the middle of last 
century, by the reports of 2 commission sent from Batavia in the 
year 1755 to regulate the affairs of the East-India Company at the 
Court of Plembang, and to regulate the existing contracts. An ac- 
curate statement is annexed to this report of the annual quantity of 
Tin received at Batavia from Plemb4ng from the year 1733 (the 
year preceding the expulsion of Sultan Anom) to the year 1754. 
The produce had gradually increased from 1110 piculs or 148,000 
English pounds to upwards of 16,000 piculs or 2,133,333} pounds: 
the largest quantity was yielded in 1751 and amounted to 16,884 
piculs. 

A calculation is added from some enquiries that were made at 
Minto, by one of the members of the commission, according to which 
the possible annual produce of the mines is estimated at 73,000 pi- 
culs, founded on the number of furnaces then existing on the Island, 
and the quantity of ore daily refined on an average at each furnace; 
but the data are vague and the calculation apparently much exagge- 
rated. The mines at this period were confined to Minto, Belo and 
the environs of Klabbet bay. 

The death of Sultan Mahmudbadur-Udin occurred in 1756; he 
was succeeded by his son who took the title of Sultan Ratu Achmat 
Nadja Mudin, and whose reign continued to the year 1776. Du- 
ring this period both Plembang and Banka enjoyed an uninterrupted 
tranquillity. The prosperity of this reign has even become prover- 
bial at the capital, and at the late succession, the new Sultan, who 
was raised to the throne in the place of his exiled brother, who had 
deserted his residence and duty, was anxious to take the name of 
his grand-father, on account of its favorable recollection among the 
inhabitants of Plembang, at the present day. During this period 
the produce of the mines had increased to such a degree that the 
quantity of Tin carried to Batavia, according to contract, exceeded 
the demands at that place, and led to a limitation of the quantity to 
be accepted annually by the government of that place, a measure im- 
politic in the highest degree, as it opened tke way and sanctioned in- 
directly that habit of clandestine sale and smuggling which, but few 
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years later, the same government had not the means to suppress. Ma.- 
ny of the old inhabitants of Plembing, whom I interrogated, speak 
at the present time with rapture of the prosperity which was enjoyed 
by all conditions of people during this reign, and the truth of their 
relations is confirmed by the documents preserved at Batavia. 

Sultan Ratu Achmat Nadja Mudin, who in the last year of his 
reign was called Susunan Ratu, was at his death succeeded by his 
son under the title of Sultan Mohamed Baha Udin, whose reign 
was protracted to the year 1803. Nothing remarkable distinguish- 
ed the first periud: a diminution was gradually experienced in the 
annual proceeds of Banka which was ascribed to an exhaustion of the 
richest districts in which the mines were worked; those of Minto and 
Belo were almost entirely abandoned by the Chinese, and left to the 
Malays and original inhabitants. 

From the year 1785 a new era commences in the history of Ban- 
ka, distinguished by a succession of calamities which gradually effect- 
ed almost the complete ruin of the island. Those persons who on 
account of their intelligence and resideuce on the spot must be sup- 
posed best qualified to form an opinion, unanimous'y consider these 
calamities as the consequence of the war in which the Datch had 
been engaged with the princes of Rhio and Linza. These were 
the descendants ot the Malay princes of Johore; and without tracing 
the circumstances which had occ: sioned their removal, it may be 
sufficient to remark that, hav ng abandouel their cap'tal at Johore, 
they reti.ed to the istauds at the extremity of tae p iaiwa of Ma. 
acca and established themselves on Bintang aud Linga, which ae- 
cording to Valentyn, had been conquered by their ancestors in 1606, 
The prince first in rank occupied &h7o, on the former island, with 
the customary presumptuous title of Yang di pertuan Raja; and 
against this capital the expedition of the Dutch was principally 
directed. In later periods the residence of the first prince has been 
transferred to Linga, while the younger prince, Raja Muda, resides 
at Riio. ‘They have both preserved that character and disposition 
in later periods, which even at a time whe. they were more respect- 
able was often attributed to them. Limited nut so much in territo- 
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rial extent, as in the number of their subjects or in their ability to 
command their services, they have at all times employed the aid of 
pirates, wham they have fostered and encouraged; and it was on this 
account principally that the expedition was undertaken from Batavia. 

After they had been severely chastised by the arms of Dutch, they 
continued notwithstanding to send forth numerous small vessels, 
which greatly annoyed the traders in the, neighbouring seas, but not 
content with this mode of warfare they attempted to affect their ene- 
mies by means of their allies, and for this purpose commenced an at- 
tack on the island of Banka, soon after the year above mentioned, 
with the view to destroy the settlements and to reduce the produce 
of the mines. 

The description of people engaged fur this purpose were of two 
kinds. The first are distinguished by the name of Lanons. They in- 
habit several islands along the north and north-eastern coast of Bor- 
neo and form a regular profession of piracy, although they had never 
extended their range to this neighbourhood before this period. The 
others have from time immemorial formed part of the population 
of Johore, Linga and Khbio, and the neighbouring islands, and, on ae- 
count of their particular mode of life, are called orang laut or per- 
sons inhabiting the ocean. They are also distinguished by the 
names of Rayads. Somme of them are still found in various parts of 
Banka (and Billiton) and a short sketch of their character, habits 
and mode of life will be subjoined below. But their chief retreat 
(in these seas) has been at Johore, Linga and Rhio, and though they 
have alinost indiscriminately committed piracy, they have never to 
this period molested their ancient associates in Banka. 

No written records have been preserved of the successive attacks 
on various parts of the island, and I depend therefore on the verbal 
relations of the natives. The disasters commenced with the surprise 
at the settlement at Klabbet-lama: this was made before the co-ope- 
ration of the Lanons was obtained, by the Malays from Siak, a well 
known kingdom on the eastern coast of Sumatra, formerly a depen- 
dency of Johore, and inhabited by asimilar race, disposed to plunder 
and piracy. ‘'he assailants succeeded so far as to secure all the 
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metal their vessels were capable of conveying, with the most valua- 
ble possessions of the inhabitants, most of whom saved themselves 
by a precipitate flight into the forest. This happened about the 
year 1789. A second visit, which was made by the Lanons a few 
years later, occasioned the total removal of the inhabitants, who form- 
ed a new settlement at Klabbet Melabun which has been finally 
transfered to Klabbet-baru. 

The first regular enterprise of the Lanons was directed against 
/Sungie-liat in the year 1792: the inhabitants being taken by surprise, 
‘a number of them were killed in the first attack; but the Lanons 
were finally repulsed by means ot the assistance afforded by two Arab 
merchants whose vessels were lying in the river. Three years 
later the attack was repeated: the Lanons now found a regular stock- 
ade which they could not overpower, but they annoyed the settlement 
by seizing the supplies which were sent from Plembang. A _ third 
attempt was soon made with increased vigour in which the Lanons 
undertook a regular seige of the stockade, but they were finally re- 
pelled, and on their return destroyed the settlement at Klabbet-laut, 
as just related. 

From this part of the eastern coast, where the enterprises of the 
pirates were resisted by the population, and the means of security 
and defence which the inhabitants had provided, they directed their 
exploits to the southern extremity of the island. For their place of 
landing they selected the outlet of the river Kappu, a remote and 
inaccessible situation, where no impediments could be offered, and 
gradually continued their course to Tubuali. Several months were 
employed in this undertaking ; the defenceless inhabitants they en- 
countered on their route were seized and carried away in slavery, 
the chiefs or Batins were murdered. The other Settlements along 
the western coast Ulin Nyeery and Banko-kutto were mostly de- 
serted by their inhabitants “before the Lanons could reach them; 
many families retired further to the interior or to the northern parts 
of the island, which were less accessible, where they have remained 
to the present period, especially in the interior of Minto, Belo and 
Palengas. 
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, With the exception of Tubuali, where a stockade had hastily been 
constructed, all the rivers along the western and southern coast, es- 
pecially those of Banko- kutto, Selan, and Kappu afforded shelter and 
security to the Lanons, their numbers rapidly increased and at last 
they ventured an attack on Koba, the nearest settlement on the 
eastern coast which they overpowered and plundered. They now 
extended their range further to the north ; commanding the out- 
Jets of the rivers Koba, Kurou and Pangkul, they ascended with 
small prahus in the interior, attacked the important and extensive 
native settlement at Paku and repeated the outrages committed at® 
Tubuali. According to the accounts which I received in the near- 
est remaining Settlement of Pangkal-penang and Tirak several hun- 
dred families were carried off in captivity, but by far the greatest 
number perished in the woods from fatigue and want; they fled to 
the northern districts (of Pangkal-penang, Tirak Dep&, Marawang 
and Sungie Liat) where they found a precarious shelter. The De- 
patty of Paku perished in the attack ; his nominal successors are 
now established at Tirak. 

Encouraged by the success of the Lanons, the Rayads, their as- 
sociates abovementioned, of a disposition equally cruel and rapacious 
but less vigorous or enterprising, now ventured to participate in the 
spoils of Banka. ‘They were at this period conducted by Panglima 
Raman a notorious pirate, whose history and career are involved 
with the affairs of Bank4, and who is celebrated as much for his ex- 
ploits on shore as for his euccessful interception of those vessels 
from Plembang that occasionally attempted to bring relief to the 
starving inhabitants. 

Panglima Raman is a native of Linga. His father, a private trader 
from Bugis, was married to a daughter of one of the principal Ra- 
yads of that place. Asa child he was noticed by the prince (at this 
time the Raja Muda) on account of his appearance and sprightli- 
ness, and employed as one of the followers of state. As he grew up, 
the disposition of his maternal ancestors developed itself, and was 
strongly encouraged by the prince. He finally became chief of the 
Rayads of Linga. As such he first conducted the piracies on the 
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coast of Java; and in his successive expeditions finally became suffi- 
ciently bold to surprise small vessels of the Dutch. and of other Eu- 
ropean nations, at the month of the river of Plembang. He was 
present at the attacks on Rhio and Malacca. After the defeat of 
Koba by the Lanons, he fixed himself permanently at that place, 
whence he carried on his piracies in the neighbourhood. One of 
his principal exploits was against the Settlement of Pankal-penang 
which he successively plundered. He succeeded in overpowering 
the chief from Plembang called Tamungong Patshienan, and the in- 
Giabitants of the stockade were obliged to retire. He proceeded in- 
to the interior, seized many of the original inhabitants and carried 
them off in captivity. He kept possession of the Settlement several 
months. 

The recovery of Pangkal-pinang for the Sultaus of Plembang was 
committed to Abdullah-Djalel an enterprising Arab. With the as- 
sistance be obtained from Sayang and Marawang be established a 
new stockade: he collected the original inhabitants who, from nu- 
merous parts of an almost impenctiable forest attacked the prows 
lying in the course of the river aud finally succeeded in dislodging 
Panglina Raman. In his return and during his continuance at 
Koba, this pirate ravaged all the smaller settlements from Tanjong 
Merikat to the vicinity of Sungei-lat. But at Robo his Réyads 
were defeated by the Chinese. ‘The stockades which are still found 
even at the smallest regular establishments of the Chinese indicate 
the terror in whichthe inhabitants lived to very late periods. 

About this time the Ianons entered the large river of Marawang ; 
they proceeded up a branch that leads to the settlement of that name, 
and surprized the inhabitants im the stockade, who fled into the for- 
est, but being soon rallied they forced the pirates to retire. These 
continued their incursion higher up the river to the village of the 
Depally Barin and finally to the foot of the large mountain Morass, 
scizing everywhere the defenceless inhabitants and carrying them 
away as slaves. These vexations were frequeutly repeated on va- 
rious branches of this river. 


Nearly at the same the settlements of the Eastern peninsula of 
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the northern division of Banka were likewise visited by the Lanons. 
They commenced on the eastern shores of the interior Bay of Klabe 
bet. At Belinyw, they were repulsed as the stockade had been put 
into a good state of defence by Demang Satjo Truno, an administrator 
from Plembang of Chinese descent. At Lumut they overpowered 
the stockade and plundered the inhabitants ; but a new stockade was 
soon constructed by the Demang just mentioned on a more elevated 
spot, which has resisted their later attempts. In my visit to this 
neighbourhood I saw the remains of the deserted settlement. 

Along the large river of Sayang the incursions were chiefly dis 
rected against numerous small settlements of the original inhabitants, 
and here, as well as in the passage through the outer and inner Bay 
of Klabbet many spots were pointed out to me, solitary at present, 
which formerly supported numerous inhabitants and flourishing vil- 


lages. 
The eastern coast of this portion of the Island was particularly 


exposed to the ravages both of the Lanons and Rayads: The condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of Mahkur and Teneang, simple and defence- 
Jess in the highest degree, particularly invited their attacks. The 
former district in particular was almost drained of its population: 
Teneang, nearer to the settlement at Sungie-liat, occasionally re- 
ceived some support and many of the inhabitants secured themselves 
in a stockade which still remains at Binting Bakki. But notwith- 
standing the inroads of the pirates have been carried to the heart 
of this peninsula, and the miners at Lampur, Katta and the vicinity 
of Sayang have been surprized at their work and carried away. Each 
of the mining districts has eventually been obliged to build a stoc- 
kade for the security of the inhabitants, although residing at a great 
distance from the sea or from a large river. 

While one party of the Lanons and Rayads molested the eastern 
settlements, another carried on its enterprises along the western 
coast to the neighbourhood of Minto. Mecting no effectual resist 
ance from Plembang, those vessels which were occasionally sent out 
for the relief or support of Banka were interrupted on the coast, 


and tended only to encourage the audacity of the pirates. 
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The settlements of Kutto-waringin and Tampelang were now 
successively plundered, the stockades burnt and the environs laid 
waste. The large rivers of Mendu, Kotto-waringin and Jering 
afforded them in this part of the island a most convenient shelter 
whence they carried their enterprises to Belo and Rangam, in the 
sight of Minto: the inhabitants of these settlements relate at the 
present period with earnest simplicity the dread in which they con- 
stantly lived. The only inhabitants of Plembang who attempted 
with some success to limit their progress was Demang Singa Yuda 
commonly know as Demang Singa. 

In several of his expeditions he succeeded in liberating numerous 
inhabitants who had been captured, he entered successively the 
rivers of Jering and Kutto-waringin, and finally obliged the pirates 
to relinquish their permanent establishments in this part of the is- 
land, but the effects of their ravages are at the present time very 
obvious. At Kutto-waringin and Tampelang many of the inhabitants 
have been carried away, and other have contracted a disposition to 
pillage and murder from the example of the pirates. 

One of the last exploits of the Lanons was undertaken against the 
settlement at Jebus. The difficulty with which an enterprize is con- 
ducted in this part of the island, on account of the impediments af- 
forded by the natural situation of the country, with the vicinity of 
the capital, yields the strongest proof of the defiance of the Lanons, 
and of the reluctance of the Sultan of Plembang to afford assistance 
to his unfortunate subjects on Banké. But at this place the exten- 
sive population of the Chinese was alone sufficient to repel the attack ; 
the Lanons however occupied all the rivers along the northern coast 
of the island, whence they annoyed the inhabitants by inroads into 
the country. 

The settlement of Sungie-bulu bounding that of Jebus was at 
this time guarded by Demang Surontakka, better known as Demang 
Minyak, the chief of the Rayads of Banka in the service of Plembang; 
it was, notwithstanding, exposed to partial molestation especially 
on the northern coast. 

” The town of Minto is the only inhabited part of Bank& which did 
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not suffer an attack. T'wo causes have probably contributed to af- 
ford it security ; the connection which still existed between the pre- 
sent generation and mary families derived from the ancient inha- 
bitants of Juhore latterly removed to Linga, and the apparent pos- 
ture of defence which the inhabitants of Minto assumed. Shartly 
preceding the arrival of the Lanons, the princes of Linga had pro- 
mulgsted the report of an intended attack on Minto, in order indi- 
rectly to annoy the princes of Plembang. A fortification was in 
consequence commenced with great energy on a commanding situa- 
tion above the town, which on account of the contribution of a sum 
of money by the Sultan, has been named Binting Saribu; but it 
has never been completed. 

But although Minto did not suffer immediately, like the other 
parts of Banké, from the visits of the Lanons, it experienced during 
this period calamities of a different kind, which affected it nearly in 
the same degree as the disasters above enumerated affected the other 
parts of the island, and affords another proof of the culpable negli- 
gence with which the affairs of Banka were conducted at the capital. 

Soon after the attack of the Lanons on the southern parts of the 
island, nearly one half of the inhabitants of Minto, including most 
of the principal families, abandoned their native place and retired 
to Linga. This emigration was occasioned by the treatment of 
one of the principal inhabitants of Abang-tawi a direct descendant 
of one of the ancient families which established Minto, and who 
commanded the esteem and affection of his fellow citizens in an 
eminent degree. Under the accusation of having committed some 
atrocious offence, he was summoned to the capital where, with- 
out a hearing, he suffered a violent death. Disgusted and incensed 
at this tyranmical act, all his relations and friends deserted their ha- 
bitations at Minto, and retired into voluntary exile. Another afilic- 
tion of Minto displays in a stronger degree the excessive indifference 
of the Sultan of Plembang regarding the affairs of Banké. Raden 
Japhar, a near relation of the Sultan, having carried off by force the 
lawful -vife of another person, was threatened with punishment. 
He therefore privately left the capital and retired to Linge, where 
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he obtained the protection of the king, who as the enemy of Plem- 
bang artfully associated him with Panglima Raman, whose occa~- 
sional retreat was still at Koba, After various piratical expeditions 
which they undertook in conjunction, they carried on a regular block- 
ade of the western coast of Banké; they occupied for this purpose, 
@ situation near the Nangka islands, whence they intercepted all the 
vesscls that passed through the straits, or that attempted to leave 
the river of Plembang. About this period they also plundered, in 
fellowship, the stockade of Jebus. ‘The rank of Japhar was suff- 
cient to prevent any opposition from the inhabitants, whether Chi- 
nese, Malays or natives, and they carried away, without meeting an 
attempt at resistance, a large store of tin, and everything valuable 
which the stockade contained. Waving separated himself from 
Panglima Raman, in consequence of a dispute concerning a valua- 
ble prize (of which the annals of Java can give some account) Ja- 
phar visited the kingdom of Kedah, and upon his return perma- 
nently established himself at Minto. Here he bid complete de- 
fiance to his sovereign (who to appearance approved of his situation) 
he occupied the fort of the Sultan, Bintang-saribu above mentioned, 
and exercised over the inhabitants of the neighbourhood every species 
of unlawful oppression. 

He summoned all the officers of the most distant settlements, in 
the regular service of and under responsibility to the persons to 
whom the sovereign had committed the administration of the mines, 
and compelled them by threats and by violence to deliver to him at 
Minto the tin they manufactured or the money they had charge of. 
Every species of abuse and torture was employed to discover the 
places where their actual or supposed treasures might be concealed, 
and many of the unfortunate inhabitants were cruelly put to death. 
The spot is still pointed out at the river Minto-azin whither the vic- 
tims were conveyed at night to satisfy the revengeful spirit of this 
miscreant. 

It is probable that the same causes which prevented the former- 
ally of Plembéng from affording succour to Bankd, prevented also 
an interference on account of the atrocities of Japhar; it is evident 
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that the interest of the Government at Batayia was affected by the 
failure of the preduce of the mines, and the flight of Japhar had 
originally been eccasioned by an injury te one of its subjects ; its 
forbearance therefore must be ascribed to inability. At the event 
of a commission at Plembang and Banka in 1802, Japhar’s suspi- 
cion were roused ; he fled to the mountains and finally attempted an 
establishment at Banke-kutte, but this was of short duration; with 
the intention to become a Hadji he engaged to in a voyage Mekka, 
but perished in sight of Banka. ; 

The narrative of the particular disasters of Minto does not com- 
plete the detail of calamities. ‘T'wo other causes contributed to dis- 
tress the inhabitants and to reduce the pepulation of Banka. The 
incursions of the pirates were extended tu the interior of the island; 
the inhabitants were surprised at their plantations; if they escaped 
by flight, their rice-grounds were notwithstanding in most cases 
abandoned, or crops, almost ripe for harvest, were wantonly destroy- 
ed. The usual supplies from Plembang and other countries were 
detained on the coast, and famine was the unavoidable consequence. 
Even in the most productive seasons, the rice cultivated on Banka is 
insufficient for the consumption of the aggregate number of inhabi- 
tants, and any deficiency in the regular supply occasions want. The 
culture of those vegetables which might form substitutes in case of 
scarcity of rice is totally neglected by the natives. It is therefore not 
surprising that the inhakitants in many instances preferred a volun- 
tary slavery and exile to the accumulated evils which harassed them 
in their native country. 

At this time the small-pox was introduced, probably by the La- 
nons, at different part of the island, and spreading rapidly, raged 
with the virulence of a malignant epidemic. The inhabitants having 
been long exempt from this disease, the opportunities for its propo- 
gation were proportionally great, especially as it came upon them 
unawares; and it is generally supposed that nearly one half of the 
remaining population was carried off by this cause. 

The dread which exists among the natives of Banka of the small- 


pox has been, from the most ancient periods, excessive in the highest 
, 9 
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degree. Flight is their only resource to escape an attack. As soon 
as the symptoms are perceived or expected, a patient is abandoned 
infallibly without mercy or consideration. All the other members 
of a family, or the inmates of a house retire precipitately into the 
woods. From this habit there is no exception. No ties of consan- 
guinity or affection can retain an attendant for the unfortunate pa- 
tient, and he is indiscriminately left to his fate. 

This feature in the character of the inhabitants is not sketched 
from partial information. The accuracy of the statement rests on 
in unanimous report in every part of the island not only of the na- 
tives but also of the Malays and Chinese. Wherever my enquiries 
were made IT was assured that a mother infallibly abandoned her 
ehild as soon as she suspected by the symptoms the approaching di- 
seasv, and that no consideration of affection or duty could retain 
the husband with the wife in the ease of an attach of the small-pox. 
If a patient attempt to follow his relations and friends in their de- 
sertion he is destroyed without merey. This quality in a race of 
people possessing in many other respects good sense and consider- 
able propriety of conduct shews their near approach to the condi- 
tion of savages, in which little else is 1egarded than self-preserva- 
tion. 
| The condition of the inhabitants at this period in vaiious parts 
induced them to give themselves up to voluntary slavery to escape 
the evils which awaited them on their native soil, and the name 
Penggawo Sengkang has been preserved in the memory of the 
Bank4nese. A native of Macassar and habituated to the traffie in 
slaves, he employed the disasters of Banka to his private benefit. 
Provided with the common necessaries of life he coasted along the 
western side of the island with small vessels on which he received 
many persons who gave themselves up to his mercy in order to es- 
cape the combined miseries which threatened them from famine, pi- 
rates and disease. 

From the year 1804 the Lanons gradually retired out of this 
neighbourhood to their accustomed range in the eastern seas. Lit- 


tle more was afforded to their enterprize by the exhausted state of 
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Banké, and even the Rayads, probably from the same cause, dimi- 
nished the frequency of their visits. But a new speties of vexation 
now originated, likewise from Linga, Rhio and their dependencies, 
which, by diverting the produce from its proper channel, affects di- 
rectly the interest of the sovereign. Numerous small prows infest 
the coast under the pretence of fishing ; these are chiefly manned 
by Chinese, whe when not observed ascend the shore and obtain 
from the miners In remote situations on lew terms, chiefly by barter, 
the ore of tin they have in stere, which in this state is carried off 
to be refined at Linga and the vicinity. The vessels with which it 
is undertaken are called pukats or fishers, and these are often ac- 
companied by Rayads who come for the purpose of piracy. 

A retrospect upen the affairs of Banka from the year 1785 pre- 
sents, with little variation, a gloomy picture. About 20 years be- 
fyre this period not only the produce of the mines, but also the con- 
dition of the inhabitants in regard to comfort and prosperity, had 
attained its ‘unaximum”; it soon experienced a melancholy reverse. 
But, although all parts were affected by accumulated calamities, they 
did not suffer equally. The great south eastern division of the is- 
land was beyond the others desolated ; with the exception of the 
districts of Pangkal-penang and Tubuali, the stockades of which af- 
forded a precarious shelter to the Chinese inhabitants, the popula- 
tion of this extevsive portion of the island was reduced to a few 
straggling fugitives, and the anciently flourishing territories of Koba, 
Paku and Banko-kutto have been converted to a desert ; both at 
Pangkal-penang and Tubuali the miners have often, for a consider- 
able space of time, been deterred from their work. 

The eastern peninsula of the northern division of the island fron 
its more ancient occupation, and more regular means of defence, 
was, at least at the principal settlements, better enabled to resist 
the pirates; it was also in great measure peopled by Chinese. 
Sungie-liat, Belinyu and Layang though repeatedly attacked were 
never completely overpowered, and Marawang and Lumut though 
temporarily defeated were suvon re-established, and the mining ope- 


rations were neyer entirely interrupted. The exposed situations of 
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Mapur and Jeniang and the mines in that direction, as has already 
been stated, suffered most from the aggressors, 

The western peninsula of the northern division being in a mea- 
sure overawed by the vicinity of the capital was more cautiously at- 
tempted ; but besides the entire desertion of the settlement of Klab- 
bet-laut, this portion was equally harassed with the rest by the in- 
terception of all supplies; and the audacity of the pirates may be 
estimated by the incursions they made here to the mines of Sunee 
in the neighbourhood of the large settlement at Klabbet, carrymg 
off captives the defenceless miners they found at work, or surprizing 
them at night in their habitations. 

The indifference of the inhabitants has preserved but few accurate 
dates relating to the events above detailed ; those which I collected 
at Minto from written documents place the first attempt on Nlab- 
bet in 1789; the attack on Sungie liat at 17925 the expedition 
through the southern districts by way of Kappo to ‘Tubuali between 
1792 aud 93; the defeat of Koba and its consequent occupation by 
Panglima Raman in 1793; after which the other attacks occured 
in rapid succession. 

The emigration from Minto of pumerous families on account of 
the fate of Abang Tawi took place in 1792: the flight of Raden 
Japhar from Plembang in 1797; the attack on Jebus by the La- 
nons in 17903 and the death of Raden Japhar in 1804. In the year 
1803 Sultan Mahmud Badoor Udin (the seeond) steceeded his fa- 
ther on the throne of Plembang, but the calm which soon succeeded 
in the affairs of Banka was not owing to lis endeavours to relieve 
the distresses of the island ; if the relations given by the natives are 
just, he was more reluctant than his father to employ his means for 
its relief. The details which are given at the present period by 
the inhabitants of the late condition of the island are characterized 
by auniform narration of calamities. The fatal effects of the small. 
pox, the fate of the natives perishing in the woods for want of food, 
or giving themselves into voluntary captivity, and the excesses of 
the Lanons are the constant themes of conversation, and are repeated 


tothe stranger with that pathetic simplicity which vouches for their 
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truth. Arespectable native, Demang Satjo Truno abovementioned, 
in giving an account of his labours and fatigues in establishing the 
stockade at Mampang, assured me that his rest at night was dis- 
turbed by every rustling leaf, he added with apparent sincerity since 
Banka had become a British possession he reposed in safety. This 
is truly the sentiment of the inhabitants in general whether Malays, 
Chinese or original natives. The statements in preceding parts of 
this introduction as to the former conduet of the sovereigns of Plem- 
bang to this unfortunate island require no comment. The interest 
and happiness of the inhabitants without exception is deeply con- 
cerned in the change of government. The miners often oppressed 
by the officers of Plembang confide implicitly in the justice and liber- 
ality of the present administration: the natives are secure from be- 
ing surprised at their plantations by the pirates. The re-establish- 
ment of many productive mining situations will be attempted again 
in the extensive southern districts; many of the exiled nation have 
already returned or await anxiously an opportunity to revisit their 
native shores. 

It is not requisite to the object of this introduction to report the 
detail of the circumstances connected with the acquisition of Ban- 
ka; and the authentic documents relating thereto have already been 
made public under the sanction of government. 

If it were necessary to increase the number of accusations against 
the exiled Sultan, these would largely be afforded by the unfortu- 
nate natives of Banka, and by their reproaches for withholding that 
security and protection which they deserved, as his own riches and 
greatness as well as those of his ancestors were chiefly derived from 
the revenue of that small island, and even the superstition of the 
capital has discovered in his fate a just punishment of this indiffer- 
ence to the affairs of Bank&, superadded to the violation of the most 
sacred engagements. In the month of April 1812, the British flag 
was hoisted on Bankd: and the following month the rights of the 
Sultan of Plembing to the island were solemnly transferred to the 
British Government. 

Of the various inhabitants of Banka that have been mentioned in 
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the preceding details, the Chinese and Malays must be considered 
as foreigners: the mountain-people and the sea-people, as they are 
severally denominated, are the most ancient race of residents that 
can be traced, and in concluding these prefatory remarks it may be 
proper to take a rapid view of them both. 

The custom of living on the water is common in various parts of 
India, it is in some countries occasioned by necessity ; those people 
who are called Rayads on Banka and in the neighbouring seas, adopt 
it by choice and preserve it in situations which would afford a more 
comfortable mode of life. I transiently noticed their manners and 
peculiarities in the bays of Jebus and Klabbet: they are here also 
distinguished among the Malays by the name of Orang-laué which 
literally signifies persons inhabiting the ocean or sea-people. 

I am not able to determine the extent of their range in the Indian 
occan ; it is probable that they are dispersed through all the coun- 
triés where the Malay language is current: their principal rende- 
vous at present is at Linga, Rhio, and the numerous island in the 
neighbourhood. ‘They have always formed part of the subjects of 
the Malay princes during their prosperity at Malakka and after- 
wards at Johore. 

Those Rayads who have preserved their manners pure, inhabit 
small prows, which carry their possessions and families. These are 
of the size and kind of the vessels distinguished among the Malays 
by the name of prow Kakap, probably from their supposed resem- 
blance to a fish of the same name in their form and motion ; they 
are equally adapted to rowing and sailing. ‘Their appropriation is 
uniformly the same: the posterior part is employed as the kitchen, 
and here a small furnace is permanently fixed ; the central space 
serves for their usual occupations during the day and for their rd by 
at night : several large mats which are rolled up in the day time form 
its principal furniture: their interior parts contain a small chest in 
which they preserve their things of value. During the night, and 
m bad weather, the vessel is covered by a light mat (or Kajang) 
which when not used is folded over the posterior part. The furni- 


ture of each prow is very simple. One harpoon with a shifting 
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point and a spear like instrument for searching crabs in the sand, 
some empty cocoanut shells with ore and paddles in proportion to 
the size of the vessels are always found ; besides these I noticed in 
all the vessels I visited a drum and acomb of uncommon size; 
most prows carry a favourite cat. A number of long wooden lances, 
as their common weapon of defence, are always placed in conspicu- 
ous parts. These they wield with much dexterity. The larger 
prows (especially those intended for warlike purposes) are provid- 
ed with rantakkas, firelocks, spears and Malay cutlasses. 

Each prow carries a large sail. The day is spent in small excur- 
sions on the ocean, at night the vessels are anchored near the shore 
or fixed to a pole; smaller vessels are generally drawn upon the 
beach. When opportunities allow they seek the shelter of small 
bays or the outlets of rivers. ‘The food of the Rayads is principal- 
ly derived from the ocean, and affords an additional reason for the 
propriety of their name. They often subsist for many days succes- 
sively on fish, crabs, oysters or muscles, which they consume indis- 
criminately, but they are extraordinarily fond of vegetable food, and 
whenever they have an opportunity of indulging their appetites in 
eating rice their voracity is excessive and all of them devour double 
the quantity that will sufhce another Malay. The constant diet of 
fish gives their stomach an uncommon capacity, and the gentle sti- 
mulus of vegetable food is very gratifying to them. The places they 
occupy or have lately visited are easily known by the remnants of 
fish, by piles of shells, &c., and are also indicated at a great distance 
by a nauseous odour. Cleanliness is by no means one of their qua- 
lities. Those I observed weré rarely exempt from irruptions of the 
skin, and several complained of diseases of the bowels. 

All their occupations have relation to the clement on which they 
live: they spend their time chiefly in fishing or in preparing fishing 
tackle of various kinds. The preparation and arrangement of the 
leaves of aspecies of Pandanus for sails is the business of the females. 
Those which have attached themselves to a particular spot have ac- 
quired some degree of industry ; part of the produce of their enter- 
prize is dried and exchanged for rice and necessaries. In the bay 
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of Klabbet I observed a number of small prows engaged in darting 
tripangs, a species of Holothuria, which being boiled and subse- 
quently dried becomes a favourite article of diet among the Chinese 
and is sold with considerable advantage to individuals of that nation 
for the China trade. They also derive some emolument from the 
collection of Agar-agar, a sea weed of the Genus of Tremella, which 
is employed as a condiment in the food of the natives in general. 

Most of the Rayads found near the island of Banka, haye embrac- 
ed the Mahomedan religion ; of those in the neighbouring seas ma- 
ny are still infidels ; but their manners, mode of life and domestic 
habits are less refined than those of the Malays in general. They 
are of a swarthy colour, their persons are well made and robust, 
they possess great bodily strength and are experienced in the use of 
those arms which form their usual defence. 

Their character is by no meavs favorably delineated ; the accounts 
uniformly agree in representing them as treacherous and very in- 
different as to the crime of murder. They possess a considerable 
degree of personal courage and enterprize : qualities which are im- 
proved by their mode of life exposing them to unceasing vicissitudes 
and hardships. 

But they employ these qualities often unlawfully to the detriment 
of others. If they can surprize a prow of inferior force without the 
probability of being discovered, the contents are plundered and eve- 
ry person on board put to death. Accidents have several times led 
to the discovery of these atrocities many years after they were com- 
mitted. But piracy where they are at liberty to indulge it, is their 
more regular profession, and they have been too much supported by 
the princes and other inhabitants of Linga and Rhio, who have pro- 
fited by their exploits. Advances have often been made them in 
money on condition of dividing with them the spoil, by which their 
piracies have been sanctioned and encouraged. 

Intermarriages have of late not been uncommon between their fe- 
males and Malays or Chinese. By marrying the daughters of their 
chiefs, persons of other descriptions of people have succeeded in he- 
coming their leaders. Panglima Raman has already been mention- 
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ed. The village of Kampak, the principal resort of the Rayads in 
Banké4, consists of those Chinese who have attached themselves by 
marriage to these people and live a kind of amphibious life among 
their new connections. Their present chief in Banké is descended 
from a Chinese father who was connected with a Rayad by matrimo- 
ny, and he is again wedded to the daughter of their former chief in 
this neighbourhood. 

Demang Minyak is in various respects the most notorious charac- 
ter the island of Banka has hitherto produced. He was born at 
Sungie Ulu about 50 years ago, before the foundation of a regular 
settlement, when this place was the chief resort of the Réyads of 
Baénké. In his early youth he displayed much vivacity and was en- 
gaged by a company of strolling players, who travelled, for the amuse- 
ment of their countrymen, through the greatest part of the island. 
As he advanced in age he was noticed by the agents from PlembA : 
on account of his capacity, and made himself very useful bv | 
sistance in the foundation of the settlement at Jebus : |: 
sequence recommended to the court of Plembang, a: 7 
dy obtained much influence over the Rayads by his connec: 
the daughter of the former chief, he was regularly appointed to viii 
command with the title Demang Surantakka. He is generally 
known by the name of Demang Minyak; he deserves the title of 
Panglima Raman of Banka, which, literally translated, signifies a 
commander of distinction, and the odium which acomparison might 
attach to this name is obliterated by his being lawfully employed. 
This man possessed in a great degree the qualities of his maternal 
ancesters modified by the vivacity of the Chinese; and the same 
qualities which would give him much capacity for mischief as a pi- 
rate, have been regulated and controlled. During a long and active 
life he has been usefully employed in resisting piracy, and one of 
his last exploits in the service of Plembang was the defeat of Pang- 
lima Raman whom he encountered on the north side of Banka ; af- 
ter being severely beaten, Panglima Raman retired to Linga where 
he still remains, without attempting to appear on the seas again. 


Demang Minyak’s latest employment has principally been to res- 
9 
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train the enterprize of the pukats, for which purpose his own vessels 
and the prows of his Réyads are particularly adapted. 

The inhabitants of the interior of Bank4é, who are commonly call- 
ed mountain-people, Orang Gunung, belong to the Malay race,* but 
they are far behind the Malays of the surrounding countries in an 
approach to civilization. Their particular derivation cannot be trac- 
ed: they have, in ancient periods had no intercourse with Europeans, 
and very little with the neighbouring Malays. About the period of 
the settlement of Minto, they embraced partially the Mahomedan 
religion ; some of them are still Cafits or infidels. They speak the 
Malay Janguage somewhat adulterated by words peculiar to them- 
selves or derived from the Javanese language. ‘They are distin- 
guished in Banki according to the territories they occupy, but have 
no concerted government. Jn each district there is a person known 
by the title of Balin, who is considered as the chief, though he 
possesses nothing to support authority. There is no hereditary 
prince or chief whose influence extends over the whole or over a 
considerable portion of the island, similar to that of other oriental 
princes. he office of Batin is of the patriarchal kind, he is look- 
ed up to asthe bond of society who possesses the general confidence, 
and his counsel is expected, more than his assistance, in cases of 
dificulty. The title generally descends from father to son, but the 
succession is always regulated by the approbation of all the Matta- 


gawes of a district, a name which designates those persons who be- 


_ * They appear to be the same race with the various tribes of Binua inha- 
biting the interior of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. Mr. Will- 
er, who resided for five years in the country of the Battas, informs us that 
in all the most mountainous parts of Sumatra a comparatively rude peopic, 
called Orang Lubu, wander, who so much resemble the Binua of Johore as 
described in this Journal (vol, I. p. 242) that he has no doubt they are the 
samerace. They speak the Malay language in arudeform. We have long 
doubted the descent of all the Peninsular Malays from the proper Menang-— 
kabau people, and anticipated that further research would discover the rem- 
nants of aboriginal Malayan tribes in Sumatra to whom we might refer the 
origin both of the Menangkabaus and of other branches. A further ac- 
quaintance with the Orang Lubu would probably afford an answer to the 
question whether they or the Binua of the Peninsula are the parent tribes. 
Believing that we can connect the Binua with more northern continental 
people, we must, in the mean time, consider it probable that the Orang 
Lubu are offshoots from them. ED. 
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ing married are attached to a particular territory, and are called on 
occasionally for the services of the sovereign. Ifa Batin forfeits 
the confidence of the community, or commits some notorious irregu- 
larity, he is discarded by the general voice, and another person is 
nominated in his stead. He receives no emolument or contribution 
of any kind, and the only advantage derived from his office is the 
assistance of one day’s labour from all the males belonging to his 
district,-at the period when a spot is cleared in the forest for a new 
rice plantation. 

The mountain people form ro villages; they live dispersed in sin- 
gle families over the whole territory of their respective districts in the 
‘midst of the forest, changing their situations every year, for the 
purpose of attempting a new plantation. Their manner of cultivating 
the ground is rude in the highest degree: a fertile spot is selected 
in the forest, the trees are felled, the smaller trunks and branches 
are employed for the enclosure, the large trees and stumps are des- 
troyed by fire, the seed is thrown in the mould and the harvest pa- 
tiently expected. Such a plantation is called a ladang’, and here the 
native builds his hut. Sometimes though rarely the work is under- 
taken in conjunction by several families. 

The only places which bear some resemblance to villages are at 
Dshuwok in the district of Kutto-waringin, a settlement. lately es- 
tablished by the Depally Barin at Depa near the large river of Ma- 
rawang, and a small hamlet between the stockade of Pangkal-pe- 
nang and Juak in the territory ofthe Batin Marawang. 

The natives of Sungie-bulu, Jebus and Klabbet, have preserved 
their ancient mode of life in greater purity, and in the whole of 
these extensive districts no villages are found. 

In whatever point of view these natives are considered, their ha- 
bits indicate but a small remove from the state of savages. Their 
culture is confined exclusively to rice, although the Chinese and 
Malays from Plembang have introduced Indian corn, plantains, 
and Monioe, and the fertility and luxuriance of the soil strongly in- 
vite to an extension of agriculture. | Even the roots of the convol- 
vulus Battatas which are often planted on their grounds after the 
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harvest, are employed in barter with the neighbouring Chinese for 
various trifling articles of luxury, rather than for their own consump- 
tion: like most other savages they are limited to a single species of 
nutriment. 

The most common and useful domestic truits and trees are never 
found among the mountain-people, except at the villages above- 
mentioned where several kinds have lately been planted. Many of 
the natives are unacquainted with the method of opening a cocoa- 
nut for the purpose of obtaining the fluid it contains. The only 
fruit tree which is sometimes found near their ladangs, as well as in 
solitary parts of the forest, is the Champedak, a species of Artocar- 
pus or bread fruit: This tree, which grows to a very large size, is. 
often planted by the natives, agreeably to an old eastern custom, as 
a legacy (pusaka) for their posterity, in the expectation that at a fu- 
ture period their children or grand children may clear a plantation 
on the same spot and discover the trees their ancestors have bequea- 
thed to them. 

The inhabitants of Banka present on first acquaintance various 
good qualities, which must however be appreciated with regard to 
circumstances before their character is too favorably delineated, 
» eet ond robbery are scarcely known among those of the northern 

ous of the island; gambling, intoxication, adultery and similar 
. eo are equally uncommon ; but the smallness of their community, 
‘i: separation In which they live, and their general poverty withhold 
us well the incitements as the opportunities for vice. 

Although they profess externally the Mahomedan religion, they 
have retained many of their ancient superstitions. They have a pe- 
culiar veneration for the forests which cover the island as the source 
from which they chiefly draw their nourishment. Every portion of 
a forest is in their opinion subjected to a spirit or inferior deity, 
and they never cut a tree, in laying out a new rice ground, without 
soliciting, by means of an offering, the assent of the particular di- 
vinity, that superintends the spot. By neglect of this ceremony 
they infallibly expect to be visited by some severe domestic calamity. 
As the season approaches for attempting a new plantation, some Ben- 
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zoin is burned near one of the largest trees of the ground they have 
selected, and some customary imprecations are uttered. The con- 
sent or prohibition of the Antu or Bliss (these are the common de- 
nominations of the Rustic deities) is signified to them at night: 
certain images or representations in their dreams during the three 
next succeeding nights are considered as favourable ; others are look- 
ed upon as a denial, and a new spot is accordingly selected and at- 
tempted with the same ceremonies.* In cases of distress or misfor- 
tune they invoke in several districts the assistance or commiseration 
of a particular Antu or Dewa, called dkke timbang (in the same 
manner as the neighbouring islanders invoke Primisti Gurul) who 
they suppose is concealed in one of the large rivers of the island. 
The mountains, rocks and stones are likewise subjected to their seve- 
ral Antus. 

Not many years ago, during the prevalence of an epidemic di- 
sease, one of the inhabitants of a certain district exposed on an ele- 
vated scaffold the body of one of his deceased relations, enclosed 
in a basket ot network, in order that the Antu might satisfy himself 
on this offering and spare the rest of his relations. 

The favourable qualities in the character of the mountain-people 
shew themselves principally in the districts of Pisang, Klabbet, Sun- 
gie-bulu, Sungie-liat, Marawang and Pangkal-penang. In the ex- 
tensive tract of Kutto-waringin, some portions of which are more 
populous than the districts abovementioned, their habits have, in a 
great measure, been contaminated by the examples of the Lanons; 
here the sale of opium, which was carefully prohibited in the other 
districts, has also been partially permitted, during the former admi- 
nistration, and with other excesses, robbery and murder have somee 
times been committed. The constitution of society among the moun- 
tain people was not reduced to regularity. Dshennangs [Jennangs] 
or agents from Plembang, resided latterly in various parts, and these 
regulated most subjects of dispute according to the customs among 
the Malays, where every offence is expiated by a fine. 


* Compare the similar Mintira superstition anée yol. I. p. 230, 
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Their domestic habits are very simple: the marriages, which are 
always contracted with the advice of the Batin are rarely prolific. 
In my enquiries concerning the population of the island 1 had fre- 
quent occasion to notice their slow increase. The number of chil- 
dren in a family rarely exceeds three, in many families there is but 
one child, and many marriages have no offspring. The domestic 
arts of spinning, weaving &c., are not known among them, and they 
depend for clothing on the neighbouring countries. In several dis- 
tricts the inhabitants, particularly the females, manufacture mats of 
various qualities; in which they display considerable patience and 
ingenuity. If we except one or two instances of persons who have 
visited other countries, they acquire neither reading nor writing. 

These people, who to arude simplicity partaking of stupidity, 
unite much sincerity of disposition which interests the stranger in 
their behalf, have suffered more than the other inhabitants from the 
calamities of the island. 

Of an extensive population nine-tenths have been destroyed or dis- 
persed through other countries by the causes above enumerated, and 
it has often been to the writer a very agreeable reflection, that the 


change of the government of Banka has again afforded them secu- 
rity and protection. 


~ Tuomas Horsrievp. 


Library, East India a 
August 5th. 1847. 
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[ Before proceeding to Dr. Horsfield’s Report we shall give an 
extract from Dr. Epp’s Schilderungen aus Ostindiens Archipel,* 
which brings down the history of the island to a recent period, and 
furnishes a graphic picture of the mode of life of a Dutch official 
there at the present day.] 


Banké was early known to the Europeans. The strait was the common 
passage for vessels to China, Japan and Malacca. In the year 1668 the 
united Dutch East India Company took the islands of Banka and Biliton 
(then governed by a Sultan) under their protection. Some years after~ 
wards they both came into possession of the Sultan of Plembang; with one 
of those Sultans the Dutch East India Company in the year 1'7'77 entered 
into a treaty for the monopoly of the tin. This Sultan owed his clection to 
the throne of Plembang to the Dutch. In 1811 one of his successors mur- 
dered the Dutch in a cruel manner. 

The sons and princes of the Sultan were usually nominated chiefs of his 
different possessions. Thus the chiefs of Banka descended from Plem- 
bang, and governed the island as vassals of the Sultan with the title of Di- 
patti. The form of the government was originally a patriarchal one, however 
often degencrated into despotism ; so that the people of Banka frequently ex- 
perienced heavy oppressions, owing to the Dipatti’s not having regular rc- 
venues, and being left to their own measures for sccuring their means of 
existence. After the occupation of Java by the English (1811) the peo- 
ple of Plembang shewed an inimical disposition towards the Dutch, who 
consisted for the greatest part of merchants, besidesa small garrison, and 
were settled opposite Plembang in a factory. Nothing less was con- 
templated than their total extirpation. The Sultan deccitfully offered 
his aid to Save them in praus and carry them to Batavia, but by the 
instigation of the Demang Osman (one of the Sultan’s councillors) the 
vessels were pierced and sunk with the Dutch who were sleeping, in 
the Punsang (mouth of the river of Plembang). This was effected by the 
commanders of the praus, who took out the stoppers which closed the 
holes. They counted on obtaining by this infamous proceeding the ap- 
proval of the English Government at Batavia, who got rid by this means 
of a number of troublesome prisoners of war. The Jatter, however, 
outraged at such a crime, sent an expedition against the Sultan for 
his punishment and deposition from the throne. Although they did not 


* Heidelberg, 1841. 
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entirely succecd in the beginning, yet on a second expedition Plem- 
bang was taken by the Colonel Gillespie, who put the younger brother 
of the Sultan upon the throne, and obtained from him a cession of the is- 
jand of Banka to the English, (20th. May, 1812). They gave it the 
name of Duke of York’s island. The dethroned Sultan fled with his trea- 
sures out of the country. 

In 1817, after the congress of Vienna, which restored to the Dutch their 
possessions in the Eastern Archipelago (1816), they took possession of 
Banka. 

The fugitive Sultan applied to the Government of Batavia, defended 
himself against the accusations of being an accomplice in the murder of the 
Dutch in 1812, claimed back his throne, and was nominated again Sultan 
of Plembang in the year 1818 by the Dutch, who seemed to have been sa- 
tisfied of his innocence. The younger Sultan was dethroned, but permit- 
ted to live at Plembang. He complained to the British, who at the time 
were still in possession of the south west coast of Sumatra (Benkulen) 
and solicited their assistance in maintaining his right. The English, 
whose protigé the Sultan was, ordered a corps of Bengalee troops to his 
assistance, who marched overland to Tibit-tingih, and were about to 
descend to Maras, when a Dutch squadron appeared in this stream and 
captured the British troops. 

Soon after this the old Sultan began to Show inimical dispositions to~ 
wards the Dutch. In 1819 he suddenly one morning opened a fire against 
the Dutch factory from his fort which lay opposite to the latter. The Dutch 
gotinto a great dilemma. Their first expedition against Plembang failed 
entirely, and the troops were forced to retreat to Muntok, onthe N. W. coast 
of Bank&. At the same time disturbances on the cast coast of Banka broke 
out. The Depatti Barin, a chief whose family possessed the greatest in- 
fluence in Banka under the Sultan of Plembang, was retained by the Dutch 
Government as Dipatti of the district of Marawang. He had cngaged him- 
self for the transport of the tin from the mines with his praus and soon con- 
siderable quantities of that metal were missed, upon which he was ac- 

cused of fraudulently smuggling the tin out of the country in order with the 
profit to indulge his excessive passion for gaming. Summoned by the offi- 
cer of the district to make his defence, he failed to appear and made an of- 
fer to the Sultan of Plembdéng to expel the Europeans from Banka, if proper 
assistance were rendered to him, andto subject the island again to the 
Sultan. The latter issued a manifesto by which Barin was nominated Di- 
patti of Banka and the murder of all civil and military officers was ordered. 
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The Sultan engaged in this proclamation to pay during three years nine 
Spanish Dollars foi every picul of tin Whoever rejected this offer, was to 
be considered aS an enemy. The Dipatt: caused this proclamation to be 
affixed in every kampong, and commenced forthwith to putitin execution. 
Atthe time the Resident of Banka (Leuissard) was on his first circuit in 
this island. He had arrived in an Koglish vessel at Sungie-liat, and went 
a few days afterwards to Pangkal-pinang. Here he received from the Com- 
missary (Minding) the news of the failure of the Plembang expedition, and 
was called upon to return without delay to Muntok, the state of affairs ren- 
dering his presence at the chief place imperatise. 

The east coast was already in uproar and the Resident was warned not 
to go on his journey without a strong guard. Circumstances however were 
pressing, and he set out after haying sent previously thiee of his servants 
on the way, wiulst he himself was accompanied by 8 Coolics 1 Mandur and 
aservant, who carried his sword. The three seryants were stopped on their 
way at the first kampong which was [2 miles distant from Pankal-pinang. 
A numerous mob assembled, armed with blunderbusses and spears. On 
the Resident’s arrival there, the Coolies dropped the sidan and fled exclaim— 
ing, ‘Tuan jaga, ada orang jihit” (take care Sir, there are bad peo- 
ple ) 

Ihe Resident from the chair seized two pistols and discharged them 
atthe rebels. One missed fire, with the other he hilled his own Man- 
dur. He threw them away amongst the bushes as of no further use, and 
called for his sword. The seivant however was frightened and dared nof 
giveittohim, At this moment he received the first discharge from a blun— 
derbuss in his leg. He fell but recovered again and sat down under a bush, 
sorrowfully shaking his head. He received subsequently some more charg~ 
es into the belly, and fell over. Ihe murderers rushed on him and witha 
klewang cutoffhis head, which they affixed toa pole and carried in triumph 
through the kampong. Afterwards they salted it and made one of the ser- 
vants, whom they had seized, take an oath upon the Koran that he would 
cairy the head tothe Sultan of Plembang. Another servant had made 
his escape and biought the news of this occurence to Pangkal-pinang. 

Meanwhile the Dipatt: seized all those who refused participating in 
the revolt, beheaded them and burnt down their habitations. The mili- 
tary operations of the Dutch against Kutto-waringin and the east coast now 
commenced. They met with great difficulties arising from the want of well 
constructed roads, and of victuals by which the progress of the troops was 
retarded The Dipatti Barin exhibited great capacities asa gueriia chief 

pe 3 
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He and his son if pressed closely always disappeared. The impenctrable 
jungle offered to them a Secure shelter. 

In the year 1821 Plembang was taken, an event which in the history of 
the E. I. Archipelago will always make an epoch. By this feat also the hos~ 
tile forces at Banka were scattered. The Dipatti Barin fled and it was im- 
possible to appreheud him. 

In 1826 Captain Shwend was commander at Baturussak. He strenuously 
tried to capture the Dipatti, whom he considered the chief source of all the 
disturbances. Things had adyanced so far as to allow mutual visits 
under the promise of safe conduct. On a journey to Muntok, Captain 
Shewnd passed the night withthe Dipatti Barin. They slept on 
mats close together. In the night Shewnd rose, aimed with his gun 
at him and pulled the trigger. The gun missed fire and the Dipatti 
awoke. Then Shwend aimed a blow at him with the butend of the gun 
which however was parried by the arm of the Dipatti. Long afterwards 
he showed me still the cicatrice of it and astiff finger, declaring that he 
then was true to the Dutch Government otherwise he might have mur- 
dered the Captain without any obstacle. The Dipatti Barin escaped and 
claimed for the injury sustained 100 Spanish Dollars which were re- 
fused by Shwend, upon which Barin commenced disturbances afresh. 

The Dutch sent two columns of volunteers against him, and succeed- 
ed afler some time in blockading the Dipatti. At this time the Com- 
missioner Laung arrived from Batavia at Muntok in order to investigate 
a certain case pending against the Commissioner’s House. He ordered 
an armistice and entered into a treaty With the Dipattiin 1828, by which 
a pension was granted to tho latter, on condition that he and his son 
should not further interfere in the internal affairs, and the promise that 
they would keep the peace in future. This pension Was afterwards 
under the Resident Colonel Reede fixed at (0 guilders per mensem. He 
and his son Amir took the oath of allegiance to the Government. 

At the time of my departure from Banka he and his son were still alive. 
The old Dipatti inhabited the kampong Mandara excellently suited for the 
erection of fortifications (8 miles above Baturussak on the river, Which 
is commanded by the samc). The Dipatti Amir founded a new kampong 
opposite Batturussak. The aged Dipatti stood in high esteem among the 
population, who moreover believed him invulnerable, siuce he had escap- 
ed SO many dangers without injury. His arms Were for the most part 
sold by him and his pension is spentin gambling, and he himself lives 
poorly. He has four wives and several children, The Djpatti Amir is a 
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dangerous subject and ofa suspicious appearance. The old Dipatti has 
Winning looks, and in his features has somewhat of Napolean. He re- 
ceived his pension in Baturussak and for this reason was on good terms 
With me. He often visited me when mutual presents were given, on our 
part of course With more liberality than on his. Now and then we made 
excursions to his kampong in a small boat (sampan). We departed 
on such occasions early in the morning from Batturussak and used our 
umbrellas (payongs ) instead of sails, Which afterwards Served us as tents 
against the burning beams ofthe sun. Atnoon We arrived at his house, 
dined with him, hunted in his ladang, presented trifles to his children 
and returned in the evening. Then the air was soft and cool, the dark blue 
sky glittered With innumerable stars which Were reflected by the smooth 
river; the dark silent forest bordering the Waves was illuminated by 
myriads of emerald sparkles, emanating from numberless winged insects. 
“xcept the strokes of the oars, the hollow roaring of the Ludong roused 
from his den, or the snapping of the alligator, nothing interrupted the solenm 
silence. The feelings which then took possession of our minds can only 
be appreciated by those who have themselves Witnessed the magnificence 
of the tropical nights in the East. 

The peace of Banka has Since remained undistarbed (some broils among 
the Chinese excepted). Civilization, however, makes its progress slow- 
ly. The produce of the tin mines increases every year. Excellent roads 
spread over the island Which are kept constantly in good condition, though 
they are only practicable for foot passengers, since the bridges consist of 
round rugged beams, between the interstices of Which the feet of the 
horses are easily crushed, and since the hilly country is not adapted for the 
use of carriages. The houses of the kampong are constructed of better 
materials ; many Chinese places possess handsome substantial buildings, 
Wherein the traveller finds better accommodation than in the settlements 
orin the jungle. Muntok itself is improving daily. The population of 
the island is on the increase. 

The area of the island might promise a population tenfold the 
present number. Many a country in Europe of equal extent and 
less liberally endowed by nature supports above a million inhabitants. 
Many a tract of land at present lying waste is able to furnish the means of 
existence to a multitude of industrious colonists. If the soil were brought 
under proper culture it would become unnecessary to abandon ground once 
in use, and to destroy every year a fine forest to obtain room for a ladang. 
On the contrary the forests ought to be spared as much as possible since 
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they form the reservoirs of the water and prevent the drying up of the 
ground. It should only be cleared where it becomes injurious to health by 
swamps and morasses. Many a vast heath now covered by fern and wild 
bushes, might be cultivated and used for pasturage. By this means the 
Natives might be released from their hard service as coolies, the roads be- 
come practicable for carriages, and the transport of goods, now carried 
by men, might be done by draught cattle. Itis truc it would be necessa~ 
ry to level the roads, and to provide them with substantial bridges, but the 
Bankanese, now employed as a beast of burden, would be enabled to spend 
his time in cultivating the ground ; commerce and intercourse Would gain 
by it, and a profit ten fold higher than that from the monopoly of the tin, 
Would be obtained for the mother country by the developement of com- 
merce and traffic. "What may become of such countries by careful culti- 
vation may be seen in the instance of Java, Which alone at present, by the 
produce ofthe most valuable articles, yields more profit to the mother coun- 
try than all her other colonies. 


MANNER OF LIFE OF THE EUROPEANS IN BANKA. 


It may prove interesting to many of my readers tohavea sketch of thelife 
the Europeans lead in this island, for which reason I shall give an account 
of the life I pursued myself during a three years Stay at Banka in the cepacity 
of civil and military officer. 

At Batavia I received very unsatisfactory accounts of this land. It was 
generally described as an unhealthy place. A great number of persons con- 
founded it with the penal settlement Banda (in the Moluccas) and deemed 
the fate of the Europeans destined for that place as deplorable as the French 
do that of those who are sentin exile to Cayenne. The most inconsistent 
rumours Were spread through Batavia respecting Banka. Some maintained 
that the water there was impregnated with tia particles so much as to tin 
over, as it were( the bowels of the living, and to form concretions from 
which the unfortunate wretches invariably perished. Others painted the 
country as low, swampy and burned by the beams of the Sun, where one 
could not stay long without contracting jaundice, spleens, or at least fever. 
No viands were to be found, not evenacocoanut. Our notions of Banka 
therefore were not the most favourable, and our astonishment was un- 
bounded at the sight of an evergveen country with the most luxuriant vege~ 
tation, and ornamented with hills, instead of a barren, melancholy and 
parched spot. My travelling pe shared in the amazement on hear-~ 
ing, after ny return from Pankgk-pinang, where 1 had landed first my 
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account of the pure riontels, of the palmgroves, from which Pangkal-pinang 
derived its name, of the fair women, and of the large fowls and cats, whic 
Thad met with. 

The time of my stay at Banka was the happiest period of my life in the 
East Indies, and often] wished myself back in this country during my sub- 
sequent Sojourn in Sumatra. Even now I remember those days with plea- 
sure. My stay in Muntok, where the presence of the civil and military offi- 
cers, the lively kampong and the delightful situation close to the Banka 
street, contribute towards the enjoyment of life, was but too short. I choose 
theeastcoastformy domicile where I lived it is true entirely isolated in that 
tedious place Baturussak, but independently, and in a sphere which roused 
my activity in the various occupations as superivtendant of Marawak,— 
which office the first functionary of Sungie-liat and Marawang confered up- 
on meas physician and apothecary. Being at the same time the first civil 
authority of that place my life was that of a petty prince. The office of presi- 
dent of judicature, superintendent of police, administrator of the tin mines 
of Marawang, overscer of the government buildings at Baturussak, super- 
intendent of public roads, inspector of the garrison at that place and of the 
equipment of the coaSt vessels, were united in my person, and I was belov- 
ed and cherished by my Malay and Chinese subjects. The vesscls arriving 
and departing were consigned tome. The Resident and other function~ 
aries, on their circuit through the place, always lodged with me during 
the time of their stay, as did the commanders of the vessels. It was ne- 
cessary for this reason to be always provided with sufficient provisions, for 
the purpose of exercising the hospitality which is still a virtue of this coun- 
try. The supplies I received twice a year from vessels coming to anchor 
at this place. They consisted generally of a great quantity of Rhenisb, Ma~ 
deira, Cape and red French wines, ports, ale and Dutch beer, liquors, gin 
and sel(zer-water, some casks of butter, herrings, some dozen cases with 
salmons, sardines, European fleshmeat, broths and preserves, hams, pota- 
toes, province oil, &c. The country furnished venison, poultry, fishes, 
yamroots, melons, cucumbers, pineapples, and other fruits. Only the 
water was in the dry season scarce and of a bad quality, since for want of 
a well it mast be taken from an open pit about 500 feet distant from my 
house. 

The days during which I had guests with me, were feast days and inlived 
then in jubilee, notwithstanding the circumstance of seeing a great breach 
effected in my provisions. When the guests were departed and had left me 
Solitary, my life was the following. 
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In the morning, at the beating of the drum, I used to rise and to breath 
in the cool air of the early hour before the open verandah of my house, after 
which I took a bath consisting of some buckets of water poured over my 
head by a Servant, which is called by the Malays siram. However a bath 
in the river would haye been better, yet J dared not venture to go into the 
stream for the alligators, and also for the uncleanliness of the Water. 
This bath restored to the body its elasticity much weakened by the nightly 
sweat. After that I dressed, took some refreshments, and Went to see my 
patients, then I attended to other business, and at 11 o’clock breakfasted a 
la fourchette. The remaining trifling affairs I concluded during the diges- 
tive process, and took at 12 o’clock my siesta, from which I usually rose 
again at3o'clock, taking then some refreshing fruits, as pineapples, oranges 
or any of this kind, used some lemonade mixed With wine or Seltzer-water , 
reyisited my patients, and then went a hunting until evening, whenI return- 
ed, uSually tired and torn, but with an excellent appetite, which latter is 
the best thing in the East Indies one can wish for. I then took again a bath 
and dined at 7 or 8 o’clock. The remainder of the evening was spent in 
reading, or, iff happened to have guests with me, in playing or conversing. 

My house was s.t1ated in the centre of the palisaded benting, and con- 
structed of wood. It enclosed a verandah in front, 12 fect broad, 4 epart- 
ments and a Sort of drawing room, used commonly as a sitting and 
dining room. The front-gallery was furnished with two easy couches, the 
same were placed in the dining room beside a Jarge table. The other 
rooms were filled with a dozen of chairs with tables, chests of drawers and 
bed-couches, the latter was covered with a curtain of gauze for protection 
against the musquitoes. Stables, lodgings for servants, kitchen, godowns 
and other buildings appertaining to the house were detached ; each was co- 
vered witha separate roof. I had nine servants, viz., | cook, 1 Washerman, 
1 syce, 1 domestic servant, ] employed in the dispensary, 1 gardener and 
2 police peons. Besides boarding they received from 6 to 15 guilders 
monthly wages. Itis difficult to procure good Servants at Banka, and 
therefore advisable to take them along with you from Java, especially cooks 
and Washermen. The latter employed by me was a Bengalee, who wash- 
ed very well, hut soon tore my clothes into pieces, by twisting them in the 
airand dashing them against a flat stone. For smoothing the linena 
Boose is used, filled with redhot coals, instead of an iron. 

' In Batavia, as in other large places, two servants are sufficient, since 
the different work may be done in the town. For my pleasure and profit I 
laid out a garden, in which, besides pisangs, pineapples and other fine tro- 
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pical fruits ¥ planted European vegetables, among which beans and cu- 
cumbers prospered the best. The potatoes never arrived at their blos- 
soming, when thcy reached a certain height they withered and died. The 
cabbage which I obtained from shoots suffered much from ringtails, a~ 
gainst which my gardener applied the juice of certain plants, mixed with 
water. A single cabbage plant often costs here one guilder. 

If, after a solitude of weeks and months, I experienced a deadly ennui, 
and neither studies, drawing nor collecting of natural curiosities proved a 
remedy for it, then I made an excursion into the country alone or accompa- 
nied by aservant. My passion for hunting often seduced me to penetrate 
into the thickest jungle, in which I a few times lost the Way and was em- 
barrassed by the breaking in of the night. Several times also snakes pass— 
ed close to my head between the boughs of the trees, to which they climb 
with great agility. TI often passed the branches of the Baturussak stream 
thickly covered and overhung by the bushes, in a Small sampan, when nei- 
ther the overturning of the boat by submerged trunks, nor the fearful prox- 
imity ofthe alligator frightened me back. I felt satisfied ifthe heart was 
beating in such jeopardies; only the unspeakable charms of the wilder- 
ness and its dangers could compensate me for solitude. 

One morning I passed, with the English Captain Nash, up thestream in a 
boat in order to enjoy the prospect of Maras, which was visible in the next 
reach of the river gigantic, towering to the sky in the distance. The wea- 
ther was fine, the fogs of the morning air covering the forest were 
pressed down by the pure luminous light of the sun, which cast its rays 
through the blue ether. The bright green of the trees was animated by 
monkeys which we chased as we passed along. Suddenly I perceived a 
black and yellow speckled snake rolled up and clinging to a forked bough 
which hung over our way. The boatmen tried to avoid passing close to 
the animal, however I desired the captain to direct the course of the boat 
towards the spot and discharged the contents of my gun, consisting of 
small shot, at the snake, which, rapidly unrolling, made a furious spring in 
the air, clinging with the tail to the tree and searching with flashing eyes for 
the enemy, while from her open mouth the blood gushed. Availing myself 
of this moment, I gave her a second charge, which precipitated her into the 
water. We caught her with a sling and triumphantly carried her home. 
She measured was 6 feet in length. 

At another time the soldiers brought a living snake, 14 feet long, which 
they had caught in the kitchen, I stripped off her skin which I filled with 
Sand and dried inthe sun. The administrator of Sungie-liat who visited 
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me shortly afterwards, regretted much that I had not spated her life and 
locked her up in the godown, where she might have been of great service ia 
destroying rats. However such a rat catcher appeared to me too horrible. 

It is not advisable te have pineapples and other shrubs growing close to 
the the house, since they attract vermin of the above description. The 
place close before the house ought therefore to be kept clean and Stripped 
ofevery plant. In the fissures of old wood centipedes and scorpions fre- 
quently nestle, of which the large black ones are less dangerous from their 
size by which they are easily discoverd; the small yellow ones however 
cause painful bites, which I myself experienced several times. I was also 
bitten by a centipede when carelessly in the morning Wiping myself With 
a towel, in the folds of which this loathsome animal lay hid. Clothes and 
shoes ought therefore to be carefully searched before putting them on. The 
black scorpions are of the size of large river crawfish. 

The lizards covering the walls of the room are also alarming to the newly 
arrived European in the beginning. The gekko especially is generally fear- 
ed and believed to be poisonous. It is maintained that if it accidentally 
comes in contact With the human skin, it will cling to it with such obsti-~ 
nacy as to suffer itself to be torn into pieces rather than let go its hold. 
It clings tightly to the smoothest ceiling with its humid warty toes. In 
shape it resembles the salamander. Its cry is Similar to the sound of jts 
name, which may be heard often all night long. 

The small lizards inhabiting the houses and rooms are held in much fa-~ 
vour, since they destroy the insects and no body ever thinks of killing them. 

Here I shall describe the manner by which the alligators are caught by 
the Chinese. This is effected either by means of a strong iron hook to 
which the bait is affixed, or of a piece of Wood one foot long, pointed at 
both ends and connected with a chain or strong rope, tied round its mid~ 
dic. The one end of the wood is slightly fastened to the chain, so that the 
wood itself lies in the same line With the former; to the other end a piece 
of flesh is stuck, and the whole is laid on the shore with the chain fastened 
to a pole driven into the ground. The alligator emerges from the water, 
swallows the wood along with the flesh, and retreats into the water. By 
swallowing the bait the end of the wood which was loosely fastened to the 
chain is disengaged, and assuming the form of a T across the throat, sticks 
there, so that the alligator cainot relicve himself from it. 

Batufussak was closely surrounded by the forest which was only cut down 
to the extent of 400 paces in diameter. On this spot the grass and shrubs 
had sprung up to the height of a mao. On my arrival there, I ordered them 
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to-be cut down and the whole to be burned, by which means I obtained a 
ffne meadow, Which attracted every night the deer which I shot from my 
doors. 

The chase, for want of better amusement, was my only pleasure. How- 
ever our East Indian comrades are by no means Worshippers of the sport, 
and the song 

“ Fs lebe was auf Erden 

“ Stolzirt in gruner Pracht 

“ Die Felder und die Walder 

“ Die Jager und die Jagd” 
is heard only emanating from the languid throats of those companions 
stretched on an casy coach or reposing in an arin-chair with the legs across 
the table or on the railing of the verandah and a full bowl! before them. 
They have an antipathy against all motion and activity, and deem anexcur- 
sion performed in a sedan a strenuous exertion. 

I knew an excellent person who had lived during 21 years in Banka, 
and was an useful functionary, but who never could be prevailed upon to 
take more exercise than a walk in the evening at 5 o’clock round the pre- 
cincts of his habitation, with which, tired and exhausted, he closed his pro - 
menade. In this aversion against every exertion of the body, generally all 
those participate who live for a long time in the East Indies. It should 
not however be imagined that life is spent entirely in inactivity. Strict 
performance of official duties is expected from every one, whatever rank 
he holds, and an active emulation is nourished by the intriguing ri- 
valry of the civil, and the ambition of the military, officers. Though the 
heat during the day time renders it almost impossible to remain in the 
open air, yet it is less troublesome in the habitations provided with spaci- 
ous verandahs, sufficiently keeping back the beams ofthe sun, and freely ad- 
mitting the draught of air ; the total relaxation of the body which we often 
experience in Europe during the hot days of July is unknown in this coun- 
try. Officials, merchants and private persons perform in their offices pro- 
portionately the same amount of business which is usually done in Europe. 

In the large towns the hours of Icisure are spent cither in the company of 
some friends or in the same manner asin Europe. In detached and iso- 
lated places life is spent in a familiar way with the few colleagues more or 
less agreeable, according to the character of the individuals Who are 
thrown in our way. Although in Muntok a society has been founded yet 
little circles of frieads are frequently formed where general joy and cheer- 
fulness reign. Such parties were given by turns, and eyery host tried his 
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best to entertain his company. On Sundays there was usually a great as- 
sem bly at the Residents, where all the civil and military officers appeared. 

The table of an East Indian gourmand displa ys a great variety of dishes 
and the produce of all the four quarters of the globe is represented. The 
native food however jis the best for the European who has overcome the 
difficulties arising from the change of climate. It consists chiefly of 
rice, fowls and fish. The rice is boiled, the water afterwards thrown away 
and the dry rice is taken with curry made of fowls or fishes, and mixed with 
various ingredients, viz., spanish pepper, curcuma, aignous, drassi, ground 
cocoanuts, &c. The natives carry the meat with teir fingers to the mouth, 
which they do with great dexterity by using the fisrt, the little and the 
ring-finger. The Chiuese eat with two sticks and are not behind the Ma- 
lays in dexterity. The Europeans generally have a blue or green hemisphe-~ 
rical glass before them on the table, filled with water and some leayes of 
the orange tree, for washing the hands during dinner. The Chinese are 
seated round the table like the Europeans, the native sits down on the 
ground covered with mats. It is strange that in this country where the 
coffee grows, the latter is not used to a greater extent. Chinese and Ma- 
lays usually take tea. 

For a stimulus to the stomach, strong spices are used, which burn the 
mouth of the European not accustomed to them. They consist chiefly of 
Spanish pepper either whole (Lembok) or ground (Sambal) or preserved 
jn vinegar. The dishes are numerous, and are ingeniously arranged on the 
table by the Malay servants. The enormous quantity of food set on the table 
is alone sufficient to satisfy the hunger. Among the natives a Strange ha- 
bit prevails of expressing their gratification during dinner, which they do 
by Joudly smacking their lips and by belching, laying the hand at the same 
time on the stomach. They have no idea that an European can find such 
behaviour disgusting. However, we must testify to their having generally 
a good sense of decency, and often they may be heard saying, if an Euro- 
peans takes improper liberties, “ ini orang kurang adjar,” (this person has 
been defectively taught. ) 

The dress of the Europeans is light and easy in accordance with the cli- 
mate. A white jacket and pantaloons and a straw hat are sufficient for ap- 
pearance in the public. In populous places however great luxury is indulg- 
ed in, and the European, notwithstanding the climate, parades in cloth. 
If business is concluded, the clothes are stripped off at home, and the per- 
son is covered only with an easy shirt (kabaya), and with wide panta- 
loons (tjelana tidor) which is the common undress, 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF WHAT ARE REGARDED BY THE 
CHINESE AS OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. 


By the Revd. ALEXANDER Stronacu. 


TarovuGnour the émpire of China some vague idea is entertain- 
ed by the people of the existence of one great being, whom they 
designate as Shang-ti,—the Supreme Ruler,—the Supreme Sove- 
reign, or whom they call T’ien, Heaven; and believe that he, by a 
fixed destiny, controls all the affairs of men. The learned among 
the Chinese speak of him,—as he is represented in their most an- 
cient classics,—as having no form, nor sound, nor savour, nor tangi- 
bility ; and to their minds he appears divested of all distinct perso- 
nality. They do not regard this sublime being as properly the cre- 
ator of the universe, nor as possessed of the attributes of eternal, 
and independent existence ; but merely asa vast, all controlling pow- 
er, the producer, and the disposer of all things. ‘The work of crea- 
tion, or of “‘the evolving of the heavens and the earth,” they as- 
cribe to the first man, whom they call P’wan Koo: yet he is never 
regarded as an object of worship. 

In very ancient times idolatry was unknown in China, But as 
age succeeded age the ideas of men concerning God became more 
and more darkened, until idolatry became universally prevalent. 
And now the people generally conceive of Shang ti, Tien, or, T’ien 
Kung,—heaven’s Lord, as residing far, far above, enshrined and se- 
cluded amidst his unapproachable majesty. Their ideas of him are 
mere amplifications of those which they entertain regarding the Em- 
peror. They believe also that the supreme being employs a host of 
spiritual ministers, of various ranks, just as the Chinese Emperor 
has his ministers, or officiating rulers of every grade, set over the 
various provinces, and attending to the complicated affairs of the 
empire. 

These spiritual ministers of heaven they call Shin,—expansive 
spirits, or Shin ming,—illustrious spiritual beings. They divide 
them into the two large classes of T’ien shin,—heavenly, or superior 
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spiritual ministers, and ‘Ti k‘i,—earthly, or inferior ones. These 
shin are the objects whom the Chinese universally worship. 

They rarely build any temple for the worship of Shang ti; there 
Is not one such temple in Amoy, and only one has been erected in 
the large city of Chiang Chow. 

Still the people universally pay te heaven, er te heaven's lord, a 
sort of heartless homage daily. Every Chinese house has a lantern 
suspendet outside the strect door, and directly over the middle of 
the door way, whieh they call Tien kung ting,—heaven’s lord’s 
Jantern, or simply Tien tang, heaven's lantern. ‘These lanterns are 
all lighted up, and ineense is burnt for him. during a short time 
every evening. 

Also one day in every year they profess to devote te his honour— 
the 9th day of their Ist month,—which they call his birth day! Then 
they have plays acted to please him! They spread out tables also, 
and load them with cooked meats and eakes and fruits, and have 
pigs and goats killed and placed, whole and raw, on frames besides 
those tables. 

With this meagre outward homage paid to heaven the people rest 
quite satisfied. They never think it is their duty to worship God 
in the spirit ; nor of regarding, in any way, his authority over them. 

But to Shang ti’s supposed spiritual ministers, the mnumerable 
shin, they erect very many temples throughout the whole land; and 
to the images they make of these shin they render perpetual wor- 
ship. The people generally are well aware that the images are mere- 
ty the work of man’s hand; and before they are consecrated, they 
regard them simply as toys. But after an image has become sacred 
by the performance of certain ceremonies, they believe that the idol, 
or shin, has taken possession of it, and that then it should be regard- 
ed as a proper objeet of worship. These ceremonies are performed 
by Tuouist priest,—the Bhudist priests being considered incapable 
of performing them. After a particnlar image has been got, and 
set up in its place, a table is covered with food, candles are lighted, 
and incense sticks are burnt,—the priest meanwhile audibly reciting 
the set number of prayers; he then takes a pencil, and with the blood 
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of a full grown fowl places ared mark between the eyes of the image. 
All this being done, it is supposed by the people that one of the 
Shin has entered into the image ; and then incense, and offerings, 
and prayers are presented to it. 

Nevertheless the Shin are believed to be sometimes absent from 
their images; and therefore where worshippers come with large of- 
ferings to their temples, bells are rung, drums are beat, and gongs 
are sounded, in order to call them to be present to receive the offer- 
ings, and attend to the requests or the demands of their worshippers. 

As the people conceive of the Shin, or spiritual ministers of Shang- 
ti as invested with characters and dispositions similar to those dis- 
played by the mandarins of the Emperor, they believe that their dis- 
pleasure may be averted, and that they may become inclined to hear 
their petitions, by their offering to them liberal presents, and pro- 
curing plays, representing the manners of former dynasties, to be act- 
ed before them. Hence have originated the specific characteristics 
of idolatrous worship in China, 

In times of extreme drought, the suffering people resort in crowds 
to the temples of those idols which are considered the most power- 
ful and efficient; and, after clothing the images in old coarse attires, 
they bring them out of their temples and expose them to the rays of the 
burning sun, in order that—while the people are all there kneeling 
before them,—they may be constrained to supplicate their high so- 
vereign, Shang ti, to send down rain upon the thirsty ground. 

Near the close of every year, on the 24th day of the 12th month, 
all the Shin are believed to go up to the court of heaven, to render 
to Shang ti, an account for the past year of the state of the affairs 
under their charge: and on that day offerings are presented, and in- 
cense is burnt, to honour them on their departure. 

On the 4th day of the Ist month of the new year they are believ- 
ed to come down to earth again; and crackers are fired off, and in- 
cense and offerings are presented, to welcome them on their return. 

Yet the Chinese generally place entire confidence in the efficacy 
of their idol worship, notwithstanding its earth—born and utterly 
worthless character! 
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Here then we behold a widely extended nation of immortal beings 
manifestly showing that the true God “ is notin all their thoughts.” 
The living God, to whom they owe all they possess, and in whom 
they ‘* live, and move, and have their being,” is to their minds as if 
he had no existence; and never is he spontaneously inquired after by 
any individual of the vast population of this so called “ celestial em- 
pire.” 

These facts are deeply humbling to the foolish pride of man : but 
they should also excite in all who know the truth an irrepressible 
zeal to promote the speedy diffusion over this gloomily dark land of 
‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Je- 
sus Christ.” 


Amoy, China; ALEXANDER STRONACH. 
April 15th, 1848. 
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MEMOIRS OF MALAYS. 


In Malayan villages on the sea coast or on rivers, as we pursue our 
enquiries into the personal history of different families, we are often 
struck with the evidences which they furnish of a wandering dispo- 
sition in the race. But it very often happens that many of the mi- 
grations which we can trace in the lives of the older villagers are at- 
tributable not to a love of change, but to the political and social con- 
dition of the Archipelago. The prevalence of slavery, and the ar- 
bitrary power which rulers and men of rank or influence possess in 
a greater or less degrec, are constantly forcing individuals from their 
native countries. The suppression of slavery would go far to sup- 
press piracy, of which it is the principal incentive. We may des- 
troy piratical boats and Lanun forts, but so long as every river in 
the Archipelago remains a slave mart piracy will continue. 

What has England done to put an end to the cruelties and 
miseries which, directly and indirectly, are caused by slavery in the 
Archipelago? Page upon page of indignation has been published 
against the short comings of other nations, but what are the labours 
for humanity and civilization to which we can point as an evidence 
of the earnestness of our commiseration for the oppressed and the 
suffering, and of our right to condemn the unfeeling indifference of 
others ? Holland may have undertaken a work beyond her power, 
and a sense of this may render her too selfishly conservative, but in 
that part of the Archipelago which, for the last quarter of a century, 
has been subject to our exclusive influence, and with which no other 
European power has even sought to interfere—the Malay Peninsula— 
we have abandoned the people to all the evils with which native in- 
stitutions, native wars, and frequent anarchy are attended. Our 
moral inflaence has been and is absolute here. Have we ever en- 
gaged the Malay chiefs to abolish slavery, to ameliorate those insti- 
tutions which bear most heavily on the liberty and industry of the 
people, to recognize the fact that the aborigines are entitled to pro- 
tection and justice as much as their other subjects ? The age for pure 
Malay institutions has passed away. Their work is ended. They 
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now serve only to harden the hearts, corrupt the passions, and streng- 
then the hands of royal and noble families, which keep the people 
in a state of insecurity with respect both to personal liberty and to 
industry. We might have said that the age for Malay governments 
has passed away. It certainly has, and we should rejoice to see the 
whole Peninsula under European government, as most of it would 
have been long ago, by the desire of its chiefs, if the policy of our In- 
dian government had not prevented it. We have much sympathy 
for the people of the Peninsula, very little for the best of their rulers, 
and none for the greater number ofthem. If England will not take 
upon herself the burden of government, even when the r4jas entreat 
her to do so, she ought at least to remember that wherever she can 
legitimately use her influence with despotic and noxious native go- 
vernments, for the amelioration of the condition of the people, it is 
her duty to do so. We shall return to this subject. 

With a view to illustrate the operation of the institutions and cus- 
toms of the Archipelago, as well as to convey a more familiar view 
of the present state of society in it, we propose from time to time to 
give short narratives of the lives of individuals written down from their 


own mouths. The reader must make allowance for occasional ex- 


aggeration. 


I. 


CHE SOLIMAN’S NARRATION, 


T was born in Tliw4ng in the kingdom of Sambawd. My father 
Pangawa (called by the Malays Jinnang) Pleisé was of Bugis des- 
cent, and my mother Ramia was a pure Sambawanese. They had a 
Jarge family. All were daughters except Oré my elder brother and 
myself. Their names were Miriam, Masié, Siti, Sar4, Silam, Mi- 
nassi, and Seinaé. My father also had three concubines, but had on- 
ly two children by one of them, Hamz4 and Biseh. When I was 
stilla boy my father asked leave of Radin Didnti Désd, who governs 
Tiiwang, to go to Tanah Bugis (Bugis-land) to visit the descendents 
of his grandfather who live there. Permission was given, a prahu 
pidéwd was purchased, and we embarked, 37 persons in all, and 
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proceeded first to Ldbuén Chéri in Sdssik (Lombok) to take in a 

cargo of cotton. We next went to Sugian to meet a number of Bu- 

gis Nakhodas whose praus were about to sail fur Tanah Bugis. It 

was decreed however that my father should die before them, for they 

were not quite ready to leave, and he would not wait for them, but 
sailed alone. On the second day we touched at Tombora, took in 
wood and water, and proceeded. Next morning, when still in the 
Laut Tomboré (Tomboré Sea) and near Pulo Setouda, we saw a 
fleet of seventeen prahus, which bore down upon us, beating gongs 
and shouting. Five of them neared us, threw off their kajangs, 
and fired, killing our steersman Lanté, a Bugis. Dalé, a Mandar 
man, took his place, and we endeavoured to escape. My father 
thought the wind would enable us to leave them behind, and there- 
fore, not to irritate them, refrained from returning their fire. When 
they had thrice fired, my father, seeing that they were nearing us 
and having prayed, (b4cha slawat,) returned their fire. The fight 
was continued a long time until our mast was broken, and only six- 
teen out of the thirty seven left alive. My father proposed to cut a 
hole in the prahu and sink with it, but the other survivors said 
they would continue the fight in the hope of drifting ashore, as we 
were now near it. Six other men fell. and shortly after my father 
was killed, when further resistance was abandoned, and the pirates 
took possession of the prahu. ‘They seized and bound the sur- 
vivors, carried them on board of their prahus, and fastened their 
feet in stocks. I was carried with one of them to one of the prahus. 
They then removed all articles of any value from my father’s prahu, 
and, setting fire to the cotton, cut it adrift. Next day they were 
about to made sail for Sissik, when two ships and a schooner appear- 
ed to the westward, which caused them great trepidation. They 

immediately weighed anchor and sailed for Tanah Milélé. Here the: 

anchored. At this time a prahu of the Raj of Bunératté, Dyan; 

Magassing, who was proceeding with his family to Boni, had alg 

anchored, but, the wind being very strong, its cable would not hold, 
and it was stranded amongst the rocks of Mil4l4. The females 
and children were all carried on shore, and Dyang Méagéssing re- 
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turned to the prahu, and then came in his skochi to the pirates to 
ask assistance, which they promised to send. He got into his sko- 
chi and pulled off towards his prahu when the pirates fired at him. 
He got on board in safety however, and returned their fire with such 
effect that they thought it best to weigh anchor and proceed to Tan- 
jong Tinggérong. On reaching it they went ashore to bathe and 
amuse themselves. Thence they sailed to Bangkallana where they 
sold and bartered a considerable quantity of the booty which they had 
collected. Here my comrade was sold, and J, not wishing to be 
separated from him, asked to be sold also. This they refused, and 
I and another of our crew, named Mirjam, were carried to their 
country, which proved to be the great river Kéhayén.* I fell to 
the lot of one of them named Pangjahan, who took me to his house 
at Mentangi where I lived as his slave for many years. I was treat- 
ed with kindness, and my labour was not severe. I assisted in mak- 
ing ladangs, planting and reaping paddy, and all other work. The 
greatest evil of my condition and that of my Mahomedan fellow 
slaves, for there were several in the house, was that no attention was 
paid to our religious scruples. At whatever hour food was requir- 
ed, and whatever it consisted of, we had to cook it. 

The chief occupation of the Kahayans or Bidju is the cultivation of 
paddy. They are not acquainted with the sdwd or wet cultivation, and 
consequently have to cut down the forest to form new dédangs every 
second, third or fourth year according to the fertility of the ground. 
For moist ground they form small nurseries on the sides of streams 
by laying trunks of trees together and placing large pieces of bark 
over them. On this they put earth to a sufficient depth, and throw 
the paddy seed over the surface. The whole is shaded by a roof 
of leaves. When they have fixed on a place for a new ladang, they 
give a feast and watch the birds of omen—the lang, Antang, tin- 
nang, pantés, papdu and bek&k4. The flight of the lang is most con- 
sulted. If its feelings are pleasant it sails gently and easily over- 
head, and the omen is favorable. If its flight be rapid or irregular, 


* The same river which Dr, Schwaner lately ascended. See Miscella-. 
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denoting agitation, the omen is bad. The cries of the other birds 

furnish omens. They have all two kinds of cries, a good and a bad ; 

the first, if heard on the right, is a decided omen favorable to the un- 

dertaking in view,—if heard on the left, it is uncertain. The bad 
cry heard on the left is decidedly unfavorable, and the undertaking is 
abandoned. When heard on the right, it is uncertain. A favorable 
omen, whether of flight or cry, having been obtained, they proceed 
at any time afterwards when they find it convenient, to commence 

the lad4ng. First, however, they make a small hut in the centre of 
the ground (pusdt lading, navel of the ladang) in which they place 

tippong tdwdr, dédun sdwdng, and déun buls, and burn kdyu ghiru, 

repeating invocations to the Adntu or spirit of the spot, asking his 

permission to fell the forest, and his favour for the crop. They re- 

turn next day, and commence cutting down the jungle. When it 

has lain on the ground fer two months they burn it. They then 
bring the young paddy plants from the nursery to the hut, or for 
dry ground a basket of paddy, repeat their invocations to the hantu, 
supplicate the antangs for a good omen, cover the paddy with leaves 

of the sdwang and sprinkle over it tippong téwar, and then plant 
or sow it around the pusdé lddang. The males present break up. 
the dry ground with sticks, and the females scatter the paddy over 
it. The crop is thrice weeded, and, when it is ripe, they; like the 

Malays, gather the grain by the hand with the aid of the tué. The 

first handful of grain that is plucked is carried to the side of the 

nearest stream, where it is tied to the upper extremity of a stick 

which is stuck in the ground. This is done to let the smdnugaé 

pdddt see itself reflected in the water, and enjoy its coolness. They 

return to the field and gather a considerable quantity of the pddd: 

muda (young paddy) which they carry home, husk ‘it, and give a 

feast. 

When the harvest is finished and all the paddy has been stored 
in the lumbong parei (4llang padi Mal.) every one thinks of 
what he will do next. Some remain idle at home, others go into 
the jungle to collect kayu gharu and rattans, others seek for gold, 
others go into the interior or to sea to collect heads, slaves and 
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booty. Their only weapons on land are the sumpitan and the mau- 
dan, a kind of sword with which they cut off heads. 

Their food is the same as that of Malays, but they also eat animals 
which are forbidden to Malays, such as hogs, monkeys, rats, snakes 
&c. The favorite and chief food is the domestic hog. 

The men use the chdwdt, a piece of cloth about 18 feet long ; * 
they also wear jackets, and headkerchiefs. They are very fond of 
cloths partly woven of gold thread, and of bracelets with which the 
forearm is covered from the wrist to a little below the elbow. Their 
ears have large holes in which they place large rings. Their bodies 
are tatooed with ink. They can only daa little at a time as the pain 
is great and induces fever which lasts for some days. After a success- 
ful foray or decapitating excursion, the men who have been engaged 
in it have more figures stamped on their bodies. 

They live in much dread of the Day4 Pari, a savage tribe who live 
in the interior. They are very bold, strong and ferocious, and of- 
ten make sudden descents to get heads. They have tails which pro- 
ject about a fingers length and are rigid, so that they cannot sit on 
their hams, but are obliged to lie or sit leaning onone side. 

When a man, cither in person, or through his parents as general- 
ly happens when he is young, 1s a suitor for a wife, there is much 
negotiation respecting the balanja, or goods which are presented to 
her parents under the name of marriage expences. They consist of 
slaves, hogs, rice, mats, pillows, curtains, bracelets &c. Even after 
the bride’s parents have agreed to accept what is offered, the match is 
liable to be broken off, because on the day when the balanjé are 
brought, all the relatives of the bride assemble at her house, and haye 
a right to give their opinion as to their sufficiency. Angry discus- 
sions sometimes arise, ending in quarrels and even bloodshed. 

If the balanjé is received, the marriage is celebrated a day or two 
afterwards at the bride’s house. The relatives and acquaintances of 
hoth parties are invited to the feast. A man in authority officiates. 


The bridegroom and bride are seated before him on gongs, or, if their 
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families are wealthy, on blangés. He then takes a cock and a hen, 
cuts their throats with a knife, and lets the blood fall into a cup in 
which he also places the bloody knife. Having dipped his fingers 
in the mingled blood, he touches first the bride’s and then the bride 
groom’s forehead, and so in succession different parts of their per- 
sons from the head to the foot, chanting all the time certain forms. 
When the feet have been marked with the blood, the ceremony is 
completed. <A great feast follows, during the excitement of which, 
if the parties can afford it, a slave is sometimes killed. On the 
earth which is soaked with his blood a large pot of poiled rice is 
emptied. This is mixed with the bloody earth, and the men rush 
forward crying out “ If you are a man, eat! if you are a man, cat !”’ 
till the whole has been devoured. 

Common people are buried, but men of rank or wealth are burn- 
ed as in Bali. The half burned bones and ashes are gathered up 
and placed in a small wooden house on high poles like a rum4 per- 
pati (pigeon house). Slaves are killed, in order that they may fol- 
low the deceased and attend upon him. Before they are killed the 
relatives who surround them enjoin them to take great care of their 
master when they join him, to watch and shamp oo him when he is 
indisposed, to be always near him, and to obey all his behests. The 
female relatives of the deceased then take a spear and slightly wound 
the victims, after which the males spear them to death. 

About ten years ago Sirip Zin, a Pangéran of Pontiané, who was 
then settled at Sdmpet, where he had married four wives, visited 
Mentangi, and, conceiving a liking for me, told Pangjdhén that I 
was 2@ relative of his, and that he wished to carry me with him to 
Sémpet. Pangjdhin consented, and I accompanied him on his re- 
turn. Sirip Zin was exceedingly kind to me and gave me a wife. 
When I had lived at SAmpet for several years I heard that my sister 
Marfam had been carried away by pirates about the time of the rain 
of ashes (the eruption of Tamboro in 1815] and sold at Rhio, where 
she was living. I sent her a letter by a prahu that was proceeding 
to Rhio, and some time afterwards I received a reply from her re- 
questing me to come to Rhio. Sirip Zin would not let me go at that 
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time, but next year allowed me to go away in a Chinese chimpalun. 
I found my sister was living with Jurég4n Che Musa commander of 
a kruis (gun-boat). She related to me that by the rain of ashes the 
rice and all other crops were destroyed in Saémbawa, and thousands 
died of famine. At this time many of the chiefs seized persons and 
bartered them to the N&khodas of trading prahus for a ‘little rice. 
Déa Sangi took my sisters M4ri4m and Ma4s{4 and my cousin Tipé, 
and gave them to a Bugis Nakhoda in exchange for a picul of rice. 
The Bugis brought them to Rhio where he sold Mariém and Tipa 
for twenty five dollars each to the To Bander and carried MAsia to 
Kota Ringin. The Bander made over Tipato his younger brother 
and kept my sister in his house. After living some years with him 
he sold her to Che Kassim one of his Maté-matas. Several years af- 
terwards he left the ‘To Bander’s employment and went on a trading 
voyage to Jav4, and did not return. After he had continued absent for 
three years without making any provision for Mariam, Che Mus4, the 
Juragén of one of the kruis (gun-boats), asked her from the To Ban- 
der, who said he might take her, but the Mata-mata not having paid 
her price, 25 dollars, but made it a debt, the Juraégan would have to 
discharge it. ‘This he did, and Mariam became his wife. When I 
arrived at Rhio they had six children I had promised to return to 
Sampet, but my sister persuaded me to remain at Rhio where she 
found a wife forme. I remained at Rhio for three years, engaging in 
trade, and, latterly collecting gitt4 taban at Tonkal, Indragiri and other 
places along the neighbouring coast of Sumatra. Mr. K. and other 
merchants of Rhio who employed me allowed me eight dollars per pi- 
cul, and I purchased it at prices varying from five to seven dollars 
from the Orang Ldut, who are almost entirely occupied at present in 
collecting gitta. During my absence at Rochor a relative of the [am 
Tuén Mudé named Unku Haji wished to take my wife, her mother 
and sisters into his house, on the plea that a debt of hcr mother to his 
sister Unku Putri, lately deceased, had not been paid. My mother 
in law represented that Unku Putri had long ago freed her from this 
debt, but the Unku Haji ordered them to remove without delay to his 
house. Sceing that he was determined to resort to force, they got 
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a sampan at night and fled to Singapore. On my return to Rhio I 
found my house empty. The Unku Haji sent for me and accused me 
of haying carried away my wife and her family, but I satisfied him 
that they had left without my knowledge. Shortly afterwards I fol- 
lowed them to Singapore. 

My cousin Tipa lived with the To Bander’s younger brother un- 
til his death. She then married Che Abu by whom she had three 
children. She continued however to reside in the Bander’s house 
until his ‘death, when she became the inheritance of one of his sons 
called Haji Bréhim or To Kayo Muda. On Che Abu’s death she 
married Che Amat, who some time afterwards went to Baélf. He 
returned by Lingé where he took another wife, and Tipa on this ac- 
count refused to return to him. She afterwards married Che Jenal 
her present husband. A few months ago Haji Brahim ordered her 
eldest daughter to accompany her uncle Che Su to Linga. To this 
Tipd was averse, and, to prevent her daughter being carried away, 
removed at night to Singapore, where she was afterwards joined by 
her husband who had been absent at Jemaja. 


Singapore, 


31st. May, 1848. \ 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP OF BORNEO.* 
CHAP. 1. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ISLAND. 


Tue exaggerated relations which were promulgated during the 
first years of the 16th century respecting the immense richness of 11s: 
soil of Borneo, attracted to this country the attention of easily ex- 
citable imaginations ; they pleased themselves in prognosticating to 
enterprizing men that this el dorado of Malasia would speedily 
enrich the nation which should have the good fortune to establish 
itself on this island. The adventurous navigators of the time pro- 
mised themselves the most splendid success, and foresaw already 
the most beautiful prospects of amassing in a little time a bril- 
liant fortune; they presumed that to attain it the crews of their 
ships had only to lay them alongside of the coasts famous for the 
richness of their products; that gold and diamonds were found al- 
most at the surface of the ground ; and that the natives offered a 
rich prey from the quantity of ornaments of this precious metal with 
which they supposed them to be abundantly provided. It was the 
office of time to render all these fine projects abortive. These 
dreams of an ardent imagination only issued in grave mistakes. 
Thus were seen to disappear from these seas, the flags of nations 
which had tried to fix themselves on Borneo, or in some of theis- 
lands in the neighbourhood of this great country. Holland, and, af- 
ter her, England, guided by a commercial principle less adventurous 
and more solid, found the means of forming establishments on the 
principal island and took possession of surrounding islands ; there 
they founded factories to serve as points of reunion, at which their 
ships of commerce could find protection and succour in their navi- 
gation of the seas of China and Japan, then very uncertain and ex- 
posed to many dangers. The Company of the Dutch Indies owed 


* From Temminck’'s Coup-d’ Oeil General sur les Possessions Neerlan- 
tia dans U Inde Archipelagique, vol. dl, See yol. I. p. 129 of this Jour~ 
nal, 
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their first success in the Malayan seas to plans laid with genius and 
prudence, and to the large and bold views of colonization which 
animated the Dutch merchants of the period. The possessions 
of Netherlands on Borneo date from this memorable epoch in the an- 
nals both of its merchant and naval marine ; its flag commanded the 
respect of its rivals in the Archipelago, rivals who only endeavour- 
ed to establish themselves in one or two islands where our courage- 
ous marine had not deemed it for their interest to plant a staff 
Circumstances were long favourable to the Company, as well as_ to 
the maintenance of its exclusive commerce in other parts of the Ar- 
chipelago. 'Phis caused it to lose sight of and neglect the means and 
resources which its factories on the west eoast of Borneo would have 
offered in the interior of the country, if their relations had been more 
attended to; it was averse to maintain the necessary force and be at 
the requisite expence for the maintenance of its administration ina 
country of which the products, the territorial extent, and the physi- 
cal constitution were not of a uature to furnish prompt and profitable 
results to its system of monopoly ; hence its administration assumed 
a stationary attitude on these shores. When, at the close of numerous 
reverses and successive mistakes, this Company marched with preci- 
pitate steps towards its decline, if lacked the means of continuing a 
work above its power. It had to resolve to abandon in succession 
the actual occupation of the greater number of its factories on Bor- 
reo. The English Company, incessantly on the watch to turn to 
its profit the fuults committed by its rivals, and ifs commerce al- 
ways ready to profit with energy and determination from the tor- 
por and irresolulion of other commercial nations, made many ef- 
forts to establish itself on the shores of this great land and on the 
islands situated to the north; but circumstances were not more fa- 
vorable to it, and it abandoned these new acquisitions a short time 
after their occupation. The incessant Jealousies amongst the princes 
of the country, their quarrels and the mishaps which followed, made 
them resolve to claim anew the assistance of their old allies. The 
Dutch Company again took possession of its establishments on the 
western, southern and eastern shores ; after that time they were ne- 
ro3 
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glected or only preserved with a political view ; during the Englisl 
occupation, the government of British India did not occupy itselt in 
a greater degree with the interests of Borneo. On the revival of 
the Dutch power in the Indian Archipelago, it applied itself with 
more aim and energy to the condition of the natives; the conduct 
of the princes was better watched, and more direct measures were 
taken against piracy; but government saw its attention too often 
turned away from Borneo by the events which took place in Java 
and Sumatra, and the ill-assured condition of its finances obliged it 
to postpone to another time the accomplishment of its designs. At 
the present day when our power is firmly established in both of these 
islands, it can devote all its care to the extension to Borneo of the 
enjoyment of that active protection which it bestows on its other 
possessions in Malasia. The new administrative measures, as well 
as the efficacious repression ef piracy in the seas between Borneo 
and Celebes, will have for their effect the amelioration of the lot of 
the inhabitants of these islands. 

This summary is sufficient to give a superficial idea of the opinion 
which has prevailed until now of Borneo. We shall devote the rest 
of this chapter to the development of seme general ideas respecting 
this island, while in the following chapters we intend to furnish a 
more circumstantial relation of remarkable events which have hap- 
pened in Borneo, and more particularly of those which are connect- 


ed with the interests of the present epoch. 





Borneo is divided by the equator into two unequal and extended 
parts,.of which the southern is the larger. This island is the great- 
est on the globe after that new world. surrounded on all sides by 
the ocean, which is named New Holland. If we comprise the nue 
merous archipelagoes by which the vreat land is environed, this group 
may be said to occupy more than eleven degrees of longitude and 
about ten of latitude. The geographical position of the principal 
island is between 7° N. L. and 4° 20° S. L. and between 106° 40° 
and 116° 45 E. Lon. Its length from north to south will be about 
300 leagues and its breadth varying from 250 to 150 leagues. Its 
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superficies has been estimated at 13,342 square geographical leagues; 
the more exact calculation which Mr. Melvill de Carnbee has pub- 
lished in Le Moniteur des Indes* gives Borneo a surface of 12,743 
square leagues or 6,992 myriametres ; which makes it 2,589 myria- 
metres greater than Sumatra, and 5,723 myriametres greater than 
Java. ; 

According to Rienzi, the islanders give to their country the name 
of Pulo Kalamantan; while Hamilton pretends that Varouni should 
be the name; this is, says he, a derivative from the Sanscrit Varant 
(born of the sea,) seeing that it is incontestible that many islands, 
once isolated, form at present part of the coast, and that they have 
heen united to Borneo by the deposit which the rivers bear down 
and accumulate at their mouths. 

Mr. S. Miller tells us that the Malay name of Borneo is derived 
from the Sanscrit Bhurni, that is to say land, or country. Piga- 
tetta is the first writer who has made mention of a city on the north 
of the island, which he designates Burné.’ Ramusio, a Venetian au- 
thor who wrote in 1354, uses the name Bornei, and later Barbosa 
wrote Burnei; we did not begin to use the rame Borneo as applied 
to the whole extent of the island until towards the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, although the northern part had been 
previously known under the name of Boerni, now Bruni, Brauni or 
Borneo Proper. 

Old documents make known to us that the Portuguese Lorenzo 
de Gomez was the first of the [European] navigators who approach- 
ed the northern part of this island; he arrived in 1518 in the ship 
St. Sebastien on his route to China. We presume that he gave to 
the country the name of Burni, but he says that the natives term it 
Braunai or Brauni. The travellers who have recently penetrated 
into different parts of the interior, the Dutch Major Muller, Colonel 
Henrici, the members of our scientific commission, Diard, 8. Mul- 
ler and Korthals, as well as the Englishman Brooke, assure us that 
the Dayaks which form the aboriginal population of Bornes, do not 
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nse, and) cannot even have any idea of a specific name appropriated 
to the whole extent of a country, of which the sea bord is even most 
often unknown to the savage and wandering tribes who are separat- 
ed by great distances from each other, and who are dispersed in hordes 
of sinall numbers over the vast extent of one of the largest islands 
in the world. These different tribes are designated amongst them- 
selves by the names which they give to the rivers on the borders of 
which they have established their abodes; it is thus that all the 
Dayaks of the great river Duson (the Banjer of our ma,s) call them- 
selyes Orang Duson (men of Duson) and those of the river Sampit, 
Orang Sampit ; the manuscript memoirs of Major G. Muller and 
of Colonel de Henrici make mention of a great number of tribes 
designated by the names of rivers which have their mouths on the 
western coast : in the north of Borneo Mr. Brooke makes mention 
of Dayak tribes under the names of Sarebus, Sakarran, Jandn, 
Sibnuw &c. established on the rivers which bear those names. 

It appears that all those tribes which at present inhabit the bor- 
ders of the numerous rivers which bear their abundant waters in all 
directions fo the coast, as well as those which are disemminated through 
the elevated part of the interior from whence those immense bodies 
of water flow down, draw their origin from one common. stock, and 
that this aboriginal people were spread over all parts of the island 
before the epoch of the occupation of the coasts by the Malays. 
These nomadie conquerors have, without doubt, given the name of 
Dayak to these aboriginal people. of manners soft and peaceable, 
whom they have easily suceceded in driving from the coasts which they 
have occupied at their expence, and over whom they have, since that 
time, exercised an arbitrary and tyrannical domination. After hav- 
ing abandoned all parts of the coast of their island to these perfidious 
adventurers, now their masters and their oppressors, the aborigines 
were constrained to seek a refuge in the least accessible parts of the 
interior; there they have since led a miserable life, full of privations, 
even depending on the caprice of the Mahomedan chiefs of the coast 
for all that appertains to their first necessities, such as salt, clothes 


and household utensils, of which the Malays can entirely deprive 
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them, when they refuse to submit to the exactions and the rapacity 
of these barbarous rulers. 

‘The coasts and a portion of the interior of this island are divided 
at present into states more or less independent, which are governed 
by Malay chiefs whose principal avocation is piracy, and who, as 
we shall see, oppress in the most inhuman manner, the inoffen- 
sive Dayak population established within the circuit of their do- 
minion. The trading ships of Europeans nations, like the coasting 
vessels of the people of India, dread the vicinity of the coast of many 
parts of this island, particulariy the north and the east, along which 
they are exposed to all the perfidy of the chiefs, masters of the coast, 
and where they are in danger of falling into the power of the pira- 
tical vessels which infest the latitudes of the islands of Sulu and Ce- 
lebes: these freebooters are always certain of finding support and 
protection from the independent princes, who themselves often take 
an active part in these robberies. The interior, or rather the coun- 
tries in the centre of the island, have not yet been explored by in- 
telligent travellers, im whose relations full confidence can be ree 
posed ; for, as we shall afterwards see, exaggerated recitals are not 
wanting as well respecting the nature of the country as the character 
of the inhabitants ; it has pleased the writers to represent the latter 
as hideous savages, eager for blood and carnage, and making ita duty 
to adorn their habitations with human trophies. These stories have 
been contradicted by the narratives of our countrymen who have pe- 
netrated into some parts of the country where the aborigines have 
never had any relations with Europeans. But Borneo occupies 
too large a surface for any European government whatever to suc- 
ceed in exploring all parts of the island in the course of a few years. 
Nevertheless we can say proudly and confidently that the Nether- 
lands Indian Government has already in this respect accomplished 
a beautiful and noble task. More recently itis taking effectual mea- 
sures to extend and consolidate its power in the interior, and cause 
its authority to be respected by the Malay princes who are subject 
to it, as well as by those over whom it exerts its influence through 
treaties and contracts which bind them tothe European power. We 
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flatter ourselves that these measures will have the immediate effect 
of repressing piracy, and annihilating it completely, if that be possi- 
ble, but above all, of lending a succouring hand to the indigenous 
population, whom it is our duty as well as our interest to withdraw 
from the domination of the Malay despéts. 

Thirty years have hardly elapsed since the time when our Go- 
vernment regained possession of our ancient factories; Borneo was 
then a Jand almost unknown to Europe. Sir Stamford Raffles even 
describes it in his writings, as forming @ blank space on the map of 
the world! Now, this large portion of the globe is no longer indi- 
cated by some doubtful lines traced on paper, but this great land, of 
which the superficies is 12,743 geographical leagues, begins to occu- 
py an important place in the annals of geography and cthnography. 
Some parts, but recently totally unknown, have been explored by 
our naturalists ; their journies have also been distinguished by the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the courses of some rivers, the naviga- 
tion of which will offer new routes for developing the commerce of 
the eastern side with the parts of the interior. The supericr officers 
of the army of India have been commissioned to ascend the princi- 
pal rivers which have their embouchures on the east and west, and 
to regenerate these two coasts. Diplomatic missions have been sent 
to renew the former treaties with the allied Sultans, and new con- 
tracts made with many Malay princes of the eastern coast will con- 
solidate our power, while at the same time they are intended to 
protect the natives, and to repress piracy in the seas between Borneo 
and Celebes. But these are only preparatory measures for the at- 
tainment of the ends which ought to be proposed. The future pro- 
mises to government much more important results, if ever so little 
it will continue to consecrate some of the annual surplus which Java 
pours into the treasury to extend its influence in the interior of Bor- 
neo, For this end, let it spare no means for acquiring precise 
notions respecting the physical constitution of these countries, and set 
it as a task before it to penetrate more and more to the centre of the 
country, seeking before all exact knowledge; when if shall have 
made its influence be appreciated in the midst of the indigenous po- 
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pulation, and when the Dayaks have found protection and support 
from the European authority, then the latter will be able to dictate 
its laws and to maintain its power over the Malay princes of the 
coast have who submitted to it, or with whom treaties have granted 
the right ofintervention. To know with exactness the courses of the 
principal rivers and their affluents; to determine their depths, and 
indicate how far they are navigable, are indispensible measures in a 
country which presents no other means of communication with the 
interior. We ought also to ascertain which rivers are most con- 
stantly frequented by the indigenous populations and upon the si- 
nuous borders of which the greatest number of their villages are es- 
tablished ; it will be necessary to undertake researches to obtain 
precise data concerning some principal villages which can be se- 
lected by the Dayaks as entrepéts for their petty traffic by barter 
with the Malays of the coasts, and this particularly with the aim of 
establishing there our posts or small factories, and thus placing our- 
selves in relation with the tribes who will resort there to provide 
themselves with the first necessaries, articles of which it will be es- 
sential to know the nature and the kind desired or sought amongst 
the inhabitants. The greater number of these tribes without 
doubt, have their habitations constructed in the vicinage or along 
the banks of these large rivers ; probably also they are situated in 
localities where other streams join the principal river; it is there 
that we ought to fix provisionally the establishment or chief place of 
our commercial transactions with these people ; it will be necessary 
as far as the locality will admit, that this principal factory be esta~ 
blished in the centre of the country. Now that river navigation 
avails itself of iron steamers, it appear to us that there no longer ex- 
ists any difficulty which could materially obstruct an experiment of 
this nature, which appears to be the only proper way for opening up 
to us the interior parts of Borneo. We shall have still some obser- 
vations to make on this subject in treating of projects of exploration 
and of colonizatiun in this island. 

The geographical position of Borneo relatively to the other pos- 
sessions of the Netherlands in these seas; the very great number 
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of its rivers navigable far into the interior ; the richness of its pro- 
duets and the fertility of its soil; the treasures hidden in the bosom 
of the carth ; its climate, which is said to be salubrious; its adyan- 
tageous position for commerce in the seas of China and Japan ; its 
immense size, combined with its scanty population, which adapts it 
for colonization ; but more than all these material advantages, the 
interest which ought to be aroused in us by the people of the inte- 
rior, bent under the yoke of Malays, whose miserable lot causes hu- 
manity to lament, and for whom philanthropy claims the interven- 
tion of civilized nations ; all these considerations are so many motives 
for engaging the Netherlands government to put their hands prompt- 
ly to the work, in according effectual protection to these oppressed 
Dayaks, whom in the nineteenth century we behold still plunged in 
all the ignorance, which is the companion of misery, as well as di- 
vested of all those spiritual aids of which savage people partake. If it 
is true that we ought to pardon the goverament ofthe old Company 
for not having taken more salutary measures, during nearly two 
centuries when it exercised power in the Archipelago, for secur- 
ing the well being of the aboriginal population of Borneo, it is 
equally manifest that such a feeble consideration will not at this day 
serve to excuse us, if we neglect any longer to fulfil the duty which 
humanity appears to demand from us ; for the masters of the flourish- 
ing metropolis of the Archipelago cannot now admit of any delay 
which would remit to a futare period the accomplishment. of this 
work, in which the national honour is intimately concerned. The 
sympathy in the opinions manifested on this subject by the different 
parties in the European metropolis, joined to the interest which at 
the present day the whole nation attaches to our beautiful intertro- 
pical possessions, are powerful motives to engage the authorities of 
India to take the most efficaceous measures in order that the Dayaks 
should be speedily able to enjoy the benefits of civilization ; and at 
the same time, let us say, these measures are equally necessary for 
maintaining the incontestible rights of Netherlands over the island 
of Borneo. In the midst of the general movement of commercial 


netions, as well as that which manifests itself in the Indian Archipe- 
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ago, and which will augment more and more the development which 
European commerce must necessarily experience in the China Seas, it 
is our interest not to shew ourselves the last in this race; for India, 
China, Malasia and Australia are the cardinal points towards which 
commerce sppears disposed to direct its principal speculations. Let 
us endeavour to turn to profit, while there is yet time, the inheri- 
tance, rich and fertile in resources, which we owe to the persevering 
efforts of our ancestors, and let an intelligent solicitude watch over 
these possessions of Malasia, almost the sole remains of the old com- 
mercial splendour and rich colonies which Netherlands formerly 
possessed,-precious remains which she has had the good fortune to 
preserve at the price of the greatest eoncessions, as well as the hard- 
est sacrifices. 


(To be continued) 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE INTERIOR OF BORNEO (WEST COAST,) 


NO II. 


Karangan, Jannary 14th. 1847. 


OF a body of facts concerning a people situated as are the inha- 
bitants of this vicinity, (and I speak of these only,) the bulk must 
be far other than pleasing: as to the accuracy of what you are to 
read, the notes will convey the personal observations of one who has 
just passed his fifth new year’s day amid Dayak homes, and is not 
himself aware of any departure from fidelity in narrating what is 
founded on the testimony of repeated eye witnesser, or corroborated 
statements of various native informants. Recent circumstances and 
reflections having led me to athorouch statistical examination of my 
immediate neighbourhood, the palpable certainty is disclosed that 
the population is steadily becoming less, in a saddening ratio, by 
excess of deaths over births. For instance, in a population which 
numbered, two years ago, one hundred and sixty, fourteen have died 
and scarcely an infint is to be seen. Within the Jast 8 months an 
almost total deficiency of truly wholesome food has prevailed, and 
famishing, rather than ordinary disease, has caused an unwonted 
proportion of deaths: four adults, of the average age of 45 to 30, 
perished from that small circle last month, and yet of those who 
remain, barely one third are under fourteen years of age. ‘To 
this latter fact I venture to ask a special attention, for, though I 
have given no attention whatever to tables of population, I think I 
cannot be in error in regarding it as singular and ominous of ex- 
haustion : and I would gladly see an opinion from yourself, or sone 
gentleman having data at hand, as to the proper proportion in 106 
for children under the age above named. On turning, at this mo- 
ment, to an ** American Almanac” I observe that, of the white po- 
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pulation of the U. 8. in 1840, not far from 44 per cent were under 
fifteen years of age. while of the slave population (among whom are 
many instances of special longevity) the proportion of children un- 
der ten is fully equal to the proportion under 14 here. Waiving, 
however, all conjecture as to what number of the human family falls 
within the first fifth of man’s ‘‘ three score years and ten,” I return 
to the general fact that the population of Kardngaén has, for many 
years, been diminishing, and is still becoming less with every lustre. 

Te whom the periodicals of the world delight to honor, whose au- 
thority I have never seen questioned—will tell you that not only is 
this co, but property and rights and industry were known, when he 
was a listening, witnessing boy, where ow poverty, squalor and op- 
pression so abound : Prefer to no other than ‘the oldest inhabitant,” 
and, though this venerable link of one century with another may 
paint broadly and warmly. there is a broad and chilling truth in his 
pictures of decline: nay, rather, the blood of a Christian spectator 
Lunt fitly warm with hallow ed indignation at the architects of a ruin 
so well nigh complete, ‘this Dayak of To-Day, indolent, filthy, un- 
grateful, mendicant that you see—lnprovident—unchastely loquaci- 
ous—ingeniously obscene—his very liberty of spirit held in pawn by 
beings viler than himself—trodden as he is is oppression’s very 
wine-press of contempt—feels at times a prompting worth within 
him. and uses to his rulers speech so plain that listening courtiers 
fain would dare admire: God grant that his long—slumbering 
energy may, ere long, lose, by proper means, its incubus, and rise 
to follow fitting guidance to glorious results! Before proceeding 
tao a few of the customs of the Dayak (as here found) I will illus- 
trate, in a word, the fairness of one or two of the adjectives applied 
to hin above: some of them need no setting forth,—others avoid 
the publicity of type perforce. 1 called him “ improvident,” and 
give you as the reason for so saying, that he almost never raises 
a fair & months supply of food for his entire year, and that he has 
been known to buy, this very day, one chupak or one gantang of 
rice for a sum of money which, before the end of three weeks, will 
purchase 12 to 14 similar measures, of a better quality. He has 
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been living upon Sago and other forest-food, and still can do so un- 
til the opening of February furnish his own garners from the har- 
vest-field, but with the trifle of money he may earn he will secure at 
all hazards the only vegetable he really values when a choice is open. 
To the credit of the Dayak I must state my belief that grain thus 
dearly bought is chiefly for the more advanced in life, while justice 
to the vending harpies requires the statement that the price here is 
nearly five fold that which obtained at Pontidnak on the 20th. ult. 
It may illustrate the adjective “ ungrateful” if I mention that men 
who have been employed by me, and received as part of their wages 
(by request) rice at sea board i. e. Pontianak rates, have done their 
work more idly than usual: nor have I been surprised at the cool- 
ness of able-bodied men who have proposed to borrow grain (bought 
at famine prices) on the guarantee of their individual veracity that 
a strictly equal quantity, by measure, should be returned to me af- 
ter the gathering of their crop! On the subject of interest I may 
perhaps have spoken in the letter of last month ; it is its duplication 
of a debt which bears so devouringly upon the Dayak, who is fatally 
prone to incur obligation : a debt of two rupees formed a year ago 
needs no other increment than that which results from neglect to 
pay, in order to reach, by January 1850, the sum of sixteen rupees, 
the creditor having the right of levying on the property, time or per- 
son of his debtor. As many are always in debt, and thus liable to 
be called into temporary and ill-prid service by a capitalist who may 
or may not be “seized” of an estate to the value of two to three 
crowns English, and as a rajah may, at any moment, summon half 
the male population to labor without limit other than his caprice, a 
Day4&k ean never feel that he is master of a day for his own purposes. 
‘The taxation upon purse and harvest is, relatively and absolutely, 
light when compared with the case of other people and regions, but 
pretexts are made for the grossest abuses. Perhaps a semi-idiotic 
but titled lecher demands “ the pride of the village,” with the al- 
ternative of money-redemption ; or an equally worthy fellow in rank 
deposits in the hall of a “ radang’’, with a price of shameless exor- 
bitance affixed, a basket of tobacco, which no lover of that weed 
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would willingly accept at even a nominal cost. Of this latter class 
a case occurred in 1846, wherein a non-compliance, in part, with the 
exaction, entailed upon the head man of a miserable hamlet a fine of 
120 rupees. Let this suffice, for the present, as to general condi- 
tion. Amid all this social degradation, however, there is spirit, there 
is pride: we may, in the progress of our notices, find the Déy4k 
evincing hospitality, intelligence and kindly affections. 


HABITS, CEREMONIES, SUPERSTITIONS, &c. 


A marriage-ceremony I have never attended, but am informed 
that it differs in no essential of form from that of the Malay: the 
obligations of that alliance are often contracted before the age of 
puberty. Ina case of divorce of the character which our scriptures 
warrant, the injured party receives a sum of money adjudged by a 
committee of “di ama” (old folk,—in such a case, males): where 
separation is the result of lesser causes, the repudiating party pays 
a small amount, at the discretion of the judges. Where the inves- 
tigation of a charge of adultery establishes the criminal act of a wife, 
her husband recovers damages from the destroyer of his peace, and 
straightway feasts the court: and here I am sorry to add that one 
husband whom the notoriety of a trial has, on two several occasions, 
pronounced an injured man, is tolerated by public opinion in retain- 
ing as a wife the frail decoy that has thus put money in his purse. 
The voice of this fact is loud and clear. The * damages” awarded 
may be one to two dollars, and as the offender can only secvre that 
sum, in most cases, by unusual industry or by employment from us, 
and as interest and sympathy prompt his fellows to conceal from us 
such a fact, which would close the easier resource against him, it is 
highly possible that the frequency of such cases is not fully known. 
In one case, where both the guilty parties were married persons, it 
was decided that should the man elect (as at first seemed probable) 
to leave his own wife and children and take the paramour as his part- 
ner, the option was open to-him for a sum equivalent to about eigh- 
teen dollars, to the be paid to the worse than bereaved husband and his 
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deserted wife ; he paid the usual moderate fine and rejoined his fami- 
ly, after vainly proffering a request at Oto for employment by the 
year. 

A few words as to a Déydk funeral. The death of an acquaint- 
ance is very commonly spoken or heard of with a smile of levity and 
some jocose remark ; and, though these readily give way to rebuke, 
and are followed by a sufficiently serious manner of listening to re- 
marks npon the solemnity of the event and its connection with an 
endless future, the belief is cherished that, if they are to “‘live again,” 
Sabaiatn will be the scene. Of this “ heaven” of the Dayak I can 
give no reliable account; he has ever been chary of revelations touch- 
ing his religion, and, since the exposure of what he did make known 
as vain and guiltful, has sensitively avoided explanation. A funeral 
occurs, if practicable, on the day that witnessed the death—in con- 
sequence, no doubt, of the universal dread of ‘‘ amot” or ghosts. 
An infant may be still living at 3 o’clock p. m., and, before 5 o’clock 
of the same afternoon, you shall see its yet flexible form borne by 
your door, in the arms perhaps ofa grimly-smiling grandfather, and 
committed, in its bark wrapper, to the earth. It is but a few weeks 
since a case of this precise character occurred, and every ac- 
cessory—the cold, pitiless rain falling at the moment—the miry state 
of the soil—made the act abhorrent. It was like the burial of a 
dog, the witnesses barely two in number. If an infant have attain- 
ed an age at which it interests the indolent relatives—as when it 
can attempt to stand or talk—-the loss is more appreciated ; and in 
whatever case, a boy is more lamented than a girl; indeed if a pa. 
rent who has borne several female children Jose her only son—es- 
pecially when the infant has passed the first year—the grief, perhaps 
the blasphemy, is earnest and sore. An adult is buried with rather 
less of unseemly haste, but, as a rule, if circumstances favour. i. e. 
if the weather be not very inclement, and friends to assume the dig- 
ing ofa grave be at hand, night finds his body absent from its recent 
home for ever. The corpse covered with a white cloth and wrap- 
ped in bark, is borne upon the shoulders of the eldest son or 
nearest friend to the distant burial-place, and, if the grave be not 
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yet ready (or, as in one case that I witnessed, not yet attempted), 
the body is placed in a leaning position against a tree, and the work 
is begun by one or two of the very few present. In the instance re- 
ferred to, a mother had suddenly died in the brief absence of her 
son, and something of sympathy was felt for him as he sat awaiting 
the completion of the work : but it would seem that timidity amid 
the associations of ‘ God’s Acre” compels the Dayak to utter jests 
from the very grave that he is preparing for a friend. The slow 
process was, to open a space of 2 by 24 feet at either end of the in- 
tended grave, leaving an earth-partition between those openings of 
perhaps 15 inches’ breadth : of course, operations soon became dif- 
ficult for the use of a spade at either end, but no movement was 
made for the destruction of the wall between. As I was present 
with a view to conducting a christian service, and the weather of 
noon was very oppressive, J hazarded a personal removal of the par- 
tition, in order that a depth of four feet might be reached without 
a waste of hours; for what reason soever it was allowed to remain, 
I was happy to find that no repugnance seemed to be felt, and 1 
may add that subscquent commendation of the act of assistance (to 
villagers at a distance) would indicate that no special sacredness at- 
taches to the uld custom. On the completion of a grave such as 
would be formed for a European, however, the work is yet unfinished. 
A lateral excavation is now made, from the bottom, of such depth 
in the bank that the body may be quite admitted, and be without 
the line of the falling earth at the re-filling of the grave. At ‘this 
point the chief mourner in the case before us commeuced a piercing 
howl of invocation (1 say it in all kindness) but soon refrained as 
he was aware that prayer was to be offered: the memory of his 
voice, as he sat in the grave looking for the last time on earth upon 
the rigid features of her who gave him birth, is vivid asI write. A 
fence of short stakes was then made before the inner excavation—a 
blanket of bark extended from the foot of it to the lip of the larger 
grave, and the earth was again thrownin and hammered to a smooth 
hard, and regular oblong form, a few inches above the surrounding 
surface, Then followed a ceremony accompanied with some hesitant 
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embarrassment for the folly of it, but courage was summoned, and 
all, seizing the wing and entrails ofa fowl, tore away, each his piece, 
and cast it away—fiercely and rapidly, the while exorcising all 
evil spirits from pursuit and molestation. <A plate, at least, is left 
(and a jar, in addition, is proper) at the head of the grave: in the 
case of an infant, the enveloping white cloth is sometimes carried 
home again, or the rice that was brought is given to an accompany- 
ing dog, neither of which acts is probably in accordance with public 
sentiment. Some sort of entertainment is bestowed by the relative 
of the deceased upon the party who performed the funeral-rites, va- 
rying with the means of the family ; he who can afford it kills a hog 
and presents a portion of pork, &c., to each of those who have as- 
sisted: the dishes in which the food is distributed are of different 
sizes to the bearers of the several duties, and are intended as pre- 
sents 3 immediately about us this is rarely done in full, owing to 
general poverty, but it is manifest that a true history of this people 
as th y here lived when America was a wilderness, or even as they 
were ar hundred years azo, would develope very much of interest- 
ivy superority to what can now be seen or vaguely heard of. 

Of climate I shall say merely that 66° and 88° to 90° of Fah’t are 
perhaps the extremes—at least, such is the experience of a few years, 
with a trifle above 77° as the mean anaual temperature. Properly 
speaking, a d y season is scarcely known, the nearest approach to it 
oceupying the months of summer in Europe. The tremendous force 
of arain-fall is often such as to baffle ordinary comment, and, among 

i descriptive phrases which are furnished from the vocabulary 
3 Daya concecits,  ujatn arai, *sa” (literally ‘a he rain, this!) is 
iti: latest I have heard. Diseases, other than many of cutaneous 
char.eter, are not: mumerous—fever and ague and rheumatism be- 
ing chiefs tie great destroyers are atrophy, neglect and idleness. 
Of various superstitions, ceremonies in time of sickness or general 
mirth ur triumph, jugglery, charms and prevalent habits, something 
may be said at a future day: this record I have made in moments 
caught for the purpose on several different days, and, if it appear 
disjointed, you have in that fact the reason. In the hope that some 
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of the present generation are to see the Dayaks a Christian people 


I write myself 


Yours truly, 
KALAMANTAN,. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS AMONGST THE EUROPEAN PO- 


PULATION OF BATAVIA IN 1847.* 


We have received from the Resident of Batavia a return of the 
Births, Marriages and Deaths which have taken place in that Resi- 
dency, amongst the European population, and persons placed on the 
same footing, during the year 1847, the result of which will be seen 


from the following table :— 























Months Births Moms | pits | Dents | Mariage Deaths Marriages 
January... 19 44 5 
bashes 9 16 6 
March. . 14 19 6 
A pie 8 19 2 
May .. 13 20 J 
June oo... eae 15 23 0 
July .. 14 25 4 
Augast. . si 13 28 4 
September . gatate 21 18 4 
October . 23 29 7 
November ee 15 16 5 
December .. 16 15 6 

Total No.,.... 180 272 50 
Amongst the Births are enumerated :— 

Legitimate children .. ........0-0-- . 138 

Acknowledged ,, a boa Da iehuntnn: bien eae nana es. He 

Natural $3 6 

Adopted 99 . 3 

Total number of children,...... 180 


* ‘We are indebted to the Editor of the Straits Times for this extract. 
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Amongst the Deaths are enumerated :— 


Male Civilians Cee ee ee ore eer aesaas 48 
- NENGTY, | ai oS ee had Hewes ae Sekine 59 
»  Seafaring people.............0......-2...0.. 65 
tae Under 18 years of age................2...... 92 
Total Male Deaths,...... 184 

Females above 18 years, .... 2... 00... eee ee eee 1. 47 
on under 18 years, 2.6 cicsns tases ics §=686 
BOOM ss Sine ck ot jet el oe oh eee rer eases 6 


Grand total, Deaths,.... 272 

Amongst the 50 married couples it may be remarked that 46 of 
the males were civilians and 4 of the Military profession. During 
the year 1846 there was one marriage disolyed. 

On comparing the above results with the return from 1836 to 
1846 inclusive (vide Java Courant. March 3lst., 1847) we must 
conclude 1847 to have been a peculiarly fortunate year. ‘I'he num- 
ber of births from 1829 to 1836 both years inclusive, averaged 184 
to 185 yearly; from 1837 to 1846 inclusive from 189 to 190 births. 
From the latter period to 1847 there was no great difference ob- 
servable. The number of deaths in 1847 was less than in any form- 
er year or from 1829 to 1836 when the deaths averaged 469 yearly 
and from 1837 to 1846 the deaths averaged 460 to 470, whilst in 
1847 the number was only 270. 

The marriages have increased on the average of the years 1829 
to 1846, when they numbered 44 couples yearly ; in the number of 
births and deaths the difference is even much greater. The deaths 
comprise a large portion of military and seafaring single men; a- 
mongst the 372 deaths for the year 1847 we find that 59 were mi- 
litary and 53 seamen, or a total of 114, against 158 civilians and fe- 
males.—Javasche Courant, April 1st, 1848. 
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Maxima and Mintma of atmospherical temperature at Singapore. 











May, 1838. 
Min. Max. 

| 74 90 

2 752 914 
3 732 93 

4 75 95 

5 72 92 

6 40 92 

7 724 924 
8 74h 93 

9 734 93 
10 754 93 

i “5h 90 

12 74h 888 
13 732 882 
14 74 86 

15 74 &8 

16 73 921 
17 73 93 

18 743 89 

19 73 91 

20 195 92 
21 74 91 
22 75h 88 
o> 75 90 
94 73 87 
25 75 g6L 
26 724 i/ 
27 (25 &6 
28 722 
29 721 9] 
30 q3 &3 
31 73h 9) 

Min. 73. 87. 

Mean 4 Max. 89.75. JR. LL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OS. I., II. and IIT. of the JOURNAL or raz INDIAN AR- 
CHIPELAGO ann EASTERN ASIA being now reprinted, 


complete sets can be furnished. 
Vol. I. may be procured half-bound, price 3} dollars. 


The following are the contents of the 6 Numbers and 2 Supplee 
ments forming vol. I. 
I. 


Tue Present Conpition or THE Inpran ARCHIPELAGO, by J._ 
R. Locan, Esq. Member of the Asiatic Society, Corresponding 
Member of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


Il. 


Gutta Percna, by T. Oxtey, Esq., A. B., Senior Surgeon of 
the Settlement of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca. 


Ill. 
Some REMARKS ON THE Dyaks or BANJARMASSING. 


Iv. 
AnnvuarL REMITTANCES BY CHINESE IMMIGRANTS TO THEIR FA- 
MILIES IN CHINA. 
Vv. 


Saartr Bipasari1: <A Malay Poem, with an English Translation 
and Notes, by J. R. Locan Esq. 


VI. 
DeraiLts RESPECTING Cocnin Cuina, by Mer. Le Fevers, 
Bishop of Isauropolis and Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochin China, 


VII. 
Sume ContTrRIBUTIONS TO THE Natural History or tHe Rare 
PLESIA Parma, by the Heer Zu iuincer, M. B.S. &c. 


Vill. 

A Guance at Ruto: by J. T. THomson, Esq., Hon. M. New- 
castle Nat. Hist. Soc. 

1X. 

ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE STATISTICS OF THE PoPpuLATION OF 
Java: by P. Burexer, Mem. Dir. and Sec. But, Soc. ; Med. Serv. 
Neth. India. 

x. 

Nores on THe GEOLOGICAL FEATURES OF SINGAPORE AND SOME 
OF THE Isuanps ADJacENT: by Ligut.-Cotonet Low, c. M. R. 
A.8.& M.A. S.C. 

XI. 

Description or Karran@ BouLone (IN JAVA) AND OF THE 

Brro’s Nest rocks THERE. 


2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XII. 
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REPORT ON THE ISLAND OF BANKA.* 


By Tuomas Horsrretp Esq, M.D. 





SECTION TI. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 


Many of the points and promontories of the western and of the 
northern coast of the island of Borneo have been observed with ac- 
curacy. Situated in one of the most frequented tracks of navigators 
through the Indian Seas, the external geography became an object 
of attention and nautical survey long before the island was known 
to yield any production of importance. 

During later periods several of the settlements on the western, 
northern and eastern coasts were occasionally visited by private ad- 
venturers, but the geography of the interior was not cultivated un- 
til Banka became a British possession, and our acquaintance with it 
is still very imperfect.~ I have attempted a concise description of 
part of the island in order to illustrate the following mineralogical 
account, and the history of the tin mines. The materials for the 
purpose were collected during a journey through the northern and 
eastern divisions. 

In order to haye some authentic guide to direct me in determin- 
ing the relative situation of the principal settlements of the interior, 
I have taken the most distinguished points from the chart of the 


* See the Introduction to this Report ante p. 299. 
VOL. Il. NO. VII, suLY, 1848. B 
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island and neighbouring seas, most recently published for the use of 
navigators. ‘The accuracy of this, though not infallible, has, accor- 
ding to my personal experience, assisted by the information collect- 
ed on the spot, appeared sufficient to form the outlines of a map of 
the island, explanatory of the following description, which is sub- 
mitted with due deference to the candour of those persons, who may 
be disposed and qualified by opportunities of practical information 


or professional pursuits to afford it improvement or correction. 


The form of Banka is irregularly oblong. Its general direction 
is from north-west to south-east, nearly parallel to the southern ex- 
tremity of Sumatra; the passage which separates these two islands 
is one of the most frequented in the Indian seas, and sufficiently 
known as the Straits of Banka. 

The northern and eastera shores of the island are surrounded by 
die southern extremity of the China Sea, and its southern boundary 
is the Java or Borneo Sea. The most northern point of the island 
is called by the natives Tanjong Krassik, and situated in the Jatitude 
of 1 degree and 28 minutes, and the southern pe@at, Tartfong Sum- 
budng-dapur in that of degrees and 7 minutes, south of the equa- 
tor. The extreme western point, Tanjong Batu-Besagab is situated 
in the longitude of 105 degrees 5 minutes, and the extreme eastern 
point, Tanjong Merrun in that of 106 degrees 56 minutes, east of 
London. 

The points of greatest distance in the north aud south are Taén- 
jong Pamudsha and Tanjong Merrun, a line drawn between these 
points, obliquely through the island according to its natural exten- 
sion from north-west to south-east, has a length of 146 English miles. 
The breadth of the Island from Tanjong Batu-Besayab in the west 
to Tanjong Raya in the east is 78 miles. 

Although the original inhabitants have given names to those dis- 
tricts in which they reside as well as to the establishments of the 
Malays and Chinese, to many of the rivers, points, mountains &c., 
of the island, yct there is no general subdivision which can facilitate - 
the description. I have therefore adopted one which is pointed out, by 
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the natural form of the island. According to this one portion may 
be properly denominated the western division, another the northern 
division, and the third, which comprizes the great body of the is- 
land, the sowlh eastern-division. The boundaries and extent of each 
will be pointed out in the following geographical details. 

A number of small islands are found in the seas surrounding the 
coast of Banka; the most considerable of these are 1. Pulo Punjing, on 
the eastern coast opposite the discharge of Mardwdng-river ; 2. 
Pulo-Lipdr near the south-east extremity, forming a strait cailed 
hy the natives Selat-Lipar, but neither the situation of the strait nor 
of the island has yet been determined with accuracy ; 3, @uso-Parr, 
erroneously called Lusi-p4ra, at the southern entrance of the straits 
of Bauka, between this island and Sumatra; 4, the Ndugkd islands, 
nearly opposite the discharge of the river of Selan, besides a num- 
ber of small islands whose name and situation have not been ascer- 
tained. 

My endeavour has been, in the following geographical account of 
the island, to point out as nearly as possibly could be done, with my 
sources of information, the situation of those places which will be 
mentioned and refered to, in the description of the settlements and 
mines of the island, as well as in the detail of the mineralogical and 
botanical remarks. I have been solicitous, as far as possible to inves- 
tigate and point out the principal rivers, the bays, the most promi- 
nent points of the coast, the mountains and ridges of hills, the set- 
tlements of the Malays and Chinese, and the divisions adupted by the 
origig# inhabitants. 

The remarks of a general nature, the description of the face of 
the country, the inhabitants, their mode of life and occupations, the 
atate of agriculture, the history of the different settlements &c., will 
be contained in the journal, or form subjects of separate essays.* 
My object at present is a concise and clear description of the island, 
and my only ambition a moderate degree of accuracy. 


The Wesrern DIVISION of the island is comprised between the 


* See the Introduction, ante p. 299. 
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northern part of the Straits of Banka, and the Bay of Jebus. It forms 
a separate peninsula. It is divided from the great south-east division 
by a line drawn obliquely across the island from the discharge of the 
Mendu river to that of the river of Maréwang. The line of boun- 
dary between the northern division is supposed to extend from the 
mouth of the river of K4mp4k to the source of that of Marawang, 
which it follows to its discharge. This division therefore comprizes 
a considerable portion of the central parts of Banka: but it becomes 
gradually narrower as it approaches the eastern suore. The advan- 
taves of this division will appear in the sequel: any other arrange- 
ment would separate those districts which are united under one na- 
tive chief. 

From the discharge of the Mendu river, the coast takes for a short 
distance a nearly northern, and after this, upon the whole, a western 
direction to point Tanjong Kaliin, the extreme south-west point of 
this peninsula; its stretch is now north, with some slight deviations 
to Tanjong Bunud, and then east, inclining to north, to its Junction 
with the northern division, at the discharge of the river of Kampak. 

This division of the island, although secondary in point of anti- 
quity fo the former settlements at Bauko-kutto, near the foot’of the 
Permissdang hills, has heen the most important since it was acquired 
by Plembang, and since the Tin-mines were discovered and worked. 

Towns of Minto and villages of the District.—The first esta- 
blishment of any note by the princes of Plembang was at Minto. 
This town is situated nearly four miles from the extreme south-west 
point of the peninsula abovementioned. It contains at present the 
Jargest number of inhabitants collected in one place, although there 
is nothing peculiarly remarkable or favourable in its situation, except 
its vicinity to the river and capital of Plembang. It consistsof a lohg 
range of houses, built nearly parallel to the shore, with some regula- 
rily as to its longitudinal extent, on a narrow sandy plain, bounded 
somewhat abiuptly in the north by a steep acclivity, which has a 
winding direction. The plain is consequently unequal in breadth, and 
the town is accommodated to the space remaining at the foot of the hil,l 
Which in some places admits of a double or triple range of dwellings. 
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The western portion of the town is built, upon the whole, with 
most regularity ; it is divided, where the space admits, by neat cross 
ways; near the centre, where the acclivity of the hill is less abrupt, 
the houses of the Ranga (the chief of the village) and of several 
other of the principal inhabitants, are built on the eminence. Be- 
yond the centre the sandy plain is more extensive, but the dwellings 
are spread over it with less order; towards the eastern extremity they 
are again confined by the steepness of the hill. From the roads the 
whole range of dwellings which forms the town cannot be taken in- 
to one view without interruption, large clusters of trees are spread 
through it, which conceal the houses in various situations. 

The houses are built in the usual Malay style ; elevated from the 
ground by poles or pillars, and containing an open space below. Those 
of the more wealthy inhabitants are lined on the sides with planks, 
the others with the bark of trees. The roofs consist of Ataps, which 
are prepared from the leaves of the N/pd palm (the nipa fruticans) 
into a covering resembling thatch. 

Several of the chief inhabitants have extensive dwellings, con- 
structed with considerable neatness, divided into various apartments 
and affording a good deal of convenience: those of the poorer class 
consist mostly of a single room. The aggregate number of houses is 
357 and of inhabitants 1546 (N.B. about the end of July A.D. 1813.) 

A river called Sungie Minto-Tawar discharges itself into the sea 
about the middle of the town ; Sungie Minto Azin is situated nearly 
a quarter of a mile to the west; the outlet of Sungie-Telok Robiya 
is near the eastern extremity. Separated by an eminence extending 
abruptly to the shore, about half a mile further east, we meet a dis- 
tinct village, on asmall rivulet, called by the same name, Sungie- 
Baru ; it is considered as belonging to Minto. 

The environs of Minto differ in no degree from those of other 
parts of the island in which settlements are formed. No species of 
culture is carried on with any regularity. The hill which bounds 
the town towards the interior is covered with fruit trees of every kind, 
which form, in a highly fertile soil, an artificial forest, growing in 
promiscuous luxuriance, 
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A new establishment for the various duties of government in this 
part of the island, has lately been formed on the eminence about 
half a mile above the town. 

The former and present condition of the mines of Minto, will, be 
described below. 

Several small villages and hamlets are dispersed through the wilds 
in various directions from Minto: the chief of these are at Ddrdt- 
lamd, Kaddur and the hill of Dulang-pitsha. Durdt-lamd consists 
of the dwellings of a number of mountain people, (by which name 
the original inhabitants are usually distinguished) who formerly 
sought a retreat in this part of the island ; from the southern districts 
they are united under one chief called Tje-wdng* and live in their 
usual manner, separately dispersed through the country north-west 
of Minto, on a rivulet of the same name, towards the extremity of 
the peninsula. Duldng-pitsha lies west, and Kadur nearly north 
from Minto, these both contain a small number of families. 

The river of Minto-Tawar rises in this part of the country by 
three springs, called Sungie Darat-lama, Sungie Babi and Sungie 
Deyang. A large settlement of Buginese existed furmerly at Tan- 
jong Ular, containing a Jarge number of families, and a population 
of several hundred souls. Mendshelang, Sungie Reang, Anashle 
and Beal will be mentioned in the account of the mines. 

The mines of Pauléngds are situated in a dircetion north inclin- 
ing to the east, at a distance of about 10 miles from Minto: Rdng- 
dm is a Chinese village about 4 miles to the east, nearly half a mile 
from the shore, partly in a valley, partly on the declivitics of a hill. 
It contains about 25 houses, built in the usual Chinese style and 
nearly 60 male and 30 female inhabitants. About 25 of the Chinese 
of this village are miners; the rest live chiefly by horticulture and 
hy the rearing of hogs, to which they pay uncommon attention, as 
they are profitably disposed of to the miners aad other inhabitants of the 
neibourhood ; a few of them are fishers. A large mine is situated 
near the north-east extremity of the village which will be mentioned 
elsewhere. 


é * Jennang? Ep. 
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Penjalin-belo, sometimes called Rangém-baru, lies about 1 mile 
further eastward. and nearer to the sea, from which it is separated 
by aslight narrow eminence, covered with jungle. It contains the 
vestiges of a former extensive cultivation, and has become remarka- 
ble in consequence of the temporary establishment of a convalescent 
Hospital in the commencément of the year 1813. Between Penja- 
lin-belo and Rangam are the remains of a former settlement at Suz- 
gie-buntu. 

Belo, nearly one mile further eastward, is at present an inconsi- 
derable village, containing about 12 Malay and 15 Chinese families; 
it is situated above half a mile from the sea, ina low plain, near the 
bank@Pof a river, larger than that of Minto-tawaér abovementioned. 
It was formerly one of the principal tin districts of Banka, but has 
declined with the exhausted state of the old mines 3 those which are 
at present worked, are situated nearly 8 miles in the interior, in a 
direction (from the village) north or north-east, near the center of 
the peninsula at Meng-gelém and Pait-dulang; the former is the 
most important. 

The eastern portion of this peninsula, to the district of Tampe- 
lang is, near the coast, an uninterrupted almost inaccessible desert, 
the interior is divided into several districts which are inhabited by 
the mountain people, and will be mentioned in the sequel. 

Timpelung lies nearly 25 miles to the eastward of Belo, near a 
small river of the same nan.e. It was formerly inhabited by Chi- 
nese, who worked the mines in the neighbourhood in a regular man- 
ner. As they committed a number of oppressions on the mountain 
people, these united against them, and, assisted by the Malays who 
lived here, compelled them to retire. Tampelang has, during the last 
twenty years, been repeatedly ravaged by the pirates: at present a 
small number of mountain-people work several inconsiderable mines. 
The former stockade, built with uncommon care and expense by the 
Chinese, still remains nearly entire : it contains at this period, with 
the neighbouring village, a population of 16 families, Malays and 
mountain-people. 


Rivers,—Having mentioned the chief villages and settlements, 1 
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proceed to enumerate the most considerable rivers along the coast of 
this western division, from its boundary in the south, to its connec- 
tion with the porthern division, 

At the mouth of the river of Mendu I have placed the point of 
separation between the western and the south-east division of the 
island. ‘This river rises near the confines of the district of Pangkal- 
pining, from the eastern parts of the island, and from its direction 
has been made use of for carrying ona direct intercourse from Min- 
to to the eastern settlements. At Pungkdl-Mendu, which can be 
reached from the discharge in one day, a village is at present estab - 
lished or at least planned; the inhabitants of which will assist in 
carrying on the communication between the places mentioned. Se- 
veral small islands are placed before the discharge of this river, the 
chief of which are Pulo Antu and Pulo Meddang. 

The river of Kutto-waringin, discharges itselfs about two miles 
to the north of that of Mendu; it is formed by two branches, the 
chief of which is called the river of Dshuruk and rises in the low, 
marshy plains, to the north of that village towards the foot of the 
mountain Mérdss : the second branch, which passes the stockade of 
Kutto-waringin, is less considerable. These unite several miles be- 
low the stockade, when the river pursues with various curves a south- 
west course to the sea. 

The river of Timpeldng is vot considerable, but that of Dshering 
is one of the largest of the island, and at its discharge nearly a mile 
wide. It rises in a district of the same name near the foot of the 
mountain Marass, pursues, upon the whole, a course from north-east 
to south-west, receives numerous branches, and discharges itself into 
an extensive bay which will be mentioned in the sequel. As well 
this river as that of Sukdl, the next in succession on the coast, whose 
outlet is about two and a half miles to the east of point Tanjong 
Punie, pass through a country which is waste and almost uninha- 
bited, being only occasionally visited by the mountain people, when 
in search of spots to form their temporary rice-plantations. Exten- 
sive swamps, called rawangs by the natives, partially inundated and 
covered with shrubs, occupy in many places the banks of these ri- 
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vers. Several miles to the west of Tanjong Punie, the river of Be- 
lo discharges itself into the sea ina direction nearly south of the 
village of the same name above mentioned. Following the coast in 
a western direction to point Tanjong Kalian, we meet in succession 
the mouths of numerous rivers and rivulets, as Sungie (or river) 
Pendjalin-belv, Sungie Buntu, Sungie Rangém, Sungie Puit, Sun- 
gie Gemuru, Sungie Nebun, Sungie Buru, Sungie Teluk-Robeyd, 
Sungie Minto-tawir, Sungie Minto-Azin, Ayer-Bugis and Ayers 
Batu-rékkit, at the foot of the hill near the establishment at Fort- 
nugent ; besides several inconsiderable rivulets. 

Between the points Tanjong-Kalién in the south, and Ténjong 
Ayer-Mas in the north, the rivulets of Tembelu, Mendsheling, Ne- 
bun, Refing, Andshel, Beat, Mendul and Sungkay, flow, nearly in a 
western direction from the foot and environs of the Manumbing hill; 
after which, proceeding along the coast, Sungei Rambat, Sungie Men- 
teb4 and Sungie Palangas discharge themselves successively into the 
Bay of Jebus. Of these rivers, the last is the most important; it 
rises from a hill east of Manumbing and passes the mines, which, 
after if, are named Palangas. 

The river of Kémpdk, which discharges itself into the Bay of Je- 
bus near a village of this name, is one of the most considerable of 
this part of the island : it has different denominations in its course. 
Two of its principal branches arise from the hills to the east of M4- 
numbing, the first of these, proceeding up the river, is called Sungie 
Kédtul, the next Sungie Pisdng. The principal stream is now call- 
ed Sungie Jebos, and soon sends off a smaller branch, taking a 
northern course, on which the stockade of Jebus is built. Higher 
up the river receives the name of Sungie-Butun, probably from the 
district where it rises. About one mile above its discharge into the 
bay, the mouth of the river is divided by several islands, the princi- 
pal of which are Pulo Selaét and Pulo Besar. 

The Bay of Jebus, sometimes called the Bay of Sungie-bulu, is 
comprised between point TAnjong-Genting in the north, and the 
points Tanjong Ayer-Mds and Ténjong-Bunud in the south. Its form 
is simple and regular: the depth of the water gradually diminishes 
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from 8 to 3 fathoms, the bottom consists chiefly of mud. As far as 
has been ascertained the middle is completely-clear and safe, several 
rocks are pointed out near the shore by the natives at Batu-Merdw4, 
and near the discharge of the river of Kimp4k; vessels are completely 
sheltered in it during the east monsoon. 

Leaving the points just mentioned, at the southern extremity of 
the Bay of Jebus, and pursuing the coast towards the south, we 
meet, after the inlet and rivulet at Beat, the points Tanjong Ulér, 
Tanjong Batu-Batumpa and Tanjong Batu-Besdyéb, between which 
several inconsiderable rivulets and bays occur which are noted on 
the map. A reef of rocks extends to the north-westward from Tén- 
jong Bunud, and another between Tanjong Ular and Batu Batumpa. 

That extensive bay which is comprized between point Tanjong 
K4lién in the west and point Tanjong-Punie in the east has lately 
attracted much notice, in consequence of different settlements which 
have been formed on it. From the principal town it is generally 
called the Bay of Minto. It is foreign to my object, at present, to 
point out the advantages and defects of its various parts, in a nauti- 
ca] point of view, or to determine the question, whether any of them 
is calculated for a port. ‘This has already been partially done by 
professional men. I shall only remark that the western part, Tan- 
jong Kalian, which, as far as regards convenience of landing and dis- 
position for defence, is best calculated for a permanent establishment, 
as disqualified by the deleteriousness of its atmosphere ; while the si- 
tuation of Minto, judging from its antiquity and the character it has 
acquired among the natives, will probably be fourd less objectionable 
in point of healthiness, though far inferior in the requisites for form- 
ing a convenient port. 

At each of the extreme points of this bay a considerable reef of 
rocks exists, at the distance of several miles from the body of the is- 
Jand: the western is called Kardng-Hajie, the eastern Kardng- 
Brdm: the situation of both is marked on the nautical charts. Pur- 
suing the coast of the island to the east, another projecting point 
occurs in this direction, called Tdnjong Tddd: the bay between 
these two points is not very deep, and near the western portion an 
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extensive reef of rocks is met with, projecting beyond the surface, 
which from the number is called by the natives Kdrdng Sdribu. 
Nearly one mile to the east of this, at the discharge of the river 
Sukél above mentioned, is a small point, called by the same name. 
About half a mile to the west of Tanjong-Tad4, a remarkable reef of 
bluff rocks extends beyond it into the ocean, which is named Batu- 
bedown. Tanjong-Tada4 is considered by the natives who frequent 
this coast in small prahus, as equally distant from the town of Min- 
to and the mouth of the river of Kutto-wdringin. 

The bay formed between point ‘Tanjong-T4d4 in the west, and 
point Tanjong Ressdém in the east is more extensive than the form- 
er: the distance from the two extreme points is nearly 13 miles: i¢ 
receives the river of Dshering, ore of the largest of the island. The 
western portion, from the mouth of this river, is completely free 
from rocks ; two small rivers, Ayer Prdfdp and Ayer Dsheyley emp- 
ty themselves into this bay between the mouth of Dshering river and 
Tanjong ‘Tada. About 3 miles to the eastward of point Tanjong 
Ressam, the village of ‘Tampelang is situated on a small river of the 
game name. A small island, Sambubudng, lies on the coast south of 
the river and very readily directs to the settlements. After the 
smaller points of Tanjong Rdyd, Tanjong Seleppu and Tanjong 
- Djurung-patt, follows in the south-south-east the discharge of 
Kutto-wdringin, and, two miles further in the same direction, that of 
Mendu-river, as above related. Several small islands are met with 
on this part of the coast, the chief of which are Pulo Wedddng and 
Pulo Antu tothe west of the discharge of Mendu river, about 2 miles 
from the shore. 

The chief mountain in this division of the island is that of Jf«- 
numbing, erroneously called Manopin hill: it occypies almost the 
whule of the extreme western portion of this peninsula, and its des- 
cending sides extend towards the Bay of Minto in the south, and 
towards that of Jebus in the north ; a hill of less elevation is united 
to it in the west which is called Duldng pitja and another Gunung 
(hill) Kukus in the east. The general direction of mount Mé- 
numbing with its appendages is from west to east: a more de- 
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tailed description of a portion of it will follow in the mineralogical 
account of this part of the island. 

At no great distance from the eastern appendage of Minumbing, 
several low hills extend in the same direction, forming an interrupt- 
ed range : the first of these, next to Kukus, is the hill Murut, which 
is followed by Gunung Ketukul, and, several miles further eastward, 
by Gunung Panjang. 

Several other long extended ranges of low hills occur in the east- 
ern parts of this division of the island, whose situation is not yet ac- 
curately determined : those I noticed at a considerable distance are 
the hills Assém, Singgiri and Pdnddan of the natives; besides nu- 
merous less considerable elevations, which will be mentioned in the 
Journal in the accounts of the districts inhabited by the mountain 
people. 

The interior parts of this western portion of Banka are inhabited 
by the original race of the island, commonly called mountain people. 
Their chief retreats or villages to th2 south and west of Minto have 
been mentioned above. The other districts they inhabit are that of 
Pising between the mountain Manwmnbing in the west and Md- 
riss inthe east; and that of Kutlo-waringin, comprized between the 
mountain Marass in the north, the discharge of the Mendu river in 
the south, aud the districts of Marawang and Pangkal-pinang in the 
east, the former is subdivided into the smaller districts of Pungur, 
Dshering, Suk-kouw, Ketippe and Emp ing, and the latter into 
those of Depnd, Dshuruk, Grungdng, Kedialu, Nyalouw, Bikung, 
Mardss, Sekd, and Dshempurd. ‘Their relative situation, as far as I 
was enabled to determine, will be pointed out onthe map, and their 
extent of population, importance and mode of government, in the 
account of the original inhabitants. 

The Nortuern Division of Banké comprizes that portion of the 
island which is situated to the north of a line extended from the dis- 
charge of the river of Kamp&k in a south-east direction, along the 
foot of the mountain of M4rass, to the source of Maraéw4ng river, 
to its discharge. Part of the western and the northerr and eastern 
coasts of this division are bounded by that part of the southern ex- 
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tremity of the China Sea, which forms the general boundary of the 
island, and encompasses those of the neighbourhood. ‘The Bay of 
Kl&bbet subdivides it into two separate parts or peninsulas, one of 
which I have denominated the western, and the other the eastern 
peninsula: these will be deseribed in succession, after those details 
which are of a general nature. 

From the discharge of the river of Kamp4k to point Tanjong Gen- 
ting, the coast forms part of Jebus Bay ; here, after the discharge of 
the river of Sungie-bulu, the only place of note is Teluk Nepd, the 
usual anchoring place for small vessels. Pursuing the direction of 
the northern coast to the eastward, we meet the following points 
and rivers, which I shall enumerate in succession, referring to the 
map for their relative situation and distance viz: northward of point 
Tanjong Genting, the river Sungie Bombong, point Tanjong Peny4- 
bong, the river Dsherinkst, point Tanjong Pamudsha or Pengudsha, 
an island of the same name, the outlet of the river Sek4 (in a bay 
between the last point and) point Tanjong Laydng, point Tanjong 
Penémbing, two islands Pulo Prut and Pulo Keddik, Pengémé river 
(sometimes called the river of Mamp4ng) point Tanjong M4ppet, 
the river Dshebu, asmall river Sungie Munkus, the extreme north- 
ern point Tanjong Siéngouw, and, after a short inclination of the 
coast E. S. E. the point Tanjong Mellailé, which terminates in the 
north-west the Bay of Klabbet. 

Passing the entrance of the Bay, we meet at its north-east ex- 
tremity the point Tanjong Tudd. About a mile, directly to the west 
of this lies the island Pulo Penyuso, (from which sometimes the 
whole bay takes its name) and which directs the course of vessels 
into it. Between Pulo Penyuso and Tanjong Tada, lies a smaller 
island called Pulo-Tdnjong-Tadd. Following the coast from this 
point to the east, about 9 miles, we meet the point Tanjong Batu, 
north of which lies a small island pulo Mengkudu, a deep bay be- 
tween the last mentioned points, is little known, the cxtreme point 
in the north about 3 miles further east is Tanjong Krassak. The 
coast now takes nearly a south-east direction, and after a distance 
of nearly 15 miles, we meet the projecting point Tanjong Tuwing, 
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the bays and smaller points along the coast have not yet been deter 
mined. Several miles to the south of Tanjong Tuwing we find the 
island Pulo Simbang nearly opposite the discharge of the river of 
Mapur. <A small point, to the west of the island is called Tanjong 
Mapur. After two less considerable points Tanjong Bdtu and Tén- 
jong Léyang follows the projecting point Tanjong Rayd beyond 
which the coast return considerably to the west, and then pursues, 
upon the whole, a south-eastern course, in conformity to the general 
direction of the island, to the furtherest southern extremity. Be- 
tween the two last mentioned points, Tanjong Rayain the south and 
Tanjong Laydng in the north occurs the Bay of Sungie-lidt, which 
will be noticed more particularly in another place. 

The bay of Kidbbet is frequently referred to in the affairs of Ban- 
ka, and deserves some attention ; the mines however, which at pre- 
sent remain in its vicinity are of secondary importance, and the bay 
appears to the writer, interesting chiefly for the purpose of carrying 
onan intercourse between the western and eastern settlements (or 
between Klébbet and Sungie-lidt) by means of small vessels. A re- 
gular survey having been made of the bay, I refer to that for the 
necessary information relating to its importance and advantages in a 
nautical point of view : my object at present is to give a concise feo- 
graphical account of it in connection with the other parts of the 
island. 

The Bay of Klbvet consists of an outer and an inner bay, the 
latter is again subdivided by several projecting points. Its general 
direction is from north to south. The outer bay is comprized be- 
tween point Tanjorg Mellallé in the north-west point Tanjong Tada 
in the north-east, point Tanjong Ru in the south-west and point 
Ténjong Méutung in the south-east : at the two last points the bay 
is cousiderably contracted, while the direction of the coast from 
Ténjong Ru to Tanjong Mellallé is upon the whole, north-west and 
north-east. Through the western portion of the bay is dispersed 
numerous rocks, some projecting beyond the surface others conceal 
ed: between the two extreme points of the eastern coast of the bay 
the direction is nearly directly north and south, and here the passage 
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is safe and open, being close to the western extremity of Pulo Pi- 
nyuso, the island above mentioned. 

Between one and two miles north, a little east, of Tanjong Ru, 
are situated two small high rocky islands, called by the same name 
Pulo Kidppd. In taking a distant view of the numerous rocks dis- 
persed through the western portion of the outer bay, many of them 
have the appearance of islands being partially covered with vegeta- 
tion. 

Along the eastern coast of the inner bay the most conspicuous 
points are Tanjong Luttong and Tanjong Sumut; and along the 
western coast Tanjong Sunur; the latter extends a considerable 
distance into the bay. (For a more distinct idea of the relative si- 
tuation and distance of these different points, as well as of the river, 
to be enumerated in the sequel, J refer to the map.) 

This bay receives a large supply of rivers form all the neighbour- 
ing districts, which I shall enumerate in succession, beginning at the 
eastern point of the inner bay, (Tanjong Mantung) A few miles to 
the east-south-east of this point we meet the outlet of the river of 
Pandjie, ona short, abrupt branch of which resembling more an inlet 
than a river on which the stockade and village of Belinyu are built; a 
few miles further south follows the river Pandjie Kddjut, both these 
are of moderate size. The rivers of Rumpd and Ddntd are less 
considerable that of Dje Luttung is nearly of the same size as the 
river of Paéndjie and that of Lumut is somewhat larger. Having 
passed the discharge of two small rivers, Sungie Terus and Sungie 
Seléjouw, we meet, near the southern extremity of the bay the out- 
Jet of that of Sayang one of the largest of this part of the island. 

Of the rivers which discharge themselves into the western por- 
tions of the bay those of Tennum of Sembubur of Sepdng and of 
Anten are most considerable, amongst which the smaller rivers of 
Minjang, Bahdn, Mendk, Kdndis, Sewukko, Tengalang, of Slim- 
pang and Bdkki fiow likewise into the bay following the coast 
of the bay beyond Tanjong Ru, we meet in succession the out- 


lets of the rivers Gemuru, Semulud, Meleto, Kldbbet, Jshupdt, 
Nonok and Lemouw, 
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The chief islands contained in the inner bay are Pulo Mengku- 
bung nearly opposite to point Tanjong Luttung; Pulo Nanas, a 
small distance to the south-west of Tanjong Ru: Pulo Meddéng and 
Pulo Kambing, further west nearly opposite the discharge of the 
river of Anten. The island Pulo Dante is situated between the 
points Tanjong Luttung and Tanjong Lumut, near the east, and 
Pulo Bettung near the west side of the bay. 

Near its termination in the south, the inner bay is divided by Pulo 
Mendk in a direction nearly north and south, opposite the discharge 
of the river of Lumut; in the same direction, but further south, and 
a little westward, are‘the smaller islands Pulo Burung, Pulo Buhdn 
and Pulo Kemudi. 

A number of settlements both of the original inhabitants and of 
the Chinese, existed formerly along the outer and inner bay, they 
have all been deserted in consequence of the inroads of the pirates, 
except the following inconsiderable Chinese villages of Bettun near 
the discharge of the river Simbubur, and at Jennum and Porso. 

Besides the rivers above mentioned, which discharge themselves 
into the Bay of Klabbet, the chief rivers of the western peninsula are 
those of Sungie-bulu, Sungie Bombang, Sungie Dsherink&ét, Sungie- 
Seka, Sungie M4mpang or Pengana, Sungie Dshebu, Sungie-Mun- 
kus and Sungie Palla, they generally arise from the elevations of the 
central parts of this peninsula. The river of Anten has the same 
source ; it discharges itself a few miles to the south of Tanjong Ru, 
from the convenience of its course, it is often followed by the natives 
in their intercourse between the western and eastern peninsula or 
between the settlement at Klabbet in one, and at Léyang in the other. 
At Pangkal Anten, about 5 miles above the discharge are still the 
remains of a former establishment. 

Of the principal rivers of the eastern peninsula which discharge 
themselves into the Bay of Klébbet those of Pandjie or Belinyu and 
of Lumut will be mentioned in the account of those settlements. 
The river of Lay4ng empties itself into the southern extremity of 
this bay. Near the discharge and several miles of its course itis 
very wide and deep, and receives successive supplies from the small- 
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er rivers of the neighbouring country : its direction (with many in- 
tervening curves) is east inclining slightly to the south. It pene- 
trates far into the eastern peninsula, and at the present period is 
interesting chiefly for the purpose above mentioned of carrying on 
an intercourse with the settlements of the opposite peninsula, as the 
inines of Layang are no longer worked. 

The other rivers of the eastern peninsula are those of Mapur, Je- 
nianz, Sungie-liat, Bedukkan, Nipa, Robo and particularly that of 
Marawang. This river, whose course I have followed in marking 
the boundary of the northern and western division of the island, 
rises from the mountain of Muarass: after receiving the branches of 
Sungie Belalin, Sungie Belumbang and Sungie Dshadu it passes the 
village of the Dipatti Barin under the name of Sungie MWdbbed. 
Below this, in its course towards the sea, it is generally called Sun- 
gie Mardwing, and receives from the districts bounding its north- 
ern banks the following branches: Sungie Aendis (from the diree- 
tion of the stockade of Marawang) Sungie Priuwing, Sungie Kuda, 
Sungie Trdngbidldng, Sungie Murouw and Sungie Mengkowdn, and 
from the south, Sungie Pande, Sungie Penegidng, Sungie Pdandik 
(a considerable stream) and the river of Pungkdl-pindne. 

Of the mountains in the northern division of Banka the mountain 
called Gunung Mardss by the natives must he first mentioned.  [t¢ 
is situated at the southern extremity of the Bay of Klabbet, nearly 
intermediate between the western and the eastern pemnsula, in a de- 
sert almost inaccessible part of the island, which is only, in a few 
parts, inhabited by the mountain-people. It is both in height and 
extent the most considerable on the island, but, according to the re- 
port of the Chinese who have visited and examined its environs, it 
is of less importance than any other part, as no ore of tin has beeu 
found jn its vicinity. It consists of two distinct summits, sepa- 
rated by a considerable excayation ; cach forming a long extended 
eminence. Its general direction is from west-north-west to east- 
south-east, ‘The eastern portion sends off a long extended, low, range 
which stretches a considerable distance in the direction of the large 
mountain, 
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The other hills T shall mention only by name at present as they 
will recur in the mineralogical account. We observe, in the first 
place, the bill or mountain, Gunung Pdri-pdri, at the extreme west- 
ern point of the western peninsula ; its foot runs off to form Tan- 
jong Genting. A few miles north of this: Gunung Penyabung, 
which forms a point of the same name. Further eastward the hills 
Gunung Pdssokkn, Gunung Rdbdé and Gunung Mdnek forming an 
irregular interrupted range from north to south: then the hill Gu- 
nung Gdnten with a small appendage in the north called Gunung 
Sdpiding, and inthe south, Gunung Kriawis running transversely 
through part of this peninsula. 

At the extreme north-east point stands the hill Gunung Mellalla 
from which, after a short interruption, the hill of Klabbet takes a 
course nearly north-west and south-east. A ridge of hills proceeds 
in this .direction bounding the west side of Klabbet bay, but on ac- 
count of their distance from the present settlements they are but lit- 
tle known. The most conspicnous are Gunung Empdag, Gunung 
Puso, Gunung Tembdng, and Gunung Tempessu, besides the small- 
er hills near the eastern boundary of the district of Klabbet, Mendd- 
gw and Melito. 

fn the eastern peninsula the hills preserve, upon the whole, the 
same course from north-west to south-east. The first, commencing 
in the north, is the hill Gunung Tuwing with several separate ap- 
pendages; it runs off to form the point of this name—more west- 
ward, and stretching further to the south, follows Gunung Pdndjie, 
with different low peaks, pursuing the same direction. ‘The hill 
Gunung Puwak with two appendages runs off at point Tanjong Ré- 
ya. Gunung Bettung inclines more to the interior. Gunung Sdm- 
bong-giri, and several miles further south Gunung Keppz, situ. 
ated near the boundary of the south-east division of the island. Se- 
veral less considerable hills will be mentioned in the mineralogical 
account. 

The western peninsula is divided by the original inhabitants into 
the districts of Sungie Bulu, Mdmpdng, Tenga and Klabbet : these 
are bounded in the south by the district of Pesang under the Batin 
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Sudin above mentioned. The district of Sungie-bulu is again sub- 
divided into three smaller portions, Sungie-bulu, Lampong and Tel- 
lang, which, with those of Mampong and Tengi, are united under 
one common chief, the Batin of Sungie-bulu. Their population will 
appear in the general table, and their relative situation will as near- 
ly as possible be pointed out on the map. The district of Klabbet 
has its particular native chief. In each of the above mentioned dis- 
tricts mines are at present worked : they mostly lie contiguous and 
occupy the central parts of the peninsula. The persons who super- 
intend their affairs, receive and store the prepared metal, &c., reside 
at the chief villages of Sungie-bulu, Jebus, Klabbet and Mamgpang, 
at each of which there is a stockade at its store houses and establish- 
ments proportionate to the works carried on. 

The relative importance of these mines is in the following order: 

1. Those under Jebus, they are divided through two districts 
called the wpper and the lower-furnace. 

The present stockade has been established within the last twenty 
years, ‘The former establishment was at Anten, whence it has been 
removed to this place, in consequence of the greater convenience of 
its situation with reference to Plembang. 

2. Those under Alabbet iu the district of Tenga; the present set- 
tlement is called Klahdbet-baru in contra distinction to the former 
stockade and establishment at Klabbet-lama above-mentioned. 

3. Those of Sungie-bulu. 

4, Those of Mampang ; these have lately been opened near the 
northern coast of this peninoula near the discharge of the river of 
Seka. 

The eastern peuinsula is divided into the districts of Belinyu, Lu- 
mut, Mapur, Sungie-lidt and Marawang; in all these the population 
of the original inhabitants is very inconsiderable. Those of Belinyu 
are considered as fullowing the chief of Klabbet; those of Pandjie 
and Mapur are united to the district of Kutto-waringin ; and those 
of Marawang and Sungie-liaé have their own chiefs. 

The mines of this peninsula are upon the whole less productive 


than those of the western ; those which are at present worked are 
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dispersed through the district of Belinyu, Lumut, Sungie-liat and 
Marawang. ‘Those of Layang have been relinquished, but the dis- 
trict of Mapur is expected to contain valuable mines: At the pre- 
sent period, those of Marawang and Sungie-liat are the most im- 
portant. 

In the district of Belinyu the principal mine is at Towallam about 
4 miles from the stockade. The neighbeurhood of Pandjie con- 
tained formerly considerable mines which are exhausted ; but most 
of the miners have attached themselves to the spot and formed a 
village of the same name, on the river above mentioned, on a small 
branch of which the stockade of Belinyu is likewise built; both dis 
tricts are united under one chief. 

The stockade of Belinyu is laid out sufficiently extensive to con- 
tain, besides the store houses and dwellings of the chief, those of the 
artificers and other persous connected with the mines, the furnaces, 
anda number of private families. The former attacks of the pirates 
have made a retreat necessary at all the principal establishments, in 
the eastern peninsia particularly. At Lumut, Layang, Sungie-liat, 
Marawang and Pang kal-piivang these stoekades are constructed on a 
similar plan, and contain the store houses, furnaces and the dwell- 
ings of various persons employed in the preparation of the metal. 
Smaller stockades are built at various other places as at Djeniang, 
Robo, Messu. Jirah &c. 

The mines of Lronué are situated nearly at the same distance from 
the bay, about 3 miles further south: three large mines are at pre- 
sent worked, those of Hapsun, Lahunfonw aud Keighwad. The 
attention of the miners has been strongly directed to Mapux about 
10 miles towards east north east; which is supposed to offer a fa. 
vourable opportunity of opening new and productive mines. 

At Layang a considerable village of Chinese has remained, al- 
thourh the mines of that neighbourhood have been exhausted. 

The mines of Sungie-liat are dispersed through the districts of 
Lampur, Ayer-Durin, Robo, Roboklu, Djeniang and Ratta, for the 
relative situation of which I refer to the map, while the particulars 


which I noticed as to those 1 visited will be detailedin the Journal. 
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The mines of Marawang are situated in all directions about the stoc- 
kade: the most important will be pointed out in the mineralogical 
account. 

The Sourn-kast Diviston of Banka, though the most important 
in point of extent is the least interesting at present as far as relates 
to population and productiveness. The line of boundary which sepa- 
rates itfrom the northern division has been mentioned above ; in the 
other quarters it is surrounded by the common boundaries of the is- 
Jand already described. 

The eastern coast, from the discharge of the Marawang river to 
point Tanjong Merikat, is bounded by the southern estremity of the 
China Sea, the straits of Gaspar, between the point last mentioned, 
and point Tanjong Merrun separates its furthest eastern extremity 
from the island of Billiton ; in the south it is washed by the sea of 
Borneo or Java, and the Straits of Banka divides itin the west from 
Sumatra. 

It contains the subdivisions of Pangkal-pinang, Jerak, Kobe, 
Tubuali, Banko-kutto and Paku, cach of which is made up of 
smaller districts. 

The district of Pangkal-pinang is the only one which, as far as 
regards population and extent of works fur preparing metal, is equal 
to most parts of the northern division of the island. In the north 
it is bounded by the large river of Marawang and in the west by the 
former settlements on Mendu-river, a line drawn from the source of 
the Selan river eastward to the discharge of that of Kurouw forms 
its southern boundary: In the east it takes in an extent of coast 
from the last river to that of Marawang. 

The principal mines of Pangkal-pinang are distributed through 
the subdivisions of Messu, Brassak, Krassak-Ulu, Bakung, Bang- 
kwang, Kayu-besse, Ayer Mangkok Bulu, Ayer U dang and Gumu- 
ru; the relative situation of which I have however not been able 
accurately to determine; they are mostly named according to the 
streams and rivulets which pass through them. The settlements of 
Pangkul and Kurouw, near the southern boundary of the districts, 


as well as several of the others just mentioned haye participated iu 
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the common disasters of the island and have almost been converted 
to a desert. 

The original inhabitants are united under the native chiefs: the 
Batin Marawang (not to be confounded with the districts above- 
mentioned, Batin Bukit, Batin Ayer-Angat, Batin Seluk and Batin 
Mendu, whose district in divided into a western and eastern or 
Mendu Barat and Mendu Timor. 

Jirak is asmall district situated about 10 miles nearly south-west 
from Pangkal-pinang. It was formerly under the superintendence 
of Marawang, but from the contiguity of its situation, will more 
properly be added to Pangkal-pinang. Near the western boundary 
of this district are the two old settlements of Pangkal-Mendu and 
Pangkal-Mangas, situated on different branches of the Mendu ri- 
ver, the former towards the north, the latter towards the south : they 
have both been useful in keeping up a communication between the 
eastern and western parts of the island and from the latter to Minto. 
Godong-Selan lies 3 miles further south on a branch of the Selan 
river. Along part ofits southern boundary the district of Pangkal. 
pinang meets that of Koba. 

Koba_ extends along the eastern coast of Banka from the river 
of Kurouw, to point Tanjong Merikat, the south-east extremity of 
the island. It was formerly an important and productive district 
and supported numerous mines and prosperous establishments of the 
Chinese, its only inhabitants at present are a few straggling moun- 
tain people who have lately returned thither. The smaller set- 
tlements of Rangouw, and Kayu-arro formed part of this dis- 
trict. 

Bounding the southern part of Koba in the west we meet the ex- 
tensive district of Tubuali, commencing at its point of termination 
above mentioned. From here Tubuali follows the direction of the 
coast through the Strait of Lipar, comprising an extensive belt of 
this part of the island which, winding round the points Sarang Ikan 
and Sumbuang-dapor, proceeds along the western coast the termi- 
nation of the district at the boundary of Banko-kutto. In the south- 
ern part of Tubuali in the Strait of Lipar are the two rivers of Teng- 
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kiya (also called Ketia, and Keppu,) well known by the report of the 
richness of the mines and as a resort of the smuggling prahus from 
Billiton. 

The stockade of Tubuali is situated on a small river of the same 
name about 3 miles from the point Tanjong Sumbuang-dapur at the 
foot of the hill Bantilan. Pursuing the western coast about 20 miles, 
we meet the settlement of Nyiree, and 12 miles further northward 
that of Ulim. Both supported formerly considerable establishments 
and mines; during the late disasters of Banka they have been nearly 
depopulated, but since the establishment of the present Government 
many of the exiles are gradually returning to their former homes. 

The mountain people of Tubuali are united under the Batins or 
chiefs of Semdmbu and Grungdng. 'To the north of the district we 
meet that of Bunko-kutto. It extends from the boundary of Ulim 
along the western coast of the island to the discharge of Mendu ri- 
ver, and comprizes the smaller settlements of Bdlar, Kabal, Permis- 
sing, Bénko-kutto and Pendgan. 

The old settlements of Banko-kutto were situated about 7 miles 
up the river of the same name. The reports of the natives agree 
in affirming that these were in ancient times the chief establishments 
on the islands ; and that the representatives of the former foreigners 
af Banka resided at a fortified place, the ruins of which are said to 
be evident at the present time. Pdngkal-bulo is a settlement about 
6 miles higher up the same river near the central districts, it is con- 
veniently situated for carrying on a communication across the island 
towards Koba, and in former periods served for this purpose. All 
the subdivisions of Banko-Kutto retain at the present period scarce- 
ly aremnant ofa considerable population; their relative situation has 
been laid down on the map. 

The district of Pdéku is one of the most extensive of this part of 
Banka, and possessed formerly a population proportioned to its ex- 
tent, this appears from the number of working men (Mdtta-gawes) 
which were apportioned from the inhabitants, for the works of the 
Sultans of Plembang in former times. Those few fugitives who es- 
caped the general devastation, have retired to Pangkal-pinang and 


i * 
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Marawang where they were less exposed. A nominal Dipatti of 
Paku still resides at present near Jirak. 

The district of Paku occupies the central parts of the island in- 
cluded between Pangkal-pinang and Kobé in the east and Tubuali 
and Banko-kutto in the west ; and from its extent may be supposed 
to contain valuable mines; it kas been less visited than other parts. 
by the Chinese miners. The inhabitants, in former times prepared 
Tron, from the ore which is abundantly found in this district, in a 
manner similar to that of the inhabitants of Billiton. Their chief 
article of manufactory consisted in nails. 

My opportunities for collecting practical observations have been 
very limited in this part of the island: the only districts I visited 
were those of Pangkal-pinang and Jirak, where ny continuance was 
very short. I have therefore little to add as to the rivers, mountains, 
points &c. of this division. According to the reports of the natives, 
the largest rivers are those of Kobi, Keppu, Banho-kutto and Se- 
lan; the others have the same name as the settlements which are 
formed on them, and which have alreaily been mentioned. The si- 
tuation of those from Selan to Tubuali has been laid down on the 
map, as they were pointed ont by the natives, in sailing along that 
part of the coast. Several projecting points occur near the southern 
extremity of Banka the principal of which are, Tanjong Merikdt, 
Tanjong Ru, Tanjong Merrun, Tanjong Sdrang-ikdn and Tanjong 
Sumbudng-dapur. Near the boundary of the western division we 
meet the points Tanjong Penagin opposite the Nanka islands, Tan- 
jong Adbal, several miles south of Permissang near the settlements 
of the same name, and Tanjong Udshung-pdingong distinguished on 
the maps by the denomination of Lalary point. 

The principal mountain of the district of Pangkal-pinang is call- 
ed Gunung Mangkul its southern extremity Gunung Ladi, runs off 
towards the east and forms the point Tanjong Udshung-Gunung, near 
the discharge of the river of Pangkul: some remarks on its constitu- 
tion will follow in the mineralogical account. A very considerable 
mountain. equal in length to the Marass, but less elevated, the Gu- 
nung Pdding occurs in the district of Koba. and its promontories 
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form the point Tanjong Merikét : it is distinctly perceived in sailing 
through the Straits of Banka. 

In the district of ‘Tubudli I only determined the hill Gunung Ban- 
tilan, remarkable for its pyramidal form, immediately east of point 
T4njong Sumbuéng-dapur : the names of several long extended ridges 
in the district, could not be learned from those natives to whom my 
enquiries were directed. 

The hill of Permissdng in the district of the same name, is noti- 
ced by every person who passes the Straits of Banka. It is nearly 
equal to the Manumbing in height, but its declivities are more ex- 
tended and give it a longer appearance: several small ranges are at- 
tached to it in the north and the south opposite the N4nké islands, 
the hill Gunung Penagédn is very conspicuous: it runs off to form a 


point of the same name. 
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SECTION HEI. 


MINERALOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND.* 


Arter the foregoing geographical description of Banka, I pro- 
ceed to a connected narrative of the mineralogical appearances, re- 
marks and facts, in order to explain the constitution of the mines 
and to throw some light on the geological history of the island, re- 
serving the most obvious conclusions and reftexions until the obser- 
vations made in different parts of the island have been detailed, and 
may be taken intu one point of view. 

But, for the purpose of elucidating the following descriptions, it 
is necessary to premise some remarks or positions of a general na- 
ture. 

1. The direction of the island (see the geographical account) is 
from north-west, (o south-east : in this direction it follows, not anly 
the neighbouring island of Sumatra and the peninsula of Malaka, but 
the large chain of the Asiatic mountains one of the various branches 
of which terminates in Ceylon, while another after haying traversed 
Arracan, Pegu, Malaka and probably Sumatra, sends off an inferior 
range through Banka and Billiton where it may be considered to 
disappear and terminate. 

2. It is not only in the direction of its course that Banka follows 
the large Asiatic ranges of mountatns,—the elevated parts of the is- 
land, or those which are entitled to be called mountains or hills, 
have the same constitution as the great chain above mentioned, they 
are composed principally of granite. 

3. Next to these, which must be considered as the primitive 
parts of Banka, we meet with a species of rock, which for the sake 
of distinction 1 have named Red-Iron-stone. It is very extensive- 

* We beg to call the attention of all our readers who are interested in 
our Settlements on the Malay Peninsula to the extreme importance of this 
part of the Report. So great is the resemblance of Banka to the southern 
countries of the Peninsula that there is hardly a page of the mineralogical 
description which may not be applied to some parts of the latter. —Ep. 


+ Sed Sketch of the Physical Geography and Geology of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, ante p. 89-93. also vol, i. p. 2~4,—Eb. 
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ly distributed and occurs in situations of secondary elevation, in 
single rocks, or in veins of many united together, and covering ex- 
tensive tracts of country. ‘The red colour universally predominates, 
and it contains a large proportion of Iron in its composition, but a 
more particular accounts of its distribution and conjunction with 
other parts of the Island, is one of the chief subjects of the following 
description: the analysis will be added separately. 

4. In many parts of the Island, these tracts of country, which 
are composed of Red-lron-stone, are bounded by the alluvial dis- 
tricts which are again subdivided into such as are formed of ranges 
of waving hills, gradually rising on each other, apparently of prior 
formation, and of such as are completely low and level, of recent 
origin, and confining the discharge of the large rivers. 

5. In conjunction and often within the alluvial tracts are found 
sand-stones, breccias (or amygdaloids) and various mixed stones, 
bearing marks of a comparatively late origin. The former is gener- 
ally distributed in extensive veins or low ridges; the breccias or 
amygdaloids occur in a great variety of form and disposition. Im- 
mense conchoidal or tabular masses, in some instances, cover exten- 
sive portions of the ground. 

6. Those districts which occur in juxtaposition to the primitive 
portions, filling the space between these and the fixed veins of Red- 
Iron-stone (Iron-rock ), or again between these and the alluvial parts, 
are stratified: the strata are uniformly horizontally arranged, and 
characteristic of the tracts above mentioned which form the basis of 
the Island. 

7. The ore of tin is disseminated through these horizontal stra- 
ta, and, as far as has hitherto been remarked, either immediately 
under the surface or at no great distance below it: they are most- 
ly found in low situations or near the primitive ridges: The process 
of mining has greatly contributed to illustrate their composition, and 
it is one chief object in the following details to give a clear account 
of the component parts of the strata, in as far as these were illustrated 
by the various fragments of stone found at the aqueducts of the mines. 

8. Forming part of these strata and distributed through the more 
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solid parts, are extensive masses of Clay of various colours, from 
pure white to yellow and red: a black earthy substance which, for the 
sake of distinction, I have called Black-clay occurs in irregular 
masses or coagula (with few exceptions) in every mine; and the ter- 
mination of a stratum is indicated by a peculiar white clayey sub- 
stance which becomes friable by drying and is called Kongtay by the 
Chinese. 

I have proposed in the mineralogical remarks, to follow the or- 
der in which they were made during a tour through part of the Is- 
land of Bénk4, without any retrospect to regularity or relative im- 
portance; dating the commencement of my investigations from my 
arrival at Kampak in March after a passage of two days from the 
settlement at Rangim. In my course around the western extre- 
mity of Banka, duriag which the vessel remained near the shore, I 
had a good opportunity of observing the direction and extent of the 
mountain Manumbing and its western and eastern appendages, with 
part of that range which extends from it, to the eastward. 

That tract of country which lines the Bay of Jebus between the 
hills of Péri-péri on the north, and of Manumbing and its appenda- 
ges on the south, must be considered as one of the Alluvial districts 
of Banka; besides several others of less note, the rivers of Sungei- 
bulo, Kampak, Palangas and Ramb&t pass through it. In procee- 
ding up the river of Kampak I remarked numerous rocks projecting 
beyond the surface. 

I examined them at a cluster, which forms a small Island, called 
by the natives Bdtu-lukut, about 100 yards in circumference. 
The external form of the entire rocks is rather rounded than sharp ; 
the highest project, at the present season, about 10 feet beyond the 
level of the river: The external colour of the separate rock is 
of a dirty hue; the surface is very unequal and rough, exca- 
vated by fissures, crossing each other in various directions, into ir- 
regular angles and rhombs &c. or marked, in a similar manner 
by white streaks or lines. The fracture is intensely white, some 
portions appearing glistening as pure quartz, others dull and chal- 
ky. 
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When struck with an hammer it separates at the fissures, which 
appear on the surface, into irregular fragments; it also frequently 
follows the direction of the streaks or lines: these are formed of a 
substance hard and semi-transparent, approaching the nature of rock- 
erystal. They often separate from the common mass of the stone 
into extensive lamine of unequal thickness from half a line to a 
quarter of an inch: In many cases, however, they are closely united 
to the substance of the rock, they appear on the fracture but cannot 
be separated. This rock is completely siliceous, and exhibits not 
the least sensibility on the application of the strong acids. 

The village of Kampdk is situated about half a mile from the dis- 
charge of this river; the banks are here elevated about 12 or 15 feet 
aboye its common level at low water. After some search I discover- 
ed aspot where they were exposed by an artificial section ; they 
here consisted of a stratum of the red-iron-stone formed of fragments 
of various figures, from the size of a pea to that of several inches in 
length and diameter, disposed in very fine sand adhering partially by 
mean#*of particles of clay; they were all rounded at their edges and 
bore the marks of having been carried down by the stream. Alter- 
nating with this stratum, and in some instances immediately under 
the soil, I remarked extensive masses of clay of a reddish ground, 
variegated with yellow and white ; small fragments of red-stone were 
often bedded in it. 

From Kéimpéak the direction of the river is winding through the 
alluvial plain to its third branch which leads to the stockade of Je- 
bus ; the profuseness of vegetation along the whole course, extending 
completely to the water edge, prevents an accurate examination of 
the banks ; in several places where they were exposed they exhibi- 
ted a black vegetable mould. ‘I'he stockade of Jebus is built on the 
first elevation beyond the level of the river: I examined the frag- 
ments of stone which were thrown out in making the ditch which 
surrounds it ; they are of the same kind as those found near the river 
at the village of Kamp4k, small Red-Iron-stones all bearing the marks 
of attrition, corroded on the surface, flat, oblong reniform, variously 
excavated, perforated and rounded, the fracture exhibited a red or 
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brown oxide of iron of different shades, the surface was covered with 
a yellow ochreous crust.* 

The country from the stockade of Jebus to the district of the 
mines is waving and uneven, but as it is completely covered with 
wood and vegetables it is difficult to form an opinion of the relative 
height of the intervening hills, which may more properly be called 
risings. I noted thirteen in succession on this tract. 

In the descent after the first rising, large rocks of red-iron-stone 
projected from the surface, or were dispersed in large fragments on 
the road: The fracture is very various ; in some fragments it is me- 
tallic, in others ochreous or mixed: those of the former (the metallic 
fracture) are of a dark brown colour, stratified or cellular, the exca- 
vations exhibiting a dark shining surface as resembling a substance 
which has undergone a fusion and has suddenly cooled: the ochreous 
fracture is generally porous and the colour intensely red. Both are 
a rich Iron ore, and their analysis and accurate description will be 
given in the sequel. 

The nine following vallies exhibited similar appearance: The Red- 
Iron-stone in great variety; and sand, apparently of different colours, 
from the clayey particles that are accidentally mixed with it: several 
of them transmit rivulets, others bear the marks of an accumulation 
of water after rains. 

In the ascent after leaving the tenth valley the road crosses a very 
extensive layer of sand-stone. The colour, in general, is light blue 
or inclining to grey ; some parts are covered with a yellowish ochr- 
eous crust. It is divided or separated by rightlined fissures which 
appear on the surface in delicate lines or streaks crossing each other 
in various directions: when struck, it separates at these lines, in 
fragments of every variety of configuration, with flat sides and sharp 
angles, forming squares, lozenges, pyramids and oblique parallelo- 
grams in endless variety. The adhesion of its particles, in its na- 
tural situation, is not strong and many portions are friable, by dry- 


“ The disintegrated ironmasked rocks of the Peninsula are extremely 
deceptive in this respect, often appearing like water worn grayel, yoleanic 
Sapilli, &c.—Ep, 
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ing, it acquires a considerable degree of hardness. On this layer of 
sandstone I found, dispersed in various parts, loose fragments of a 
substance purely siliceous, consisting of minute crystals of quartz 
closely united into a brittle strong mass, divided and separating by 
regular fissures, but mostly in planes or slabs with even surfaces. 
In the eleventh and twelfth valley are dispersed large loose fragments 
of red-iron-stone, similar to that above described : they both transmit 
small rivulets. After the thirteenth descent follows that district in 
which the mines are at present worked. Its boundaries and extent can- 
not be defined, but the most productive strata of tin-ore have been found 
near the central parts of this peninsula at the junction of the districts 
of Sungie-bulu, Klébbet and Tengd, embracing an irregularly oval 
space whose longest diameter is about six miles, sending off arms in 
various directions, particularly towards Kldbbet-ldmd or to the north 
east, ‘Towards the north and north-east the plain is surrounded by 
the ranges of hills above mentioned ; in the south-west and south, it 
unites with the alluvial hills, which stretch obliquely across this part 
of the iSland, and its south and south-east extremities extend to that 
extensive desert, which surrounds the mountain of Méréss, and which 
has imperfectly been investigated. 

This district, upon the whole, is level or variegated with very gen- 
tle risings: but like most parts of Banké it is so completely covered 
with vegetation, that in no place a large extent of surface can be 
taken into view at once. 

Of all the mines that are worked at present, in this district, those 
of Jebus or Anten are the most considerable ; they are divided, ac- 
cording to their situation, into those of the Upper-furnace, and of 
the Lower-furnace, in the former two, and in the latter three large 
mines are worked at present, besides ten small ones distributed 
through both districts. 

The large mines of the Upper-furnace district are those of Sun- 
gie Tango and Suntdy, and of the Lower-furnace district, those of 
Sungie-Bulik, Tdyndm and Sedm: the ten small mines of both 
districts are those of Sunko, Sunyu, Sunsing, Sunwad, Sunwing, 
Sunhawa, Soktjoy, Tenpo, Assun, and Atshey, 
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The first mine, near the southern boundary of the district which 
I examined was tliat of Sungie-Bul4k, named after a river of the 
same name; the ground in the neighbourhood has been worked, 
nearly for thirty successive years. 

As the manner in which the business of mining is conducted on 
Banké, will be minutely described in the sequel, I shall, at present 
only premise, introductory to the description of the appearances 
which I noticed under the surface, that, in large mines, the ground 
is perforated by a square or oblong excavation or pit from which 
the successive layers are carried out by the workmen until _ they ar- 
rive at the stratum which contains the ore of tin. These strata, as 
has already been remarked, are all disposed horizontally and, com- 
paratively, at no great distance below the surface ; extensive tracts 
of ground are thus, in many places, worked and exposed in succes- 
sion. In this place particularly, where the stratum had been found 
very productive, I observed the remains of a great number of pits 
from which the ore had been extracted. 

In the pit on which the workmen were at the time employed. I| 


noticed the following successive strata : 


On the west side 


No. 1. Stratum, black vegetable mould........ = 1 ft. 
2. Sand and yellow clay loosely mixed.... I,, 
3. Black clay, an extensive irregular mass 
unqual in depth from.............. 6 to 8 ft. 
4. Coarse white sand.................. 3,, 


On the north side 
1. Stratum, black vegetable mould........ 1,, 
2. Sand disposed in dark coloured clay (ir- 
PUY) e cickie een we ema ees. el ys 
3. Black clay, variegated with narrow stra- 
ta of yellow clay ; irregular massive... 5 to 6,, 
4. Coarse sand,.......... Siebeakubwe sas 
On the south side 


1. Stratum, vegetable mould... ... ee eT 
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2. Sand mixed with mould (containing trunks 
of trees in a recumbent position ; and 
perforated by deep roots).......... 9 feet. 
3. Yellow clay in small irregular layers al- 
ternating with dark coloured sand... 1 foot. 
4. White clay...........,.2......... Gin. 
5. Black clay massive................. 1 foot. 
6. Coarse sand, 

The miners were at this time engaged in carrying out these dif. 
ferent strata; they had penetrated nearly 14 feet below the surface, 
and from the disposition of the vein of ore, with which they were 
acquainted by the experience of the last pit, they expected to arrive 
atit after having descended about 6 feet more. On the surface re- 
maining exposed from the former works, I observed very large frag- 
ments of a glistening white stone consisting of quartz and felspar 
mixed nearly in equal proportions. Some of them had more than 
twelve inches in diameter. If force was applied they separated at fis- 
sures into fragments with regular sides. ‘They had remained after 
the washing of the ore ; the fragments of stone which remain, after 
this process, at the sides of the canals or aqueducts, demonstrate 
clearly the composition of the stratum in which the ore is fuund, 
and I made it a rule to examine them in every mine I visited, and 
to collect specimens of the varieties. 

At this place I found, besides the large fragment above mentioned 
smaller particles, diminishing gradually to the weight of a few graing 
of the same kind; they all had a disposition to separate into frag- 
ments with regular angles. In some cases the particles of felspar 
were in a state of decomposition and formed a white powder resem- 
bling chalk: it was not in the least affected on the applications of 
the strong acids: Small crystals of pure quartz were mixed with 
this white powder. 

Besides these, I found at the aqueduct, sand-stone in small frag- 
ments, resembling that above described. An aggregate stone or 
amygdaloid in laminz, composed of particles of quartz united by a 
yellow, ochreous Iron-earth ; to several of these the particles of tin- 

FP 
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ore were still found adhering, and irregular fragments and crystals 
of pure quartz of various shades of colour. 

In proceeding from the district of the Lower to the Upper-furnace 
one perceives, on the road, the vestiges of many of the old mines ; 
they form a contrast, though by no means a pleasant one, with the 
abundant vevetation of the Island: the places of the small mines pre- 
sent a naked uneven surface, covered with the remains of the former 
works, to which the shining particles of quartz mixed with the sand 
impart a peculiar aridity: the place of the large mines is known by 
extensive chasms alternating with irregular hillocks. It requires 
however, but a short time in Banka, to cover the whole with fresh 
vegetation, and in a few years the spots where the mines were work- 
ed are converted again into forests. 

The mine of Suxgei-Tanga, is the most important of those of the 
Upper-furnace ; it employs more workmen than any other single mine 
on the Island, and produces, in one season, more metal. The stra- 
tification of the excavation is very regulat: it consists, under the soil, 
of alternate layers of sand and clay of various colours, between which 
the Black-clay occurs in eatensive irregular masses. The lowest 
stratum, containing the ore, had been lately carried out, and was col- 
lected in a large heap preparatory to the process of washing. 

I collected at this heap a great variety of the stones which had 
composed tle stratum of which I shall only mention the chief, as the 
other varieties will be successively pvinted out im the description of 
the mines. 

}, Quartz, regularly crystallized but opaque. 

2. Felspar in irregular rhomboidal fragments, mostly with flat 
sides and sharp angles, pure, or mixed with minute particles of quartz. 

3. Felspar and quartz alternating in nearly regular strata, or 
disposed so as to produce a marbled (variegated) surface: often in 
fragments of considerable size. 

4. Pure quartz, massive. 

5. A lamellated stone consisting of minute crystals of quartz, 
united to a friable mass with regular surfaces. 


6. Quartz and felspar mixed nearly in equal proportion, the 
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latter in a state of decomposition, In some specimens the crystals 
of quartz are very minute, and these resemble a white sand- stone. 

7. Anaggregate stone consisting of very minute, or of larger 
fragments of quartz, united to an amygdaloid by w gluten of ochres 
of various colours, from light yellow to dark red: it occurs in lami- 
ne of various forms and a great variety in the admixture of compo- 
nent parts, in some instances minute particles of tin-ore are clusely 
adhering to the fragments. 

8. Argillaceous Iron-ore, of dark brown colour, particles of quartz 
closely adhering to the surface, which in many parts are covered with 
yellow ochre. 

9. Almost pure clay of a grey colour in masses. 

10. Large masses of a white substance which is considered by 
the Chinese miners as an unequivocal indication of the termination 
of a stratum of ore, the name is Kongtay. It is ofthe purest white 
colour, very light and adheres strongly to the tongue, it possesses all 
the proporties of pure clay; and the manner in which it is found, de- 
monstrates plainly that it is a deposition from water. On this the 
ore of tin is composed in strata differing in richness and extent and 
mixed with the various kinds of stone which are from time to time 
enumerated in the account of the mines. 

The mines of Sungei Tango, as well as those of Sungei Bulak 
above mentioned, have been worked for many successive years, and 
their neighbourhood forms the most extensive, naked tracts of the 
country in this part of the Island. 

Proceeding from here to Klabbet the road leads almost in a west 
ern direction through a most luxuriant forest, the soil of which 
consists of a thick black vegetable mould. 

The most important mine in this district is that of Sinhin, it em- 
ploys 32 workmen and is the second in productiveness of those at 
present worked in Banka, I found the miners within 6 feet of the 
stratum of ore: they were engaged in carrying out the earth from an 
extensive pit of an oblong form. 

On one of the sides I remarked the following succession of strata : 

1. Vegetable mould. 
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2. Black-clay in extensive masses abruptly and irregularly in- 
terposed between the other strata. 

3. Fine whitish sand (with a small proportion of clay inter- 
mixed. ) 

On ancther of the sides I remarked. 

1. Soil. | 

2. Black-clay massive. 

3. Sand adhering partially by means of a clayey cement. 

4. Pure white sard. 

The difference between the two last mentioned layers was very 
evident, in the third the proportion of clay was very abundant. and 
united the particles of pure white sand to a mass which became s0- 
lid by drying. The fourth was a pure sand consisting of minute 
crystals of quartz most of which were transparent, in distinction from 
the other it was perfectly loose without any adhesion of its particles. 

The manner in which the black clay is generally interposed or in- 
truded between the other strata deserves some attention, but will 
more properly be considered elsewhere. 

Most of the varieties of stone collected at the aqueducts of the 
mines of the Upper and Lower-furnace, were found here likewise ; 
and besides those above enumerated, I collected. 

1. A species of siliceous stone of the fracture and apparent 
qualities of hornstone. 

2. Felspar of a most pure and beautiful milk white colour. 

3. An amygdaloid consisting of white and coloured siliceous 
particles, considerably resembling porphyry in the frac- 
ture, Many of the masses of quartz, at this mine, had 
the colour of amethyst. 

On the road to this mine (of Sinhin) somewhat nearer the stock- 
ade of Klabbet, I visited the small mine of Tshentel. As the differ- 
ence between a small mine and a large mine will be pointed out in 
another place I shall only remark at present, that in small mines the 
stratum of ore is generally nearer the surface, and that they are 
worked, comparatively, with few hands. 

This mine was opened on an inclining ground. Immediately un- 
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der the soil, which was 2 feet deep, I remarked a mixture consisting 
of small fragments of quartz deposited in a clayey substance of a 
white colour, which, where it had been exposed to the air, was chal- 
ky and adhered to and coloured the hands. ‘he ore of tin was dis- 
persed through the whole of this stratum, commencing immediately 
under the soil, where it was not perceived by the eye, but became 
evident on exposing it to the process of washing ; about 8 or 10 feet 
below the surface it became very evident by a black discoloration of 
the stratum, making a striking contrast with the particles of quartz. 
It was also plainly perceived by its weight when taken up, and 
some of the lower parts of the stratum were very rich. 

In the neighbourhood of this mine, which had been exposed by 
former works, I found the following substances : 

1. Quartz and felspar in a state of incipient decomposition: the 
crystals of the former were wedgeshaped, very brittle, easily separat- 
ed, if force was applied, when the decomposed felspar appeared as 
a white friable powder ; they were united into tables or slabs mostly 
with oblique surfaces. 

2. Quartz and felspar united into masses of nearly equal pro- 
portions of admixture, to a substance of a variegated fracture (as 
above described.) 

3. Amygdaloids consisting of the stone just mentioned united to 
small portions of the red Iron-stone by a clayey cement. 

4. Black shining sand combined with particles of quartz by 
means of a ferruginous cement. Besides the sandstone above des- 
cribed, and various combinations of clay and sand. 

The mines of Sunnie are situated near the northern boundary of 
the district of the mines above mentioned. They are of the large 
kind: the workmen had, at the time of my vistt nearly arrived at 
the commencement of the stratum containing the ore, after having 
penetrated : 

1. A stratum of soil... 6... cece cee ee ewes = 2 feet 
~ 2. White clay mixed with a small proportion of sand, 
co-agulable to a solid mass by drying.. .... 3 ,, 
3. Coarse sand, consisting chiefly of fragments of 
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crystals of quartz in some places, intervening 
small masses of clay... ........ 0.00.0 caue 2 feet. 
4. Black-clay massive in irregular co-agula........ 2 4, 
5. Fine sand, dispersed through particles of quartz and frage 
ments of decomposed granite-rocks : here the ore commenced to be 
thinly disseminated through the stratum, the lowest portion of the 
layer which had been carried out from the last pit adjoining to the 
present work, had consisted of very large fragments of decomposed 
granite, through which the ore had been plentifully dispersed. The 
miners informed me that the vein of ore on which they had been 
employed for 3 years, and which occupied the lowest part of the val- 
ley, had several times intersected the course of the river which flows 
through it. 

Of the peculiarities of the stones which I found at the aqueducts 
of this mine 1 shall only enumerate the following. The crystals of 
quartz had mostly a tapering wedge-like form, they were opaque 
though apparently pure in their nature. The felspar separated in 
rhomboidal masses, and was of various shades of colour: some of 
the fragments were very beautiful. I remarked for the first time 
schorl in elegant needle form crystals adhering to the fragments of 
guartz : it was also often combined with quartz to an imperfect gra- 
nitello: the schorl in these cases was distributed through the quartz 
in nearly equal proportions, in small irregularly rhomboidal crystals ; 
the substance of this combination was very loose and friable. 

The amygdaloid, consisting of a mixture of Red-Iron-stone with 
particles of quartz and felspar, in various proportions, so common 
in the mines of the Upper and Lower-furnace and of Klabbet, was 
not found among the stones of the aqueducts of the mines of Sun- 
nie, or it existed to sparingly that it eluded my attentive search. 
The remarks which I made in my further course to the northern- 
coast of Bank4, explained this circumstance. The mine of Sunnie, 
as above marked, is situated near the northern boundary of that 
portion of this peninsula, which I have called the district of the 
mines. Several hills, which form an irregular ridge, bound this dis- 
trict in the north. The chief of those is called by the natives Gu- 
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nung Gdnten, which has two appendages, one, Gunung Sdpiding to 
the north, the other Gunung Kruwisto the south, from the latter two 
smaller hills Gunuug Rdbdé and Gunung Mdnek, extend towards the 
western extremity of this peninsula, and in some degree connect 
this ridge, with the hills above mentioned, Gunung Pari-p4ri and 
Gunung Penyébung. The Gunung Pussukkin deviates from this 
irregular transverse ridge and runs off iu the north towards the 
point Tanjong Pamudja. 

The general appearance of these hills has nothing particular: the 
form of Gunung GAnten is irregularly conical and somewhat eleva- 
ted, the others are extended and low: they are all completely cover- 
ed with vegetation. 

The country at the foot of these hills is more elevated than the 
district towards the south, and no ore of tin has hitherto been disco- 
vered in it ; as the ground declines towards Seka, Mampanz, Dshebu 
point Pamudjé, and other situations near the northern confines of 
the island, the strata containing the ore of this metal are again 
found at the usual distance below the surface. 

The remarks, to which my route through this part of the island 
directed, appeared to me of importance in its Geological History. 
The objects of mineralogy which I had hitherto met with, were 
those of the lower or alluvial district at Kampak, at Jebus, on the 
road to district of the Lower and Upper-furnace, at the aqueducts 
of the mines and in the strata which had been exposed by the pro- 
cess of mining. The latter were evidently of a mixed nature, and 
consisted of detached portions of iarger rocks of different kinds, re- 
moved out of their natural situation, and exhibiting unequivocal 
marks of having been carried along and subjected to attrition by a 
current of water, On my track from the mines of Sunnie to Mam- 
pang, I was gratified, for the first time, by the discovery of a rock of 
granite in its original situation, in the midst of a forest and almost 
concealed by a thick coast of mass. This directed my attention to 
the hill Ganten, with its appendages, which was near on the road, 
I found that the rock which forms the basis of this hill is of the 
same kind. 
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In the specimens of granite which I collected from this hill, the 
mica is, upon the whole, very sparingly distributed, the fragments of 
quartz are of very different sizes, from that of the smallest grain, te 
crystals nearly an inch in length, the felspar is mixed with the other 
parts in large oblong or rhomboidal fragments which are mostly ea- 
sily separated, and in many portions occupy the greatest proportion 
of the mass. In some portions minute particles of schorl are barely 
perceptible, in some these are uniformly mixed with the substance 
of the stone, in others none are to be discovered. 

Between the foot of the hill Ganten and the Settlements at Mam- 
pang I met with more large rocks near the road ; in some places 
several of them occurred together ; the descent hither from the cen- 
tral district is very gradual, and the highest top of the Gunung Gan- 
ten, the largest of the transverse ridge, cannot, according to my es- 
timate, much exceed 500 feet above the level of the sea. From the 
settlement, I proceeded about 2 miles, nearly in an eastemm direction 
to the district of the mines. On this tract which is on an average 
less than 2 miles distant from the northern shore of the island, I met 
again numerous granite rocks, forming large groups and rising pre- 
cipitous many feet high, often with regular sides and sharp angles, 
resembling in a great measure irregular basalts. Through the dis- 
trict of the mines, these rocks were dispersed very abundantly. 
From the mines I proceeded, nearly in a northern direction to the 
stockade, which was lately established here fur the security of the 
miners. It is built on the extremity of a point or promontory, at 
the foot of which the river of Seka discharges itself into the sea ; the 
spot is completely naked, aud the rocks present themselves of their 
natural colour, which in the forests is not distinguishable on account 
of the mass with which they are enveloped. Not only the extremity 
of this point, is covered with large rocks, but they are seen to extend 
into the ocean as far as the eye can reach. Their form is highly di- 
versified and they exhibit almost every possible variety in which gra- 
nite is produced: many rise with sharp peaks to an enormous height ; 
others are low, large and rounded on the surface: The most are 
collected in groups, rising to a considerable height with more or leas 
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regular sides and angles, and exhibit a sample of crystallization on 
a large scale. In the site of the stockade, I observed several sepa- 
rate rocks with uncommonly regular sides and angles. A most ex- 
tensive group is placed almost directly before the mouth of the ri- 
yer: it consists of a high pile of huge rocks forming a longitudinal 
series, in which masses of a variety of configurations are thrown on 
each other, with so much regularity as to exhibit the appearance of 
art having assisted in their arrangement. 

The colour of the rocks is almost entirely derived from the fels- 
par which enters into their composition : this substance is observed 
on the surface or often projecting beyond it, in regular foursided 
crystals or in rhomboidal plains: the form of both however is consi- 
derably diversified. In some instances these crystals have the length 
of several inches and are nearly one inch wide ; they shew themselves 
still more distinctly on the fracture of the stone. The quartz is like- 
wise observed on the surface, but is distributed, on the whole, in 
much smaller proportion than the felspar: both contribute to give 
the granite the white appearance above mentiored, which varies how- 
ever from almost pure milky white to that of grey. In all the rocks 
which I examined and of which I collected specimens, the mica was, 
upon the whole, sparingly distributed, and the only occasional ad- 
mixture was schorl in very small proportion. 

The mines of Mampang have been opened within the last twa 
years near a small river called Tengalow, which discharges itself in- 
to the ocean, a little east of Seka: they are situated in the granite 
district, about one mile from the northern shore of the island. The 
miners (at the mine Sznewad) had met the layer of ore about 10 
feet below the surface, it was situated in a valley, and pursued nearly 
the same direction as the bed of the river, which was directed from 
its course, and employed for the purpose of washing the ore, as an 
aqueduct. 

I noticed the following strata : 

1. Soil... er ee Sicilia Ok Saes ce Stae 25 feet, 

2. A mixture of fine particles of quartz and clay... 4. ,, 

3. Detached coarse particles of quartz and felspar 


ly 
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with a small portion of clay and some sand.. 3 ,, 
at the bottom of this stratum the particles of 
Tin-ore become perceptible. 

4. Coarse fragments of quartz and felspar with small particles 
of schorl, this contained the ore of tin: at the termination the work- 
men produced to me the white friable substance above mentioned, 
called Kongtay by the Chinese. 

At another side of the mine : 

1. Soil. 

2. Coarse sand, composed of particles of quartz bedded alter- 
nately in red and in yellow clay: with masses or coagula of black 
clay, protruded irregularly into the stratum. 

3. Fragments of quartz and felspar, occasionally with adven- 
titious masses of clay: upon this followed the stratum of ore, as in 
the last stratum, above mentioned. 

The stones which I collected at the aqueduct of thiy mine were 
not much diversified—as the working of the mine had very lately 
commenced, they were inconsiderable in quantity and consisted chief- 
ly of fragments of felspar and quartz of various sizes and figures; no 
amygdaloids occurred here, nor did | remark any vestige of Red-Iron- 
stone in the neighbourhood. 

Having extended my mineralogical remarks to the northern coast 
of this peninsula, 1 determined, after my return to the stochade of 
Klabbet, to inspect the south-western extremity of the district of the 
mines, in the direction of Sungie-bulu, which settlement I had not 
yet visited. At the Lower-furnace the road separates from the 
common route to Jebus and tahes a more westerly direction. Here 
very extensive surfaces are exposed from which the ore has been suc- 
cessively extracted, chiefly by the process of smali mining. The 
road passes through or near most of the small mines above enumer- 
ated. In one of the mines, near the boundary of this district, I no- 
ticed the following strata, which have been exposed on the side of a 
bill by the usual mode of working these mines. 

| ae) eee ee ee Hei eeGewue ae ee Ie deeb 

2. A,deep layer of sand of a yellow colour, owing to 

‘ 
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the clay which was mixed with it.......... 6 4 

3. Fragments of siliceous stones mixed with amygdaloids, in this 
stratum the ore of tin was dispersed, at the bottom of which 

4. A layer of white earth; extensive surfaces of which remains 
ed exposed on the grounds from which the other layers had been re 
moved. 

On examining the stones which remained at the aqueducts I was 
forcibly struck with the abundance of amygdaloids, which were mix- 
ed with the siliceous fragments and which made a striking contrast 
with the appearances observed only a few days before at the mines 
of Mampang. These amygdaloids appear to have been accumulat- 
ed in particular strata, as I observed in some places most of the 
stones that remained after the washing of the ore were of this na- 
ture. 

At a small distance from the mine which is at present worked I 
found a Jarge vein of Red-Iron-stone: Those parts which project- 
ed from the surface formed several extensive rocks in a half recume 
bent position. ‘The fracture is similar to that of the same stone 
found on the road from Jebus to Klabbet, above mentioned, partly 
ochreous, partly metallic. It appears, by its gravity, to contain a 
large proportion of Iron. Not far from this rock were several loose 
fragments of a sandstone of a fine grain and reddish colour, marked 
and crossed by very regular lines of different shades. From this 
mine I proceeded to the village of the Batin or native chief of the 
district of Sungie-bulu: the course of the road had hitherto been 
nearly westward ; it now took a more southern direction. About a 
mile beyond the Batin’s village I passed an extensive track covered 
with Red-Iron-stone, the principal rocks were fixed and projected 
considerably beyond the surface: The specimens collected, resem- 
ble those found at the mine last described. They contain a large 
proportion of Iron. 

The mines of Téyu belonging to Sungie-bulu and those of Tuy- 
ndm and Sedm, are situated at the south-west extremity of the dis- 
trict of the mines, at no great distance from the road. I passed a- 
long an extensive aqueduct of the mine of Tayu, which had lately 
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been constructed. Having left the district of the mines the road 
Jeads through a thick forest, the soil of which is a deep, black, ve- 
getable mould. The country is on the whole descending. Besides 
several extensive veins consisting of fixed rocks of Red-Iron-stone, 
I observed frarmenté of this stone-~wherever the stratum of soil was 
removed by a current of water. In the stockade of Sungie-bulu 
were collected several large fragments of Sand-stone, of the same 
eolour and constitution as that found at the last mine above men- 
tioned : upon examination I found that they were brought from the 
foot of the hill Pari-pari, where this kind of stone is found in abun- 
dance. I obtained by means of the natives several specimens from 
their natural situation. The stockade of Sungie-bulu is built in the 
alluvial district, the confines of which will more accurately be point- 
ed out in future. 

I proceeded from here to Kampak in order to take a more accu- 
rate view of the lower parts of the peninsula in this direction, and 
to trace at different points their boundary with the more elevated 
districts. Having crossed the Sungie-bulu river, the road procceds 
through a low plain, several parts of which are partially inundated : 
to this succeeds a gentle rising on which I observed several large 
detached fragments of Red-Iron-stone of the same consistence and 
colour as the others found near Jebus, above mentioned. After sev- 
eral suecessive risings, which were covered with a deep soil I met 
with a valley the lower part of which transmits one of the branches 
of the river of Kampak. The sides, of which the descent was con- 
siderable, were in several places excavated by streams of water: I 
examined the materials of which the valley is composed : in different 
excavations, which exposed a depth of several feet. I here found 
small fragments of Iron-stone as far as I could penetrate below the 
surface, exactly resembling those at the outlet of the river of Kam- 
pak, and at the hill on which the stockade of Jebus is built. They 
all bear the marks of having been carried along (charie) by a cur- 
rent; they are rounded, variously excavated on the surface, and co- 
vered with an ochreous crust. Their fracture exhibits them of the 
#ame constitution as the first Red-Iron-stone which composes the 
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greatest part of the base of this part of the island : most of #hem con- 
tain Iron in great proportion. The opposite ascent of the valley con- 
sists of similar fragments of the same kind of stone, and in the further 
course to Kamp4k, I observed it in several successive vallies dispos- 
ed in the same manner. The last part of the road passes through 
a marsh the greatest part of whigh is overflowed at high-water. It 
admits a passage with considerable difficulty : this the traveller must 
seek over the trunks of trees which accidentally lie in the way, and 
which have in some measure been united by the natives, by slender 
bridges, consisting of several long poles placed near each other. 

The hills consisting of rounded stones form the boundary betwean 
the purely alluvial districts of the island and those of t ie secondary, 
nature which are formed of more fixed materials, Red-Iron-stone, 
Sand-stone &c., and contain those strata through which the ore of 
tin is distributed, and which are mixed with fragments from the 
higher districts, but the extent of each and their junction with each 
other, as far as I have been able to ascertain, will more properly be 
pointed out when the account of the mineralogical appearances in 
different parts of the island is completed. 

The general direction of the road from the present stockade at 
Klabbet to Klabbet-lama, the old settlement at the bay of this name, 
is E. N. E. After leaving the immediate environs of those mineg 
which are at present worked, the road passes through a thick forest 
about six miles, when one meets the remains of the mines attached 
to the former settlement. The country on this track is low and the 
ore of the former mines appears to have been contained in strata, 
which were in conjunction with those which afford the present mines 
in the central parts of this Peninsula. Z 

The thickness of the soil on the road to the old sétiletient: Be 
vents in most cases a view of the surface: In one place only I ge- 
marked fragments of Red-Iron-stone near the road. 

As the ground near the bay was successively exhausted the miners 
followed the strata to the central district : the spaces of the old mings 
are generally covered, at the present period, with fresh vegetation, 
and it is only in a few instances that the substances which have been 
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exposed by the process of mining can be observed on the surface : 
Fragments of quartz and felspar are dispersed over a surface of sand 
which is coloured yellow or red according to the adventitious parti- 
cles of clay; amygdaloids are also observed in considerable abund- 
ance. 

The remarks which I made at thi. old settlement deserve some at- 
tention. The river of Klabbet discharges itself through a valley which 
has a general direction from west to east: on the declivities of this 
valley, at the distance of about one mile from the sea, the dwellings of 
a number of Chinese fi milies are built near the site of the old stock- 
ade, which was on a gently rising ground at a small distance from 
the valley. 

I examined the sides of the valley in different places where the 
ground had been cut through perpendicularly by the Chinese for 
the purpose of fixing their habitations: the layers were very similar 
to those I had seen in several mines. Immediately under the soil 
was a layer of coarse sand, consisting of particles of quartz of differ- 
ent sizes, which were loosely agglutinated by clay of varying shades 
of colour from light yellow to red: the quantity of clay was sufficient 
to give to the particles of sand a considerable degree of adhesion. 
In several large masses which had been detached from this layer, in 
different places, near its lower termination, I noticed an appearance 
which had not occurred to me befure. Amygdaloids of the kind of 
those above described which I had found in various parts of this pe- 
ninsula, consisting of Red-Iron-stone clay and sand were here in a 
state of complete decomposition: Being divided by a cutting instru- 
ment, which was easily effected, the Red-stone, which enters into 
their composition was completely exposed, with the particles of 
quartz distributed through it: those portions which had been presere 
ved some time in a dry place had become loose and friable. A sec- 
tion of one of these amygdaloids exhibited an appearance very dif- 
ferent from the stratum of transparent sand agglutinated by means 
of red coloured clay, which has several times been mentioned ; it,was 
truly characteristic of the nature of this aggregate, while in large 
masses the manner in which the amygdaloids were imbedded in the 
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stratum was clearly demonstrated. At the extremity of this valley 
near the sea, numerous large granite rocks single or collected in clus- 
ters project from the surface: their external appearance is similar to 
those near the northern shore of the peninsula but less diversified by 
the felspar on the surface. In the composition of those which I ex- 
amined the component parts appeared to be in more equable pro- 
portion and more equally distributed. 

The hill of Kl4bbet which rises immediately to the north of the 
valley above described is also composed of granite ; and the numer- 
ous rocks which diversify the bay, and which have given a basis to 
several islands consist of the same kind of stone. 

I observed near the dwelling of one of the Chinese in the valley, 
a fragment of granite which had been brought hither from the sea, 
in a state of decomposition or separation of its component parts: it 
exhibited strikingly the appearance I had remarked in many of the 
stones taken from the strata of the mines, the felspar was changed 
into a white clayey mass in which the particles of quartz were im- 
bedded of various sizes. 

As it is inconsistent with the rule I have originally laid down, to 
mix reflexions of a theoretical nature with an essay which is intend- 
ed to be purely descriptive, I shall make no other remark than that 
the valley above mentioned may be considered as the boundary (in 
this part of the peninsula) of that district in which the strata of tin- 
ore are arranged, and which takes hence a western course until it 
meets the alluvial hills near the stockade of Sungie-bulu. Most parts 
of this district are unquestionably stratified ; the chief layers are 
formed of sand, the purticles of which are of different sizes, but al- 
ways transparent or semi-transparent, of the nature of quartz : these 
are united by clay of different shades of colour formed from the de- 
composed felspar. Next to these are often deposited fragments of 
Red-Iron-stone, which occurs in extensive veins and forms a con- 
siderable proportion of the fixed parts of this district. The separa- 
ted particles of the primitive rocks which abound in many parts of 
this peninsula enter also into these strata: from their magnitude and 
weight they generally occupy the lowest part and through them the 
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tin-ore is disseminated. The nature-of the black-clay, which I have 
observed with but one or two exceptions in every mine I visited, 
and which is, at it were obtruded into the more regular strata, as 
an irregular coagulum, essentially different from the superficial ve- 
getable mould or from the other masses of pure clay which abound, 
deserves to be more accurately investigated and explained. 

In the NortnEern pivision of the Island of Banka the hills are 
divided into two separate ranges, one near the western the other in- 
clining towards the eastern boundary, between which an extensive 
space remains which is occupied by the Bay of Klabbet. 

This bay has, upon the whole, the same direction as the general 
range of hills, from north-west (or N. N. W.) to south-east (on S. 
S. E.) it is terminated in the south by the mountain of Mardss; in 
the geographical account, the northern part of the island has been 
divided into two peninsulas according to the division naturally form- 
ed ly this bay. 

yj ehe mineralogical appearances in the western range and its en- 
virons having been described, I proceed to the detail of those in the 
eastern. The rocks which project beyond the surface at the shores 
of the bay, as well as those dispersed through the entire western 
portion are granite: I examined them in my course through the bay 
at numerous points. The constitution of the islands of Pulo-Klappa 
near the points Tanjong-Ru and Tanjong Mantung, which separate 
the outer from the inner bay, and which nearly meet each other 
from the west and from the east, is of the same hind: they are both 
immense piles of granite rocks, similar to those above described, on 
which vegetation has commenced. 

The gradual inclination or meeting of the declivities of both ran- 
ges of hills towards the west from the eastern, and towards the east 
from the western, is evident not only by the excavation which is fill- 
ed up by the bay but also by the course and discharge of the numery 
ous rivers from both sides and which have been accurately enumer- 
ated in the geographical description of the island. 

Thad an opportunity only of examining the eastern confines of the 
bay. Between the projecting points or promontories of the hills, 
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bounding the outlets of the rivers there remains a considerable allu- 
vial tract: and the district of the mines, commences towards the 
sides of the hills from the boundary of the bay. 

Beginning in the north near Tanjong Mantung we meet the out- 
Jet of the river of Pdnjie flowing into the inner bay, a small branch 
(but which is considerably dilated by the influx of the tide) takes a 
somewhat northern direction, on this the stockade of Belinyu is built, 
at no great distance from the promontory which runs off from the 
central range and forms the point Tanjong M4ntung. Hence I pro- 
ceeded in a northern direction to the district of the mines. 

On leaving the stockade a long extended hill is observed towards 
the central parts of the peninsula, which was pointed out to me as 
Gunung Panjie (or P4ntjie) beyond which the highest parts of the 
Gunung Towing are occasionally observable stretching towards the 
south-east. 

The road on leaving the stockade is slightly ascending and the 
country soon becomes waving. About a mile north of the stockade 
I observed the first granite rocks: they soon became numerous on 
both sides of the road, and some of them were of considerable size. 
One in particular attracted my notice. It stood alone, the form was 
irregularly conical, the top tabular, and the sides, about half way 
down, regularly excavated by the gradual operation of the descend- 
ing water after rains. 

Most of these rocks, like those at Mampang were marked with 
felspar, in large parallelograms and squares. On several parts of the 
road I found loose rounded fragments of Red-Iron-stone, similar to 
those collected in the alluvial districts above mentioned, but I re- 
marked none in fixed rocks. 

The district of the mines is situated north of the stockade: they 
have been worked for many successive years and extensive surfaces 
remain exposed. 

The mine at present worked is at Tow4llim: the pit was regu- 
larly oblong. I noticed at different sides the following strata. 

In the south 
1, Stratum vegetable mould.................. 1g feet. 
a 
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2. Biack-clay, massive as observed in the other 


MINCE Yost deetoneies Cul soneeaaeas 8 feet. 
3. Clay of a greyish colour containing asmall pro- 
portion of sand..............0.e eee) Ags 
- Black-clay, irregular massive.............. 6,, 


a 


Coarse sand in transparent grains bedded in 
pure white clay... 2... 0.0... .-20cceseee Boy 
This extended to near the stratum containing the ore of tin. One 
vf the miners with a long crow-bar raised a portion of it and pro- 
duced to me some of the ore of tin: they were employed in carry- 
irg out the last mentioned stratum. 


In the west. 


1. Stratum, vegetable mould. 

2. Wlack-clay, massive. 

3. Sand in clay of a grey colour. 

4. White sand. 

5. Beautiful white sand (of transparent siliceous particles) and 
clay. 

6. Sand bedded in yellow clay. 

7- Sand in dark bluish clay. The last three layers were less re- 


gularly horizontal in their disposition, than the layers of sand in 
many other mines; they had considerable inclination. 

8. Loose white sand. 

9. Yellow sand, coloured with particles of clay, but scarcely ad- 
heripg ; on this followed : 

10. The stratum of coarse fragments of decomposed granite, 
and of breccias through which the ore of tin was disseminated. 

None of the mines I visited afforded me a more beautiful and dis- 
tinct view of the succession of the strata, or more explanatory of 
their arrangement. ‘The pit on which the workmen were employed 
had been formed with uncommon neatness, and by means of the 
abundance of the clayey particles the sides had remained completely 
regular and perpendicular. The last Iayer (No 9 just mentioned) 
of yellow sand contained delicate streaks of the ore ofa black colour, 
(consisting of very minute particles) which became evident when it 
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was divided by a sharp cutting instrument: these streaks were not 
completely regular or uniform, some were horizontal, others had a 
gentle. inclination, they indicated the approach of the stratum which 
next followed, consisting of larger quantities of the ore distributed 
through the coarser fragments of decomposed granite rocks, which 
from the appearance of the stones brought up by the last works con- 
tain, or are intersected by veins of Red-Iron-stone. The stratum 
on which the miners were now employed was considerably extensive, 
spreading in all directions round the mine. 

Among the substances which remained from former works near 
this pit I remarked : 

1. Large fragments of siliceous rock of thesame kind with that 
described above, found at the mines of Sungie-Bulak. 

2. Kongtdy or white friable earth, remaining at the bottom of 
the stratum, near the termination of the tin-ore. 

3. Amygdaloids or Breccias these particularly attracted my no- 
tice: many of the masses had the constitution of the Red-Jron-stone ; 
others were aggregate. Although I had found numerous loose frag - 
ments of the common Red-stone on the road to these mines, an at- 
tentive search had discovered to me none in large or fixed rocks. 
The fragments which were collected here, shewed plainly that the 
miners in taking out the stratum containing the ore, had encounter- 
ed extensive veins: and they informed me that the blocks which I 
examined, and which were abundantly strewed over the surface, had 
been taken from some of the latest pits, 

They differed in appearance considerably from the Red-Iron-stone 
found in the environs of Jebus and Klabbet. The stone was much 
more compact and ponderous. ‘The fracture had mostly a metallic 
lustre, varying in shades of colour but without the cellulusities above 
mentioned. 

It was generally covered with a yellow or red ochreous crust, and 
some portions were completely converted into a yellow or red ochre ; 
but particles of quartz were in all instances perceived on the solid 
massess or in the friable calx. Some of the smaller fragments, and 


those particularly taken from the aqueducts were more purely Brec- 
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cias, consisting of coarse siliceous fragments united by a ferruginous- 
cement : to many of these the ore of tin was still found adhering in 
very minute particles. From Belinyu to Pandjie the country is on 
the whole alluvial. I observed one granite rock projecting from a 
branch of the river : the stones which have been collected by the in- 
habitants of Pandjie for various purposes are explanatory of those 
found in the neighbourhood ; they consisted of fragments of granite 
and of Red-Iron-rock. The mines of Pandjie were situated towards 
the hill of that name which has been marked on the map. 

That part of this peninsula which, bounding the bay in the east, 
stretches from the stockade and environs of Belinyu and P&ndjie to- 
wards the foot of the Gunung Mardss is alluvial. The stockade of 
Lumut is situated in it, aconsiderable distance up the river of that 
name and near the eastern confines of this tract ; in proceeding to it 
from the usual landing place the road passes several elevations which 
here bound the alluvial plain. These consist of Red-Iron-stone in 
separate rocks and in large veins covering extensive surfaces. Loose 
fragments are also dispersed on the road. ‘Those rocks which I ex- 
amined more minutely and from which I collected specimens, were 
more similar to those of Jebus and Klabbet than those found at the 
mines of Towaéllam just mentioned. 

They are mostly cellular and the fracture is partly ochreous and 
partly metallic: the separate particles of some of them are very pon- 
derous. 

These hills formerly contained strata of ore which has succes- 
sively been extracted: on approaching the stockade one passes the 
remains of many of the former mines. Here the surface is covered 
with mixed stones ; fragments of granite, breccia and coarse sand, 
similar to those found at the aqueducts, are strewed on the sides of 
the road in every direction. From the stockade of Lumut the dis- 
trict of the mines stretches northward inclining to the west until it 
meets that of Pandjie and Belinyu. 

I commenced the examination of the mines of Lumut about half a 
mile to the north of the stockade at one of the small mines which 
had lately been relinquished. The process had been carried on as 
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usual ona slightly inclining ground. A vertical section exposed the 
strata of the hill, and the extensive surface below contained the re- 
mains of many former works. 

On the side of of the hill I noticed. 
(Layer) soil 
Sand 
Coarse sand, consisting of large particles of quartz. 


bo om 


Clay of a reddish colour. 

. Coarse sand. 

. Clay. 

7 Extremity of the layer from which the ore had been extract- 


ao ob 


ed: the fragments which composed it were chiefly siliceous, of the 
mixed kind above described, consisting nearly of equal proportions 
of quartz and felspar combined into a variegated mass. 

The succession of strata was very distinctly exhibited in this mine ; 
the lowest was peculiarly characteristic and afforded me an opportu- 
ty of observing a vertical section of the stratum containing the ore 
in its natural situation: the fragments which composed it could be 
separately removed ; they were of different sizes from less than an 
inch to several inches in diameter. 

Although it was evident that they consisted of portions of the de- 
composed, or disseminated primitive rocks of the surrounding dis- 
tricts their present arrangement shewed that they had undergone a 
revolution and had been removed out of the natural situation. A 
considerable proportion of the felspar was in a state of decomposi- 
tion and appeared as a clayey substance, to these the particles of 
tin-ore often adhered. Grains of sand were mixed, but in compara- 
tively small quantity, with the coarse fragments which formed the 
Stratum. 

The surface which had been exposed by the successive works of 
this mine was very extensive ; they had been commenced in a low si- 
tuation, and the productiveness of the stratum had gradually dimi- 
nished as the acclivity of the hill increased : the miners, supposing it 
to be near its termination, had given up the work. The stones which 
remained here resembled those usually found at the aqueducts. The 
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abundance and size of the fragments of Red-Iron-stone and Poud- 
ingues shewed here, as at Tow4llém, that the miners had met with 
extensive veins of this stone. 

The next mine is situated two miles further north ; form the chief 
miner who administers the work it is called Hopsun. On the road 
to it, I passed extensive districts which had formerly been worked. 
Large fragments of Iron-stone and Poudingues were abundantly dis- 
persed over this tract : they were mostly detached and had been re- 
moved from their natural situation by the process of mining and by 
the formation of canals. The veins from which they were taken had in 
many instances run near the surface. In this mine I noticed the 
following strata : 

1. Soil. 

2, Sand bedded in clay of a grey colour. 

3. Black-clay. 

4. Coarse white sand. 

The stones at the aqueducts were fragments of the common sili- 
ceous kind, large and mostly of a white colour: very few breccias 
were mixed with them. 

In the next mine call Lakuntouw situated about half a mile east- 
north-east of the last mentioned, I found the strata. 

1. Soil. 

2. Sand bedded in whitish clay. 

3. Sand in dark coloured clay. 

4. Sand in bands of variegated colours. 

5. Black-clay. 

6. White sand. 

The stones at the aqueducts resembled those found at the last mine; 
they contained, comparatively few amygdaloids or breccias : those 
which occurred resembled those of the mine of Belinyu. They were 
ponderous ; silicious particles appeared on the fracture alternating 
with portions of a metallic lustre, and the surface was ochreous. A 
few consisted of minute particles approaching the nature of sand- 
stone. 

The mineralogical appearances in the two districts last described 
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were very similar to those of the western peninsula of this division 
of the island. This similarity was displayed, not only in the arrange- 
ment of the strata, but particularly in their relative proximity to the 
surface : it likewise appeared in the constitution of the more fixed 
parts of the island. Various circumstances did not permit me, in 
this part of the island, to extend my reseaches to the range of cen- 
tral hills; but the promontories which descend from them towards 
the west and form Tanjong M4ntung (which J passed in proceeding 
to the mines of Belinyu) as well as extensive districts in the neigh- 
bourhood, are covered with large piles of granite rocks. Numerous 
veins of Red-Iron-stone have been discovered below the surface at 
the mines of Belinyu, and in the vicinity of Lumut we meet exten- 
sive hills, composed of them, and which are in immediate conjunc- 
“tion with the alluvial plains above mentioned bounding the Bay of 
Klabbet. 

The northern portion of this perinsula up to point Tanjong Tada 
is completely unknown; nor can I say any thing from personal ob- 
servation of that tract which bounds the central range of hill in the 
east, extending from point Tanjong Tuwing to the confines of Sung- 
ie-liat 3 but the information I obtained from various natives at Be- 
linyu and Lumut tends to shew that many portions of it are stratifi- 
ed like the districts of the mines on the west side of the range of 
hills : and from trials made during my residence on Banka, it ap- 
peared that these strata contain a sufficient quantity of the ore of tin 
to encourage an attempt for extracting it. The district of Mapur 
is in this situatiov, and it is followed in the south by that of Dsheni- 
ang, in which mines are at present worked that are under the super- 
intendence of Sungie-lidt. As to the districts of Belinyu and Lumut, 
it is proved by the daily trials at present instituted to obtain produc- 
tive situations, that the richest strata have been exhausted in the 
course of above 40 years successive mining. 


(To be continued) 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP OF BORNEO.* 
(Continued from p. 371) 
CHAP. II. 


Notices on the Statistics of Borneo.—Limits of the subject or de- 
pendant countries.—Precis of the States of the west coast.— 
The Chinese.—Precis of the States of the south and east 
coasts.— Sketch of the domains of the independent Princes, 


Tue indicie relative to statistics do not yet rest upon positive and 
official facts ; we offer such as it has been possible to derive from the 
reports of the employés of the government of India, who have filled 
different missions in some of the possessions of the state on Borneo. 

A very vague estimate makes the presumed number of all the in- 
habitants of Borneo, not comprising those of the islands of the geo- 
graphical group, 3,000,000 ; but this estimate appears to me exag- 
gerated, because it is certain that those portions of the interior for 
which we have been able to obtain indiciz are very thinly peopled ; 
with relation particularly to the considerable extent of those districts 
which only reckon a small number of hordes established along the ri- 
vers ; some low parts exposed to inundations of rivers and large lakes 
in the interior are wholly uninhabited ; the country along the coasts is 
generally low and the formation alluvial ; the immense extent of the 
wooded deltas which stretch many miles from the mouths of the ri- 
vers, which intersect the country in all directions, make a large part 
of the southern, western and eastern coasts, are only inhabitable dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year, and when the rivers have retired to 
their beds ; during these periods they may serve for the temporary 
sojourn of some nomadic hordes. The elevated parts of the interior, 
those occupied by chains of high mountains whence proceed the great 
bodies of water which the numerous rivers bear to the sea, are still 
unknown to us; they should not, consequently, enter into the calcu- 


* Translated from Temminck’s Coup d’Oeil General sur les Possessions 
Neerlandaises dans !’Inde Archipelagique, tome 2d. Leide, 1847. 
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lation with which we are occupied. Restricting ourselves, then to 
those parts of Borneo on which we can found an estimate of the po- 
pulation : in the first place the towns and villages in the possessions 
“of the state and in those of the dependent princes lying on the three 
sides above mentioned; secondly the possessions upon all the northern 
coast such as we find divided between the Sultans of Bruni or Bor- 
neo proper and of Sulu, as well as the state of Sarawak ; thirdly, the 
borders of the very numerous streams, rivers and lakes, as well as 
the countries of the interior still unknown ; fourthly, the inhabited 
tracts along the coast. But, if we allow this circuit to embrace the 
approximative number of three millions of inhabitants, we can on- 
ly do so by attributing a very large population to the northern parts 
of the island, which is not probable nor even admissable, because of 
the small number of inhabitants which a more exact caleulation, based 
on thé consumption of salt, appears to yield in the possessions of the 
state and dependent princes ; countries of which the superficies occu- 
pies two thirds of the island, and of which the population neverthe- 
less will not reach the number of 1,350,000 souls; leaving thus 
1,650,000 souls fur the population of the remaining third of Borneo, 
which does not appear very probable. 

We find in the memoirs of the commissioner Tobias, under date 
the 30th of November 1825, that the approximate population of the 
resideucy of the west coast, exclusive of Europeans whose number is 


not given, was as fullows : 


Malays and Arabs........................ 134,946 souls 
PUGS ices eee eae ais. Geers 11,360 
Dependent Dayaks.. 2... .0..00 0.0000 ..02.. 957,720 
OCUMNCSE. 3h cient len tae ears eens 36,074 
Independent Daéyaks...................... 80,000. 


Total 590,100 souls 





In 1836 the single principal district of Pontianak, a dependent 


portion and chief place of the above residency, was reckoned to con- 
tain: 
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Europeans cicada, cb tack beopeeareet eiead 22 
APO: 2 ihre gets et ured be ae eee eS 319 
Malays.) 2 dance vaseuwrendanawecnsnecs . 3001 
POOP hee 3a ok 2 Bed ease Sean ek eee er ee Fy) | 
Daves: 5c Ace kee petites, BSP ... , 13,391 
Chinese.... ... 2. 0.2.0... eee ee ee ee) 17,693 





Total, 96,637 souls. 








The population of Sambas, Succdadana, Matan, Landak, Mémpé- 
wA, the tract upon the rivers K&puds and Melawi as well as many 
other small states dependent on this Residency are not mentioned in 
this notice. 

The most-recent data relative to the population of the extensive 
countries which form the Residency of the southern and eastern 
coasts occur in the administrative reports of the years 1836, 1837 
and 1838: let it be well understood that all these data are merely 
approximations. 

Colonel Henrici gives by estimate to the states sub- 

ject to the Sultan of Banjermassing a population 

of a oh Ae of 3 -» 60,000 souls 
To the possessions of Government in that state... 40,000 
It may he admitted that the state of Banjermassing 

contains independent Dayaks to the number of 500,000 
The states of Mandawcei, Sampit and Pambudn,.. 45,000 


Pasir, Kuti and Berow, .. “a ‘3 .. 45,000 
The great and small Dayaks,  .. ts .. 40,000 
Kotoringin, Sintang, Dawi and Djeli,_.. ae 9,500 
Pagétan, Tandbumbai, Batulitjin and Laut, —.. 1,100 
The islands along the coast, ed - .. 22,000 


Approximative population of this Residency, . 758,600 
Ditto ditto of the West coast,.. 590,100 


Total of dependent States, 1,348,700 
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The want of certain data for the elevated parts and the mountam 
chains of the centre of the island, forces us to remain silent respect- 
ing this immense extent of country, the knowledge of which offers 
the greatest interest for science, and which ought to repay with usu- 
ry the advances made by government for a regular and systematic 
exploration of this vast portion of its possessions. The Dutch Ma- 
jor G. Miller, whose loss is deplored by science, and who was as- 
sassinated with all his escort in the mountainous districts of the states 
of Kuti, if he had succeeded in his project of traversing Borneo from 
east to west,* would have been able, at the same time, to furnish 
exact notions necessary for the success of a scientific exploration of 
these savage countries. 

In the first periods of the occupation of some portions of this is- 
Jand by the Company of the East Indies, this occupation, as in other 
parts of the Archipelago, had no other end than the possession of 
factories established at different points of the coasts. Since those 
times, on Borneo, as in all other places where it fixed itself with a 
purely mercantile end, the Company found itself constrained by 
circumstances, as well as by events to which these gave birth, to in- 
crease its power and extend its possessions ; this continual augmen- 
tation of territory obliged this association of merchants to consider 
the means of establishing a civil administration. They very quickly ap- 
preciated these means of arrogating power and concluding treaties with 
the native princes their neighbours. Some real or supposed infrac- 
tions of these conventions drove them to the alternative of seeing 
themselves despoiled of these fine possessions or of defending them 
by arms; it was thus that peaceable traders became soldiers. The 
fortune of war proving favorable to them, they profited by it, always 
for the interests of commerce, to augment their influence and impose 
their rule around their principal factories. Thus acting, they were 
elevated into the position of masters, almost without perceiving it, 
and they became, without wishing it, the arbiters of the lot and the 


* This project has recently been resumed and carried into effect by Dr. 
Schwaaer who, in the course of his journey, visited the place of Major 
Muller's murder, ante p. xyi.—ED. 
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destinies of many princes, as well as the rulers of vast countries, 
while large populations were subjected to their laws. The fine and 
flourishing possessions which the Company of the Indies bequeathed 
to the government of the Netherlands, owed their origin to this prin- 
ciple, which prevailed amongst the members of this mercantile so- 
ciety. This precious heritage acquired by the state, has been since 
augmented in territorial extent, and its power has been consolidated, 
extended and strengthened by victories and by treaties. 

Borneo is not the least important part of the possessions in the 
Indian Archipelago which the present government owes to the cou- 
rageous perseverance of our forefathers. ‘To convince the reader 
of this, We shall describe the dispositions which Governor General 
Rochussen is making for territorial organization in this island: this 
indication of boundaries will serve to introduce a historical sketch of 
the most remarkable states which depend immediately and mediately 
on the Netherlands. 

A Resolution of the Minister of State, Governor-General of Ne- 
therlands India, dated 28th February 1846, has decided that the 
southern, eastern and western sides of the island of Borneo, where 
Netherlands authorities are established, shall form a particular go- 
vernment, and in consequence has appointed Mr. A. L. Weddik 
GovERNOR OF Borneo. 


The Resolution is as follows : 


Burrenzore, the 28th February, 1846, 


THE MINISTER OF STATE, 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF NETHERLANDS INDIA, 


Considering, that the exertions employed for more than 25 years, 
to raise the native population of Borneo from the neglected state in 
which they live, and effectually suppress Piracies, have not proved 
sufficiently successful ; chiefly from want of combination, and because 
these exertions have been more determinately limited to the coast, 
where the Netherlands functionaries reside, and where their endeay- 
ours are often impeded by opposing interests, 
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Taking into consideration that, to stimulate industry and to ex- 
tend civilization, the removal of impediments to trade and the esta- 
blishment of Free-ports have already been tried without success ; 
and that in consequence of this it has been deemed advisable by main- 
taining, and, if required, enlarging these liberal Regulations, to unite 
the now existing but separated and independently acting Netherlands 
Authorities, into one systematic co-operation through means of a 
central Government, which, once established in the interior, shall be 
able to put itself in immediate connection with the natives of the 
country, whose protection, moral and religious civilization, will be 
the aim of the proposed measures. 

Considering that the mission sent lately to Borneo, has diffused 
more light regarding the system of Government, industry and com- 
merce, by which the resources which this island offers, may be 
brought to be more and more serviceable to the general interest. 

Considering that the general knowledge of the geographical and 
political concerns of Borneo obtained by means of the said mission, 
affords the means of defining the territorial division of the island; 
which will prevent any uncertainty concerning the judicial territory, 
to which the inhabitants of Borneo belong, and which will also serve 
asarule for the tribunals and authorities :-—without however intend- 
ing to diminish or to restrict in any way by this description of front- 
iers, the pretensions which the Netherlands may be able to establish 
to any lands or districts lying without those mentioned below. 

The Council of India having heard, 

Has found good and determined : 

Ist.—To order, that the present independent divisions, over 
which Dutch authorities are placed on the South and East Coast, 
also on the West’ Coast of Borneo, with all their internal and other 
dependencies, shall henceforward be included in one general Govern- 
ment of Borneo and its Dependencies. 

2nd.—To nominate as Governor of Borneo, A. L. Weddik, now 
Inspecting Commissioner of that Island and of Rhio and Linga, 
with the intention that he shall establish himself at a central 
place in the interior to be afterwards fixed, and that his sphere of 
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operations will be determined by instructions to be further settled. 
To write to the functionaries now exercising authority in Borneo, 
to remain in exercise of their authority on the present footing over 
the interior and coasts falling under their division, till further orders 
shall have been given, with the understanding, that they will follow 
and obey the orders of the Governor of Borneo now appointed. 
3rd—tTo order, that the following territorial division, and descrip- 
tion of the Districts of Borneo, which are subjected to the Nether- 
Jands Sovereignty, shall serve as a guide for the measures of the 
Dutch Authorities established on that island. 
ist—The west coast of Borneo consists of the Assistant Residen- 
cies of SAmbds and Pontianik. 
a.—The division of Samb4s contains the coast territories from 
Tanjong D4tu, to the mouth of the Sungie Durie. 
Under it are the following islands. viz :-— 
Pulo Bahru, 
Lombukutan, 
» Pendtah besér and ketjil, 
»  Kabong, 
Saluwar ; 
Landias, 
» Pika, 
Pontianak, 
» Kambéng, 
» Tuwéh, near Palo. 


and ,, Géding 
Further in the interior, from the top of the Pangie mountains, be- 


ing the high country of Tanjong D4tu, over the tops of the chain of 
mountains Kuwai and the mountains Djaéngui, R4aj4 and Gub4ng to 
the mountain B4jang also called Krimbang, B&ratjeh and Sunjang. 

Further, from the hill B&j4ng to the Sebéhu and in the mountain 
Péndén, to the Seb&kk&l and the Sempuru, and from Pandjén, along 
the left bank of the Sungei Durie to the sea. 

Under the government of Sambés belongs only the territory of 
that name. 


53 
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b.—The division of Pontién&k contains the coast territory from 
the mouth of the Sungei Durie, towards the south, to the hill Pe- 
némpungéng (on the south coast) and from thence right to the sea, 
which hill forms the frontier, between Matém, and Kutto-wéringin. 
Under it belong the following islands, viz :-— 

Palo Setienjéng, Damer, Penembungon, Temédju, Datu, Kum- 
bing, Malang Mérakiet, Nanés, Antu, Mass4-tiega, Karimaté, Tog- 
ong Perdngien, Togong Krawang, Semur, Uméh, Aijer, Ub&ng, 
P4pp4n (four islands) Méladang, (three islands) Mentiegic, Lajék 
Besar and Ketjil, Pandan Besér and Ketjil, Lessing, Grissek, Ban~ 
tingur, Genting, Bessie, Burong (two islands), (Auwer, two islands), 
Aroh l4ut and dér4t, Serutu, Bilién, Bussong, Gunung, Genteng, 
Sorong-géding, Bulu (two islands), Bulét Keb4jang, Kerra, Lintang, 
Béakkou bes4r and ketjil, Kérim4ta tuw4h, Buwén, Nibon, Sokot, 
Uloi, Melapies (four islands), Buleh, Genting, Sirih, Panambéng- 
fn, Trussin Hadjie, Lem&n, (four islands), Pelintuan, Salan4m4, 
Datu, Djoanté, Katung, Penjam, Nibung, Lalang, Agun Pisdng, 
Sambadien léut and darat, Tj4mpedék laut and darat, Tjibeh, Tjam- 
bed4k south, Langgier, Pananggon, Tjukus, Tukang mdngkudan, S4- 
wie, Djamboh, Kutjing, Nanas, Lukutkerraé, Djerds, Langan, Bau- 
wt, Geilang, Pendmbun, Mangkob and Batu titie. 

Further the frontier with Simbas, as abovementioned, from the 
mouth of the Sungei Durie to the mountain Bayang. 

Further on, the frontier of the subject and allied states along the 
Kdpuds with the Brunai kingdom, with some exceptions to be after- 
wards shown, and under reservation of the high Government right 
of the state to parts not occupied, is provisionally considered to go, 
from the mountain Bayang over the tops of the mountains from 
which, in the North, rise the rivers which pour themselves out on 
the Brundi coast, and from which at the same time the rivers rise 
which fall into the Kapuds. 

Further, over the chain of mountains Batu Lupért and over the 
mountains from which the left branch of Képudés, and thewaters 
flowing into it, rise ;—further in an East and North East direction 
to the high water-dividing central mountains which form the interi- 
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or frontier of Berou, where it is cut by the parallel of 3° 20° North 
latitude. 

The realm of Pontiéndk, with the exception of detailed directions 
afterwards to be given, is further limited by the mountains which 
furm the interior frontier of Berou ;—and on the South, by the 
chain of mountains, Angé Ang4, where it unites itself with the chain 
known under the name of Keminting (M4d4i or Pundm) from which 
chain, on the north, the waters originate which pour themselves 
out in the K4épuds, and, on the south, those waters which dis- 
charge themselves on the south coast of Borneo ;—afterwards over 
the before named chain of mountains going in the direction of south, 
west, and west south west to the mountain Pdhéringén badakh, 
towards the mountain Batu Hadjie, the Pendmpungaén, and from 
thence to the coast in a straight line. 

Under the Realm of Pontianak are included the districts :— 

Pontiénak, Mamp4wa, Landikh, Kubu, Simpang, Sukadan4é, Ma- 
tam, Tajan, Meliouw, Sangouw, Sekadouw, Sintang, Melawie, Sepd- 
pu, Blitang, Silat, Salimbéuw, Pidssa, Jongkong, Bunut, Malor, 
Taman, Ketan, Punan, 
and a number of nomade races of Dayaks, who reside in the above 
described territory. 

Among the realms or districts here above mentioned, Sambas, 
Mimpéwa, Pontidnak, Lindak, Kubu, Simpang, Sukadana, and 
M4tam belong directly to the Netherlands,—the remaining ones be- 
long to it indirectly. 

2nd.—Until the organization of the East coast shall have taken 
place, the states and countries situated in it, will remain combined 
with the south coast, and this division will coutain the south and 
east coast, which also consists of the coast territorics from the west 
of the river Kutto-wéringin (as fixed above by Pontidnék) East 
North East, and Northwards to the kampong Atas, making the fron- 
tier of the realm Bul4ng4n to Berou, with the country of Tidun ; and 
situated nearly in 3° 20’ north latitude 

The following islands belong to it viz :— 


Pulo Damar. 
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Pulo Détu 
», Laut and dependencies, 
»  Léut, little, 
the Moressen, 
the Dwualder, 
Palo Nangké and the islands on the Coast 
>» Medng, 
5» Matéké, 
»» Bilang bilangan, 
Bali kukup, 
5, Méanibura, 
>, Panjang, 
5 Derawan, 
» Roba, 
» samadma, 
., Taba, 
4 Kak4bang, and 
»  Maéardtuwé. 

In the interior, as shown in the division Pontianak, from the uni- 
on of the chain of mountains Angé Angé and Keminting to the west 
and west by south-west to the frontier of the state Kutto-waringin. 

In this territory is situated the realm of Banjérm4ssin, an inde- 
pendent state, a very near ally and subjected to the Netherlands ju- 
risdiction as far as concerns foreign Asiatics and Europeans ;—Its 
frontiers are as follows :— 

Along the northern bank of the Kwin, crossing the river Mértd- 
puré, along the Sungei Mes4, the source of the Sungei Baliru and 
Lumbékh; from thence along Taémbak Linik towards Liang-d4ngan, 
and along the right bank of the Mertua, to the mountain Peméaton, 
over the tops of the chain of mountains separating the waters to- 
wards the mountain Langopdén, and from thence towards the Luang 
(all belonging to the chain of mountains Merdtus) from the Luénog 
along the source of the Sungeis Sent4lan, Ajun, and N4jun, and the 
Sungeis Nappo, Sibang and Pikkon, to the place called Nanjon and 
from there to over against the Kwall4 Mengkatip. 

K 
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From over against the kw&llé Mengk4tlp along the eastern bank 
of the river of Banjérmassin to the Tjeruju on the Kwin, and 
progressively along the northern bank of the Kwin, as is above 
mentioned. 

Under the division of the south and east coast are comprehended 
the states of — 

Berou, consisting of Bulongin, Gunong tebur and Tanjong, 

Kutei 

Passir 

Tanah bumbu, to which belong : 

Bangkéléan, 
Tjingél 
Menungul 
Tyantong 
Sampanéhan, 
Puntur laut, 
Batu hityin, 
Kussan. 
_ Pagatan, and 
Sambanban. 
Mendavie, 
Sampit, 
Pembuang and 
Kutto-waringin, 
The division of the south and east coast contains Government 
districts, | 
Sanh Laut, 
Dissun ulu and illier, 
Bekompei 
Pulo Petak (little Dajék ) 
K&héjing (great ,, ) and 
Kapuds 
And all the territories dependencies of these, also inhabited by 
different races of Day4ks, of which a more detailed description will 
afterwards be given. 
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Among the States named above the following belong directly to 
the Netherlands. 

Berou. 

Tanah bumbu. 

Ténéh laut, 

the Dussuns, 

the great and little Dajaks and Kapuas 

Mendawei, 

Sampit, 

Pembung and 

Kutto-waringin 

The remaining ones belong indirectly to the Netherlands rule. 

Fourthly.——All the authorities and functionaries in Borneo are or- 
dered, under their responsibility to be careful, that the Supreme Go- 
vernment’s Rights of the State in the Lands and Districts, within 
the circumference herein stated, shall be honoured, and that the re- 
cords, contracts and treaties, upon which these rights are based, 


attended to and followed. 


The parts of Borneo on which Netherlands does not exercise any 
influence are : 

a. The states of the Sultan of Bruui or Borneo-proper ; extend- 
ing from Tanjong Datu on the west to the river Kemanis on the 
east, situated on the north west coast. 

b. The State of the Sultan of the Sulu islands, having for boun- 
daries on the west, the river Keménis, the north and north east 
coasts as far as 3° N. Lu. where it is bounded by tie river Atés, 
forming the extreme frontier towards the north with the state of Berow 
dependant on the Netherlands. 

ce. All the islands of the northern coasts of Borneo. 


The first Dutchman who landed on Borneo was Olivier van Noort 
of Utrecht ; he arrived on the 13th September 1598 with four ves- 
sels ; on the 14th December 1600 he sent two Spanish vessels and 
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anchored on the 26th of the same month in the bay of Bruni or Bor- 
neo-proper ; the inhabitants received him amicably, he traded there 
with some Chinese junks, and after having remained till the 5th Ja- 
nuary 1601 he again proceeded to sea. 

In 1604 Admiral Wybrand van Warwyk, having under his orders 
five vessels, arrived on the southern coast ; thence he went to the 
Kaérimataé islands and sent a vessel to examine Succéd4n4; he would 
not enter into relations but for the value of a hundred piastres in 
diamonds ; but the prince offered him the liberty of trade in his 
states. 

From the 20th August 1603 the Sovereign of Bantém had ceded 
tu van Warwyk some lands in the island of Java to form a factory ; 
he nominated Francois Wittert one of the officers of his ships chief 
of it; in the instructions which were delivered to him, this officer 
received orders to visit the coasts of Borneo where the lapis bezoar 
and diamonds are found in large quantities. ‘This chief on the 
14th February 1606 sent an agent to Banjermassing, who was as- 
sassinated there with all the crew of his vessel. Verschoor in Ja- 
nuary 1607 sent a commercial agent to Succédana ; the large quan- 
tity of diamonds which this agent, named Hans Roef, collected there, 
produced a resolution of the Council of Bantam dated 12th October 
1608, which ordered the establishment of a factory on the coast of 
Borneo: Bloemmaertz was appointed chief, and power was given 
to him to conclude treaties with the princes of the states of Sambas, 
Lénd&k, Banjermissing and Borneo-proper. 

A woman named R4tu Bunko governed the states of Samb4s at 
this time ; the chief of the new Dutch factory presented himself to 
her, furnished with a letter from prince Maurice of the Low Coun- 
tries, addressed to the sovereigns of Borneo, of which the object was 
the conclusion of treaties with these princes; but Ratu Bunko re- 
fused this, saying that trade in her country was free to every one, 
although at this time she was at war with some other states of Bor- 
neo as well as with the Sultan of Plemb4ng on Sumatra. The ne- 
gaciator was more fortunate at Sambas, where a treaty, concluded in 
1609 with the Sultan Muhammed Djalé ud Din, authorized the Com- 
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pany to erect a factory, and accorded them the right of exclusive 
commerce in the states of Simbds, as well as in those of Kamb&uw& 
and Landék. In 1615 the agent of the Company, Henry Vaak was 
chief of the factory of Samb4s ; but this establishment was suppress- 
ed in 1623. At the time of the arrival of the Dutch at SAmbis this 
state was subject to Malay pirates, and it was the principal resort 
for the exercise of this calling. 

Borneo attracted attention from all quarters from its diamonds 
and bezoars to which latter wonderful medicinal virtues were attribut- 
edin Europe. The native princes were continually at war each en- 
deavouring to secure the monopoly of diamonds of 5 carats and up- 
wards which belonged to the rulers. The Sultan of Plembéng had 
often endeavoured to extend his authority to the western coasts of 
Borneo ; the sultan of Bantam succeeded in doing so in 1770 by 
seizing the opportunity offered by the differences between Succdda- 
n& and Land&k. The Bantamese aided the latter, which in return 
ceded the diamond revenue of three districts to the Sultan of Ban- 
tim, who appropriated the districts themselves. In 1778 the Sultan 
of Béntém ceded to the Company all his possessions on the west 
coast of Borneo, and this formed the foundation of their power over 
this great portion of Borneo, for they had previously only occupied 
factories. 

The Company sent a resident to Pontianak where the Sultan Ab- 
dul R&hm4n was confirmed in his authority; on the Sth July 1779 
a treaty was concluded by which he and his descendents received in- 
vestiture by right of hereditary fief; but the Company reserved to 
itself the direct jurisdiction over the Javanese, Chinese, Malay and 
other inhabitants. It also caused a prudential clause to be inserted 
in this treaty limiting the admission of Chinese immigrants ; but Ab- 
dulrahman, recognized as sovereign, did not very scrupulously ex- 
cute this treaty. He employed the aid which had been granted him 
in extending his territory. In 1786 with the auxiliaries furnished hy 
the Company he invaded the country of the Sultan of Motaén and 
destroyed the city of Succddéné; at a later period he placed his 
grandson Sherif Kasim over the country of Mampéuwa. He died in 
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1808 ; Kasim succeeded him ; he received indiscriminately all the 
Chinese who presented themselves, and their numbers became so 
great that he could no longer compel them to respect him. They 
became formidable to other princes also, who, on the restoration of the 
colonies to the Netherlands government in 1816, sent deputations to 
Batavia soliciting the establishment of old relations, as well as of civil 
functionaries and some troops to administer affairs and maintain or- 
der and quiet. 

The expense of maintaining the establishmeuts on the west coast 
was so great that in 1791 the agents at Succddiné, Mampauwa, 
Pontianék and Landaék were recalled. 

After the capture of Java the intermediate Anglo -Indian Govern- 
ment did not occupy itself with the interests of the princes any more 
than with those of the people. It appears that, for all manifestation 
of authority on this west coast, Governor Raffles contented himself 
with sending in 1813 some English agents to Pontianék who remain - 
ed there many months, probably in order to watch the conduct of 
the Sultan, during the time when an armed expedition was sent to 
Sambas to avenge some piracies. 

These countries consequeutly remained abandoned to the chiefs 
and subject to all the disorders inherent in power arbitrarily exer- 
cised by Malay princes. The incessant hostilities between Sambés 
and Pontianaék, the continued state of trouble and agitation, but, 
above all, the turbulent conduct of the Chinese population, threatened 
these states with anarchy. The Chinese had been suffered to in- 
crease so greatly that the princes were now unable to offer any re- 
sistance to them. They therefore hailed with satisfaction the arri- 
val in 1818 of the armed expedition sent to take possession of the 
old rights of the Netherlands upon these countries. 

New contracts made with Sdmbés, Maémpéuwé, Pontidnak and 
many other princes of limitropical states served to secure to us the 
exercise of the rights of sovereignty on this part of Borneo; at the 
same time by this act Government saw itself placed in a very diff- 
cult position towards the immense Chinese population, little disposed 
to range themselves under its Jaws. In spite of the opposition from 
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this source the administration of justice and police and the collection 
of revenue were re-established ; and government saw itself in a con- 
dition to exercise 2 more direct influence over the indigenous popu- 
lation. 

But the princes very little caring for the well being of their sub- 
jects, and accustomed to dispose arbitrarily.of their persons and their 
goods, found their hopes frustrated when, in place of an association of 
merchants, demanding nothing save an exclusive trade, and without 
any pretensions to authority, they found they had to do with a go- 
vernment liberal but just, which took to heart the interests of the 
people equally with those of the princes; a government willing the 
independence of justice, with a regular procedure, and an equitable 
and fixed collection of the public revenues ; hence constant discussions 
and embarassments in the conduct of affairs which rendered it ne- 
cessary to send extraordinary Commissioners. 

Following the reports of these Commissioners of the government, 
it appears evident that, during the suppression of our establishments, 
the sovereigns of the west coast lived continually in disunion, parti- 
cularly those of Sambas and Pontiénak who carried on an_ incessant 
war.* 

In 1822 George Millcr was sent to the Sultans of Matang and 
Simpang to renew the contracts with them. This was rendered 
more necessary by the active part which these princes were suppos- 
ed to have taken in the piracies committed on the west coast, of 
which one of the most recent was the murder of the crew of the 
Dutch cutter Henriette. It was also known that English agents 
had presented themselves before these princes on the part of Gover- 
nor Raffles, established at Bankéhulu in Sumatra, after the restora- 
tion of our possessions in virtue of the treaty of 1814: a circum- 
stance having more or .less relation to the appearance in 1818 at 
Pontidnak of a vessel bearing the English flag, and the Captain of 
which was instructed to come to an understanding with the Sultan 
of Riou and establish himself on the Kérimété islands; projects 


* The original is here for a few pages so badly arranged and has so ma-~ 
uy repetitions that we have abridged it.—-ED. 
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which were not carried into effect because at this time a flotilla of 
seven small Dutch vessels of war appeared before Pontiénék.* 

We do not follow the diplomatic agent in his navigation of the 
rivers of Mendéuw, Mehduw, Simpéng, Kétaépan &c., to proceed to 
Simp4ng and thence to Bengading, the respective residencies of the 
Pénemb4hén of Simp4ng and the Sultan of Matin. New contracts 
were ratified on the 23rd November 1822 at Simp4ng and on the 
3rd December following at M4t4n. On his return G. Muller took 
renewed possession of Succédiné. In 1824 the government of In- 
dia took solemn possession of the Kéminata islands. 

All the orders and strenuous efforts of the government for the 
complete establishment of order and the amelioration of the Déyaks 
were opposed by the turbulent and intractable Chinese. The emi- 
gration of this people takes place chiefly from the southern provin- 
ces of China. Of the 8 or 9 thousands of souls who annually ex- 
patriate themselves, Java receives from 1800 to 2000 ; the remainder 
proceed to Borneo, Sumatra, Rhio, and Bank4.t Ifthe Chinese laws 
were not severely opposed to the emigration of females, Malasia 
would very soon become a second Chinese empire. 

These strangers have succeeded in reducing almost to nullity the 
power of the petty sovereigns with whom their predecessors, return- 
ed rich to their native country, formerly made contracts. The new 
aspirants to wealth finish by only paying taxes to the princes at their 
convenience ; so that the latter have in some sort become dependents 
of these intriguers, who improve for their profit the most lucrative 
branches of commerce, and who by their iudustry appropriate more 
than two thirds of the revenues of the mines and the diamond wash- 
ings. ‘These pirates seeing their numbers and their power annually 


* Although these attempts and many other acts of the old English Go- 
vernor, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, with a view to maintain a footing in 
the seas of the Archipelago, had been disapproved of by England, the oc- 
cupation of Singapore remained not the less a fact accomplished. The 
treaty of 17th March 1824 between England and the Netherlands has put 
an end, it is true, to these encroachments of British commerce, as well as 
to the attempts of its evangelical missionaries and philanthropic agents ; 
but has not the Netherlands at this day serious motives for watching with 
solitciude the events which very recently haye begun to happenin Borneo? 

+ See ante p. 286.—Eb. 
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increasing end by becoming formidable to these people, who little 
care to enjoy the riches which the soil produces, particularly if they 
are obliged to gather the fruits by an assiduous labour. The princes 
who only obtain an impost paid according to the convenience of these 
usurers, find no other resource, nor any other means of making them- 
selves obeyed, than to solicit in their distress the assistance of the 
Netherlands government ; which, although it has the means of 
effectually succouring and protecting them, does not always feel dis- 
posed to make its power respected when it is reduced to the neces- 
sity of using violent means. 

The number of these Chinese adventurers in Borneo only amounts 
according to some documents of the Company, to 30,000 ; Craw- 
furd estimates them at 36,000, a figure which Mr. de Hogen- 
drop considers to be much above the reality, but in which he is in 
error, for the approximative calculation made in 1836 carries the 
number of the Chinese dispersed in the states of the western coast 
to 130,000 ; the Englishman Earl gives for an approximative figure 
150,000, of whom 90,000 inhabit the Chinese districts whilst 60,000 
others are distributed in the Netherlands establishments. The Chi- 
nese governor of Montrado told Earl that the Chinese population 
under his orders amounted to 110,000 ; but he assures us that this 
estimate is much exaggerated. 

By old ordinances still inforee the Chinese areconsideredas Nether- 
landsubjects. At Pontiinak and Sambas, the chief places of the sub-re- 
sidencies of the west coast, they are placed under chiefs appointed 
by Government; but more independent in the very extended dis- 
tricts of the interior, they form themselves into small democratical 
unions called Kongsis, under chiefs clected by the community : these 
societies are governed according to their own laws and usages, and they 
are bound by contracts with the Company’s Government to pay an 
annual contingent, a duty which they know how to evade in every 
manner and which they term a voluntary gift. 

The less considerable number of the Chinese on the south and 
east coasts causes the ordinances to be better observed there. 

The considerable sacrifices made from 1816 to 1825 to subject 
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the western parts of Borneo to the immediate power of Government 
and to introduce a regular fiscal system have not led to a satisfacto- 
rv result, chiefly owing to the opposition of the Chinese who obsti- 
nately refused to submit to our laws. 

Since that period Governor General van den Bosch, guided by a 
system different from that of his predecessors, believed that it was 
the more prudent course of action to avoid mixing himself up in the 
commercial affairs of the Chinese, at least with respect to those of 
the interior. The future will teach us whether this system of \ais- 
ser faire will be salutary or pernicious in its consequences, for the 
maintenance of our political influence and our commercial rela- 
tions in Borneo ? 

To prevent the Janding of Chinese, of whom the greater number 
consist of adventurers and bad subjccts who annually come to seek 
their fortune in the Archipelego, it will be necessary to apply to 
Borneo the laws and regulations followed in Java. There only a 
limited number of the newly arrived are permitted to land in the is- 
land and establish themselves ; if such measures had not been taken 
to repress the too numerous immigration of those strangers, no 
doubt Java would have suffered the same fate as Formosa, and that 
it would now have been subject to Chinese. Under the protection 
of these ordinances we should see in time a remarkable diminution 
in the too great Chinese population of the western districts of Bor- 
neo; this result would be obtained by the return of those who had 
acquired riches to their native country, as well as by deaths in the 
existing population, and these two causes would suffice to decimate 
their numerical force. The D4y4ks whom we would seek to accus- 
tom by degrees and insensibly to the labours of the soil, would suc- 
ceed to as great an extent as the Javanese ; they would devote them- 
selves to it on their interests being stimulated, and easy and certain 
markets being offered for their products. These peaceable Day&ks 
would become habituated to labours which would enable them to sa- 
tisfy a great number of their wants; they would become industrious 
and take a part in the mining of the precious metals ; the direction 
of these labours being confided to Europeans, provided with all the 
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resources which our arts lend to industry,, it would become easy to 
obtain, by a more careful washing of these metals, by a better direct- 
ed woking of the mines, a greater abundance of produce than the 


Chinese can get by means of the imperfect processes which they at 


present use. 


(To be continued) 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 








Bangkok, Siam, March 1848. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN ARGHIPELAGO, &C., 


Dear Sir, 

My absence from this country for two and a half years is the on- 
ly reason why your kindness in sending me several numbers of your 
Journal has not been previously acknowledged. I have little leisure 
to read or write on such topics as fill your work, yet they are mat- 
ters of great interest to me—and, so far as they fall within the small 
circle of my information, and my leisure will permit, I desire both 
to read and write. But as I can write very little, I have thought I 
might be most serviceable in that little by correcting a few errors 
into which others have fallen, either from inadvertence or want of 
the means of accurate information. 

That by this means I may draw upon myself the character of a 
faultfinder is probable, but if the public is benefitted thereby,—let 
that pass. 

My first remark pertains to the boundaries of Cochin China on 
the west as given by Dr Le Fevre (ante Vol. I p. 52, 53, &e.,) 
Those various statements would seem to imply that a great part of 
ancient Kambuja was swallowed up in Cochin China. It is true that 
a portion of it is in the possession of the Cochin Chinese, and they 
have till recently claimed most of it, but the claim has never been 
allowed by the Siamese. The city called by Dr L. Colompé, by the 
Kdmbujdns and Siamese Pen-nom-pen, is said to be in Lower Cochin 
China, but even Dr. L. allows that the Kambujans have retaken it. 
The fact is the K&mbujans are no longer a distinct and independent 
nation, the eastern part of their territory having been subjugated by 
the Cochin Chinese and the western fully taken possession of by the 
Siamese, and the latter, with the co-operation of the Kambujans 
under their rule, have retaken Pen-nom-pen, and held the occupancy 
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of it for several years. Itis now governed by the Siamese cominan- 
der in chief, Phya Bodin. 

This place is situated on the great river called Me kong From 
this place north to the sources of the river, it is believed the Cochin 
Chinese have no possessions on the west side of the river. It is 
known that the river has numerous outlets to the sea ; whether these 
are all in possession of the Cochin Chinese is doubtful. If they are, 
they do not embrace a very wide extent of country, and it would be 
sufficiently accurate for all general purposes to say that the Ade 
kong was the western boundary of Cochin China, and consequently 
the eastern boundary of Siam. 

Another topic to which I would advert is the communication §re- 
garding the Siamese laws from Colonel Low.* 

All praise is due to Colnoel Low for investigations into the langu- 
age and literatnre of this country, while they were otherwise univer- 
sally neglected by foreigners. Neither ought it to be forgotten that he 
pursued his researches under complicated disadvantages. The capital 
or central regions of the country, and the actual usages of the country 
generally, never fell under his personal observation. His pronuncia- 
tion and usage must have been acquired among the southern provinces, 
where the dialect differs almost as much from that used at Bangkok 
as that of Yorkshire differs from the usage of the best educated Lon- 
doner. If, under these circumstances, he should have been semetimes 
misled and mislead others, it is in no way to be wondered at. 

My first remarks relate to the schedule of sounds by which he 
would represent the Siamese pronunciation. He employs ‘ a short 
as in but, rut.” The Siamese of the capital recognize no such 
sound in their language. They have indeed one which resembles it 
when followed by x final, but under no other circumstances, It is 
exactly the sound observed in the last syllable of Anglican, German 
&e. The ¢ to which he gives the sound of @ in all has usually been 
employed by almost all Romanizers of eastern languages, during the 
last ten years to denote the sound he expresses by double 2. The 


* See Vol. L. p. $27 
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sound of a in all is precisely the same as that of o in extol, modify, 
&c., and o with some mark over it is generally used. He says & is 
employed as the French z long and short. This would imply that 
the Siamese had such a sound in their language, but. all the French 
writers regarding the language declare that the Siamese have no such 
sound. They have sounds which bear some slight resemblance to 
that of the French vowel, but it is far from being identical. 

Passing these things, he remarks, p. 330 “‘ The Siamese seem 
to have no distinct B4li code of civil or criminal Law,” and after the 
intervention of a single sentence, he adds ; “ It may probably how- 
ever be found, asI am inclined to believe it will be, that Bali Codes 
do exist in Siam.” 

First, it seems they have none; then, it may probably be found 
that they have! To cut off at least one horn of the dilemma, it 
may be definitely affirmed that they have such a Code, passing under 
the name of Dkamma sdtr—a title of frequent occurrence in almost 
all those works of which the Colonel professes to give us an analysis. 

On p. 331 three titles of codes are given on the authority of Dr. 
Leyden as employed by La Loubere. They are written P,hra Tam- 
ra, Phra Tam mon and P,jhra Kam ma noot. I have not either 
of the authors mentioned to refer to, but apprehend the two last to 
be sadly misspelled—P,hra Tamra denotes a body of instructions or 
rules ; these may relate either to morals, or medicine (which is the 
general application,) or even to the arts. 

T cannot learn that the Siamese have any collection of laws called 
Phra Tam mon, but they have have one called Phra Tam nun and 
another Phra Kam not Kot mai which I suspect to be the works 
intended. But this last name is generally applied to all manner of 
treatises of a legal nature, much like our English words Institutes 
and Commentary. The other collection contains specific limitations, 
as of the time which a suit may be deferred without being nullified. 

The expression t,ho sok, (p. 331 4, J. from bott.) is explained as 
though it denoted 2 years of a century,—which is not the case, but 
2 years of a cyele of 12 years. (See p. 87 of the Grammatical No- 
tices, which I send you herewith.) 
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The sentence commencing, “‘ Bot P,hra Ayakan &c.,”’ p. 332 is 
incorrectly translated. Notwithstanding some errors in transcrip 
tion, I can make it out and the proper rendering is ‘‘ This collec- 
tion of the laws was given to me, a soldier of his Highness Duke 
Indra wongsa, when he came forth with an army to attack Mergui 
and Tennasserim in the year 1596.” 

Here I may remark that the Siamese have a civil and a sacred era, 
the latter being that of Budhism. The Budhist era, has now reach- 
ed the 2399—and consequently differs from the Christian era 551 
years. The civil era called Chun la Sakkardt has reached 1209, 
and therefore differs from our era 638 or 9 years. The Siamese 
vear commences in April, hence in the same year there may be said to 
be a difference ofa year. Thus the Siamese civil year now current is 
1209, but after the middle of April, it will be 1210. These sub- 
tracted from 1848 will leave respectively 638 or 639. Hence the 
year 1596 in the preceeding date will be equal to A. D. 957-8 in- 
stead of 1055 as Col. Low has it. 

On p. 333, about the middle, the title of one of the Siamese legal 
books is given as “ Bai Set.” It may be an error of the press or an 
incorrect reading of the manuscript. The proper title is Bet Set. 

Reference is also made at the bottom of the same page to T'rai, 
Phim, or “ the three worlds—Earth, Heaven, and Nip,han.”” Now 
Niphan is not one of the three worlds, nor a world at all. Its pro- 
per meaning is destruction, termination, finale, and it is employed 
to denote a state of utter extinction, as of a candle extinguished 
which can never be relighted. All being is considered as in a pro- 
cess of perpetual transmigration and change supposed always to be 
connected with suffering—the only full termination of which is Nip- 
han the proper completment in three worlds is hell—of which accor- 
ding to Budhist ideas, a very copious description is given in T'rat 
Phum. 

P. 335 Chau Toan should be Chau Sian, the wu and a in the lat- 
ter word pronounced as the same letters in the Malay word tuan— 
when addressed by a servant to his master. 

Some most singular and extravagant interpolations must have 
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crept into the Colonel’s copy of Trai Phum, if the representation 
given of Siamese traditions is correct as given on p. 340. 

The statement on p. 357 that at P,hoonga, “there was one priest 
for the care of every hundred souls” was amusing to us here at 
Bangkok, where from one fourth to one third of all the male 
Siamese are priests. But it is quite erroneous to represent them as 
having the “ care of souls”: They make no such pretensions. 

Notwithstanding the various things thus freely remarked upon, 
and others which might be further noted, | am heartily glad that 
Colonel’s Low Notices of Siamese Law have been published. Any 
thing which calls the public attention to a country too long neglected 
and overlooked will do good. Much has been said and written in re- 
gard to Burmah, but it is a smaller country and one of less power 
and interest than Siam. Why should the latter be less known or 
regarded ? 

Within a few days there has been an unusual occurence here 
Some Chinese, (the number cannot be definitely ascertained ; ru- 
mour says, from 2000 to 3000) have banded together to resist the 
government near Lakén Chai si—about a day’y journey west from 
Bangkok. They fired upon and killed Phyé Maha T’ep, one of the 
high officers of the King. ‘There are various and somewhat contra- 
dictory rumors in regard to the apprehension of the rebels. Quite 
a little army has been dispatched in pursuit of them: with this ex- 


ception the country is generally quiet and prosperous. 


Yours &c., 


J. Tayior Jongs. 


P.S. You will find some of the principles of Siamese pronunci- 
tion developed in a small pamphlet attached to the ‘ Grammatical 


Notices.”’ 
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TABLES EXTIBITING THE TRADE OF MANILA 
DURING THE YEAR 1847.* 





TAaRLn 1. 


Evportations of the principal productions of the Philippines dur- 
ing the year 1847. 
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739. 159 


Hemp, .. oe ae 
Set 32 


Ajonjoli,.. 


Cotton 10. 854 

Indigo, .. 30. €3] 

Rice, .. | 485. 067 

Sugar, .{2.018. 194 oe “6 

Canes, ts eg bs .. (834.600, .. 

Picih, ee ee oe 2. 136 e ee oe 

Coffee - , 75.22 .. a ; 

Shrimps,.. 8.528) .. sy ; 

Cassia, -o99| .. - os ; 

Cowries,.. 3.795). Me . . 

Hides, 43. 967)... : : : 

Gruinars... . 12.815) .. + : 

Timber. .. ; 234) .. ne . 

Cloth, na 65-826... ~ 

Dholl, 1.376]... ee - 

Bullion Gold, ie 7. 667 - 

Mats, .. ‘ i 2.667) .. 

Salt, 79. 866 - 

Sapanwood, 380, 908 - 

Hats, .. ‘ 52.613} .. 

TOBACCO. 

Raw ; To Foreign countrics,. 47, 346 na se 
** € To the Peninsula,.. .. 44,760 ; ; 

Manu- ; To Foreig countries,. 11. 565 

fact’d. - 489 





To the Peninsula,.... 


Segars, .. oo ss 1,983 


* For these Tables we are indebted to the Hon’ble Colonel Butterworth, 
C.B 
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TABLE It. 
Statement of the Number, Tonnage, §c., of vessels which arrived at 
Manila during 1847. 
rn a ra mena nO a RC SNE eames imenae ned 
| Arrivals from 











LLL IODC LL A LLL LL ELL TCT AT LTC 
! etl 
Cy | Oly oi a 
Se G i 2 o a S Ps . Val f 
a, (ea esl .Joig is ) alue 0 
NATIONS: a be Ss == a|S © z He Be ae o Importation. 
=(o (|e Slo slZielajso|/s| s S 
s\E S12/2 S/2/8is//S/zle| 3 | 2 
7a ae 
oe | omenteas 
Spanish ..| 5! --{ y. {2217 1).. 33} 54 |15,994 
American,| .{| 10 10) 11 3 10; 1 7 AZ) .. 
Hanseatic,)..| .. |--! .. | J fe. 2 3] .. 
Belgium..;..} 1 is | } 2h) ws 
Chinese,..|.. ee : 4) 4 oe 
Danish, ..|.. a, ee Hort. 
French, ..|..| 3 . {| 2 ] 3} 9 (46,738/3, 429,931, 16. 
Dutch, ...}.. ne 3 ee 
British, ..!..| 7 2} al..l 1] 223: ‘laa 57 
Peruvian,.|..| 2. |--| 6 | cfeef.cdeedeed..| HoT] .. 
Port’guese|..{ .. |---| .. |..tee|.]--}--f 1) 2 3y.. 
Prussian,. Maa. 3 
Swedish,.. .{..{ Yoo] 
Grd. total, se | 3 [20.1 rice 24) 1 78] 181 162,732 


TABLE III. 


Statement of the Number, Tonnage, &c., of vessels which sailed from 
Manila during 1847. 


| soar masini fo ti tr RN eee ee ent 
a TG SLA ATS eT 


| Destination. 
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BIE Sele (ss Siels/zle/3/2/8) 8 Hon 
ale “Siz Sis > slal=lele'S] sg Fe MSS Maweleieciel ea | 
Spanish..|7| .. |.. Spanish..|7| .. \..]/D|..; «. )1/1) 3] 11.. 29) 56/16,239, | 1)... 29) 56}16,239 
America. ] j21).. wae Pets \1 aa = ; 
Hanscatic}. ye ee ee 1 lt : 
Belgium..|..| 2 és ; 
China....|.. Sa. Tuseland $5 
Danish ..]..| .. Hie.dee do. ie i 
French . Bo lacla dee ae i | 9} 42 228 3,126,141, 39 
Dutch.. i ‘Kohoedeeh 8 Ts AL, 
British. .. |. coV A few ee eS ey i 
Peruvian. be lee tae cee | 
Portug. . 7 . 3 
Prussian . oe oe | és Wy. 
Grd. total,|'7| 27 |221 5 Grd.total) 7 | 27 22,518! 8 BLL S13 BOSONTZ HAG | 3 {13} 1 361501172 58,46" 
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TABLE Iv. 


Statement of the value of importations into Manila during 1847 
from Foreign Ports and from deposit. 


Dollars. quart. Cent. 


National Commerce .. be ae 143.398. 6 42. 
Foreign Commerce... ie .. 3. 286.532. 4 82. 
From the deposit for consumption... 359.449, 6 12. 





3.789. 381. 1 36. 





Exportations. 


National Commerce 2.898.960. 5S 3o. 
Foreign Commerce 227.180. 5 1 





3.126.141. 2 36. 








1. ‘The precious metals in coins which have been imported dur- 
ing this year amount to 4 245,732. 

2. The per centage of trade in Manila and dependencies by sea 
during 1847 has been as follows. 





National, under Spanish flag se 2 2 10, 28 
do. 99 foreign 33 oe oe oe 29, 41 
Foreign ,, Spanish ,, - acs 48,17 
do. » foreign ,. ‘ Re re 12, 14 
100,00 


3. The Spanish mercantile shipping has enjoyed 58, 45 per 
cent of the total amount of freights paid to vessels in which the ma- 
ritime trade has been carried on during 1847. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Ist. Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, Part LI. of Vol. VI., Cfrom the Editors.) 

This number contains a valuable and interesting report by Dr. 
Jameson, Superintendent Botanical Gardens, N. W. Provinces, il- 
lustrated by numerous well executed plates, on the Tea plantations 
in Kumaon and Gurwahl, and on the method of treating the tea- 
plant, the manufacture of black and green teas &c. The other 
papers are: 

‘6 On the culture of American Cotton in India, and the proper time for 
sowing it in various localities. By Dr. R. Wight, Superintendent Go- 
vernment Cotton Farms, Coimbatore. 

‘¢ Note on the culture of the Tea plant at Darjeeling. By Dr. A. Camp- 
bell, Superintendent of Darjeeling. 

‘* On the Export of Wheat from India to England. By Professor Royle. 

‘¢ Corresponding regarding the ‘‘ Pooah” fibre of Nipal and Sikim, aspe- 
cies of Nettle, and the * Oadal,” Sterculia villosa; With a report on their 
qualities. 

‘¢ Note on various Indigo-giving Plants. 

‘¢ Remarks on the propagation of Plants by Leaves. Communicated by 
H. Rehling, Esq.” 


The Report of the Society for the year 1847 is of a highly satis- 
factory character. If a little of the stimulus which is supplied by a so- 
ciety possessed ofso much vitality could be communicated to the Straits, 
we should not only see the culture of our numerous products scien- 
tifically investigated and improved, but abundant new vegetable ma- 
terials brought into use. The jungles of the Peninsula must contain 
many things besides Gitté taban adapted for the arts, but hitherto 
only partially known to the Malays, or undiscovered even by them. 
The Report notices the introduction of a valuable tanning substance 
from Chittagong—the pod of a tree called Teree. 

“ Mr Sconce was induced to send a quantity of these pods to the Society 
under the impression, from the similarity of the tree which produces them 
to the American Sumach, (Casalpinia coriaria) that they too would be 
found to afford a good tannin. The result has fally justified his anticipa- 
tion, Mr, Teil (to whom the Society awarded its gold medal in 1846, in 
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appreciation of his services in having so satisfactorily tested the property 
of Indian-grown American Sumach) has reported most favorably of it ; 
leather tanned by it being stated to possess ‘‘not only an equality in soft- 
ness with that tanned by Dividivi, but surpassing it in color and appear- 
ance.” Mr. Teil further gives it as his opinion,—the opinion of a practical 
tanner—that “‘it is consequently capable of being used far more extensive- 
ly for tanning purposes, especially when a bright color is required, than the 
Dividivi :—and he adds—“‘if therefore it can be extensively grown, not on- 
ly at Chittagong, but also in other parts of the country, at a moderate ex- 
pense, I feel confident it would become anarticle of considerable demand 
in foreign markets, besides being extensively used in this country.” The 
quantity placed at Mr. Teils disposal was too small to admit ofhis carrying 
out a series of comparative experiments with this product and other tanning 
substances, but this he will be able to effect in the early part of next year, 
when Mr. Sconce has promised to send a much larger supply of the pods. 
The tree in question, which is called Teree hy the natives of Chittagong, ap- 
pears to be unknown on this side of the Bay; but from the facility with 
which a number of individuals have been raised from seed at the Society’s, 
nursery, there is little doubt it could be readily introduced all over Bengal, 
should subsequent enquiries prove that it is not indigenous.* 

‘* In the circumstance above noted, We have another instance of imperfect 

Agricultural de- knowledge of the vast vegetable resources of India, 
partment—The Va~ notwithstanding the various Works and useful re~ 
onia of Darjeeling. ots that have been published from time to time on 
the subject of its botany and agriculture. We have here brought to notice 
an indigenous subst ance, which apparently has never before attracted at- 
tention, but, Which, in all probability, will be found an excellent and cheap 
substitute for articles hitherto procured from Europe and America. Ina 
report like the present, it would be out of place to enter upon any lengthy 
dissertation on the many vegetable products of India which, at present 
scarcely known or neglected, might probably, by the bestowal of a little 
skill and capital, be added to our list of export articles ; but it may not be 

* Dr. McClelland, Officiating Superintendent H.C. Bot. Garden, Cal- 
culta, to whom a flower and leaves of the Teree Were lately referred, makes 
the following observation on it :—‘* The Chittagong plant is very interest- 
ing, as it would appear to be an undescribed Species of Cesalpinia, coming 
very close to C. resupinata, Roxb : but obviously differing from that spe- 
cies in having spinous stipels on the upper as well us lowersideofthe come 
mon petiole, and supinate, instead of resupinate flowers, the odd lobe of 


the calyx being posterior, and the Stamens more Woolly. It has never been 
introduced as far as J can learn.” 
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amiss, before quitting the subject, to draw attention in a few lines to ano~ 
ther tannin yielding substance which was last year brought to the n tice of 
the Society by Dr. Irvine, in his interesting report ‘‘ on the resources and 
products of Darjeeling.” In that report Dr. Irvine alludes to the existence, 
in the forests of Darjeeling, of several species of oak affording valonia in 
large quantities, of a quality fully equal to that of Smyrna. At present the 
European tanners of this city obtain this valuable product from a foreign 
market, at no little cost, and without the certainty of its arrival in good con- 
dition ; whereas, it appears, that the same article could be readiiy procur~ 
ed, for a comparatively trilling sum, at no greater distance from Calcutta 
than 400 miles ! 

“ The Society reiterates the call made in the last report for further con- 
tributions towards this department of vegetable and mineral products. It 
would more particularly ask for specimens from all parts of the country of 
gums, gum-resins, vegetable oils, tanning and dyeing substances, fibrous 
materials, wild silks, and grains of sorts. Furnished with convenient apart— 
ments, it is now in a position to make a satisfactory arrangement of all such 
contributions, and will use every means to procure information as to the 
relatives values and properties of the different articles placed atits disposal. 

“ Another subject which, in its turn, has attracted attention, has reference 

The Kunchoora °° the Kunchora fibre of Rungpore. This superior 
fibre of Rungpore, material has been lately brought to the notice of the 
or Rheea of Assam. Society by Dr. Campbell of Darjeeling, and additicnal 
particulars given by Mr. Henley of Calcutta. As these details have been 
published in the Journal it is unnecessary to recapitulate them here. Itis 
however worthy of remark, that further enquirics have tended consider— 
ably to strengthen an opinion that this plant, the Urtica tenacissima of 
Roxburgh,” is identical with thatfrom which the superior fabric, known as 
the ‘“‘ grass-cloth” of China, is manufactured, and for which there is, at 


* Dr. Roxburgh states, he was informed by a friend, a resident of Canton, 
that the grass-cloth of China is made from the same plant that yields the 
fibre which Marsden, in his history of Sumatra, calls Calooee (urtica te- 
nacissima). AtPenang, he states, it is called Ramy.—See Roxburgh’s 
Observation on substitutes for hemp and flax.) Col. Low, in his work 
on Penang and Province Wellesley, alludes to the same plant, and by 
the same name (Ramee), as yielding a sort of hemp ; and observes, 
that it might be easily manufactured into the linen which in China is 
called grass-cloth. ‘*The Chinese here,” he adds, ‘‘ calls the plant Cho, 
and alledge that it is the same as that which grows in China, where 
itis used for making the cloth just mentioned.” Col. Burney, when Re- 
sident at Ava, sent a quantity of fibre of Urtica tenacissima to the Socie- 
ty; he states, that the Shans use it for every kind of cordage; by them it 
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present, a large demand for the English market. The probability of this 
identity rests principally on a communication from Major Hannay, who 
intimates that the Rheea (Kunchoora) of Upper Assam has been recog- 
nized by an intelligent Chinese gentleman, and corroborated by others 
of his countrymen, who were formerly employed at the Government tea 
manufactory, to be the Bengchung HMapo, or grass-cloth plant of China. 
Major Hannay has himself long been aware that the Shan hemp and the 
Rheea are the produce of the same plant. The question is alike interest- 
ing and important. Should the additional enquiries the Society is now 
instituting tend to remove all doubt of the identity of the Rungpore and 
Assam nettle with the China plant, the attention of those who are now 
engaged in the introduction into England of the material from which the 
grass-cloth is made might be advantageously turned to the Indian product, 
in order to ascertain ifitcan be grown and prepared ata less cost. If 
it, however, prove to be a different plant, the information thus brought to 
public notice may induce those interested in such matters to ascertain 
whether this fibre cannot be turned to a more profitable account than for 
fishing nets and towing lines, the only purposes for which, it would appear, 


it is atpresent employed.” 


is called Pan.—Transactions, vol. 3, page 11.) The late Mr. Landers, 
a travellerin the same country, refers also to this hemp, and adds, that 
though the Shans have various fibres they invariably prefer this description. 
—(Journal, vol. 2, page 253.) Major Jenkins has frequently sent speci- 
mens of it from Assam, and he also met withitin Cachar. That from the 
latter country he describes as ‘‘more like good hempen twine than that 
made from any plant in India, and from one small sample I saw well 
bleached, it would, limagine, make a very neat canvas.”—(Trans. yol. 
2, page 171.) Major Macfarquhar raised it very readily at Tavoy, on 
the Tenasserim coast, from a few shoots sent to him in 1836 by Col. 
Burney from Ava. ‘‘Itis cultivated,” he remarks, ‘‘by the Shans, Siam- 
ese, and the Chinese ; the two latter, with whom! have spoken on the 
subject, are loud in its praise for its fineness of taxture and durability, 
both as cloth and cordage.”—(Trans. vol. 5, page 19.) Mr. Fortune 
makes no mention of the grass-cloth in his recently published work, 
‘Three years wanderings in China ;” he merely observes, that ‘‘ there is 
a species of Urtica, both wild and cultivated, which grows about 3 or 4 
feet high, and produces a strong fibre in the bark, which is prepared by 
the natives, and sold for the purpose of making ropes and cables.” It is 
not, however, improbable that the plant here refered to is the one, for it 
is well known that the plant which yields So fine a fibre as that’ from 
which grass—cloth is made, also affords a substance sufficiently strong 
for manufacturing into the largest cables. Moreover, this allusion to a 
fibre prepared from a species of the nettle tribe is interesting, inas- 
much as it assists to strengthen the opinion—which has been doubted 
hy more than one writer on the subject—that this grass-cloth fibre is 


produced from one of the Urticee. 
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2. Dr. Hoevells Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsh India 2nd. No. 
New Series. (from Dr. Hoevell.) Besides a continuation from No 
I of the general view of the condition of Netherlands India during 
1846 (which we find is likely to be too long for insertion in this 
Journal) and several miscellaneous articles, this number contains a 
paper on that interesting island Pulo Nias, which attractel so much 
of Sir Stamford Raffles’ attention while he remained in Sumatra. We 


shall give a translation or abstract of this paper. 


3. Professor Jameson’s Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal 
January to April 1848, (from Professor Jameson) Among the 


original articles in this number are papers : 


“* On the Comparative Geography of the Arabian Frontier of Egypt, at 
the earliest Epochs of Egyptian history, and at the present time. By Miss 
Fanny Corbaux. 

‘‘ The Bubis, or Edecyah of Fernando Po. By Thomas R. Heyhood 
Thomsen, M.D. 

“© On the Distribution of the different specics of Rocks in the Erratic Ba- 
sin ofthe Rhone. By M. A. Guyot. 

“On the Use of the Marine Hydrometer. By George Buchanan, Civil 
Engineer, F.R.S.E., President of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 

“‘ Topography of the Pennine Alps, and Primitive Site of the Principal 
Species of Rocks found in an erratic state in the Basin of the Rhone. By 
M. A. Guyot. 

‘¢ Tabular View ofan Arrangement of Minerals, founded on Physical 
and Chemical Characters. By Professor Jameson.” 


Professor Jameson has honoured this Journal by several very fa- 
yourable and encouraging notices of it, and by extracting two arti- 
cles from the first number, Gutta Percha by Dr. Oxley and The 
Present Condition of the Indian Archipelogo. 


4. Journal Asiatique, Novembre-Decembre, 1847, containing : 


“ La Rhétorique des nations musulmanes, d’aprés le Traité persan inti- 
tulé : Haddyic ulbaldgat. 5° et dernier extrait. (Garcin de Tassy ) 

“Mémoire sur la famille des Sadjides. (C. Defrémery. )—Suite et fin. 

“Lettre 4 M. le docteur C. Vassallo. (F. Fresnel.) 

“ Mémoire sur I’écriture cunéiforme assyricnne (Botta. )—~Suite. 
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« L’inscription phénicienne de Marseille. (S. Munk.) 

« Critique littéraire.—Lettre & M. le Rédacteur du Journal asiatique. 
(Adrien de Longperier. ) 

“ Nouvelles et mélanges. —Cri Bhagavat dacama skanda, traduit par M. 
Th. Pavie.”’ 


5. Tie Chinese Repository, January 1848. (From the Editor,) 
containing : 

‘* The New Year ; a comparative English and Chinese Calendar ; list of 
foreign residents at the five ports ; government of Hongkong ; foreign le- 
gations ; consular establishments, &c., 

‘* Infanticide; translation of an essay warning people against the practice 
of drowning their female children: By Kwei Chungfu of Handn, 

“* An Essay on the proper rendering of the words Elohim Theos and into 
the Chinese Languages. By William J. Boone D. D. Missionary Bishop of 
the Protestant Eviscopal Church of the United States to China. 

“¢ Revision of the Chinese version of the New Testament : proceeding of 
the delegates, from the General Committee of the Protestant missionaries 
assembled at Shingai. 

‘+ Journal of Occurrences ; execution of murderers ; public meeting at 
Hongkong ; revenue and expenditure ; official appointments.” 


6. The Calcutta Christian Observer, March 1848. (From the 
Editor,) containing : 

5‘ To him, who is in search of Peace. 

‘¢ Decision regarding the Parental Rights of Hindus and converts from 
Hinduism. 

‘“ Protentantism in Austria, 

‘+ Sketch of the religious state of Holland. 

‘¢ Examination of Missionary Institutions, 

‘¢ On uncovering the head in Public Worship.” 


7. Report on the Collection of Australian vertebrata contain- 
ed in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta by E. Blyth. 
(From the Author.) The indefatigable curator of the Asiatic So- 
ciety’s Museum accompanied this brochure by a letter in which he 
requests and offers co-operation in elucidating the Natural History 
of the Malayan countries. We shall be glad to send specimens 
whenever we may have an oppontunity of collectirg them, but the 


\ 
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moet effectual way to accomplish Mr. Blyth’s object will be to pub- 
lish some extracts from his letter which we have no doubt will be — 
responded to by some of onr Natural History contributors and rea- 
ders: 

‘¢ This is one of several similar catalogues which U have ready or 
nearly ready for the Press; and in the mammalia and bird depart- 
ments I have very extensive materials for a catalogue uf our Malay- 
an species, which I trust some day to treat of in a similar way. 

‘‘ That you will render me all the aid in your power, consistent 
with the other and more important calls upon your time and atten- 
tion, towards enabling me to collect materials for such series of com - 
parisons, I feel assured ; and therefore I write now less to ask your 
co-operation, than to open a correspondence on subjects of Natural 
History, in which we may perhaps be mutually useful to each other. 

** Should you desire the names of species, and more especially of 
Vertebrata and Shells, you have my humble services at your com- . 
mand. I could either label collections sent to me for the purpose, 
and then to be returned, or series of duplicate specimens ; or for 
the purpose of obtaining the names of species, the merest fragments 
of specimens of mammalia and birds would generally suffice to ena- 
ble me to recognise them with facility. 

“You have as I understand two able Conchologists at Singa- 
pore. Our co-Secretary, Mr. Laidlay, is also distinguished in this 
line: and we should be delighted to receive series of duplicate spe- 
cimens, more especially of the land and fresh-water shells of the yi- 
cinity of the Straits, for which in return we could send those of In- 
dia and more especially of Bengal. 

‘¢ Of other desiderata generally, in the Zoological department, I 
shall not treat on the present occasion. I believe that our museum 
contains a nearly completed collection of the mammalia and birds of 
the Malayan peninsula ; but is deficient in the reptiles, and etill more 
eo in the fishes. The only species I feel curious to ask about now, 
is the second species of Connocautia, or diminutive Swift which 
builds the edible nests, mentioned in a late number of your Journal. 
I should like very much to receive specimens of this, and of its nest : 
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there is an Indian species of the same genus which is observed only 
in the mountainous parts, far inland, as at Darjeeling, Assam, and in 
the Nelgherries ; and it remains to ascertain whether the nest of this 
species is analogues with those of its congeners which resort to ca- 
verns in the vicinity of the sea.”’ 

8. Taman Pangatauan bagie kanak kanak, June 1848. (From 
the Editor.) We rejoice to think, from the regularity with which 
this little periodical continues to appear, that Mr Keasberry’s en- 
deavours to communicate European knowledge to the rising gene- 
ration of Malays in Singapore, through the medium of the vernacu- 


lar, is succeeding. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OS. L., II. and III. of the JOURNAL or roe INDIAN AR- 
CHIPELAGO ann EASTERN ASIA being now reprinted, 


complete sets can be furnished. 
Vol. I. may be procured half-bound, price 3} dollars. 


The following are the contents of the 6 Numbers and 2 Supple- 
ments forming vol. I. 
I. 


The Present Condition of the Indian Archipelago, by J. R. Logan, Esq. 
Member of the Asiatic Society, Corresponding Member of the Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences. 

IT. 
Gutta Percha, by T. Oxley, Esq. A. B., Senior Surgeon of the Settlement 
of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca. 
Ill. 
Some Remarks on the Dyaks of Banjarmassing. 
IV. 
Annual Remittances by Chinese linmigrants to their families in China. 
Vv. 

Shair Bidasari: A Malay Poem, with an English Translation and Notes, 
by J. R. Logan Esq. 

VI. 

Netails respecting Cochin China, by Mer. Le Feyre, Bishop of lsauropo- 
tis and Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochin China. 

VII. 

Some Contributions tothe Natural History of the Rafllesia Patina, by the 
Heer Zollinger, M. B.S. &c. 

VIII. 

A Glance at Rhio: by J. T. Thomson, Esy., Hon. M. Newcastle Nat. 
ITist. Soc. ; 

IX. 

Contributions to the Statistics of the Population of Java : by P. Bleeker, 
Mem. Dir. and Sec. Bat Soc. ; Med. Serv. Neth. India. 

XxX. 

Notes on the Geological Features of Singapore and some of the Islands 

Adjacent: by Lieut.- Colonel Low, C. M. R.A. S. & M.A,S. CG, 
XI. 

Description of Karrang Bollong (in Java) and of the Bird’s Nest rocks 
there. 

XII. 

Narrative of the events connected with the arrest of the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Le Fevre, Bishop of Isauropolis and Vicar Apostolic of lower Cachin Chi~ 
na, by the Cochin Chinese Govt. in 1846. 

XIII. 

Temminck’s General view of the Dutch Possessions in the Indian Archi- 

pelago. 
XIV. 
Notes on the Coal deposits which have been discovered along the Siamese 


Coast from Pinang to the vicinity of Junkceylon, by Lieut. Colonel Low, M. 
A. 8. C, & Cc. M. R. A. 8, 


4 


tS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XV. 

Discovery of Coal in Ligor and Kedah on the West Coast of the Penin~ 
sula, by J. R. Logan Esq. 

XVI 

Introductory Remarks to a series of contributions to the Ethnology of the 
Indian Archipelago, by J. R. Logan Esq. 

XVI. 

A few remarks on Concholozy and Malachology, comprising brief notices 
of some of the more remarkable *‘ Testacia” in Singapore and its neigh 
bourhood; with an appended catalogue of Singapore Shells arranged in 
conformity with Lammark’s System, by Wm. Tailor, Esq. M. D. 

NVI. 
The Orang Binua of Johore, by J. R. Logan Esq. 
XIX. 
Physical Characteristics of the Mintira, by J. R. Logan Esq. 
Xx. 

The Orang Sabimba of the Extremity of the Malay Peninsula, by J. R. 
Logan Esq. 

XXI. 

The Orang Biduanda Kallang cfthe River Pulai in Johore, by J. R. Lo- 
gan sq. 

XXII. 

The Orang Siectar on the Rivers and creeks of the Old Strait and estuary 
of the Johore, by J. R. Logan Esq. 

XXII. 

Table of Measurement illustrative of the physical peculiarities of the 

Mintira, Biduanda Kallang, and Sabimba, by J. R. Logan Esq. 
XXIV. 
The Superstitions of the Vintita, With some additional remarks ou their 
customs d’c.. by J. R. Logan Esq. 
XXV, 
Visit of a Party of Orang Mintira to Singapore, by J. R. Logan Esq. 
XXXVI. 
The Ethnology of the Johore Archipelago, by J. R. Logan Esq. 
XXVIII. 
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PART, I. 
ON THE MEDICAL TOPOGRAPHY OF SINGAPORE, PARTICULARLY ON 


ITS MARSHES AND MALARIA.* 


Tue three settlements of Pinang and Province Wellesley to the 
north, Malacca in the centre, and Singapore to the south, are situ- 
ated to the west of the Malay Peninsula, ranging between Latitude 
1° 17’ and 5° 25’ north, and Longitude 100° 25’ to 104° east. 

Possessing such a limited range of latitude and longitude, parts of 
each scarcely differ in temperature, or other atmospherical pheno- 
mena, and one settlement as little differs from another. 

All are possessed of a tropical sun that, by its light and heat, calls 
into existence organic life, and quickly hastens it through its vari- 
ous states, while the abundance of moisture either deposited by dew 
or gentle refreshing showers 

‘* That more than weekly fall” 
keeps the atmosphere cool, and prevents the parching effect of the 
* In this paper some subjects deemed incomprehensible are attempted 


to be explained and data are furnished to enable the reader to form a com~ 
p8rison between this, and other places. 
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sun, giving us perpetual summer and continuous verdure: Pinang 
and Singapore being islands, and Malacca with an extensive sea 
frontage, always possess a gentle breeze blowing from one quarter or 
another, and being protected by Sumatra on the one hand, and the 
Malay Peninsula on the other, never experience furious gales or 
strong monsoons. But if more than ordinary heat has accumulated 
moisture and electricity, a squall generally sets in attended with a 
smart breeze of wind, and followed by a heavy shower of rain; ve- 
ry seldom is the wind unaccompanied by rain, and still more seldom 
is it accompanied by thunder and lightning. These squalls have 
but a short duration, seldom exceeding one or two hours. According 
to the monsoon which blows you will have them rising in that direc- 
tion, as seen by the tables of observations taken at the Singapore ob- 
servatory in January 1841. During the N.E. monsoon the squalls 
were four in number having their general direction northerly. In 
February the same direction was noticed, while there were six. In 
March there were four, but variable as to direction, for in that month 
the monsoon may be said to be changing. In April, two only wera, 
observed and they were from the west. In May, there were six in 
the direction of S.W. and N., and lastly in June, their direction was 
S.W. and their number four. Unfortunately this table stops at this 
month and gives but a faint idea of what more commonly occurs, for 
instead of 4 or 6 a month, itis much more common to have in certa 
months 15 to 20. During the last six weeks (26th April 1848), we 
have had 35 squalls ; but in estimating the average number of squalls, 
this number is as disproportionally great, as the tables of the obser- 
vatory are disproportionally under-rated. In the north-east monsoon 
a heavy dark cloud may be seen rising from the seato theE. or N.E. 
this nimbus has generally an outer border. of a lighter color, but 
the cloud itself is to the sight nearly black, and convex in its free &% 
border. The air that was heavy, hot, and close, now feels cool ; ai 








dark ripple is seen on the water, a rushing noise is heard, then is 
felt the breeze, quick in its progress, powerful in its effects, andy 
short in its duration; to be followed by a heavy shower of rain f 
These squalls are very periodical in their appearance. If to-day on ‘ 
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is felt in the morning at 6,9 to 10, it will be felt tomorrow an hour 
later or earlier ; if in the evening the same will occur; but in the 
morning from 3 to 5 may be reckoned, as might the expected, the 
most general time for their appearance. The age of the moon has 
also some effect, as generally we have more squalls during the young 
moon than the full moon. A squall seldom falls where it is seen to 
rise, but describes a part of a circle. 

We have two monsoons blowing here, the N.E. monsoon ought 
to blow according to general opinion during the months of Octuber, 
November, December, January, February, March, and April,* and 
the S.W. monsoon, throughout the other months. But we gene- 
rally find that the S.W. monsoon commences for a few hours in the 
day in March, blows more frequently in April, continuously in the 
other months until the end of October, when we have calms squalls, 
occasional puffs from the 8.W. more frequently from the N.W. until 
having gone round the compass, it at last fixes itself in the North East, 
or more generally betwixt the N.E. and E. from which points 
it blows steadily till the middle of March, when we have again calms 
winds from various directions, squalls, but of less severity, uatil 
May, when the S. W. monsoon sets pretty steadily in. The N.E. 
monsoon compared with the 5.W. blows much more steadily and 
with more force. This may be attributed to less high land inter- 
vening betwixt the China Sea and Singapore while the 8.W. mon- 
soon having to pass over Sumatra and the various islands to the 
south of Singapore is tempered in temperature and strength. The 
temperature of Singapore during the N. E. monsoon is lower by 
one to two degrees than in the S.W. monsoon. More sain falls 
for the same reason during the N. E. monsoon. For these reasons 
amongst others it is reckoned healthier. 

But the currents of air which affect us most are the land and sea 
breezes. The first commences to blow about 8 p. M. and continues 
till 5 to 6 a. m. when the warm sea breeze takes its place, or no 
breeze at all. The greater the distance the resident is from the sea, 


* November to March, both included, is the period generally given. See 
Worsburgh, ante p, 107. Ep, 
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the sooner does he feel the land breeze set in, and the nearer the 
jungle, and the less cultivation around the cooler is the land breeze. 
The approach of this land breeze is hailed with much pleasure by 
all in Singapore, but by none more than our delicate females, whose 
relaxed frames after 4 few years residence are obnoxious to the 
slightest changes. The land breeze sets in earlier in the N.E. mon- 
soon than in the S. W. while the sea breeze in the S. W. monsoon 
continues longer. According to the natives, we have an dAngin-Jd- 
wd, or south wind, blowing from the direction of Java, which accor- 
ding to them is a most unhealthy wind. This idea is also maintain- 
ed by nearly all the resident Europeans, and the longer the term 
of that residence has been the more fixed is that idea, from the ef- 
fects being more severely felt. This wind is supposed to blow par- 
ticularly in the S.W. monsoon ; but especially in the month of Sep- 
tember : it is felt principally in the town of Singapore and extends 
as far as a mile inland. In my opinion there is no such wind pecu- 
liar to Singapore, but the hot and clammy perspirations, with the 
want of sleep with the weak and sickly ; and the Jangour and lassi- 
tude of the more healthy on rising in the morning, which forces out 
of them the remark ‘* I declare I feel more tired and unrefreshed 
than when I went to bed,’’ all these cymptoms are merely the effects 
of a hot night, from the want of the land brecze, and not dependant 
on any particular wind or vein of air, or on any particular direction 
that the sea breeze blows from: in fact it is nothing but the want of 
che land breeze, and the substitution of the sea breeze, and if that 
cand breeze did not blow there would be a continual hot atmosphere, 
and unrefreshing nights. As I have before mentioned, the land breeze 
slows more steadily and longer during the N. E. monsoon, for this 
season no JawA wind is said to exist in this monsoon ; but let the wind 
shop round to the south as it did in the end of February and begin- 
ung of March 1848, and we have the same sensations as during the 
‘ull reign of the dngin Jdwd or South wind, although it is not recog- 
nized as such from being out of season. This hot sea breeze is, as we 
are advancing into the interior and cutting down the jungle, advancing 
Iso, for those living in localities that were wont to be exempt from it 
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8 years ago, now feel it only a little less than the inhabitants of the 
town on the sea beach. This same hot wind has been felt by Mr. Thom- 
son the government Surveyor in Pinang and Province Wellesley. One 
fact more may however be mentioned concerning it, that it does not 
exist where the jungle reaches the sea beach, and that when a cleared 
country becomes again covered with trees, this hot wind disappears, 
as the land breeze extends itself seaward.* 

The following meteorological tables, except where otherwise no- 
ticed, are formed from observations taken at the Singapore Obser- 
vatory. Iam only sorry that I had not an opportunity of obtaining 
many necessary explanations from the talented observer, from his 
limited sojourn in this place ; but it is to be hoped that these tables 
will be published in full at some future period not far distant, which 


reconciles me to giving the following necessary, but meagre extracts. 


Tablet. Onthe Winds. 


FiceScteceence a: aveetnterseneteg serra oeeenenenenesterenenenannannpennssoeensasessvemnanapensreane Iocenewnsnanenar=ascanranay"aeaeaasnocreesn 
Number of hours in which the wind 
is in each of the four quarters. 



































Months. j N.W. | S.W. | N.E. S.E. Remarks. 
January," 1389 94 © 2097 126 | These observations 
Feb’ry...|| 645 105 2154 277 |i , were taken during. 
March,.. |) 422 276 «2145 | «537 || | 

April,... || 746 1213, 1106 | 655 | 4 

May,.... | 624 1070 | 356 | 1028 | 775 years. 

June,....{| 343 1627 286 | {519 ¢ | 

July,....|] 456 | 2842 185 | 925 |; 

August,..| 661 | 1737 210 | 1080 | J 

Septr....' 481 1332 287 TOA 

October,.| gat | 1048 | 726 | 347 |] ¢ 4 Years. 


Novr.... {| 1085 412 431 231 3 years. 
Decr.. .. |] 1207 237 1370 162 A years. 











i Seer 


8,899 { 11,293 | 11,317 ' 7,621 I 


on @ somewhat similar explanation of this Angin Java by the Editor 
p. 137-8. 

{Our able contributor’s explanation appears to be substantially the same 
as ours. The phenomenon resolves itselfint the difference in tempera= 
ture between the land and sea nocturnal atmospheres. The latier, through 
the prevalence of the southerly wind, enc:oaches onthe! mits of the former. 
Why the southerly wind should continue to blow over the land: t nightis a 
furtber question, which our contributor leaves unexplained as wedid. Dur- 
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This table is a beautiful illustration of the little variation we find 
in the general laws of nature, though how often do we remark “how 
changeable is the weather! How varied from the past year, is the 
present ’! and according to our feelings, or our interest do we ac- 
cuse the monsoons of blowing longer in one way or another than 
their wont ; but from these observations carried on during nearly 5 
years, we find that the wind blows from the N. E. during 474 days 
9 hours, and from the opposite direction S. W. during the contrary 
monsoon during 470 days, 13 hours. Another superficial deduc- 
tion to be made is, that during the months of December, January, 
February, and March, the wind blows more continuously from the 
N. E. than any other direction ; while during the months of June, 
July, August, and September, the wind is principally to the S.W. 
During the month of November, the general direction is N.W. while 
its antagonist from the S.E, blows principally in the month of June. 

While the mean of these observations is so very uniform yet there 
are many individual yearly exceptions, for instance in January 1845 
the wind only blew from the N. E. 277 hours instead of 419 which 
would have been the mean ; but then it blew that same month 416 
hours from the N.W. Again in February 1842 the wind blew from 
the N.E. direction 243 hours, while in 1843 it blew from the same 
263 hours. The same applies to the S.W. monsoon as in June, 
1842 it blew from the S.W. 200 hours, and in 1844, 396, in July 
1841 it blew 583 hours from the S.W, butin 1844 the number of 
hours was reduced to 367, but during that year in both months just 
quoted the wind blew were frequently from the 8S.E. This leads to 


ing the N.E. monsoon the Jand breeze and the monsoon coincide. During 
the S.W. monsoon they are oprosed. The tendency of the denser land 
air to overflow into the rarer sea air, when counteracted by che force of the 
southerly wind, often fails to produce a land breeze. The lowness and nar- 
rowness of the extremity of the Peninsula also favour the southerly wind. 
If Singapore were mountainous the nocturnal land air would almost always 
flow beyond the shore into the strait. On the opposite side of the strait the 
direction of the N.E., which may be called the cold Continental monsoon, 
1S Opposed to that of the land breeze, and parallel to that of the sca breeze ; 
on the other hand the S.W., which may be called the warm oceanic mon- 
S00n, IS Opposed to the sea and coincident with the land breeze. Hence, 
at night the angin Jawa, which is warm on the shore of Singapore, is pro- 
bably cold on that of Battam.—Ep. ] 
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another deduction from these tables, that if the wind during the N. 
E. monsoon blows less frequently and steadily from the N.E. then 
it blows, more frequently and steadily from the N. W. The same 
with the S.W. monsoon, when the wind fails in that direction, it is 
to be found blowing from the S. E. 

On examining that table another and important fact will be no- 
ticed that in April and October we have the winds from the north 
and south nearly balancing one another. In April we have winds 
blowing from the direction of N.W. and N.E. 1852 hours, and from 
the S.W. and S.E. 1868 hours. In October we have them blowing 
from the N.W. and N.E 1567 hours and from the S.W. and S.E. 
1395 hours. These two months have more variable winds than any 
other of the 12 and affect the health of the community more. 

The last remark I would make on this subject is that the wind 
in changing from the N.E. monsoon to the S.W. seems to do so by 
gradual changes from N. E. to N. N. E. north, then N.W. to west, 
and then to S.W. And in changing from the S.W. monsoon to the 
N.E. retraces its progress by retaining its westerly direction and not 
reaching the N.E. by north than S.E. and east; but adopting the 
same direction by which it reached the S.W. from N.E. viz., a wes- 
terly. 

The next important point in a medical topographical account is 
the fall of rain and quantity of moisture in the atmosphere. It is 
generally stated in Meteorological works that at or near the equator 
the quantity of rain is much greater, but the number of rainy days 
much less than in more northern latitude. Humboldt gives 96, 80, 
29 and 17 as the annual depths of rain at the respective latitudes of 
0°, 19°, 45° and 60°. The Journal de Physique says, ‘* From 
north latitude 12° to 43° the mean number of rainy days is 76}; 
from 43° to 46° the mean number is 103; from 46° to 50°, 134; 
and from 51° to 60° 161.” According to Dr. Ward, the average 
number of rainy days for Pinang was 182, the least in one year 160, 
the greatest number in one year 209. Cuvlonel Low informs rs that 
the rain fell almost every day betwixt October 1789 and June 1790, 
betwixt May 1833 and April 1834, rain fell in 145 days on the 
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Penang plain, 166 on the Flag-staff hill, and 228 in Province Wel- 
lesley, the quantity at each station being 


on Flag-staff hill)... . 116 0 inches 
Penang plain...... 65 = ‘5 
Province Wellesley.. 79 : as 

Which observations differ from the generality of observations in 
England, where more rain falls on the plain than on the elevations 
in as circumscribed a locality as the Island of Pinang.t 

These two authorities shew a great difference in the Hygrometrical 
state of the atmosphere of Pinang compared to the situations which 
have been the means of furnishing the observations of the Journal 
de Physique : it may therefore be remarked that if Pinang shews 
such a number of rainy days, Singapore will not shew less; nay, it 
is thought by all who are well acquainted with the two settlements, 
that Singapore has more frequent showers, but perhaps, a less given 
quantity of rain, at all events there are not the number, nor length- 
ened draughts that Pinang is subject tos; I am sorry J am unable to 
give any tables from my own observations or from that of others, 
shewing the number of rainy days during the period that the other 
meteorolovical tables were taken ; but I am told by a gentleman who 
keeps a private Journal that in the 5 last months of 1847 there 
were 130 rainy days. This amount of rainy weather is much be- 
yond what is usual, 1847 having been almost unprecedented for its 
wetness. I am indebted to the Madras Quarterly Medical Journal 
for 1839 quoted by the India Journal, for the following extract by 
an anonymous contributor. 

‘In a place little more than 80 miles from the equator there is 
of course very little variety in the seasons. ‘The greatest quantity 
of rain falls in December and January ; but refreshing showers are 
experienced throughout the year; in 1820 rain fell in 229 days, in 


* Dr. Wards contributions quoted by the Editor of the Journal of Indian 


Archipelago p. 108. 

+ The insulated mountain chain of Pinang, covered with dense forest 
for the most part, rises abruptly from the plain, and possesses all the 
cloud attracting and cloud producing properties which render the cli- 
aba . mountains in general more rainy thao that of the plains at their 
eet, ED. 
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1821, on 203 days, in 1824, on 136 days, and in 1825, on 171 
days ; giving an average on 4 years of 185 rainy and 180 dry days.” 
Iam happy that I am able to give with accuracy the quantity of rain 
that fell at the Singapore Observatory in 4 years and 9 months 
embracing the years 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, and part of 1845. 


Fall of rain at the Singapore Observatory shown by the number of inches. 


| 














Fallof rain each month 


Months. | i. 1842. 18, | 1844. | 1845. for 
Inches 

January, | 3.750] 22.585} 18.070/10.219| 5.750 || 60.874 |) 

Feb’ry... | 6.750} 10.900} 3.050] 6.923} 4.225 || 31.848 | + 

March,..| 5. O09} 7.220} 8.015) 4.150] 3.030 || 27.454 

April,...{ 8. 19} 10.071) 5 645,12.300) 7.250 || 38.385 

May,....| 6. 95} 9.003] 9.000] 7.775} 5.025 || 34.898 | +5 vears. 

June,....| ‘7.490! 6.320] 2.270} 6.025) 5.375 || 27.480 

July,....] 7.228] 5. 98} 8.500] 5.890} 3.395 || 30.41] | 

August, .| 7.095} 6, 25] 5.545] 5.750) 6.750 || 31.165 | | 

Septr... .{ 4.220] 4.250] 4 055] 5.075/10.250 || 27.850 | J 

October,.| 4.070} 21. 05/12.145/10.200 47,4201 4 years. 

Novr..../12.225| 9.420] 9.560) 6.060 37.265 | 4 years. 

Decr.....| 6.175; 4.350] 6.415] 8.750 25.690} 4 years. 


_ommemmnee & | oe ~ nes ey ay | eeren——~ eee 


73.126] 116.247/92.300 19.817 








Taking the average of these 4 complete years we have 92. 697 as 
the annual fall of rain in Singapore. The greatest fall of rain in 
these 4 years was in the month of Jannary to the amount of 22. 585, 
and the smallest in the month of April to the amount of 3, 19. 1842 
must be considered as a very wet year, 116. 247 inches having fall- 
en, while in the preceding vear of 41 only 73. 126, is the amount. 
The months in which most rain fell were January and Ovtober. the 
next were April and November; while the mouth in which least 
rain fell was March. As already pointed out most rain falls in the 
N.E. monsoon, and the dry weather may be said to exist in the S. 
W. monsoon. No particular quarter of the wind seems to have much 
influence ou the fall of rain; as these tables show we have the great- 
est fall when the N.E. is the general direction, nearly the same quan- 
tity when the S.W. is the quarter, and not less during the continua- 
tion of the wind from the N.W. The only inference that can be 
drawn is that when the wind is from the S.E. less rain falls. 


nr 
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Many tropical countries have an equal quantity of rain, and even 
more, annually falling ; but owing to the fall being chiefly confined 
to one time of the year, an equal benefit with Singapore is not re- 
ceived, nay even it is the occasion of much disease when the rain is 
followed by great heats (Twining) ; the rain falling here in showers 
throughout the year and not confined to one season, gives a perpe- 
tual verdure to vegetation, cools the surface of the earth, and preci- 
pitates, as well as tends to diminish the generation of any atmos- 
pherical Malaria. 

The jungle ever green and Joaded with moisture, cools the cur- 
rents of air thot blow over it, giving us the pleasant and refreshing 
evening breeze, while the island of no great extent, elevated towards 
the centre and declining towards the coast, by its numerous small ri- 
vers, pours into the ocean the extra moisture which the veyetation 
and the thirsty soil fail to take up, by which all stagnation is prevent- 
ed and marsh miasma is but little generated, except in a few spots. 
The state of dryness of the atmosphere, or that quantity of mois- 
ture which it can absorb, is very great in this island. T cannot from 
any observations of my own shew the absolute quantity of moisture 
contained in our atmosphere, but the familiar deliquesceuce of com- 
mon salt, to such an extent that unless daily dried by heat it becomes 
fluid, the rusting of all iron instruments, the starting of wood made 
in Europe, and the separation of pieces merely glued, with the run- 
ing of ink ou ordinary paper, are all too common instances of the 
great dampness of this climate. This svlution of moisture in the 
atmosphere is a point of much importance in considering the sub- 
ject of contagion, for wherever you have heat and consequent mois- 
ture, you have decomposition quickly accelerated. Malaria or miasm 
finds in moisture an excellent medium of transmission, and from the 
statistics of tropical countries it is well known that wherever 
there is much moisture there is a corresponding increase of diseases. 
‘Tf we reckon by Fahrenhcits’ Divisions, air absolutely bumid holds 
at the limit of congelation the hundred and sixtieth part of its 
yi of moisture; at 59° the eighttieth part; at that of 86° 
the ‘fortieth part; at 140° the tenth part,” (Encyclopedia Brit.) 
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The atmosphere of Singapore will therefore hold in solution double 
the quantity of moisture of that of Great Britain. While the 
temperature of the air rises in an arithmetical ratio, the power 
of absorbing and retaining moisture consequent on the rise of teme 
perature increases in a geometrical ratio. We shall now examine 
the temperature as shewn by the Thermometer. 

‘This instrument, so useful in shewing the actual rise and fall of the 
temperature, gives but a poor idea of our feelings, which in a latitude 
like this are susceptible of the slightest change, to such a degree, 
that, judging from what experience has taught in other and colder 
climes, we suppose that great changes have taken place, when in fact 
but little have; for instanee, before a squall we fecl the air hot and 
oppressive, the perspiration stands on the forehead in a sensible 
state, a relaxation of mind and body is experienced, the muscles lose 
their tone and the spirits their elasticity, but after the squall the air 
feels cool, nature seems to have thrown off a load, the spirits reco- 
ver their elasticity, the muscles their tone, and man finds that he is 
himself again. Changes have taken place in the state of electricity, 
moisture and temperature ; but with people in general too much im- 
portance is attributed to the last, and much surprised are they when 
told that the great difference in their feelings is caused by the slight 
fall of from 3 to 7 degrees of the thermometer. According to the 
calculation of Professor Meyer of Gottingen, the medium temperature 
of the air at sea in the latitude of the Equator is 846°; at the lati- 
tude of 1° 17 north, which Singapore is, the increase of tempera- 
ture is only a fractional part more. From actual observations let 
us see if this calculation corresponds with the truth. These obser- 
yations taken at the Singapore Observatory during the years 1841- 
42-43-44-45, were conducted in a building situated at the dis- 
tance of a mile from the centre of the town, having no house con- 
tiguous and built on the bank of a river subject to tidal influence. 
It was half a mile from the sea, from which it was separated by a 
mangrove swamp, houses and cocoanut trees. ‘Towards the ‘and it 
was Clear of jungle and cultivation, the alluvial soil being sand with a 


clay bottom. The thermometer was placed in a circular box in a 
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centre room well ventilated, but not exposed to currents or the sun’s 
radiation. This building was of brick 18 inches thick and surround- 
ed by a wood verandah, the roof being composed of attaps and a ceil- 
ing of planks. 

In estimating the correctness of the following observations the 
reader must bear in mind the conditions in which the thermometer 
was placed. It indeed most accurately shewed the temperature of 
the atmosphere of a room in that building, but not the atmos- 
phere of that locality ; for in the first place the building prevented 
all currents of air from affecting the temperature,which in this coun- 
try are the means of reducing temperature. As well might we judge 
of the temperature of a country by observations taken in a deep dell 
surrounded by hills. In the second place the brick walls while they 
absorbed the heat by day radiated the same by night, thereforg the 
thermometer would not rise to its proper altitude nor fall safficiently 
at night. ‘The mean of the observations taken at this Observatory 
will be correct; but the maxima and minima will be found to differ — 
from those of all other observers. To estimate correctly the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere a circular building should be constructed 
with a roof of attap, and a ceiling of planks having no walls, and 
from the centre the thermometer ought to be hung.* 

The limits of this paper will not permit me to give more than the 
aggregate observations, of which the following table is the mean of 
all the observations of each hour for every day of the month, obtain- 
ed by adding up the observations of each hour for every day of the 
month and dividing by the number of days. 


Table No. 2. Thermometer. 
eee renner nmemenrentmnmamans savanooncneroman nape onne nana eon OO a eee cesar 








The mean tem - 
Month. | Month. perature for the 
5 years. 
January, ........4 79.55 Say, side dadewnl Bee 
February,........| $0.25 |/ August, ..........{| 81.80 
March,..........{ 81.22 ||September,.......| 81.76 
April, ..........| 81-47 [lOctober,....-..-..] 81.21 |} 82° 247. 
May,............| 82.81 | November, ....... 80.63 


Fune..,.. 0.2.6... | 82.29 [December,... ». - | 80.24 


* The defects ofthe observatory for thermometrical registers are obvious, 
Dut perhaps oot so great as our contributor considers, ‘The atmosphere 
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From the inspection of this we may come to the following con- 
clusions. € 

Ist. That the mean temperature of this island is 2° 90 less than 
the temperature of other localities in a similar latitude according 
to Professor Meyer’s calculations. 2nd. that the month of May 
possesses the highest temperature, and the month of January the 
lowest. 3rd. that the range betwixt the mean temperature of May 
and January, being the months in which the highest and lowest tem- 
perature occur, extends only over 2° 76. 

On adding up the mean temperature of each month of each year 
observed, we have the mean temperature 

of 1841 1842 1843 1844 & 1845 
as 81.28 81.61 81.09 80.82 as 81.66 
from which we can draw this inference that for 5 years in succession 
the mean temperature did not vary one degree. 

From other tables which I cannot give,* I find the greatest maxi- 
mum temperature for the 5 years was 87° 5 and the greatest mini- 
mum 74° 7 the former occurred in June 1842, the latter in Ja- 
nuary 1843 by which we see that the greatest range was 9° 8 ano- 
ther conclusion to be drawn is that tle mean temperature gradually 
increases from January to June, when it is at its acme; and than as 
gradually decreases from June to January. 
is decidedly affected by the building, which is a Magnetic Observatory. The 
monthly tables Which we have given for some time shew a considerable 
difference in the maxima and minima. The position of the thermometer is 
much better than that in the Observatory, butnotfree from objections. ED. 

* These tables will be given at length hereafter accompanied by the Ob~ 
Sserver’s notes. To correct one or two inaccuracies in the text we give the 
deductions from these tables in the Observer’s own words. “ From these 
data we can establish the following conclusions: tha: the range was gene~ 
rally from 6° to 7°, —that the greatest height to which the thermometer 
ever rose was 87° 5 in the month of June 1842. whilst the lowest to which 
it ever fell was 74° 7 in the month of January 1843,—that the coldest 
month in the year was January,—that the hottest was May, the mean of the 
former being 79° 55 and of the latter 81° 31,—whilst the mean tempera- 
ture describes a curve gradually ascending from January to May, and gra- 
dually descending from May to January,—that the mean temperature for 
the five years was 81° 25, and the difference between the hottest and cold~ 
est months amounted to 2° 76,—that the maximum temperature was at 
3 P. M. and the minimum at 6 A. M.,—and that the mean of these two is 
nearly the mean temperature, so that an observer registering the therma- 


meter daily at6 A.M. and 8 P. M. would, by finding the mean, obtain the 
general mean temperature during the period of observation.’ ’—Ep. 
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Table No 3 is formed from the observations of Captain Davis 
during 6 years. «These observations were conducted in a brick house 
on the beach Campong-Glam, the thermometer being placed ina 
" bow window on the ground floor ; not having any further particulars, 
1 cannot say in what other respects the manner of taking the obser- 
vations may agree or differ with that of the observatory. 

The average temperature of each month at G a.m. and 12 noon 
being added and divided by 2 gives the mean for the month,* and 
these mouthly means being divided by 12 gives the mean tempera- 
ture of the years 

1820 1821 1822 1823 1824 1825 
as 79.5 79.4 80.2 79.8 81.0 81.4 
Contrast that with the following one constructed from the observa- 
tions taken at the Observatory during the same hours—viz. at 6 4 
m. and noon. 
Table No. 4,—Thermometer. 
Is4l 0184200 18430 C1844 1845 
$2. 82.08 81.58 83.7 84. 04 

From the examination of these 2 tables I would make this infer- 
ence, that in 20 years the temperature of this island has increased 
2° 48. This is a most important fact ; becnuse if in every 20 years 
the temperature received such an increase, it would not require ma- 
ny generations to pass away before it became insupportable. But 
such will not take place as the cause is purely local and temporary, 
and in the course of time will be remedied. When Captain Davis 
made his observations, Singapore possessed very few houses, and 
these were on all sides surrounded by primitive jungle or equally 
dense mangrove swamps. From observation we know that a grass 
plot is much cooler than fresh ploughed land, as shewn in Edin- 
burgh where a differential Thermometer indicated an increased tem- 
perature of 8° in a fresh ploughed Jand, while a grass-plot adja- 
cent shewed no more than 3°, a hint that planters, more especially 
in Pinayg, where droughts are frequent, ought not to overlook, when 
for pe sake or other reasons they remoye the fine grass a- 


‘ * See preceeding note.—Ep. 


t 
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round their nutmeg trees. A familiar illustration of the greater 
coolness of vegetation will nightly be seen in the greater quantity of 
dew deposited on the blades of grass than on a gravel walk, and all 
know that the shade of a tree is much cooler than the shade of a 
brick wall. The cutting of the jungle and clearing of the land round 
the town of Singapore has therefore most perceptibly increased its 
temperature, and fully accounts for the difference of 2° 48 between 
the mean of Captain Davis’ observations and those taken 20 years 
later at the Singapore Observatory ; and as I before mentioned 
has confined the spread of the cool land-wind, giving rise to moist 
hot nights, in which a wind called the Avgin Jawd is supposed to 


be blowing. 





Table No. 5. 
. “(The mean 
The mean'The mean ofthe hour 
Months. | of Solar trial Ra- -ly read- Remarks. 
Radiation nie ings of the: 
: Baromet’t 


January,...) 1159.33 | 68°.20 | 29°.917 Preroes The Solar Radiation for Ja~ 
Vebruary../ 119. 62 | 63, 02 | 29. 914 | nuary is the mean of 3 years, 
March,..../ 119. 87 | 64, 52 | 29. 884 | for the other months 4 years. 
April,... ..{ 119. 90 | 67, 04 | 29. 886 | The Terrestrial Rad. for Ja- 
May,....--.| 122. 97 | 67, 90 |°29. 872 | nuaryisthemean for 4 years, 
June,......{ 119. 97 | 66, 40 | 29. 858 | as well as the months of Sept. 
July,......{ 121. €2 | 66, 52 | 29. 868 | Oct., Nov. and Dec., the rest 
August,...| 123. 52 | 66, 42 | 20. 880 | of the months are 5 years*— 
September.| 125. 02 | 66, 95 | 29. 886 : The observations on the Ba- 
October,...| 122 82 | 65, 37 | 29. 897 | rometer are for 5 years, ex- 
Novr..... | 125, 52 | 64. 95 | 29. 866 ) cept during the months of 
Decr.. ....| 122, 39 | 66, 29, 884 | Sept , Oct., Novr. and Decr., 
which are for 4 years. 








Alj] explanations or inferences to be drawn from Table No. 5, I 
beg to be excused frum making, as the talented observer will him- 
self I understand on some future opportunity do so; but one fact 
will strike the reader that the Barometer may be said to be at its 
mean height at 29° 886; and that it never varies more than one- 
twentieth of an inch, one month with another, shewing the little 
change there is in the elasticity of the Atmosphere. 

This equality of temperature and slight variation in the elasticity 
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of the atmosphere, coupled with a temperature higher than is natural 
to Europeans, which enables the atmosphere to hold in solution much 
moisture, gives rise in the course of time to the only natural draw 
back, which this climate can be accused of, and that is, a universal 
relaxation of body and mind, especially of body, which creates a pre- 
ternatural susceptibility to external impressions. In consequence 
of this preternatural susceptibility, a difference of 2 or 3 degrees in the 
Thermometer causes either feelings of much greater heat or cold 
than could be expected, and bitter are the complaints when a night is 
2 degrees hotter than usual. As a natural result of this relaxation 
and increased susceptibility, all are liable to catarrhal affections, and 
the familiar complaint of cold in the head is much more common than 
in Great Britain, and is in 9 cases out of 10 produced by a slight 
check of the perspiration, from the draught of a Punka, or the natural 
currents of air. The medical man will at once be able to appreciate 
the many advantages which this favoured island possesses ; but he will 
not or ought not to be ignorant of that most serious disadvantage 
which unfits it for patients affected with low nervous complaints, and 
diseases attended with relaxation. All patients affected with ‘Chro- 
nic Diarrhoea, Chronic Dysentery, Gonorrheea, Leucorrheea, * et hoc 
genus omne” ought not to adopt this station as a desirable resid- 
ence ; and residents who are so afflicted should if possible change 
the climate for a drier and a cooler one. 

It has been the custom with the medical men of Calcutta to send 
to this station all patients in the last stage of consumption; many 
of them die ’ere they reach the settlement, and all who live to reach 
it, after rallying for a time, ultimately succumb tothe complaint. I 
cannot say whether this dismissal of patients by the physician is in- 
tended to benefit the sufferer, or to save the reputation of the medi- 
cal man ; but it has had the effect of destroying what little faith 
there was in the salubrity of Singapore as a climate adapted for 
Pthisical patients. And now it is believed by many that Singa- 
pore is as injurious for consumption patients, as it was supposed 
formerly to be beneficial. Before an opinion can be given whether 
this climate is adapted or not to European constitutions affected with 
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Pthisis, we must have subjects for trial in the first stage and not in 
the last. 

In my opinion this climate is well suited to patients affected cither 
with a predisposition to tubercular deposit, or where that has ta- 
ken place to a slight extent. The moderate heat-—-the slight va- 
riations of temperature—the moisture of the atmosphere—all assist 
in relieving the lungs by throwing the eleminition of excretions on 
the liver and skin. 

This opinion of mine I would consider of little value if it was not 
powerfully supported by facts. 1 have before me the reports for 4 
years of the admissions and deaths of the patients in the European 
Hospital, the Convict Hospital, and the Pauper Hospital, with the 
Insane Asylum Singapore. In these four years the total number of 
cases of disease admitted into these Hospitals was 7586, and the total 
number of cases of diseases of the lungs 287, or 1 in 26. In the 
transactions of the Provincial Medical Association of England in an 
article on Medical Topography and Statisties, it is mentioned that 
the total number of diseases of the lungs in the two localities of Wor- 
eester and the Land’s End was 3086 ; while the total number of cases 
of disease in the two districts was 18,082 giving I in 5.8 as the ge- 


neral ratio of prevalence, a favorable contrast fur Singapore. 

















Table No. 6. 
| TL Greee | Cases of 
oe Diseases | Ratio of a Ratio of 
Pthisis ates Pthisis. | niccases. | Pthisis. 





L’ds End & Worcester} 713 3086 jLin 
Worcester,........ A416 1616 [Lin 


18,082 |lin 25.3 
9,255 {Lin 22.2 


ee 
© oe 


Lands End, .......... 207 1470) iin 8,827 {lin 28.7 
Plymouth,.-. gihieac Ries 176 es oe 5,648 lin 32.0 
Birmingham,........] 295 os 18,663 [lin 63.9 


30,008 | 1in 148.5 


Hobart Town,........| 202 | 2502 |1lin 1 
7,586 | 1in 154.4 


Singapore, .......... 49 287 = j Lin 


SaCE 
oa) 





From the foregoing table we see that while the ratio of cases of 
Pthisis to diseases of the lungs is not so favorable for Singapore as 
might be expected, yet the ratio of cases of Pthisis to other diseases 


is SO; and that to such an extent that Van Dieman’s land, suppos- 


Q 
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ed to be one of the most eligible situations for this class of diseases, 
must yield the palm to Singapore, in the proportion of 1 in 148, to 
lin 154, If the examination is confined to the Europeans, the total 
number of cases of disease is 662 and the total number of cases of 
Pthisis is 10, being 1 in 66.2 ; but it must be borne in mind that 
none but the most serious cases of disease present themselves for 
admission into the European Hospital, all cases of an ephemeral na- 
ture being treated on board of ship, or allowed to pass unheeded. 
Table No. @. 


SS. asa rere Gera erage eek ee oe enone meena ee 


SirJames} Dr. 
Clark. | Forbes. 

















England ae P 
Lands Birming-| Singa- 
and London. 
Fiance: End. | ham. pore. 
Relative mortality from 
Pthisis, compared to 
thatfrom otherdiseases; linS. | 1in 4.8) 1in 4.2) 1in 5.8 | lin 11.9 








But when Pthisis is fully established the victim has no escat -. 
In the Worcester Dispensary 62 died out of 235 cases of Pthisis, 
or 1 in 3.8, in Birmingham the proportion was | in 1.38; In Singa- 
pore there were 49 cases of Pthisis and 40 deaths, being 1 death 
from Pthivis in 1 7? 


100 
In conclusion there cannot be a doubt that the climate of Singa- 


treated with that complaint. 


pore is one of the most eligible spots under the sun for persons pre- 
disposed to diseases of the lungs, but like all other climates, even 
the most favourable, it will not save those in the last stage of Pthisis 


from an untimely grave. 
ON THE SUPERFICIES UF THE ISLAND, 


The next point of consideration is the surface of the island. It 
is situated at the south of the Malay Peninsula, but rather more to 
the western than the eastern aspect, being received as it were into 
a recess of the Peninsula, whose eastern point comes further down, 
80 protecting it partly from the N.E. monsoon. On all sides it is 
surrounded by land, its most open quarter being towards the south 
east, and to a less extent the west. In appearance on the map, it 
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somewhat resembles the Isle of Wight and in size does not differ much. 
Its length is 25} miles, and breadth 14 miles, while it contains 
about 200,000 square acres, of which from 40 to 50,000 are under 
cultivation ; the rest, perhaps 156,000, is still in a state of primitive 
jungle, formed of high trees, and dense impenetrable under brush- 
wood (J.T. Thomson). The highest point of the island is about 
the centre, though nearer the south than the north, and the west 
than the east. This elevation is about 500 feet high, composed of 
granite, while its name, Bukit Tima, denotes the existence of an im- 
portant metal Tin, which was once obtained from it. The rest of 
the island is composed of ridges and slopiig vallies. The ridges 
running somewhat parallel to the length of the island, which is east 
and west. The vallies are of limited extent except one or two, in 
one of which Singapore town is situated, and which must contain 
20,000 square acres under cultivation, or cleared ofjungle. The is- 
land is nearly surrounded by coral formation, but except at a few 
isolated spots as at Tunjong Pdgdr, Pdsstr Panjdng, and in the Old 
Straits, the coral is not exposed at low water, and even these spots 
are but of a limited extent. Sand and mud, and here and there 
rocks of Sand-stone and Iron-clay-stone is the general nature of the 
anchoring ground close in shore, as in Singapore Harbour. The 
rivers are not large but very numerous, so that whatever rain falls, is 
soon carried to the sea. Many indentations are seen in coasting the 
island, which might be mistaken for the mouths of large rivers, but 
they are merely creeks, or arms of the sea, with perhaps a rivulet 
opening into the inland aspect. Extensive marshes for the size of the 
island exist, but they are all with a few exceptions open to the sea 
and subjected to tidal influence. The only plutonic rock in the is- 
land is granite and its modifications ; to it and Sand-stone, do we owe 
the mineral part of our soil, the rest is derived from animals and ve- 
getables. The upper soil of the island throughout, is of alight des- 
cription, principally sandy on the tops of the hills, and red soil at 
their base ; or light red soil as the covering with eclsy as the base. 
Some hills contain a little more alumina and Iron in their ‘surface 
soil forming laterite, which on the hills varies in depth from 2 to 50 
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fect with a base of clay which in the plains is met with from 10 to 
50 feet below the surface, or broken Sand-stone. The vallies are of 
course the richest in good soil from containing what is washed down 
from the hills, as well as that immense quantity of half decomposed 
vegetable matter, which successive generations of vegetable life fur- 
nish. From the general appearance of the valley of Singapore, from 
coral having been found in making excavations, with shells and that 
kind of black mud, a compound of decayed animal and vegetable 
matter, we would infer that this has been reclaimed from the sea by 
a process of elevation, which may to this day be going on, and that 
this elevation cannot be very ancient may be inferred from the fact 
of Mr. Thomson having found a piece of wood bored through at one 
end with the remains of a twisted rope, 40 feet below the surface, 
and 3 a mile inland to high water mark (ante, p. 136). At the 
western entry of this valley the town of Singapore is built, facing 
the sea to the south, and having a range of hills about 100 feet high 
to landward. Through the centre of the town runs the Singapore 
river, the largest river on the southern aspect of the island. On the 
East forming the boundary in that quarter is the Kalang river. Be- 
twixt these rivers there is a third of some importance in Medical 
Police from having been converted into a canal in a part of its course ; 
it drains a large extent of ground, it is called the Rochor Canal and 
carries off the superabundance of water that would otherwise stagnate 
on a valley of some size through which the Bukit Tima road runs. 
The river of Singapore that divides the town in two, has its channel 
near the mouth of great breadth, perhaps 150 yards, and at high wa- 
ter permits boats of 30 to 60 tons to enter, but at low water the 
insignificance of the stream is visible; from its mouth about 3 of a 
mile inland it receives an anastamosing branch, which in the Shape ofa 
canal joins it again higher up, having 5 to 6 feet of water at full tide, 
but dry at low water. A little above the bridge at Campong Ma- 
lacea, the river divides into numerous branches, one of which pro- 
ceeds as far as the Seapoy lines, others join to form islands covered 
With mangroves and dry at low water, until tracing its progress in- 
land through many turns and windings for about 2 to 3 miles, it is 


8 
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lost from its insignificance in the district of Tanglin. Into this ri- 
ver the drains of the most populous part of the town are supposed 
to empty themselves. On the banks of this river and its divisions, 
hundreds of houses, inhabited by both poor and comparatively weal- 
thy natives, are built. These houses are of wood, or attaps, erected 
on posts and covered with attaps, having betwixt the inhabitants and 
the swamp only one open flooring of Nibong. The elevation of these 
houses is just sufficient to place them above high water mark ; their 
aggregation forming certain Campongs or villages, called Bukit Pas- 
su and Campong Malacca, and on the Rochor canal Campong Bugis, 
having collectively a population of perhaps 2 to 3,000, constantly 
living in swamps. ‘These mangrove swamps on which the houses are 
built, and other swamps within 3 of a mile of Singapore, occupy a- 
bout 1,000 acres; but previous to the extension of the town and the 
draining that has been practised within afew years, the ground occu- 
pied by swamps under tidal influence, must have been 3 or 4 times 
that extent. When the tide is at its ebb these marshes are dry, aud 
disclose a bottom of very fine black slimy mud some feet in thick- 
ness, saline in its properties, and giving forth Carbonie Acid, Car- 
buretted and Sulphuretted Hydrogen to such an extent, that those 
unaccustomed to live in the vicinity can scarcely breathe from the 
intolerable stench of the last. This is more particularly appli- 
cable tu the canal running through Canal street and close to the 
Jail, and the canal that skirts the North Bridge Road. The houses 
at Campong Bugis, Rochor, and along the canal of that name, so 
ironically stated as pleasantly situated on its banks, are all subject to 
the same atmosphere, which is so contaminated with Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen that white lead paint used to the walls of the buildings is 
almost immediately blackened. ‘To the east of the town and valley 
of Singapore, in the districts of Siglip and ‘Tana Méra, and in 
other parts of the island, we had and still have swamps of a different 
kind, not subject to tidal influence. hese swamps or marshy 
vallies are surrounded by moderate elevations on all sides, except 
one which generally faces the sea. They were formerly used as 


Paddy Grounds, the high jungle having been cut down, but as that 
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agricultural produce has for some time ceased to be cultivated 
these vallies are now occupied with rank vegetation, such as species 
of Graminacez, Cyperacee and other plants that court a boggy soil. 
The principal part of the rain that falls sinks into the ground and 
lodges there, for the under soil is of a clayey consistence ; the rest 
goes to the nourishment of these plants, which spring up to the 
height of 6 feet, vigorous, healthy, and strong, till their time of 
decay comes, when their decomposed state gives stimulus, and 
strength, and nourishment, to those plants that take their place. The 
sun shines down with its full brilliancy and effect, having no high 
trees to ward it off, raising into existence many forms of organic 
life with an alarming celerity. The hills around protect the 
vallies from breezes or gales, giving the atmosphere a heavy, 
warm, and sickly feeling, while the absence of currents of air and 
the presence of much moisture, retain undiluted the pernicious ma- 
laria. A few Bugis and Malays are seen located on the sides of the 
hills, but the visible living in the vallies are confined to frogs and 
snakes, some, as the Ular Sawa or Python, reaching the enormous 
length of 30 feet, the snipe in its season is to be met with, but our 
wild animals as Deer, Pigs, and Tigers, limit their peregrinations to 
its borders. These fresh water vallies may be called the vallies of 
death, and furnish incontestable proofs of the malarious influence of 
decomposing vegetable matter. 

In the high jungles we have vegetation undergoing somewhat the 
same decomposition that occurs in the vallies, but not to such an 
extent, owing to the height of the trees, and the denseness of the un- 
der brushwood preventing the action of the sun. A tree that falls, 
or leaves that cover the soil, in a dry situation merely undergo a slow 
process of combustion, by which the Carbon unites with oxygen ve- 
ry slowly, and elicits carbonic acid. In marshes again where there 
is free moisture, and access to air and sunshine, instead of a mere 
decay of vegetable matter, there is a decomposition, the carbon not 
only unites with oxygen to form carhonic acid, but the water con- 
tained in the plant is decomposed,—its oxygen uniting in a certain 
proportion to torm carbonic acid, while its hydrogen unites with 
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another proportion of carbon to form carburetted hydrogen. In a 
wet marsh this decomposition goes on with redoubled vigour com- 
pared with adry one, from the water furnishing abundance of oxygen 
and hydrogen to form carbonic acid and carburetted hydrogen. 

One advantage of draining consists in carrying off this superabun- 
dant water and reducing the carbon to combine with the water sole- 
ly contained in the vegetable, by which the formation of carburet- 
ted hydrogen is almost entirely prevented. Liebig states, ‘ when 
wood putrefies in marshes, carbon and oxygen are separated from 
its elements in the form of carbonic acid, and hydrogen in the form 
of carburetted hydrogen. But when wood decays or putrifies in 
the air, its hydrogen does not combine with carbon, but with oxygen 
for which it has a much greater affinity at common temperatures.” 

In a marsh we may have the two processes going on at the same 
time, towards the surface we may have the decomyosition of vege- 
table matter and the formation of carburetted hydrogen, while be- 
low we may have the slow combination of the carbon with oxygen 
forming carbonic acid, an act of slow combustion by which the wood 
is charred : how often planters here must have noticed that charring 
of wood ! 

Yet another formation is seen in our rivers and its tributary ca- 
nals when under tidal influence, when carbon unites with oxygen 
and hydrogen to form carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen, ano- 
ther proportion of hydrogen unites with the sulphur of the sul- 
phates of the salt water to form sulphuretted hydrogen. Here there 
is an addition to the product of fresh water marshes in the exist- 
ence of sulphuretted hydrogen, and in no small quantity. In some 
fresh water marshes sulphuretted hydrogen may be generated in 
small quantities, when we have a particular class of plants, as the cru- 
cifere ; but if these plants are buried deep, so that decomposition 
goes on but slowly, there we have sulphurets formed, in the shape 
of pyrites or crystallized sulphuret of iron. Regarding the addition 
of sulphuretted hydrogen to the other products found in fresh water 
swamps, let the reader pay particular attention, as it will go far to 
elucidate the nature of miasm. 


PART II. 


In 1819 this island was made an English settlement, and it then 
contained about 2 to 300 Malays ; from that number the population 
has principally, if not almost entirely increased by immigration to 
57,422, according to the census of 1845, composed of the following 


nations as seen in this table. 














p— —eemeamemmnemmeniervem— wd 
NATIONS. | MALES. | FEMALES. | TOTAL. 
PuropeCans ecs.weecew sew eek os ee es 204 132 336 
Indo Britains,.... 2. 2... cc ce ee ee oe 158 122 280 
ATMCIIANS 5 606 ds 6.60 00S ee i es 38 27 65 
MalSYS  ccsika-deess Lanvantete eas 6,217 4,818 10,035 
Chinese,.. 2... -csccccescecseceece. | 28,765 3,367 32,132 
Bengalese, ....-. 0. ssesees ce ccees. 350 200 5« 
BNGS casei ee eins Se 6k ay es 3,948 700 4,648 
JAVEUESE) o5:00 caw ece a tots. Ween Bee: 210 50 260 
BUCS ey can de aa Cee eo ees 1,340 631 1,971 
Portuguese, 6. 0. cece cane es os ee 214 168 382 
PODS oo aeie eaeea ta haiances anes 210 50 260 ¢ 
BUCS 5 sg ate cecs da wise WSs ceeee 26 33 59 
Parsees, .sescsacesh wn aeeusaeseae 14 none 14 
Boyanese,.... cee ccessevecccveees 223 9 232 
52,347 
CODVICIS 55.43 Nie dacee RAS eee nese 7 oe 1,500 
DOE oon tcc a eid otc oe Selaalew'ss he es 487 
PAUONtS baie ai oe eee oe eens a - 70 
Hospital European,........2. 00006: as iad 17 
Floating Population,.......... 0.6: ee +s 3,000 
57,421 





This table at the present time is far from accurate, as the popu- 
lation may be computed at 70,000, and moreover it is almost im- 
possible in the present state of acquaintance which subsists betwixt 
natives and Europeans, to elicit the truth regarding their number 
of adult females and children, but it is sufficiently minute to suit all 
medical purposes. In addition to the natives enumerated there are 
many others, As for instance we have Siamese and Cochin Chinese 
classed under the head of Chinese, Americans with Europeans, Jews 
with Armenians, Bengalese include all the natives of India, except 
Klings and Parsees, Malays the various surrounding countries. By 
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Portugese are understood the descendants of Portuguese, that in the 
marriages and inter-marriages with natives for 300 years have near- 
ly lost all national features. In a medical point of view I would look 
upon all the variety of races that are settled in this island as capable 
of being divided into 3 great classes. The first class may be parti- 
cularised as possessing a full habit of body, well fed and clothed, and 
whose occupations do not expose them to local influences creative of 
disease, but which is the reverse with their mode of living ; this class 
includes Europeans, Indo-Britains, Armenians and Parsees, and the 
principal men in the second class. The second class may be said to 
be an industrious, hard working race, whose occupations expose them 
to whatever local influence may exist to create disease, whose habit 
of body is gross, full and flabby, whose food is bulky, not heat creat- 
ing, and but little azotised ; who are sufficiently clothed, but poorly 
housed, and of whom the majority earn but little more than necessa- 
wat 

ry for their support, and moreover are addicted to the immoderate 
use of Opium, by which not only is their life rendered miserable, 
but its duration much curtailed. This class includes the Chinese. 
Siamgse and Cochin Chinese. The third class may be described as 
a spare yet muscular race of small size and not disposed to form fat, 
in temper and passions quick and excitable when roused, but lazy and 
indolent generally ; sufficiently clothed but poorly housed and pur- 
suing occupations which expose them to all the local influences crea- 
tive of disease ; in diet sparing and that diet of a bulky nature, not 
heat creating nor exciting, and but little azotised; whose wages 
are sufficient to clothe them and feed them. This class includes 
Malays, Bengalese, Klings, Javanese, Bugis, Portuguese descendants, 
Arabs, Caffres, Boyangs, in fact all natives of India and the Eastern 
Archipelago, not included in the first and second classes. In this last 
class, I would include the convicts, who are natives of India except 
a very few local Chinese and a few from Hongkong. ° 

In Singapore with the exception children and bedridden adults, it 
would be impossible to suffer from starvation ; privations are the lot of 
all, but i¢ must be said for this our tropical region that all kind Pro- 
vidence seems to have opened her stores most lavishly for the use of 
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cord of suffering and symptoms, “ affords proof invaluable, that fe- 
ver, gangrene and plague, may all result from the same polluted 
air.” According to the tables of Mr. Quetelet, Charcoal Burners 
are within the list of trades where the mortality is sometimes above 
and sometimes below the average rate of mortality. Miners, Bre- 
wers, and Lime Burners all breathe an atmosphere much more im- 
pregnated with Carbonic Acid Gas then what is to be found in 
marshes, and yet we do not hear of these reales suffering from fever 
more than other trades, 

Carburetted Hydrogen. M. Majendie ascribes to the agency of 
this gas the specific power of marsh miasmata, and quotes a case 
where several persons being asleep the chamber was filled with this 
gas and they were seized with typhus of a very severe form. ‘‘ But 
how does this accord with the known effects of Carburetted Hydro- 
gen? When an atmosphere is strongly impregnated with it symp- 
toms of narcotic poisoning are produced in those that breathe it; M. 
. Devergie mentions that one person was comatose, and occasionally 
convulsed with froth issuing from the mouth, occasional vomiting, 
sterterous breathing, and dilated pupils and in 9 hours he breathed 
his last. But Uysten found it inert when injected into the veins, 
and what is more to the point, Colliers breathe the air of coal mines 
without apparent injury when strongly impregnated with it.” ‘‘ The 
mixed gases of coal gas and oil appear likewise to be inert when 
considerably diluted ; fur gas men breathe with impunity an atmos- 
phere considerably loaded with them,” ‘‘ and in the course of some 
researches on the illuminating power and best mode of burning these 
gases, Dr. Turner and myself daily for two months breathed air 
strongly impregnated with them, but never remarked any unpleasant 
effect whatever.” —(Christison. ) 

*‘ Sulpheretted Hydrogen Gas. This is probably the most delete- 
rious of all the Gases.”—(Christison.) According to Thenard and 
Dupuytren air containing only an 800th of it will kill small birds in 
a few seconds, a 290th will kill a dog, Champier found a 250th kill a 
horse. Such are the certain effects of the gas when breathed in a con- 
ecentrated state, “Dr. Turner and I found that Hydro Sulphuric 
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Acid is very injurious to vegetables,” appearing “ to exhaust the vita- 
lity ofplants, and to cause in them a state analogous to narcotic poi- 
soning in animals.”——(Christison.) M. Halle says, the symptoms, in 
cases where the vapours are breathed in a state of concentration are 
sudden weakness and all the signs of ordinary asphyxia. When the 
noxious emanations are less concentrated, several affections have 
been noticed, which may be reduced to 2 varieties, the one consist- 
ing of pure coma, the other of coma and tetanic convulsions.” In 
none of the “ French investigations on this singular subject has any 
allusion been made to the question, whether the health sustains any 
injury from long continued exposure to the Gas in very minute pro- 
portion. Itis probably injurious however. At one time while in the 
practice of not using any precautions against inhaling the Gas in 
chemical reseaches, I used to remark that daily exposure to it in a 
minute quantity caused in a few weeks an extraordinary lassitude, 
langour of the pulse, and defective appetite. Mr. Taylor says, that 
the workmen in the Thames Tunnel became affected with giddiness, 
sickness, general debility and emaciation, then with a low fever at- 
tended with delirium, and in the course of a few months several died. 
No cause could be discovered except the frequent escape of Sulphur- 
etted Hydrogen from the roof.”—(Christison. ) 

From these extracts we see that this Gas does possess very inju- 
rious effects when breathed in a concentrated form, we and cannot but 
suppose, that even in a much diluted form it must be injurious. In- 
deed to such an extent was it supposed to be so that the fever which 
attacked those who nayigated the Niger was attributed by Professor 
Daniell to the existence of this Gas in the water of the river, and the 
specimens of the water when brought to England freely evolved the 
gas; but the Editor of the Brit: and For: Med: Rev: No. xxxi p. 
263, says, “the section on the causes of fever is valuable, but throws 
no new light oa the subject except to disperse the theory promul- 
gated some time before the sailing of the expedition from England, 
that the existence of free Sulpheretted Hydrogen Gas in th: waters 
of the Niger might account for the fever. Dr. McWilliam shews in 
the most satisfactory manner that no such gas is found in the Niger, 
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and that what was detached in the specimens sent to England, ori- 
ginated in the bottles themselves from decomposition of their con- 
tents.” a 

Professor Gardiner of the Hampden Sidney College, endeavours 
to shew that Sulphuretted hydrogen is the active agent in the pro- 
duction of fever of malarious districts, both maritime and inland. 
His arguments are principally founded on Professor Daniell’s theory, 
which has been found to be incorrect, and on suspending polished 
silver to the action of what gas might be, in 3 small rivers, in mar- 
shes, small springs and the air over marshes and springs ; in all these 
experiments the silver was stained, in marshes in 24 hours, in rivers 
a month, and in the air sometimes longer. The effect produced on 
the silver was so slight and embraced such a length of time to pro- 
duce the effect, that these experiments of Professor Gardiner cannot 
be considered of any weight. In opposition to his theory I would cite 
this, that in a part of Paris where the contents of the necessaries of 
that vast city are collected for making poudrette, sulphuretted hy- ; 
drogen is disengaged in large quantities, to the olfactory annoyance 
of the neighbourhood, but, according to the French commissioners 
who examined the spot, not to the visible detriment of the health of 
the neighbourhood or workmen in the buildings. Sometime ago 
I made the following experiments. I saturated white blotting paper 
in a solution of carbonate of lead, and then dried it; this I cut 
into pieces and suspended in various parts of the town of Singapore, 
near the Jail, in the river, and in the canal in new bridge road, and 
in the course of a few hours all were visibly blackened ; that in the 
canal near the Jail being the first to be so, then the canal on new 
bridge road, the last to be so being that which was suspended in the 
river, but all shewing that sulphuretted hydrogen existed to a great 


® 


extent. 
« About the same time I suspended in the air in several situations 


over the marsh at Siglap, where I have mentioned fever once a- 
bounded, several pieces of paper saturated with lead, and in 48 
hours exposure no visible effect was produced, shewing that no sul- 
phuretted hydrogen existed, This plan of testing sulphuretted 
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hydrogen is a much more delicate one than Professor Gardi- 
ner’s. 

In the spots where sulphuretted hydrogen abounds according to 
my obseryations no fever exists. To arrive at this conclusion I have 
made 1epeated and repeated enquiries on that point, amongst a class 
of natives who live entirely in small boats in the river, and canals 
just alluded to, sleeping there without fail, wherever their avocations 
may lead them tu during the day. These natives are Chinese and 
Malays. The latter are regularly domesticated in their boats, their 
wives seldom venture on shore, except to see some festivals, or pur- 
chase a little finery, and when they do so they seem really to be 
out of their element. The children are brought into the world, 
brought up, and leave it, in their boats, and to complete their isolation 
although they are Malays yet their patois is so peculiar as only to 
be understood by themselves. These natives are without an excep- 
tion free from fever. The inhabitants of the houses that skirt the 
canals and the river are also exempt from fever, though I cannot 
say positively that occasionally it may not have attacked some. But 
the strongest proof of all, is that there isa chnal which skirts the 
east side of the Jail within a very few yards of the building and 
which canal at all times emits sulphuretted hydrogen gas, but twice 
a day at low water to such an extent as to be almost unbearable by 
the inmates from the stench, and which gas blackens in one hour pa- 
per saturated with carbonate of lead, suspended a few feet above the 
water, yet for all that not one inmate of the Jail from July 1844 to 


March . 848, died of fever, as may be seen by the following table. 


s 
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A list of the Prisoners, including Criminals and Debtors, who died in H. Ws. Jail, (from natrual causes, ) since Ist J anuary, 1844, 

















Total number of Prisoners confined in the Jail during that period, 1447. 















































No. Names. Chinese. | P edhe Died. Remarks. 
SSS Eee —: 
1 | Wee Han,.. ..; Chinese. | Dec. 4, 1843. | Jan. 23, 1844. |An old opium smoker, died apparently of dropsy for want of opium. 
2 | Tan Boon Seng, do. | Oct. 14, 4 July 24. ,, Do. Do. Do. 
3 | Inchi Whay, ..); Malay. June 2, 1844. | Aug. 9, x An old man about 60, died of dysentery. 
4 | Syed AliOmar,| do. » 4, 4 » 30, A very stout young man, died suddenly of worms. 
id j 5 } Silappet,...... do. Mar.27, x Sep. 5, 4 Age about 30, died suddenly of disease of the liver. 
6 | Chowah Chong,| Chinese. | June 5, » 29, 4» A middle aged man. opium smoker, natural death. 
7 | Tan Leat, .... do. me. (Cy. » if, 4 Do. Do. Do. 
8 | Tea Assam, .. do. | Oct. 14, 1843. | Oct.13, ,, Do. Do. Do. 
9} Arakapen,....} Hindoo. | June 19, 1844. » 29, »  $An old man of ill-health when committed, died of dysentery. 
10 | Limah Hat, .. .| Chinese. | Oct. 14, 1843. | Dec.21, [A middle aged man, opium smoker, dropsical. 
11 | Kne Seo Lea,.. do. er Sag. ey Jan. 9, 1845. |An aged man natural death 
12 ; Low Beow,.... do. | July 23,1844. | Mar. 2, 5 A middle aged man, opium smoker, dropsical. 
183 | In Chow Kow,. do. | Aug. 2, » Ly, » Do. Do. Do. 
14 | Bookoo Pow,.. do. | Oct.10, 4 » 29, Do. Do. Do. 
15 | Devarta,......| Malay. | Sep. 10, 1846. | Nov.1], 1846. Do. _— died of dysentery. 
16 | Mahomed,.... do. Dec. 19, Jan. 24, 1847. Do. natural death. 
17 | Tungah Sea, ..| Chinese. | May 6, 1847. | Aug.29, 4 Do. died of dysentery brought on for want of opium. 
18 | Maat,........] Malay. | Apr.29,  , July13, » [A convict from Pinang, old and sickly when he arrived. 
<== ——— an 





























* Coroner’s inquests were held on the bodies of Nos. 4 and 5, Dr. Ratton examined them and gave evidence as above. The great 
mortality in 1844 is attributed to the crowded state of the Jail. The Recorder having gone to Calcutta some of the Prisonersawaited their 
trial 10 months and upwards.— H. M’s. Jail, March 24th., 1848. 
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In conclusion, J must say that in my opinion no inference can 
be better proved than this, that, the presence of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen does not create fever, nor is it the active principle of ma- 
laria. 

The proofs being so strong against any of the known gaseous pro- 
ducts being the active principle of malaria, I think that unless we 
remain satisfied with a name we must examine further. When ani- 
mals and vegetubles terminate their temporary existence, they on- 
ly cease to exist as individuals, being resolved into more simple forms, 
until we approach a certain animalcular state of life, beyond which 
our observation terminates, and perhaps the vitality of the substance 
likewise ; the ultimate products of animal and vegetable decay are 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, which contain the elements ne- 
cessary for the support of animals, and vegetables, “ all the innume- 
rable products of vitality resume, after death, the original form from 
which they sprung. Thus the destruction of one existing generation 
becomes the means for the production of a new one, and death be 
comes the source of life’’ (Liebig). All the observations hitherto 
made upon contagious matters prove, that they also are substances 
in a state of decomposition. When vessels filled with ice are placed 
in air impregnated with gaseous contagious matter, their outer sur- 
faces become covered with water containing a certain quantity of 
this matter in solution. This water soon becomes turbid, and in 
common language putrifies, or, to describe the change more correctly 
the process of decomposition of the dissolved contagious matter is 
completed in the water,” (Licbig). ‘T’his is the state in advance of 
the ultimate products, for on adding a solution of corrosive submliate 
to the mixture condensed by the ice in the manner just described, a 
white precipitate is produced just as a solution of ammonia does. 

This is the gaseous product which is the active principle of ma- 
aria, and which, when evolved from a diseased body and capable of 
reproduction, is called contagion, and from ammonia being elicited 
from this contagious matter, as well as being the Jast product of ani- 
mal life, I would infer that this gaseous body is the last of animal or 
vegetable products, possessed of vitality and in the state of germ. 


te) 
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That these germs should ellude our imperfect observation is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that the dust which floats about con- 
tains particles which swell when moistened, and are seen by the mi- 
croscope to be the monads of infusoria according to Schultze ; while 
Ehrenberg has found that the smallest monad of 5 606 of an inch 
in diameter has a complex stomach and organs of motion in the form 
of cilia, What must be the size of the germs of such monads? But 
though so minute their power of reproduction is wonderful. A sin- 
gle wheel animaleule which was watched for 18 days is capable of a 
four-fold increase in 24 hours, a rate of propagation which would 
afford in 10 days a million of beings. 

Another powerful argument in favor of this vital and pafasitical 
principle of malaria is the fact that many of our diseases are so pro- 
duced by nature, and have been by artificial means. Dr. Klencke, 
says, he has succeeded in communicating to healthy animals, car- 
cenoma, tubercle, melanoids, condylomata, warts, oyzena, coroyza, 
malignant pastule, and hydrophobia by the innoculation of the cells, 
the most rudimentary state of animal existence. Many other u:s 
seases owe their origin to parasitical animals or vegetables, amongat 
others the various forms of itch and ringworm. The thrush of chil- 
dren and the apthee of adults, are according to Dr. Berg of a parasi- 
tical growth, and in the sporules of the cells very much resemble those 
of yeast. ‘* Dr. Berg admits that the parasitic growth may be pro- 
pagated in bodies previously unaffected, by sporules floating in the at- 
mosphere, particularly under certain electro chemical conditions of the 
air and also of the bodies they effect” (Brit. and For. Med. Rev. No. 
xl.) We have also amongst the lower animals diseases produced by 
contagious parasites, as the museudine of the silkworm and the vor- 
ticelle growing on the toes of tritons, and causing gangrene. The 
last argument which I shall adduce in favor of the theory is, that 
all chemicat agents which are known to destroy animal life, equally 
destroy the active principle of contagion and miasma, such as the 
fumes of acetic acid, chlorine, nitric acid, &c. ; sulphur, and its prepa- 
rations, as sulphurous acid, are powerful antisepties, and are used to 
avert the decay of woody fibre. On the contrary, whatever tends to 
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favor the developement of animal life as warmth and moisture, like- 
wise favors the developement of contagion and miasm. Excessive 
cold prevents the developement of contagion, as we see in Polar re- 
gions, and high dry heat acts in the same way. ‘‘ Meat that would 
putrify in air in 24 hours has been kept without taint for as many 
days in a vessel containing air previously heated to redness” (Liebig) ; 
in this there is no change in the chemical nature of the atmosphere, 
but the germs of life which are the causes of decomposition are des- 
troyed by the heat. 

) Supposing this theory of the vitality of miasm and contagion to be 
sound, we have an extraordinary fact, strikingly noticed in the jun- 
gles of America, and in the island of Pinang, easily explained, this 
is, that jungle that was healthy, when cut down becomes for a time 
the scene of malaria, and grounds that were fallow, when turned up, 
give fourth miasm and produce fever &c, but after a time will again 
resume their innocuous character. When animal and vegetable mat- 
ter is subjected, as in the cutting down of jungle and turning up of 
land, to warmth and moisture, fresh animal and vegetable beings 
are called into existence as the result of decomposition, during which 
state we have malaria active and producing fever ; but, ‘as it is ob- 
served that the infusoria increase in size only to a certain point, it 
must hence be concluded, that their nourishment, even if only from 
the point at which they are to grow, passes out of their bodies in the 
form of excrements, precisely as in the higher order of animals.” As 
it is the case with all other excrements, these must possess, in an 
eminent degree, the property of passing into decay, or putrifaction. 
Hence the increase of numbers of the infusoria must induce and ac- 
cumulate the process of putrifaction in the putrifying body itself, un- 
til at last the ultimate products (‘‘ now sensible to our senses and 
chemical observations”) are eleminated in the shape of carbonic acid, 
aramonia and water, and provided all the germs are reduced to that 
state, then the malaria ceases to exist and the production of fever is 
stopt. We have already come to the conclusion that there is either 
some malarious influence generated in the fresh water marshes of 
Singapore, which is not in those subject to tidal influence, or, if ge- 
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nerated in marshes subjected to tidal influence, that there is some 
counteracting agent, which renders the malariainnocuous. Itis im- 
possible to suppose that animal and vegetable decomposition does not 
take place in all rivers and swamps, subject to tidal influence, for 
we know to the contrary, that the vast accumulations at the mouths 
of rivers and even the formation of new land is the result of marine 
animalcule (Ehrenberg.)* In fact taking an ‘‘a priori” glance at 
our fresh water marshes and our salt ones, few would be inclined to 
doubt that the latter, so far from being devoid of animalcular de- 
composition and formations, even exceed the others, and the re- 
searches of that distinguished microscopist Ehrenberg, have fully es- 
tablished that fact. 1 am therefore inclined to make this inference 
that marshes under tidal influence equally with fresh water marshes 
generate malaria ; knowing the comparative healthiness of all swamps 
subject to tidal influence, another inference must therefore be drawn, 
that there are some counteracting agents in marshes subject to ti- 
dal influence which renders the malaria innocuous. : 

The first of these agents is no doubt the rise and fall of the tide, 
which, by dissolving and diluting the soluble and putrefying matter, 
retards, as in the manner explained, further decomposition, and con- 
sequently the formation of malarious germs, but the principal agent is 
in my opinion the formation of Sulphuretted Hydrogen. My reasons 
for making this startling inference are: 

first. That hy the experiments of many distinguished men Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen has been proved to be a most deleterious Gas 
to animal life, and even to vegetables. According to Thenard and 
Dupuytren, air containing only an 800th of Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
will kill smal) birds in a few seconds. Chaussier has found that air 
containing a 250th of it will kill a horse, and even applying it to 
the skin of a rabbit, the animal breathing natural air, has caused its 
death. As formerly stated it destroys vegetable equally with animal 
life. If it destroys the animals themselves, is it carrying the analo- 


* That is, to a considerable extent. See Ehrenberg’s results: Sketch of 


pri ee Geography and Geology of the Malay Peninsula: ante, p. 
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gy too far to say it will destroy the germs of animal life, the active © 
principle of malaria ? : 
Second. Sausages prepared in Wurtenberg are composed of very 
various materials ; blood, liver, bacon, brains, milk, flour and bread, 
are mixed together with suet and spices; the mixture is then put into 
bladders or intestines, these after being boiled, are smoked. When 
these sausages are not properly prepared a peculiar kind of putre- 
faction takes place, and after a time Lactate of Ammonia is formed. 
In fact this process is nothing more than the formation of one kind 
of animalcule after another, until the ultimate product of Ammonia 
is formed. In this the resemblance to malaria is so striking, as to 
authorize me to conclude the action to be similar ; and several hun- 
dred cases are known in which death has occurred from the use of 
this kind of food. In a case of poisoning from sausages mentioned 
by Liebig which occurred at Sausenbach in 1842, of all the remedies 
whieh were tried, Sulphuretted Hydrogen in water was found to 
possess very peculiar efficacy, and in the treatment the Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen water decidedly checked the poisonous action. In this 
ease it was used as a czvre, but nature here uses it as a preventive. 
Third. In many situations where fever abounds Sulphuretted Hy- 
drogen does not, and in situations where Sulphuretted Hydrogen is 
met with, in sufficient proportion, fever is not endemic. As instan- 
ees of the first I may cite all fresh water marshes, all coral forma- 
tions when there is fever as at the islands of Onrust and Edam, in 
Batavia roads, Blékén MAti, Singapore ; up the rivers on the west 
coast of Africa fever much more abounds than on the coast, while 
the amount of Sulphuretted Hydrogen is the reverse. Take this 
description of the slave coast—“ these rivers are more frequented than 
any on this coast, their banks are however so swampy and the soil 
in general so richly wooded as to render commercial speculation an 
undertaking of surprising enterprise on the part of Europeans’ We 
believe half of those who procéed on such a voyage never return ; 
and we have known instances of one fourth only, during their short 
stay in this climate. The necessity for vessels proceeding some dis- 
tance up these rivers in order to enter the field of trafic necessarily 
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brings them within the sphere of action of the malaria generated 
from the mud and decaying vegetables which continuually cover 
their banks” (Johnson on Tropical Climates p. 349). As instances 
of fever not being endemic where sulphuretted hydrogen exists in 
abundance, the town of Singapore may be quoted, various parts of 
Paris where poudrette is manufactured, and localities in Edinburgh 
where the city sewers are allowed to empty themselves. The indus- 
try of man can easily counteract the malarious evils of fresh water 
swamps by drainage, but the malaria from saltwater swamps, or from 
localities where rivers join the ocean are far beyond his power ; to 
me it therefore appears as a dispensation of Providence, the formation 
of this gas, that under ordinary circumstances is so deleterious to 
man, but, existing in situations where malaria is generated, is his 
salvation by destroying the vital germs, the active principle of mala- 
ria. In conclusion I wonld venture to suggest that this is the solu- 
tion of the mystery for which Dr. McCulloch can offer no conjecture, 
that Singapore town, though possessing every imaginable circum- 
stance that ought to render it unhealthy, even one of the most pes 
tiferous spots under the sun, yet is a land where fever is unknown, 
and that freedom is owing to these swamps which surround it, being 
under tidal influence and disengaging Sulphuretted Hydrogen, which, 
although one of the most poisonous gases, yet under these circum- 
stances is one of the most salutary, by destroying the animalcular 
germs, which are the vital principle of malaria, and I would have 
no hesitation in asserting that wherever mangrove swamps occur to 
any extent subject to tidal influence, and the disengagement of Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen,* in the Malay Peninsula, Borneo and other 
islands in the Eastern Archipelago, that provided there are no other 
causes of fever, these swamps will not generate malaria, and fevers 


will not there be endemic. 
* Care must be taken not to suppose that every disagreeable odour is 


that of Sulphuretted Hydrogen, for in the majority of cases it is the ammo- 
hia odour of decomposing animal and vegetable matter. 
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BORNEO. 


Severat works relating to Borneo have recently been published 
in Europe. With the exception of Temminck’s volume, from which 
we have already given some extracts, and Mr. Low’s able description 
of Sarawak,* none of these are of a systematic nature, and the in- 
formation which they contain, while always valuable and often new, 
is generally incomplete. The public attention having been thorough- 
ly roused to the importance of Sir James Brooke’s purposes and 
measures, and the British government having adopted them as their 
own by establishing the colony of Labuan, and investing the gover- 
nor with political functions embracing the adjacent countries, cor- 
rect statistical information respecting their population, industry, 
products, capacity of production, and commerce, is now required. 
How little this has hitherto been sought may be inferred from the faet 
that, although the capital of Borneo proper has been ot late repeated- 
ly visited by naval officers impressed, as they assure us, with the 
paramount importance of commerce, none of them have furnished 
us with any details respecting the present trade of Bruné. This 
is an Omission the more to be regretted sinee the speculations m 
which they indulge as to the future commercial prosperity of La- 
buan, would have risen in trustworthiness in proportion as they were 
based on data derived from the actual trade of the neighbouring 
town. This and all other deficiencies in our knowledge of the north- 
ern part of Borneo, we may expect to see soon remedied through 
the enquiries of Sir James Brooke, and the intelligent gentlemen 


* Mr. Low’s work is emphatically a satisfactory one. There is a care- 
fullness in his descriptions, and a justness and absence of prejudice in his 
opinions and estimates of native manners and character, which are not fre- 
quently met with. We expect much from his researches. He will pardon 
ourremarking that the value of his labours would have been greatly in- 
creased, by giving the authorities on which statements relating to matters 
not falling within his own observation are made. An able original obser- 
ver like Mr. Low impairs the value of his own contributions to knowleage 
by mixing them up with other facts which the reader may not be disposed 
to take on trust, and the authors of which, if given, he might consider not 
entitled to implicit confidence. This remark is made with -eference to the 
vague, and careless assertions that we frequently find in writings touching 


on the Archipelago, and to the uncertainty in which much of its currently 
received history is still involved. 
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who have been appointed to assist him in establishing the new colo- 
ny. In the mean time we have thought that some account of thie 
trafic between Singapore and Borneo Proper might prove useful, 
by conveying a knowledge of the nature and extent of the actual 
commercial resources of the country. This we shall give in our next 
number. In the present we offer a few notices which may in some 
measure serve as an introduction, as they relate to subjects connect- 
ed with it, and which the late works on Borneo have only slightly 
touched upon. The first of them will also assist in forming a just es- 
timate of some of the views respecting the tendency of European in- 
tercourse with the natives of the Archipelago at the present day which 
occur in Sir James Brooke’s Journals.* With the feelings which 
lie at the bottom of these views we entirely sympathise, but we would 
earnestly deprecate any attempt to enforce that seclusion from pro- 
miscuous contact with Europeans which Sir J. Brooke evidently 
deems it desirable to carry out to a certain extent, if practicable. 
We think it is so impracticable that we might as well attempt to op- 
pose a law of nature.t Besides it seems somewhat in consistent vo 


© Those recently published under Captain Rodny Mundy’s care far sur- 
pass the previous volumes ininterest. But their great yalue consists in 
the unreserved manner in which Sir J > Brooke’s policy and procecdings 
with reference to his own principality are laid bare. Captain Keppel’s yo-~ 
lumes increased, instead of satisfying, the desire which prevailed in Singa- 
pore to know how far the personal interests of the owner of Sarawak, were 
concerned in the invasions of the neighbouring rivers by British men of 
war, and how far their presence had, in other respects, subserved these in- 
tercsts. . We believe the Journals edited by Captain Mundy have put Sir 
James Brooke right with the public of Singapore, and we are glad of this, 
because we belicye the opinions formed by a body of intelligent Europeans, 
placed so near to the scene of bis operations, must, sooner or later, tell on 
public opinion in England. It is not in the nature of a highly wrought cn- 
thusiasm, such as thal which prevails at present, or latcly prevailed, on 
the subject of Borneo, to last, and when the somewhat jealous feelings with 
which Englishmen in general watch their governments have taken its place, 
the good opinion of the public of Singapore will be found to be not without 
its value to the government of Labuan. 

+ We made some remarks on this subjectin a previous paper ( The Pre- 
sent Condition of the Indian Archipelago, ante, vol. I. p. 20) and will dis- 
cuss Sir J. Brooke’s views more at length on a future occasion. The ques- 
tion demands anxious reflection, but the utter impracticability at this time 
of day of building, by any local policy whatever, a Chinese Great Wall be- 
ween races, would alone determine us against a wasting of humanity and 
energy iu a wrong direction, even if we were not Satisficd, on wider consi- 
derations, that this comtact of races, despite its frequent collisions and the 
te involyed in them, is necessary for the adyancemcnot of mano- 

ind. 
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admit an influx of Chinese and Klings, and fear the comparatively 
slight and far less hurtful influence of any mixed body of Europeans. 
The only way by which the philanthrophic and religious public of 
England can effectually secure the ultimate and general advancement 
of the people of Borneo, and all other native races subject to English 
influence, is by elevating their own and their countrymen’s character, 
till a Brooke ceases to be an extraordinary man. When the combi- 
nation of humanity, just and liberal principles, and strong practical 
sense which the Journals exhibit, becomes tlhe common characteristic 
of Englishmen, then, and not till then, will the bettering of our Asia- 
tic fellow subjects and neighbours be assured. But while the chief 
labour fur the ultimate amelioration of the natives of Borneo must 
be carried on in Europe itself, the present hour has also its pressing 
demands for work to be done upon the spot. ‘The general character 
of educated Englishmen is in several respects though not in all, 
so far above that of the other races with whom the Dayés mix, that 
we have no fear that the instruments who must be employed in 
effecting it will prove hurtful, although to a certain extent they will 
doubtless cut both ways. 
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NOTICES OF EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE WITH BORNEO 
PROPER PRIOR TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF SINGAPORE IN 18)9. 


Discovery of Borneo by Macevwuan’s fleet during the first cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, and subsequent Spanish intercourse 


with Borneo Proper. 


ALTHOUGH it is probable that Borneo was previously visited by 
Portuguese from the Spice islands, or by vessels voyaging between 
Malacca and their possessions in the eastern part of the Archipela- 
fo, yet the earliest notice of the island occurs in Pigafetta’s relation 
of Magellan’s famous voyage round the world, undertaken by this 
great Portuguese navigator for the Spanish crown. After the disco- 
very of the Philipines, and the death of Magellan in the piratical 
crusade against Mathan (Maktan), the expedition visited several of 
the other southern islands of the Philipine Archipelago, and then, 
sailing from Palawan (in 1521) ‘* came next,” in the words of Pi- 
gafetta,* “‘to the great and rich island of Borneo in lat. 5° 5° N. the 
city containing not less than 25,000 houses. The king was a Ma- 
homedan of great power, keeping a magnificent court; and was al- 
ways attended by a numerous guard. He sent several presents to 
the Spanish captains, and made two elephants be led out with rich 
silk trappings, to bring the Spanish messengers and presents to his 
palace. He has ten secretaries of state, who write every thing con- 
cerning his affairs on the bark of trees. His household is managed 
by .women, who are the daughters of his principal courtiers. This 
country affords camphor, which is the gum of a tree called Capar ; 
as also cinnamon, ginger, myrabolans, oranges, lemons, sugar, cu- 
cumbers, melons, and other fruits, with abundance of beasts and 
birds, and all other products of the equinoctial climate. The natives 
continually chew betel and areka, and drink arrack.” 

It is probable, from the proximity of Borneo Proper to the Phi- 
lipines, that the Spanish intercourse with it was greater than that of 


* Translation in Kerr’s Voyages and Trayels, yol x. p. 21, 
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the Portuguese. We have not access to any Spanish writers who 
enter into details on the subject, but it appears that attempts were 
made to conquer it which did not succeed. In 1573 an embassy was 
sent to Bruné which came to nothing, as the king had no desire to 
be on terms with the Spaniards.* In 1576 an expedition under Don 
Francisco La Sande, the second governor of Manila, attacked Bruné, 
deposed the king who had usurped the throne, and reinstated his 
brother Sirela, who had repaired to Manila to solicit assistance, promis- 
ing that the whole island (which did not belong to him) should be- 
come tributary to Spain.t Sirela was a second time dethroned by his 
brother, and in 1580 Captain Rivera was sent to restore him, which 
he succeeded in doing.t ‘The Bornean Malays haviny joined the 
Sulus in some of their piratical expeditions to the Phikpines, Major 
Monforte was despatched in 1645 to punish them. ‘ He landed 
in Borneo, burned and destroyed all the towns within his reach, toge- 
with great quantities of provisions and a number of vessels, and made 
about 200 prisoners.”§ Mr. Hunt says that the Spaniards removed 
from the port of Borneo in 1646,|| thus implying that they had 
previously been established there. But Zuniga does not mention the 
existence of a factory. From 1568 to 1664 the Spaniards had not 
intermitted their efforts to bring the Sulus under subjection, but in 
the latter year they concluded a treaty of peace with them.q If 
these islands had not been interposed between the Philipines and 
Bruné, and afforded such constant occupation for the Spanish forces 
in repelling piracies along their own shores, and making fruitless 
attacks in return, it is probable that Bruué would long ago have 
been annexed to the Spanish colonies. In 1685 Captain Cowley 
relates that the governor of Manila had concluded a perpetual peace 


with the king of Brund.** Since this period the Manila government 


* Zuniga’s Historical vicw of the Philipine islands (Maver’s translation, 
vol. I. p. 160.) 

+ Ib. p. 160. t Ib. p. IG4. § Ib. p. 282. 

|| Some particulars relative to Sulu &c., p. 92. (pnblished at Bencoolen 
in the Malayan Miscellanies, reprinted in Mr. Moor’s Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago.) 

{ tb., (Moor’s Notices p. 52). 

** ‘The Spanish governor of Manila having found the sweet riches of 
Borneo, hath made a perpetual peace with this great king, who was always 
at war before. The articles whereof were, that the king of Borneo should 
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does not appear to have made any attempt to molest Bruné or form 
a settlement in the island. In 1750 the king of Bruné ceded to 
the Spanish a claim which he had to part of the island of Paragua 
(Paélawan)*. 


Early Portuguese intercourse with Bornco. 


It was not till eighteen years after the Portuguese had led the 
way into the Indian Archipelago, and six years after they had taken 
possession of the Spice islands to the eastward, that these adventur- 
ous and rapacious discoverers turned their attention to Borneco.t 
According to the Portuguese historians de Barros and de Faria, 
Don Jorge de Menezes discovered Borneo on his way to the Mo- 
luccas, of which he had been appointed governor. Although, as we 
have seen, he had been anticipated 6 years by Magellan’s fleet, a: ' 
he merely touched at the port of Bruné, an account of this first vo- 
yage by Europeans from Malacca to Bruné may interest our read- 
ers, and we therefore give it in the words of de Barros. 

“ Don Jorge left Malacca on the 22d. of August 1526, with 60 
men, ard two ships which he had brought from India, in one of which 
he himself went, and in the other Balthezar Ruposo, who was going 
as Factor. As there were two ways to go to Maluco, one via Jawa, 
(Java) and Banda, which is most frequented though longest, and a 
shorter one via the island of Borneo, which was not yet discovered, 
Don Jorge took the latter, because Pero Mascarenhas had given 
him orders to go by the new route, to prevent the detention usual 
have war with all nations and people that were at war with the king of 
Spain ;: which we no sooner understood, but we went by the name of Spa- 
niards all the while we lay there. The natives brought us fish in great plen~ 
ty, with oranges, lemons, mangoes, plantains, and pine apples.” (Cap- 
tain Cowley’s Voyage round the Globe, p. 24 ) This treaty is not men- 
tioned by Zuniga. 

* Zuniga, vol. 2. p. 110. 

+ Temminck however says that Lorenzo de Gomes touched at Bruné in 
1518. (Coup d’Oeil &c. vol. ii. p. 184.) As he gives no authority for 


this statement, and it does not occur in de Barros, or any other writer to 
whom we have access, we hesitate to adopt it. 
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at Banda in waiting for the monsoons. And as Don Jorge was the 
first Portuguese that had navigated in those parts, we will give the 
particulars of his voyage.* Don Jorge leaving Malacca with Moorish 
{Malay] pilots, who were acquainted with that route, and coasting 
along, entered the Strait of Singapura, which is about the breadth 
of a gun shot,f and so shallow that in many places it has not more 
than 6 fathoms water, and a great many reefs which extend one to 
another. There he found that the Jand had so many elbows that it 
was necessary to use great caution in navigating it. Arriving at an 
¥sland called Pedra Branco, which is much looked for by the pilots of 
those parts, he then steered for an island, which the natives call Pulo- 
gaia [Pulo Gajé] which signifies Elephant Island, the figure of which 
animal it represents. Proceeding from this to many other islands 
which abound in these seas, he arrived at Borneo at the port of the 
city, which is in 5 degrees N. lat. After sending presents to the 
king, and the king to him, he steered between many islands and reefs 
which lie on the coast of Borneo in 7 degrees, and are very dangerous, 
—admitting navigation only by day, with a man in the top looking out 
for shoals, which are not otherwise discernable than by the colour of 
the water. THe arrived at St. Michael, which the natives call Cu- 
guahoa, and passed the island of Mindanao, and went between it and 
the island of Taguima, which is on the other side of the channel, 
which Don Jorge kept to avoid the dangers.” f 

After arriving at the Maluccas Menezes resolved to improve his 
discovery of Bruné. His first attempt to open an intercourse with 
it was rendered abortive in a strange and unexpected manner. In 
1527, he sent Vasco Lourenso to examine the country more closely 
and establish a trade § Lourenso visited the king, and asked per- 

* & Diago do Conto dec. 4 liv. 4. cap. 2, says, that the first that attempted 
to discover this route from Malacca to Maluco via Borneo was Antonio de 
Abreu in the year 1523 by order of Antonio de Birto Captain of Maluco, 
which said Antonio de Abreu, after sailing many days lost amongst those 
islands, put back to Maluco without finishing his voyage.” 

+ Berco, (cradle) akind of gun used in former times. This strait is 
probably the narrow one behind the island of Singapore, now called by us 
the Old Strait (by the Malays Sdidt T'dmbro.) 

¢ Da Asia. Dee. 4. Part I. p. 101. Don Jorge arrived at Ternate eight 


months after leaving Malacca. 
§ Asia Portugueza, (Kerr’s collection, vol. vi. p. 207.) In Harris’s 
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mission for the Portuguese to trade in the island. To gain the king’s 
good will and consent, he presented him with some very costly tapes - 
try, on which the marriage of king Henry the Sth. of England with 
Catherine of Arragon was wrought to the life. The king of Borneo 
asked him what all the figures represented, but on being told what 
they were, and that the king of England was a crowned prince like 
himself, he suspected that the Portuguese intended to play him an ill 
trick by bringing to life all the figures, and through them destroying 
himself and his whole kingdom. He ordered the tapestry to be has- 
tily removed, and would have maltreated the Portuguese, if Affonso 
Pires and some Moorish [Mahomedan] merchants had not explained 
the nature of the gift tohim. However he forbade the Portuguese to 
come and trade, and ordered them to quit the island immediately.* 
Three years later Gonsalo Pereira, fourth governor of Ternate, visited 
Borneo on his way from Malacca, and made friends with the king.t 
De Barros gives the following account of this visit. ‘‘ Gonsalo Pe- 
reira, whom the king Don Joaé sent from Portugal as Governor of , 
the Moluccas, before sailing received instructions from Governor 
Nuno da Cunha to sail from Malacca to Borneo, where he was to Vi- 
sit the king and take in the necessary merchandize for the Moluccas. 
Leaving Malacca in August 1530, and passing amongst many islands, 
he arrived at the port of Borneo, from which the island is named, 
as it is the chief city on it. THe sent Luis de Andrade vith presents 
to the king, and desired him to say that the king of Portugal and his 
Governor of India had sent him, Gonsalo Pereira, to serve the king 
in what he should order, because he greatly desired his friendship, 
and that his vassals should repair to Malacca to trade as they had 
compilation it is said ‘*it docs not appear that before the year 1527 the 
Portuguese were acquainted with anything morethan the name of Borneo, 
and with its situation, by reason of their frequently passing by its coasts. 
About that time Captain Edward Conil had orders to examine it more nar- 
rowly, and being once acquainted with the worth of the country they made 
frequent visits thither.” Harris’s Voyages and Travels, vol. I. p. 683. 

* Abridged from the Dutch of Valentyn, Oud en Nien Oost—Indien, 
Vol iii. p. 243. The same account is given by de Barros (D. 4. P. I. p. 
106) on the authority of Diago do Conto and other Portuguese writers. 
The Affonso Pires was a Portuguese, apparently from Malacca, whom Lou- 
renso found at Bruné in command of a junk, which confirms our conjecture 


that the Portuguese were'previously acquainted with the port. 
tT Valentyn, p. 243, 
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formerly done, where they would be well received, and that the Por- 
tuguese should go to his ports and enjoy the benefits of commerce. 
With this message of the Governor the king was highly pleased and 
replied with many agreeable expressions, offering his friendship and 
promising to do everything that was desired. On Andrade’s re- 
turn he sent with him two Mandarijs [Mantris], with some presents, 
to visit Gonsalo Pereira. 

‘* This king of Borneo was a Mahomedan, as well as all his sub- 
jects, rich, powerful and served with great state ; he had a Governor 
who ruled the kingdom for him, and who, in his language, is named 
Zabandar. The people of this island are of a brownish eolour, well 
made, well dressed and using a language like that of the Malays. 
The country abounds in flesh, rice and several kinds of food, and in 
merchantable products of the earth of great value. Near the beach 
close to the city of Tanjapura, there are found diamonds very fine 
and of greater value than those of India, and everywhere they find 
the true camphor in trees, as resin is found in Europe, and this is the 
kind which in India has so great a price, that imported from Persia 
being spurious. The city of Borneo is large, surrounded by a wall 
of brick, and possesses noble edifices where the kings reside and hold 
their sumptuous courts. In Borneo, Lave [Law4], Tanjapura, Cera- 
va [Sér4w4’), the principal ports of this island, there are many weal- 
thy merchants who trade to Malacca, Sumatra, Siam in China, and 
other parts, to which they export diamonds, camphor, agala wood, 
provisions, and a kind of wine which they call Tampor,* which is the 
best of their artificial products. From this city Gonsalo Pereira de- 
parted, leaving the king very friendly, and arrived at Ternate in Oc- 
tober 1530."+ Ata later period a Portuguese navigator named Pe- 
dro Teixera sailed along the coast from the western point to the har- 
bour of Borneo. 

After this event Valentyn did not find anything further relating to 
Borneo in the writings of the Portuguese.t ‘‘ However” he adds 


* Probably the light spirit made from the fruit of the Tampuf. 
+ De Barrés, Dee. 4. Liy. vi. c. xix. 
A Nor do we find that De Barros describes any yisit to Borneo after that 
of Pereira, 
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‘‘ it appears clear from other writings that from time to time, they 
traded here very vigorously, and made great profits, just as they still 
drive a strong trade between Macao and Borneo in cloths, which they 
barter for so large a quantity of Pepper and other costly wares, that 
one year with another they load here 3, 4 or 5 ships with Pepper.” 
Mr. Hunt, writing in 1812, mentions that there still remained at 
Bruné two bastions and a curtain of a regular stone fort built by the 
Portuguese, and that they also had one on the island of Labuan.* 
According to him, they were expelled from Sambas in the year 
1690 by the Dutch, and nearly about the same time from all their 
other possessions in Borneo. The year intended must be 1609. 
From the time the Portugeuse began to trade with Borneo, they oc- 
casionally sent priests, who succeeded in converting some of the na- 
tives principally pagans, for they made little impression on the Ma- 
homedans. Some time before the year 1690 a priest from Macao 
came to Caljong Cayamp, apparently in the Banjarmassing territory, 
and made 3 or 4000 Christians, but he was expelled by the kings 
of Banjarmassing, and no other priest having afterwards come, the 
converts relapsed into their old religion, retaining no other vestige of 
christianity than the crosses suspended from their necks. 


PRD 





Early Dutch intercourse with Borneo Proper. 


The first Dutch nayigator who visited Borneo appears to have 
been Olivier van Noort. On the 26th December 1600 he brought 
his ship to anchor in the large bay of the town of Borneo, before 
which are some islands inhabited by fishermen. The king gene- 
rally maintained here a flotilla of armed praus to protect these 
fishermen, the fish being very abundant, as well as to keep the river 
free of pirates, and to convey information to him at the town, which 

* Jt is more probable that these were Spanish works. 

+ Valentyn, p. 252. Dr. Leyden in his Sketch of Borneo,*p. 24. (pub- 


lished in the Verhandelingen yan het Bataviasch Genootschap, yol. vii-) 
gives a careless and incorrect yersion of Valentyn’s statement. 
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lies three miles up the river, of whatever happens. Van Noort 
sent a Chinese with a present to the king, to make known to him 
that he had come to his country as a friend, who only desired to pro- 
cure food, water and other things for his money. Many praus visi- 
ted him, laden with fowls, fish, and fruit for which he bartered cloth. 
He also received some nobles and orang kay4s, who behaved in a 
very friendly manner, and to whom he gave some presents that he 
might trade at liberty ; but he ordered his people to keep a good 
watch, and see that not too many came on board at once, for fear of 
ill consequences. On the 25th the Chinese returned and brought 
news that the king, fearing they might be Spaniards, with whom 
he was at war, had at first been unwilling to allow them to land and 
to trade, but that now, being better informed, he desired that a 
Dutchman should land in order that he himself might better judge 
of the matter. Van Noort said that he would willingly comply, if 
the king would only give a hostage, and this being acceded to, he 
gave some fine firelocks and other weapons to be presented to the 
king in his name. 

That things were not right however, and that the place was noth- 
ing better than a nest of rogues, appeared afterwards very plainly to 
this commander. On the Ist of January 1601 he saw about 100 
praus assemble behind a point about a mile from his ship. A few of 
these approached his ship bringing some bags of pepper, but he hav- 
ing perceived their object, frustrated it, by ordering his people to take 
good heed and not to allow more than 2 or 3 to come on board. 
Many of them now pressed forward, but on the Dutch threatening 
to fire, they held off, asking why it was intended to shoot them, on 
which it was answered that they must go and lie at a greater dis- 
tance from the ship, which they did. On the second night they 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take the ship by cutting her cable 
and causing her to drift on shore. Some pepper was procured, but 
secing that they behaved badly, and had nothing but evil in their 
minds, Olivier van Noort departed on the Sth of January.* 


* Slightly abridged from Valentyn,—Oud en Nieu Oost-Indien, vol. iii. 
p. 243. The account given in Harris is substantially the same. Te tells 


U 
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In 1604 van Warwyk procured some diamonds at Succadana, 
and in July of the same year, when he was lying at Patani, a junk 
swith an envoy from Borneo came to him bringing 8 Dutch captives 
who had been taken, with their unarmed vessel. The king, being 
dissatished with this, now sent them to the admiral with a friendly 
Jetter.in whieh he also invited him to trade in his country. He and 
the nobility there had used the captives very well; but they had suf- 
fered many injuries from the common people.* 

Of the proceedings of Van Warwyk, Hans Roef, Verschoor, Mi- 
chielzoon and Samuel Blommart or Bloemmaertz, in extending the 
trade of the Dutch on Borneo we need not here speak, as they were 
ahnost entirely coufined to the west cuast, ending in the establish- 
ment of fuetories at Landak and Suhkadana in 1608+, and one in 1609 
at Sambas, whére a monopoly of the trade was granted to them in 
exclusion of all other Europeans.t The factory at Sukadana was 
abandoned in 1623.8 

Blommart in 1609 reported that Teyen on the river Lauwe, Sa- 
dong in Burneo Proper (the eastern boundary of Sarawak,) Mam- 
pawa and Bornco were the best places for trade. At Sambas, tid- 


ings were reccived that the people of Calea, Seribas and Melanuge 


us that “the Dutch traded here for pepper with the Patannees, a sort of 
people of Chinese original.” These must have bee. natives of Patani 
on the Peninsula. We extract some further particulars from Harris. 

** "lhe capital city, bearing the same name, contains 3,000 houses ; but 
stands in a dirty, marshy soil ; so that they may go in their praws from one 
house to another. The inhabitants all go armed from the nobleman to the 
fisherman ; and the very women have So much of the soldier in their com- 
position, that, if they receive any affront, they presently revenge themselves 
with dagger or javelin upon him that gives it. This a Dutch man had like 
to have proved to his cost ; for haying some way disgusted one of these 
Bornean viragoes, she sct upon him with a javelin, and had dispatched 
him, if she had not been prevented by main force. They are Mahomedans 
in point of religion, andso very superstitious therein, that they will sooner 
die than taste anything that comes from a swine; neither will they keep 
any of these creatures about them. The better sort of them have a covering 
of finen from the waist downwards, and a cotton turban on their heads ; 
but the common people go all naked. They chew a great deal of Beetle and 
Aracca in this Island, which is also a mighty fashion in many other parts. 
The Dutch, seeing little hope of profitable trade here, sailed for Bantam, 
not extremely well pleased cither with the country or its inhabitants.’ 
—Harris vol. i. p. 30. 

* Valentyn. + Radermacher, p 44, 50. 

+ Valentyn, vol. iii. p. 245. 

9 Dr. Leyden’s Sketch of Borneo p. 25. (Verhandelingen yan het Bat. 
fenot. vol. vii.) 
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had fallen away from Borneo, and placed themselves under the pow- 
er of the king of Johore. These were places of large trade, where 
much gold, bezoar, pearl, and other rare articles were found.* 

Although other Settlements were subsequently formed, they seem 
to have been neglected and ultimately withdrawn. During the lat- 
ter half of the seventeenth century, the Dutch Company only occa- 
sionally sent vessels to the coast of Borneo, and it was not till 1712 
that they resulved to re-establish a factory at Banjermassing. When 
the Commissioners arrived there however, they found that all the pep- 
per had been carried away by the Chinese junhs. 

The narrative of Roggewein’s voyage supplies us with some actount 
of Borneo in 1721. It is there stated that “© when the Dutch first set- 
tled in the East Indies, they were very solicitous about establishing 
their factories in Borneo ; and accordingly they fised themiat the city 
of that name, at Sambas and Sukadana ; but they soon found that there 
was no such thing as dealing with the inhabitants, who are certainly 
the basest, cruelest, and most perfidious people in the world. The 
Dutch therefore quitted the island, and though invited thither seve- 
ral times since have absolutely refused to return.” “ Yet,” it is said 
at another place, “ they frequently send their ships hither to load 
with pepper, and endeavour to keep up a good correppondence with 
the kings of Borneo and Sambas ; for as to the hing of Banjar he 
has declined to have anything to do with them.” Tn 1747 they ex- 
torted a monopoly of trade from the hing of Banjermassing and 
formed a factory at Tatas or Banjermassing, which was kept up till 
1807-8.¢ In 1776 they established facturies at Poutiana and Lau- 
dak. In 1786 they sacked Sukadana and Mampawa and made an 
establishment at the latter. In 1790 they abandoned this factory 
and Pontiana. 

We shall not further follow the history of the Duteh establish- 
ments on Borneo, as they do not appear to have made any later at- 
tempts to enter into relations with the king of Burneo Proper. A 


notice of their progress along the west coast has already appeared 


* Valentyn. 
7 Dr. Leyden, p. 24, Malte Brun's Gcography, 
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in this Journal, and we need not revert to the subject till we review 
the trade between Singapore and that coast, as we propose to do on 


a future occasion. 


Karly English intercourse with Borneo. 


Of the earliest visits of English vessels to Borneo we are not aware 
that any account exists. Valentyn supposcs that we began to fre- 
quent its ports about the year 1609, although he does not particula- 
rize any voyage till nearly a century latter. Captain Cowley visit- 
ed it in 1685 and gives a short description of it in his Voyage round 
the Globe (p. 24.) In 1696 an English vessel went to Kotaring- 
in.* 

In 1702 the English established themselves at Banjarmassing. 
Their chief had his heuse on a raft of bamboos with platforms, on 
which no Englishmen but only Bugis kept watch. At the side of 
the river they had a fort of loose earth furnished with palisades, 
which was also guarded by Bugis and provided with 10 guns. The 
head of the Bugis was named Angi Boni, a follower of the Makas- 
ser Captain Dain Matara of Bantam. These Bugis, at one time 
numbering 200 men, were at last reduced to 100; several had also 
departed to Pasir and Koti, villages on the cast side of the island, 
lying over against Celebes, and which for 40 or 50 years had been’ 
subject to the king of Goa on Makasser. To Pataman was the head 
of the free Bugis, who were about 300 strong. 

The chief had brought an old ship here with 48 guns, and his 
lading consisted of some opium, Chinese stuffs, iron anchors, grap- 
pling irons, lead and Spanish Dollars, of which 300,000 belonged to 
the chief and 700,000 to the Company. With this he purchased pep- 
per, &c.F 


* Valentyn, vol. iii. p. 248, 
Tt ‘* When the English left their country they were 30 ships strong, divid- 
ed unde two flags, 15 proceeding to China, and the other 15 under this Cap- 
tain (or general) Moor, whereof 8 proceeded to Bengal, 4 to the coast, 2 to 
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The English procured 40 Banjar gantangs of pepper for 1 Spa- 
nish dollar, and sold it again to the Chinese at the rate of 13 gan- 
tangs for a dollar. 

At this time the English got into disputes with the people of Ban- 
jarmassing which led to a war, in which the English took 5 Banjar- 
ese villages, Banjarmassing, Banjar, Kayu Tingi, Tatas and Karta 
Pura. The booty which they obtained consisted of 7 metal pieces, 
100 swivel guns and 20 koyans of pepper. The king of Banjar was 
then named Panombahan, and was of the royal house of Sumbaéwa, 
and the minister, Pangéran Purabaya, was of the Makasser race of 
Krain Krongrong. 

They did not. concern themselves with the revenue of the country, 
but they received 3000 dollars for the expences of the war, and Cap- 
tain Moor then restored 4 of the villages although he retained Ban- 
jarmassing for the residence of the English. They had not molested 
the Banjarese first ; but these latter without justification had resoly- 
ed to attack them by surprise; and the English, getting informa- 
tion of this, made war upon them, although at that time their force 
consisted only of 10 Englishmen and 40 Bugis.* 

In 1706 Jacob Hoogkamer with some Englishmen, after flying 
from Batayia, came to Banjarmassing, but getting into disputes with 
the inhabitants they were driven to their ships with much loss, while 
one of the ships was burned. Valentyn gives several details res- 
pecting this event but they are fot very connected, and we prefer 
extracting the more circumstantial account given by Hamilton in his 
New Account of the East Indies : 

‘¢ | heard Mr. Sylvanus Landen, who had been Chief of Borneo, 
say, that he much wondered why the Company of England should 
have settled a Factory at Banjarmassing, where they were forced for 


China and 1 here, from which we may form some idea of the extent of the 
English trade with China and Bengal. This Captain Moor spoke good Ma- 
lay and asked a spy of ours, sent hither from Makassar, if Governor Beer- 
nink had the misfortune, while he lay asicep in the palace of the king of Goa, 
to be attacked and run through by Sampuwala and thus murdered, a cir- 
cumstance which the Boni interpreter had spread abroad in Java, and which 
he had heard from a Johore man who had come over from Jaya to Banjar- 
massing in November, 1'701.’.— Valentyn. 
* Abridged from Valentyn, vol. iii. p. 248. 
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several years to keep their factory on flotes of great trees tied to- 
gether, and made fast to trees growing in the water on the side of a 
river with cables made of rattans ; and when they built a factory, they 
were forced first to drive poles in the ground to make a foundation, 
as the Dutch do at Amsterdam, and raise earth on them to build up- 
on. 

“ Captain Barry, a very ingenious gentleman, drew the plan, but 
died before the work was brought to any great forwardness, and Mr. 
Cunningham, who came thither from Pulo Condore, when the fac- 
tory was cut off by their Macassar soldiers, came to the head of the 
_ Company’s affairs. He was bred a surgeon, and had turned YVirtu- 
oso, would spend whole days in contemplating on the Nature, Shape, 
and Qualities of a Butterfly or a Shellfish, and left the management 
of the Company’s business to others as little capable as himself, so 
every one but he was master. 

“Their Factory was not half finished before they began to domi- 
neer over the Natives, who past in their boats up and down the R 
ver, and very imprudently would needs search one of the King’s 
boats, who was acarrying Lady of quality down the river, which so 
provoked the King, that he sware revenge, and accordingly gathered 
an army, and ship’d it one large praws, to execute his rage on the 
factory and shipping that lay on the River. ‘The Company had two 
ships, and there were two others that belonged to private merchants, - 
and I was pretty deeply concerned in one of them. The Factory 
receiving advice of the King’s design, and the preparations he had 
made, left their Factory and went on board the shipping, thinking 
themselves more secure on board than ashore. When all things 
were in a readiness, the army came in the night, with above 100 
praws, and no less than 3,000 desperate fellows. Some landed and 
burnt the factory and fortifications, while others attacked the ships, 
which were prepared to receive them. ‘The English had made fast 
nettings from the mizen to the fore shrouds, about two fathoms 
high above the gunnel, that they might not be too suddenly board- 
ed by the enemy, and to have the opportunity of using their blun- 
derbusses and lances before the enemy could get on their decks. 


/ 
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As soon as they in the ships saw the fleet approaching near them, 
they plied their guns with double round and partridge, and made 
a great carnage, but all did not defer the assailants from boarding, 
who when they got as high as the gun-wall or gunnel, were at a 
loss how to get over the netting, and so were killed with great ease. 
Some got in at the head door of one of the ships, and killed some 
English in the forecastle, but they were soon destroyed. The two 
great ships, though in danger, beat off the enemy with small loss, 
but the little ships were both burnt, with most of their men, and one 
Dutch gentleman who was obliged to flee from Batavia on one of 
the small vessels, was also burnt in her. His name was Hoogh Cam- 
ber, [Hoogkamer] and he had been ambassador to the King of Persia. 

“T heard some Chinameu say, who were there at the time of the 
engagement, that the English killed, (in two hours that the action 
was hot,) above 1,500 men, besides many wounded and maimed, but 
the English were forced to be gone from their Settlement. The 
King thought his revenge had gone far eno’ in driving them from 
their settlement, and finding the loss of the English trade affected 
his revenue, he let all English who traded to Johore and other cir- 
cumjacent countries, know, that he would still continue a free trade 
with the English on the old footing, but would never suffer them, 
or any other nation to build Forts in his country. Several English 
have been there since, and loaded Pepper, and have been civilly 
treated; and the Dutch sent a ship from Batavia in An. 1712 to 
trade with them, but the Natives refused commerce with them.” 

Besides the Banjarmassing factory the East India Company had 
at one time factories at Borneo Proper* and Sukadana.t 

Of the general trade of Europeans with Borueo during the last 
century we are unable to offer any exact details. Notwithstanding 
the jealousy and intrigues of the Dutch, the English East Company, 
although balked in their attempts to obtain a firm footing on the is- 
land, continued to send their vessels to its ports. Even at the Dutch 
factory of Pontiana they procured cargoes by the connivance of the 


* Mr. Hunt says, that the remains of this factory still existed in 1812. 
‘+ Hamilton. 
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Dutch Resident, and after the factory was withdrawn they regularly 
repaired to it. 

In 1763 the Sultan of Sulu ceded to the East India Company his 
possessions in the north of Borneo, extending from the river Kimanis 
to Cape Kaniongan, embracing the districts of Pappal, Maludu, Man- 
gidora, aud Tirun.* In 1773 asmall settlement was formed on the 
island of Balambangan. In 1774 a resident was sent to Bruné 
who concluded a treaty with the king by which the English engag- 
ed to defend Bruné against the expeditions of the Sulu and Menda- 
nao pirates, and the Sultan agreed to give Balambangan the exclu- 
sive trade in the pepper of Bruné.t On the 24th April 1775 a 
band of Sulus captured the fort of Balambangan by surprise, and car- 
ried away booty to the value of about a million of dollars. ‘The esta- 
blishment fled to Bruné where they were well received. The facto- 
ry was continued there for some years later and then abandoned. 
In 1803 Balambangan was reoceupied by the East India Com- 
pany, but as they derived no advantage from it they withdrew their , 
establishment in 1804. No settlement has been formed on the 
northern districts of Borneo, nor has any jurisdiction been exer- 
eised over them, since this time. 

Towards the end of the last century the rulers and people of Bor- 
neo Proper and the neighbouring country of Sambas abandoned them- 
selves so recklessly to their piratical propensities, that all pacific ine 
tercourse with the great foreign trading nations ceased. English 
traders, with their usual daring perseverance, for a time occasionally 
sought to renew the trade, but the loss of the May in 1788, the Susan- 
na in 1803, and the Commerce in 1806 with the cruel murder of the 
Europeans on board,t proved the country to have become thorough- 
Jy piratical, and the British hydrographer of the Asiatic seas warned 
our navigators that it was certain destruction to go up the river 


to the town.§ 


* Mr. Hunt’s particulars relating to Sulu. (Moor’s Notices p. 53.) 


+ Raffles’ Java vol. i. p. 267. + Hunt. 
§ This emphatic warning is retained by the editor of the last edition of 


Horsburgh published in 1843, two years after Sir J. Brooke had establish- 
ed himselfiu Sarawak, 
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TRACES OF THE ORIGIN OF THE MALAY KINGDOM 
OF BORNEO PROPER, 


WITH NOTICES OF ITS CONDITION WHEN FIRST DISCOVERED BY 
EURUPEANS, AND AT LATER PERIODS. 


Origin of the Malay kingdom of Bruné.—From all the notices 
of the Portuguese and Spanish writers we may confidently conclude 
that Borneo Proper, when it first became known to Europeans three 
centuries ago, was noted for the same productions, inhabited by the 
same races, in the same stages of civilization, and with the same 
mutual relations, as at the present day. Malays from the Johore 
Archipelago and Sumatra between 300 and 400 years previously, 
had taken possession of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, 
reducing the natives to a state of subjection, and establishing those 
relations with the Binua which still exist, and which naturally grew 
out of the respective civilization and character of the two races. 
The kingdom of Johore thus established, and preserving its exist- 
ence, by the Malayan principle of fealty to the royal family, through - 
out the successive invasions and captures of its capitals of Singdpu- 
ri, Malaka, Béntan and Johore,* appears to have extended its du- 
minion or sent emigrants to Borneo at any early period. 

In all ages the growth of Malayan states has been the same. 
The germ is the occupation of a river or river’s mouth, most con- 
monly by a few families, who have gone forth urged by enter- 
prize, want, discontent with their lot, or oppression. Civil wars 
have been prolific of larger emigrations. A Malayan state. with a 
few exceptions, is only an aggregation of river settlements. The 
first colony is often under a Nakhoda who has touched at the river 
and found the soil fertile, the forest produce plentiful or the situa- 

* It is singular what little effect the successive European conquests 
and dominions in Johore have had io breaking up the unily of the Malay 
kingdom. Io 1511 the Portuguese occupied Malacca and it has remained 
under Europeaus ever since. In 1819 the Johore Archipelago was politi- 
cally separated from the mainland, and this disjunction Was 1 sndered per- 
manent by the treaty of 1824 between Eng'and and Holland, yet the 
Malays of continental Johore, and even their de facto rulers, the Binda- 


hara of Pahang and the Tamungong of Singapore, consider the sover- 
eign of the Archipelago, the Sultan of Linga, as the fam Tuan of Johore. 


ur 
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tion favourable for trade, and the previous inhabitants, if any, either 
willing to allow the settlement of strangers, or easy of conquest. If 
it is successful, other rivers in the neighbourhood are after wards oc- 
cupied. ‘The new settlements attract attention in the native coun- 
try of the founders, where numerous scions of the royal family are 
always ready to become the leaders of colonizing enterprises. The 
Iam Tuan gives one of these authority over the new colonies, where 
his power is at once recognized as of divine right, and where he 
rules without more than a nominal dependence onthe parent state. 
In former times princes and chiefs often placed themselves at the 
head of expeditions to open settlements (buka nagrf.) In the course 
of time, the new country becoming populous and strong, and the 
ties of consanguinity that bound the chief to the royal family of the 
parent state weakened, absolute independence is assumed. In this 
manner we may be sure the kingdom of Johore itself first took 
form, and not from any single company of adventurers, although it 
remained obscure until Sri Tribudna established himself at Singa- 
pore. In the same way, in all probability, the Johore Malays spread 
themselves along the northern and western coast of Borneo.* In 
the rivers the same relations with the natives would be established 
from the first ag in those of the Peninsula, and there, as here, we 
find them lasting to the present hour. 

We cannot now discover at what period the Malays first occupied 
Borneo. ‘They were doubtless long preceded by Hindu-Javanese, 
but the flourishing condition in which Brané was found in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and the purely Malayan character 
of it and all the other rivers visited by the Portuguese, afford strong 
probable proofs that its origin was long prior to the final establish- 
ment of Mahomedanism in Java (1478). Mr. Crawfurd in 1824 


mentioust that, according to the Borneans, the emigration from Jo- 


‘ Islands seem always to have facilitated the extension of Malays, and 
those between the Peninsula and Borneo have from time immemorial been 
frequented not only by Malays, but by the ruder sea tribes of the Jobore 
Archipelago. 

+ In au excellent paper on Borneo Proper which appeared in an early 
number of the Singapore Chronicle. Jl is given as an editorial, but the 
authorship cannot be mistaken. 
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hore took place 29 reigns previously, and before the Malays were 
converted to Mahomedanism. A visitor to Bruné in 1837 was in- 
formed by one of the most intelligent Pangerans that the number of 
rajas who had reigned was 29, although another made the number 
24 and others 30.* Allowing 15 years to a reign he makes the 
year 1460 that of the foundation of the Malayan state. Mr. Craw- 
furd assumes 20 years as the average length of a reign, and thus 
carries back the event 580 years. This would give the year 1244, when 
the Hindu-Malay kingdom of Johore flourished under the name of 
its first capital, Singapura. From 1160, the supposed year of the foun~ 
dation of Sing4puré, to 1723, twenty two kings reigned over Jo- 
hore,t which gives 25 years as the mean length of a reign. Ap- 
plying this to Borneo, the state would obtain a greater antiquity than 
that of Sing4pura. 

From these data we seem warranted in assuming that the Malay 
rule in Bruné was established before the seat of the Johore pow- 
er and commerce was transferred from Singapura to Malaké, a 
circumstance probable in itself. It is by no means necessary how- 
ever to assume that people from Johore or the Johore Archipe- 
lago could not have emigrated to Borneo prior to the foundation 
of Sing4pura. The Sij4ra Malayu and other Malay histories repre- 
sent Singapore as having been peopled not from Menangkabau, 
as is generally supposed,§ but from the neighbouring island of Bén- 

* Notices of the city of Borneo and its inhabitants made during the vo- 
yage of the American Brig Himmaleh in the Indian Archipelago in 1837, 
(Chinese Repository, Vol. VII. p. 186.) 

+ Valentyn Vol. J. p. 352. 

¢ From the conversion of the people of Banjarmassing to Mahomedanism 
in the end of the [5th. century to the year 1825 twelve sovereigns reigned 
there, which gives 27 years toarcign. (See Moniteur des Indes, Vol. I. 
p. 164. Temminck vol. ii. p. 176.) On the other hand we find the aver~ 
age length of a reign in the anarchical kingdom of Achin during a period of 
579 years from 601 to 1180 H., to have been 16 years. Of the 35 kings who 
reigned during this period 11 were removed by violence. In the purely 
Malayan kingdom of Johore only one king has been killed. 

§ It is curious to trace the progress of the now generally received opini- 
on that Johore derived its population from Menangkabau. Van der Worm 
in 1677 and Valentyn in 1727 gave correct thongh imperfect digests of the 
Sijara Malayu and other Malay histories. Marsden in the 3d edition of his 
history of Sumatra retracted his previous opinion that the Malays of Suma- 


tra had emigrated from the Peninsula, cited the account in the Sijara cor- 
rectly from Valentyn and Yan der Worm, but added an ingenious conjec~ 
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tan, which had a Considerable maritime population when Sang Nila 
Utama (afterwards called Sri Tribuana) of Plémbang settled there 


ture of his own that the Maha Meru of the Malay historians was the moun~ 
tain of Sungei Pagu in the Menangkabau country, and that the adventurers 
who established Singapura were from the suku Malayo in that country “one 
of the four great tribes.”* Mr. Crawfurd adopts this conjecture} and, 
misled by Marsdeu’s loose transcript or imperfect comprehension of Va- 
lentyn’s notice of the sukus, tells us that the parent race, that is the Me- 
nangkabaus, consist of these four tribes, the fact being that they are the 
sukus not of Menangkabau but of the country of the Sapulo Bua Bander to 
the South, which lies around Gunong Sungi Pagu. In Marsden’s and Raf- 
fles’ maps of Sumatra the inland part of this country is a perfect blank, the 
name being erroneously confined to its maritime division. The number 
of suhus or clans is very great and their names are various. Thus the Ma- 
lays‘of Padang belong to 8 distinct sukus, one of which is also named Mala- 
yu. But Mr. Crawfurd does not rest his opinion merely on Marsden’s mis~ 
interpretation ofthe Dutch authorities. This great authority goes fur- 
ther, and declares that we may believe the universal assertion of the 
Malays themselves that all the Malayan tribes, Wherever situated, emi- 
grated directly or indirectly from Menangkabau.§ Our own enquiries 
however satisfy us that neither the Malay histories, nor the belief of 
the Malays, support the opinion that Singapura was founded by a swarm 
thrown off by the inland people of Menangkabau itself. Singapura, as 
stated in the text, was founded by Malays from Bentan, and the Malays of 
the Peninsula at this day so far from considering the Orang Menangka- 
bau, including those of the Sungei Pago Malayo, as Orang Malayu, re- 
gard them as a diStinct though allied people. Although there can be ne 
doubt that both originated from the same stock, there are differences in 
manners, institutions and even to a certain extent in language, which, even 
without reference to their traditions and opinions, would render it doubt- 
ful to our mind, that the Malays of the principal states of the Peninsula are 
descended from the Orang Menangkabau. The cxistence of a suku Mala~ 
yu in Menangkabau, Which is the foundation of Marsden’s conjecture, 
proves nothing in itself as to the origin of the word, because if a consi- 
derable number of Malays from Sungai Malayu in Plémhang resorted to 
Menangkabau the rulers of the latter would have placed themin @ se- 
pasate Suku. The same policy is followed by the Menangkabaus of the 
Peninsula, and both there and in Sumatra sukus are generally named from 
the places where the clan had its first origin. The Menangkabau tradi- 
tions derive their kings, and even the first inhabitants of Sumatra, from 
the country extending frem the Plembang to the Indragiri, and Malay 
histories relate that Sangsapurba from Plembang after visiting Java and 
Bentan ascended the Indragiri or Kuantan and was chosen by the Me- 
nangkabaus for their king. Piembang did not even form part of the region 
oyer Which Menangkabau extended its dominion in ancient times. (Tijd- 
sehrift v. Neerl. Ind. vol. ii. p 29.) Mr. Marsden’s conjecture that by 
Maha Meru or Bukit Saguntang-Guntangy the mountain of Sungei Pago is 
ta be Understood requires no other comment than that itis a mere sup- 
position, unsupported by evidence, snd contradictory of the Malayan his- 
tories which were his only authority for a derivation of the Malays of 
the Peninsula from Sumatra. As this eminently candid and sagacious 
author had only seen the Dutch abstracts of these histories he could not 
have been aware of the extent to which his hyputhesis departs from them. 


pene GAD 


* History of Sumatra, p, 330. 
+ History of the India Archipelago yol. ii. p. 375, 6. § th, p. 872. 
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and married a daughter of the queen. Ifa Malay kingdom existed 
in the Johore Archipelago before Sang Nilé Utémé removed to 
Singapore, it is probable that the rivers of the Peninsula were inha- 
bited by the same race.* At all events this people, whatever was 
their geographical range, might have visited Borneo before Sri Tri- 


The Bukit Saguntang-Guntang is in Plembang and is now known by the 
name of Bukit Se buntang. (Verhandeliagen van het Bat. Genoots. vol. 
ix. p. 60.) It may probably ke shewn hereafter that the name Malayu 
having been carried by the clan to Singapore, and thence to the other ma- 
ritime Malayan states subsequently formed, came to be applied by foreign- 
ers to all the people speaking the same or a similar language, At the 
time when Marco Polo visited the Archipelago the name appears to have 
been still confined to the first maritime state, which he calls Malaieur. 

The primitive Malay stock of Sumatra, from which all the civilised tribes 
were derived, appears to have been the rude tribe still scattered over the 
interior, from the southern limit of the Batta country to the extremity of 
the mountain ranges. From this stock civilized tribes probably originat- 
ed not only in Menangkabau but in other parts of the great region ex- 
tending from the Rakan to the straits of Sunda, and which, fromits posses— 
Sing all the large rivers as well as the richest inland vallies of Sumatra, 
would be favourable to civilization. The evidences of the language are 
almost decisive on th's point. The people on the most southern of these 
rivers, the Tulang Bawang, although so near to Java, preserve Malay as the 
bulk of their vocabulary. ‘The same remark appears applicable to the peo- 
ple on the next river, the Plembang, with the exception of the greater num- 
ber of the inbabitants of the capital who are of Javanese extraction. At 
the time when Sang Nila Utama Icft Plembang the people were Malayan 
according to the Sijara, a fact which the history of the Javanese confirms, 
for they inform us that the Javanese colony Which settled at Plembang left 
Java in thereign of the last king of Majapahit,+ or in the latter half of the 
15th century. The people of the hilly country along the western coast 
from which the feeders of the Plembang are derived also speak dia~ 
jects essentially Malayan, and having a slight mixture of Sundanese 
(Malay Miscellanies vol. ii. p. 18.) The people of the other rivers to 
the north, the Jambi,t Indragiri, Kampar, Siak and Rakan are Malay. It 
is this whole region, and not merely the small country of Menangkabau 
in its N.W. corner, that we would regard as thé primitive land of the 
Malays. The people on adits rivers must have had some intercourse with 
the Peninsula and the Johore Archipelago from times long before the foun- 
dation of Singapura, but whether for centuries or thousands of yeags it is 
hardly possible that we shall ever know. In all points in which the Pe- 
ninsular Malays differ from the inland and purely agricultural Malays of 
the region in question they assimilate to its river and maritime Malays, 
and Malay history does not go back to a period when the maritime Ma- 
lays were entirely confined to Sumatra. 

* The Johore Archipelago Was probably inhabited from a very remote 
period, anterior even to the existence of any race in Sumatra, by.a ma~ 
ritime branch of the same people, radically Malayan, Who are now found 





t+ Dr. Horsfield ante p. 804 (where first is erroneously given for ast) 
ene Hist. Java vol. ii. p. 126, 188. Crawfurd His. Ind. arch. vol. ii. 








p. e 
{ In 1820 Licut Crooke fouud the population of Jambi entirely Malay- 
an (Anderson’s Mission to Sumatra p. 396.) 
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buané reigned in Singapore. That the ancient Singaporeans were of 
a maritime and not an inland agricultural race, may be inferred from 
their selecting as a settlement the best position in these seas for 
commerce, and one of the worst for agriculture.* The Malayan 
town of the 12th century made as rapid progress under Sri Tri- 
budna as the English one did in the 19th under Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles.t It speedily became noted as a great emporium, and mer- 
chants flocked to it from all quarters. { 


in the interior of the Peninsula and of the southern half of Sumatra. 
Several tribes in various stages of civilization still possess the Johore 
islands. Though little known to Europeans they can never have been 
without Malay or Hindu-Malay visitors, for it was by the great ri- 
vers of Plémbang, Jambi, Indragirf and Kampar, before whose em- 
bouchures these islands lie, that the Hindus of Ceylon and southern India 
must haye gradually carried civilization into the interior of southern 
Sumatra. The Indragiri in particular appears to have been crowded 
With Hinda-Malay settlements, many of the numerous villages on its 
banks retaining purely Hindu names to this day. It was by this river 
probably that they reached the fertile plain of Menangkabau. We are 
inclined to think that the Malays on these rivers must have attain- 
ed acertain civilization, in advance of the wandering mountain tribes, 
even before the Hindus came. If any colonies of the latter settled in the 
country they must have been few in their numbers or unaccompanied by 
women, for the present inhabitants, unlike the eastern Javanese, pre~ 
serve no physical traces of Indian descent. If Hinduism was gradually 
introduced in the course of a commercial intercourse, the difficulties at- 
tending the hypothesis of Hindu colonization would be got rid of. It 
is very conceivable that Hindu merchants remaining in the country for a 
time and unaccompanied by women, like the Klings at this day, would 
be ied to marry the daughters of the native chiefs, assume political pow- 
er, obtain priests and architects from India, and engraft on the old republi- 
can-oligarchical governments of the land semi-Hindu monarchical dyna- 
sties, the representatives of which, at each}generation of descent, Would de~ 
part further from the Indian type, till all physical trace of foreign blood was 
lost. The Hiudu-Javan influence was probably more modern and compa~ 
ratively transient. 

* That is, Malayan agriculture. The Menangkabaus are a purely agri- 
cultural, mining, and inland trading people, and consequently when they 
began to emigrate to the Peninsula, their proceedings were precisely the 
reverse of those of the Singapore colonists and indeed of all other 
Malays. Thcy passed through the maritime districts, and sought val- 
lies amongst the mountains of the interior. 

+ In fact it is to Sri Tribuand that the English are indebted for 
the modern Singapore. It is evident from Raffles’s Memoirs that his 
eye was fixed on Singapore long before he visited it, and the enthu-~ 
siasm with which he alludes to it in his correspondence as the an- 
cient maritime capital of the Malays. Shews that it was this circum- 
stance that directed his attention to it and determined his choice. In 
a letter to Colonel Addenbrooke he almost in as many words admits 
this. “But for my Malay studies I should hardly have known that such 
a place [as Singapgre] existed; not only the European, but the Indi-~ 
an world also was ignorant of it” (vol. ii. p. 18.) 

¢ Sijaré Malayu. De Barros also tells us that “Singapura was the re- 


— 
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Bruné must have risen into importance during the epoch of three 
centuries, anterior to the piratical invasion of the Archipelago by Eu- 
ropeans, when all the Malayan states of which Singapura was the pa- 
rent attained their most palmy condition. That the Malays never 
reached the same degree of maritime power and prosperity in Suma- 
tra must have arisen from the western side of the straits of Malacca, 
throughout the Malayan region, being totally unfitted for sea ports, or 
even for the approach of vessels in the days when charts of soundings 
were unknown. It is curious that it was not till the twelfth century 
that it occurred to them to form a port on the other side, in the great 
highway of navigation to the eastward. Sri Tribuana could have but 
slightly anticipated the extraordinary and rapid spread of the race, 
and developement of a new phase of its civilization, which was to 
ensue from his oceupying a good maritim position. The discovery 
once made was not lost. When expelled by the Javanese from their 
first settlement the Singaporeans neither fled to the eastern coast, re- 
" treated into Sumatra, nor remained in the Muar, but proceeded fur- 
ther up the straits of Malacca till they came to the first good locality 
for another sea port, with a harbour lying in the very channel of east- 
ern navigation. 

That no very populous and powerful state ever grew up in Bor- 
neo is partly to be attributed to its comparative distance from the 
Peninsula and Jaya, and its want of the commercial advantages of 
the ports on the straits of Malacca, but chiefly to the inferiority of 
the soil and to the large and simple indigenous population, which 
from the first impressed a peculiar character on the Malay commu- 
nities, by pampering their indolence and rapacity. Ifthe soil had 
yielded luxuriant crops of rice instead of gold and diamonds, Bor- 
neo would have become populous and great like Java. 

The precise limits of Bruné at the begioning of the 16th eentury 
are not described, but as some of the early Portuguese writers men- 


tion the Malay kings or chiefs of Succadané, Banjarmassing and 


sort of the navigators of the western seas of India as well as of those 
of the eastern seas from Siam, China, Choompa (Ciampa), Camboja, 
and of the many thousand islands which lie towards the east.” (Da 
Asia, Dec. 2. Part. 2. p. 4.) 


® 
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other places, it may be inferred that Bruné had nearly its present 
extent to the south west, while to the north it included the territory 
long afterwards ceded to the Sulus as the price of their aid in sup- 
pressing an insurrection of the Maruts and Chinese,* and transferred 
by them to the English in 1763. At one time indeed, by the accession 
of a large Chinese colony under a chief, Bruné appears to have 
gained so great a preponderance as to conquer the Philipines and 
reduce the Sulu dominions to dependence. As the annals of Sulu 
record this fact there appears to be no reason for doubting its truth.f 

The only passage in Johore literature where Bruné is introduced 
at any length, occurs in the historical romance of Hang Tué, the well 
known Laksiméné.t This accomplished and heroic man was re- 
turning from Majipahit to Malacca when he was waylaid by the 
son of the king of Bruné. The assailant was captured himself and 
carried to Malacca where he was treated honorably and afterwards 
conducted back to his country by the Laksimana. The king gave the 
generous captor a hearty reception and on his return made him pre- 
sents of camphor, kandagas, sumpitans inlaid with gold, mats and 


slaves.§ 
It does not appear that at this time (about a. p. 1390) Bruné was 


subject to Majapahit, but in the succeeding century the Javanese 


* Hunt’s Sketch of Borneo. But this writer Sives a different account in 


his paper on Sulu. 


+ Hunt's Sulu p. 5 
+t Ofcelebrated native characters of the Archipelago ‘‘ the most distin~ 


guished beyond all compare” says Mr. Crawfurd, ‘‘ was the Laksimana or 
Admiral of Mahomed king of Malacca, a chief endowed with a courage, 
prudence and resources, which enabled him for years, to make head a- 
gainst the conquering arms of the Portuguese who had the generosity to do 
justice to his great qualities.’’ Hist. Ind. Arch. vol. ii. p. 288. 

§ ** Adip&ti Sulok a son of the king of Bruné had heard of the Laksi- 
mana and of his visit to Majapahat. He proposed to his followers to 
waylay himon his return. Pretending to his father that he wished to 
go on a pleasure excursion amongst the islands, he got his permission, 
and sailed with 15 prahus. Aflersome days he arrived at Tanjong Ja- 
ya kirta or krong where they came to anchor and waited for the Laksima- 
na. The latter having embarked to return to Malaka directed all his pra- 
hus to keep together as he had a presentiment that they would meet 
With enemies. On the third day they arrived at Krong. As soon as 
Adhipati Sulok saw the Laksimanas prahus he ordered his flag to be 
hoisted. The Adhipati distinguishing the Laksimana’s prau made his peo- 
ple ask from whence it came and Who was the Panglima? the crew 
replied ‘‘ we are from Majapahit and bound for Malacca ; our Panglimas 


names are Laksimana and Maha raja Siti, Where are you from and 
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annals mention it amongst the numerous conquests made during the 
reign of the last Hindu sovereign of Java. The influence of a much 
earlier Javanese colonization of Borneo, so well marked in the more 
southern countries, has left its traces to this day even in Bruné. Se- 
veral common Malay words have been replaced by Javanese and 
Madurese and some of the titles are still Javanese.* 


Character of the inhabitants.—The mild character, the peculiar 
manners and condition of the Day4s or Biajus of the interior, the 
“insolence and tyranny,” of the Malays towards those who live in 
the proximity of their settlements and the independence of the tribes 


further inland, are described by the earliest European visitors as we 


where are you going?” They answered, © Wehave no Panglimas; we 
are from Jimaja and on our way te the Laksamana.” Adhipati Su- 
lok then said, “If you wish Well to us, take in your sails, and tell us 
the news from Majapahit.”” The Laksamana directed his people to take 
in the sails. Maha raja Siti said to him, “ what think you orang kaya ? 
these prahus look as if they intended to attack us.’? While he was 
speaking they fired at the prahu and struck the jongor, breaking it, but 
the Laksamana’s prahu did not receive any injury. He prayed and 
then fired at the Adhipati’s prahu. Smoke issued but there was no re- 
port, at which the Adhipati wondered. Meantime Maharaja Siti, angry 
at the breaking of his jongor, ordered his people to board the enemy. 
The crews of his and the Laksamana’s boats on this took to their oars, 
and pulledtowards the Adhipati’s fleet, when all his followers retired to the 
rear, leaving only the Adhipati’s prahu at anchor. The Laksamana call 
ed his slave Si Jaya to bring his arrows, and seizing his bow, fitted an 
arrow and took aim at the mast of the Adhipati’s vessel! which he hit and 
broke. Enraged at this the Adhipati ordered all his fleet to fire but the 
guns made noreport. The Laksamana then took another arrow and dis 
charged it against the Lelan which it broke. The Adhipati’s followers 
seeing this, hoisted sail and stood out to sea, leaving the prahus of the 
Adhipati and Sang Raya tossing about. Despatching Maha raja Siti and 
Maha raja Dewa in pursuit, the Laksamana and Tan Rakna de Raja 
approached the Adhipati’s prahu.” The Adhipati was made prisoner, 
and taken to Malacca where he was entertained right royally by the Sultan. 
After the Adhipati had remained some time at the court of Malacca the 
Sultan sent the Laksamane to conduct him back to Bruné with a letter 
and presents. He was wellrcceiyed by the Pangeran and remained at 
Bruné 24 months. Athis departure the Pangeran presented him with 3 
piculs of Camphor (kapor barus } 500 sets of Kandagas each of the value of 
a tael of gold for the Sultan, and 3 susuns for the Laksamana valued at 3 
pikulg of Camphor, 10 Sumpitans inlaid with gold, and 200 hales of pajar 
mats. He also gave to the Laksamana 3 youths of Bruné and 5 bhars of 
Camphor for himself and 90 boys for the Orang Kayas who accompanied 
him. We nced not tell the reader that all the Laksimana’s d-eds, bothia 
history and romance, receive a mythical colouring. 

* Similar Javanese vestiges are found on the eastern coast of the 


ae Peninsula aud even amongst the Binua ef the interieur of Jo- 
ure. ‘ 
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find them at thisday. It is remarkable however that the practice of 
taking heads is not alluded to. 

The character of the Malays of Borneo appears to have been the 
same as at present. Tlie Portuguese and Dutch navigators represent 
them as buld, tyrannical, treacherous, rapacious, and with a strong 
tendency to piratical acts, while it is evident, at the same time, that 
much friendly and mutually profitable intercourse was carried on. 
“The Portuguese,” says Harris, “ could never succeed in subduing 
the Moors of Borneo.” The Spanish were equally unsuceesful, and 
the Dutch and Euglish East India Companies found in the character 
of the Malays an insurmountable obstacle to the permanent malute- 
nance of trading establishments. The Europeans, it must be admitted, 
during the early part of their career were at least as rapacious aud 
tnscrupulous as the uatives, and did not hesitate to use their power in 
a piratical manner whenever they could doso with success. We may 
hence surmise that having fully established their bucaneering charac- 
ter throughout the Archipelago carly in the sixteenth century, the M.' 
lays learned at all times to fear and distrust them. Even when peace- 
ably trading or settled in factories we must believe that the dominecr- 
ing and intolerant spirit which too generally prevailed amongst them, 
often led them to off eud the pride and prejudices and disregard the 
social rights uf the Malays. We must therefore hesitate to throw the 
blame on the Jatter, when we read of their treacherously surprising 
whole the vessels and rising against the factories of their visitors. 
It is too much the habit of Europeans even now to visit with in- 
discriminating indignation the reaction which takes place when Ma- 
Javs, after submitting for a time to a condition of things originating 
in force or a forced consent, are excited hy a favorable opportunity, 
throw prudence and humanity aside, and become regardless of every 
thing but their wrongs and their revenge. Prone, like the European, 
to coerce those less powerful than himself when opposing his inter- 
ests, it is not the less true that every injustice from others sinks 
deeply into the heart of the Malay. He is anAsiatic and has learned 
from childhood to hide his feelings when to show them would only 
procure an aggravation of his wrong. Butif opportunity ever comes 
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his vengeance is greedy and cruel. There is a very obvious mode of 
treatment demanded by such a disposition from a race that considers 
itself superior in humanity and morality as well as in civilization and 
power. But we can hardly hope to see it fully tried until a century 
or two have passed, and meantime we must praise every attempt to 
approach it and make allowance for short comings. 

It is not surprising that the Malays of Borneo Proper exhibited 
the same manners and civilization to the first European navigators 
as they do at present, because the Johore people had received their 
Mahomedan impress about two centuries and a half, and were na- 


vigators and traders at least three centuries and a half, previously. 


Population.—We cannot with Mr. Hunt and Mr. Low adopt Pi- 
gafetta’s statement that in 1521 the population of the town of Bruné 
was 25,000 families. The recent works relating to Borneo Proper 
shew how much statistics are neglected even by intelligent and edu- 
cated Englishmen at this day, and we can hardly believe that Piga- 
fetta had time or means to make an exact estimate. It is incredible 
that while the trade continued to flourish, as it did for more than 250 
years subsequently, the population should have decreased from 25,000 
to 3,000 families. Only 80 years after Pigafetta’s visit Van Noort 
states the number of houses to be 3000. In 1636 Mandelsloe from 
other Dutch accounts, says the number was 2000,* and Valentyn, 
early in the 18th century, gives it at 2000 to 3000, “beside many 
country and garden houses outside.”"+ In 1809 Mr. Hunt also makes 
the number of families 3000+ “with a population altogether of 15,000 

* Harris, vol. i. p. 787. 

+ ‘* Where they sojourn to a_great number, always armed with bows 
and arrows. and blowpipes” vol.III. p. 240. 

t Moor’s Notices p. 27. The later estimates are very discordant. In 1836 
an Armenian gentlemen who lived in the town a year or two previously 
gives the population at 100,000 of which 20,000 are slaves (Singapore 
Free Press 15th Sept. 1836.) Mr. Low considers 12,000 to be about the 
number at present (Sarawak Mc.) 

Mr. Low mentions that 200 years after Pigafetta’s visit (that is about 
1721) the poputation of the town was computed to be only 40,000 (Sara 
wak &c. p. 106) and Sir J. Brooke says that Leyden states it at 4,000 or a- 
bout 40,000 souls (Journals by Capt. Mundy vol. i. p. 180). Leyden how- 
ever makes no statement of his own, but says very loosely that ‘in the 


times of Valentyn it consisted of nearly 4,999 houses.’’ Valentyn, as we 
have seen, makes no such statement, 
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souls”. We think in may be concluded that the Malay pepulation 
for the last 300 years has remained nearly the same. 

Whatever may have been the population in the sixteenth century, 
there is no doubt that Bruné has always been the largest Malay 
town in the whole island. This circumstance probably contributed 
greatly to repel Europeans from attempting to form settlements, or 
rob the raja of his revenue by exacting trading monopolies, as they 
did at other places.* 


The town of Bruné—The best description of the town that has 
yet been published is that given by Forrest : 

‘““The town of Borneo is situate, as has been said, about ten miles 
up the river from Pulo Chirming. “The houses are built on each 
side the river upon posts, and you ascend to them by stairs and lad- 
ders, as to back doors of warehouses in Wapping. The houses on 
the left side, going up, extend batkwards to the land, each in a nar- 
row slip. The land is not steep, but shelving; every house has 
therefore a kind of stage, erected for connexion with the Jan 
There is little intercourse from house to house by land, or what may 
be called behind ; as there is no path, and the ground’ is swampy : 
the chicf communication proves thus in front, by boats. 

“On the right, going up, the houses extend about half a mile 
backwards, with channels like Janes, between the rows; so that it 
would seem, the river, before the houses were built, made a wide 
bason of shallow water, in which have arisen three quarters of the 
town, resembling Venice; with many water lanes, if I may so say, 
perpendicular and parallel to the main river, which here is almost as 
wide as the Thames at London bridge, with six fathom water in the 
channel; and here lie moored, head and stern, the China junks; four 

* Most of the many failures of both the English and Dutch to form esta- 
Liisbments in the Archipelago are attributable to the short sighted and too 
greedy mercantile policy by which the great monopolist Companies were 
actuated. They employed means inadequate to their ends, and thus pro- 
voked disasters. At the present day We may trace the taint of the same 
policy in the administration of Netherlands India. The only true prio- 
ciple in the Archipelago when hostility is manifested by the natives is to 
employ such a force as to insure rapid and complete success. It would 


bé better still ifsuch a force could always be displayed as to oyerawe op- 
position and prevent bloodshed. 
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or five of which come annually from Amoy, of five or six hundred 
tons burden. The water is salt, and the tide runs about four miles 
an hour in the springs. Some of the houses on the right side of 
the water are two stories high, which 1 never saw in any other Ma- 
lay country, with stages or wharfs before them, for the convenience 
of trade. At Passir, on the opposite side ofthis island, the houses 
front the river; some have stages or wharfs in front; but there are 
no water lanes as here at Borneo. At Passir, the river is fresh, 
and often rapid; at Borneo, the river is salt, and seldom rapid. 

** In those divisions of the town made by the water lanes, is nei- 
ther firm land nor island; the houses standing on posts, as has been 
said, in shallow water; and the public market is kept sometimes in 
one part, sometimes in another part of the river. Imagine a fleet 
of London wherries, loaded with fish, fowl, greens, &c., floating up 
with the tide, from London Bridge towards Westminster, then down 
again, with many buyers floating up and down with them; this will 
give some idea of a Borneo market. These boats do not always 
drive with the tide but sometimes hold by the stairs of houses, or 
by stakes, driven purposely into the river, and sometimes by one ano- 
ther: yet in the course of a forenoon, they, visit most part of the 
town, where the water lanes are broad. The boat people (mostly 
women) are provided with large bamboo hats, the shade of which 
covers great part of the body, as they draw themselves up under it, 
and sit, as it were, upon their heels.” * 


Productions and Trade of Borneo Proper in former times.— 
The commodities for which Bruné was noted and sought in early 
times were the same which supply its export trade at this day. Ma- 
gellan’s companions mention its camphor, Sir Thomas Herbert its 
‘¢ vold, diamonds, bezoar, lignum, aloes, musk, civit, benjamin, am- 
ber, dragons blood, wax, rice, and rattans.” Valentyn gives the 
following list of its products, 

Gold (in abundance.) 


* Voyage to New Guinea p. 380. + Vol. I. p. 237. 
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Diamonds (principally in the kingdom of Sambas, Lawe, and else- 
where. ) 

Pepper (over nearly the whole island.) 

Cloves } But not in great quantity, and only inland amongst 

Nutmegs/ the mountains. 

Pearls (on the north coast only about the village of Borneo, and 
on Calea, Sambas and Melanugce. ) 

Camphor (in the kingdom of Succadana.) 

Benjamin 

Dragon’s blood 

Rattans 

Calambae ‘Sin Succadana. 

Agalawood 

Iron (on the island of Karimata near Succadana. ) 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Bezoar, ape and goat stones. 

Pedra de Porco. 

Tutombos, or boxes made of tine rattans and leaves. 

Wax. 

Roggewein furnishes us with an intelligent notice of the trade in 
172). 

‘*The Commerce of Borneo consists in as rich goods as any in 
the Indies. At Sambas and Succadana they deal in diamonds, of 
which there is a mine in the heart of the country. These stones 
are generally from four to twenty four carats; but the whole trade 
does not amount to above 600 carats in a year. They always sell 
stones for gold, though that likewise is the commodity of the Island; 
and there is a very considerable trade for gold-dust carried on at 
Pahang, Saya, Calantan, Seribes, Catra, and Melanouha. Bezoar 
of the finest sort, is another article in their trade, not at all inferior 
in its value to the former. Japan wood, fine wax, incense, martich, 
and several rich gums, are also met with here; but, after all, the 
staple commodity of the island is pepper, of which there is as much 
and as good, as in any part of the Indies. Our author mentions ano- 
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ther very valuable drug met with in this island, which is a stone he 
calls the Pork-stone, valued at so high a rate, as to be worth no less 
than three hundred crowns apiece. The Indian physicians, it seems, 
are of opinion, that, by exhibiting to their patients the water in 
“which the stone has been steeped, they can infallibly discover whe- 
ther they will live or die.’’* 

Radermacher in 1775 gives the following account of the produc- 
tions of Bruné.f “ The products are pearls, bird nests, wax, slaves, 
rice and camphor. The Borneo camphor is the best, and after it 
fullows that of Baras on Sumatra, both of which flow as a pure gum 
out of a tree hitherto unknown. Of the Bornean there is annually 
sold about 35 pikuls of 125 pounds for 3,200 dollars; and of the 
Sumatran 20 pikuls for 2,200 dollars. But the Japanese, which is 
a decoction of the leaves of a kind of laurel tree, yields not more 
than 50 dollars the pikul. The goods taken here are tin, cloth of 
different kinds and Javanese produce, particularly rice.”’t 

We can give no accurate details respecting the commerce of Bru- 
né in previous centuries. The Borneans themselves appear to have 
always carried on a considerable external trade. The foreign mer- 
chants who most regularly visited them, and whose import and ex- 
port cargoes were the most valuable, were Chinese from China, 
Siam, and Kamboja. European vessels also made visit from time 
to time, and the port must have long been frequented by traders 
from various parts of the Archipelago, and particularly from the is- 
lands to the northward. 

When European and Chinese vessels ceased to visit the country 
in the early part of this century the only external trade until the 
establishment of Singapore appears to have been in praus to Sambas 
Pontiénék, Tringénu, Linga and Mal!acca.§ 

* Harris vol. 1. p. 807. 

+ Verhandoligen van het Bat. Genoots. vol. If. p 56. 

¢ The substance of this account is borrowed by Dr. Leyden in his sketch 
of Borneo p. 6. (Vcrhandelingen van het Bat. Genoots. vol. vii.) with- 


out acknowledgment 
§ Hunt’s sketch of Borneo p. 58. 


{*.* The want of space obliges us to postpone the third of these short es- 
says—‘' On the Chinese intercourse with Borneo’’— till our next number. } 
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PREPARATION OF PINEAPPLE FIBRES IN SINGAPORE 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PINA CLOTH. 


Some time ago we observed, in the neighbourhood of Batu Blyer, 
a number of Chinese labourers employed in cleaning the fibres of 
Pineapple leaves for exportation to China. As we believe this to 
be a new and promising branch of industry in this settlement, where 
numerous islets are covered by the pineapple, it would be well to 
draw the attention of the Chinese and Bugis frequenting or inhabi- 
ting these islets, to the subject. The process of extracting and 
bleaching the fibres is exceedingly simple. The first step is to re- 
move the fleshy or succulent side of the leaf. A Chinese, astride 
on a narrow stool, extends on it, in front of him, a pineapple leaf, 
one end of which is kept firm by being placed beneath a small bun- 
dle of cloth on which he sits. He then with a kind of two handled 
plane made of bamboo removes the succulent matter. Another man 
receives the leaves as they are planed, and with his thumb nail loos- 
ens and gathers the fibres about the middle of the leaf, which enables 
him by one effort to detach the whole of them from the outer skin. 
The fibres are next steeped in water for some time, after which they 
are washed in order to free them from the matter that still adheres 
and binds them together. ‘They are now laid out to dry and bleach 
on rude frames of split bamboo. ‘The process of steeping, washing, 
and exposing to the sun is repeated for some days until the fibres 
are considered to be properly bleached. Without further prepara- 
tion they are sent into town for exportation to China, 

Nearly all the islands near Singapore are more or less planted 
with pineapples, which, at a rough estimate, cover an extent of two 
thousand acres. The enormous quantity of leaves that are annually 
suffered to putrify on the ground would supply fibre for a large ma- 
nufactory of valuable pina cloth. The fibres should be cleaned on 
the spot. Fortunately the pineapple planters are not Malays but in- 
dustrious and thrifty Bugis, most of whom have families. These 
men could be readily induced to prepare the fibres. Let any mer- 
chant offer an adeqnate price and a steady annual supply will soon 


he obtained 
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RANGE OF THE GUTTA TABAN COLLECTORS, AND 
» PRESENT AMOUNT OF IMPORTS INTO 
SINGAPORE. 


In the first number of this Journal, an account of Gatté Tab4n 
appeared* which we are happy to inform our able contributor has 
been republished in a very great number of periodicals both in India 
and Europe, and has been acknowledged on all hands to be the best 
and most complete description of the Gatta that has yet been given. 
At a later period we gave some details respecting its collection by 
the Orang Binua in Johore.t At that time the principal supply 
was obtained from Johore, into the jungles of which parties of Ma- 
lays and Chinese had penetrated in all directions, while nearly the 
whole indigenous population were engaged in the search. In con- 
sequence of the equivocal position in which Government appears to 
consider it politic to allow the Sultan to remain, the Tamungong has 
absolute power over the country, and it is to his energetic measures 
that Singapore has been indebted for a large part of the Gatta 
hitherto imported. Following the usual Malay policy the Tamungong 
declared the Gatta a Government monopoly, so as to secure to himself 
the greatest share of the profit on the product. The price allowed by 
him was a fair one, sufficient to induce the Malays to give the col- 
lection of Gatté a preference to other employments, and to leave 
them a profit of 100 to 400 per cent on what they procured from 
the Binua. The Tamungong himself sent out numerous parties of 
from 10 to 100 persons, and caused the tribes of hereditary serfs, 
such as the Orang Sletar, to be entirely employed in searching for 
Gatté. For the same purpose the Sabimba tribe were transported 
into Johore from the forests of Battam.[ Subsequently the islands 
of the Johore Archipelago were laid under contribution, and ‘‘ mend- 
ban”§ became the cry amongst all their land, river and sea tribes. || 

“ Gutta Percha, by T. Oxley Esq., ante vol. i. p. 22. 

+ The Binua of Johore, ante yol. i. p. 261. 

¢ Ante, vol. i. p. 336”. 

§ A word which the discovery of Gitta Taban has added to the Malay 
language. The greater number of Malay nouns admit of conversion into 


verbs by a prefix. Menaban, from taban, signifies to collect Gitta taban. 
|| Ante, vol. i. p. 295, 
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The Tamungong’s collectors even went as far as Lingd, and had pro- 
cured a considerable quantity when the Sultan’s eyes were opened to 
the value of his jungles, He confiscated a part of what had been col- 
lected, and, following the Tamungong’s example, declared gatta taban 
a royalty. At the period of our visit to the interior of Johore the 
Tamungong had made arrangemeuts with the Bindahara to secure 
the taban of Pahang, 

The knowledge of the article has now slowly spread from Sin- 
gapore in different directions, but we believe has not yet extend- 
ed to the geographical limits of the tree. ‘The Singapore collectors 
have almost everywhere been the first to carry this knowledge to 
the natives of the different countries. To the north the gatta col- 
lectors have reached as far as Perak on the Peninsular side of the 
straits of Malacca (embracing Johore, Malacca, Salangor and Perak ), 
and Sizk on the Sumatran side as far as Pané and Bilé. ‘To the 
south the whole of the Johore Archipelago and the adjoining coun- 
tries on the east coast of Sumatra as far as Plembang (including th « 
forests on the Kampar, Indragiri, Tankul, Rite, Jambi and Plem- 
bang rivers) now furnish taban. On the east coast of the Peninsula the 
knowledge of it has not yet advanced beyond Pahang. To the east- 
wari it has reached some of the rivers of Borneo, such as Bruné and 
S4ranak on the north, Pontianak on the west, and Koti and P4ssir on 
the east, coast. It thus appears probable that the range of the ta. 
ban embraces the whole of Borneo. It is remarkable that although 
a botanist, Mr. Lobb, saw numerous taban trees in the jungles of 
Pinang, and Dr. Oxley in June last informed our mercantile readers 
there that it was found abundantly on the mainland opposite them,* 
they do not appear to have been able up to this mament to get a sup- 
ply on the spot, and they seem destined to wait till the knowledge of 
the tree slowly reaches the Malays of Kedah from Singapore. As it 
is now being disemminated in the adjacent state of Perak it will pro- 
bably soon advance to the latitude of Pinang.* Although the Dutch 


% Ante, vol. i. p. 24. 
+ Since writing the above we have heard that 12 piculs of taban have 


been lately brought to Pinapg from the southern part of Province Welles- 
ley, adjoining Perak. 
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have many able botanists amongst them, they tov, it would appear, 
have been obliged to await the slow indigenous process by which use- 
ful knowledge is diffused in the Indian Archipelago, 

The following statement of imports into Singapore from Ist Janus 
ary to 12th July last will give some idea of the present extent of 
the trade, and the relative proportion of taban furnished hy the differ- 
ent countries. They are taken from the daily entries made at the 
office of the Registrar of Imports and Exports. About ove half of 
the téban imported is not entered, but we have added the probable 


uctual quantities. 


[ Malay Peninsula. 


Malacca 225  piculs 
Muar Ld. a0 
Padang oe 

Batu Pahat 79 
Tndau 100 4 
Simpang od ss 
Pahang 126 ‘5 


A ret 


593. 20 








The grerter part of the importations from Johore &c. are not ens 
tered at the Import and Export office. ‘The imports for the Penins 


sula have been probably about 2500. 
WI, Johore Archipelago. 


Rhilo 559 piculs 

Giallang 39) ,, 

Linga 6703 “4 
1269 4, 


tan secemaeetty ieormcccetoethltas 
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TIT. Sumatra. 


Siak 209 piculs 
Kampar 632 __,, 
Indragiri* 20 ,, 
Tunkal 46 —=C«<s 
Plembang 156 ___,, 





Apong 2. 50 
Kuba | ar 
1066. 50 





The actual importations were probably from 1500 to 2000. 


IV. Borneo. 


Borneo Proper 43. piculs 





Pontianak ia Pe 
Koti 10. 7 . 
50 





There has been an import of 19 piculs from Batavia. 

Excluding a shipment of 448) piculs made at the beginning of 
the year the exports have amounted to 6073-47, which must nearly 
represent the actual imports as stocks are not kept in the place. 

The imports from Johore have greatly diminished since last year. 
The tree in many districts has become so scarce that the taban ob- 
tained dues not repay the time consumed in searching for it. The 
chief supplies must now be looked for from Sumatra, the northern 
countries of the Peninsula, and, above all, Borneo. 

The total exports of taban from Singapore have been 

in 1844,.......... 1. 68 piculs. 


1845,.......... 169. . 


* Thisis probably greatly under the mark. About 1,000 piculs are 
daily expecteg from ludragiri. 


in 1846,.......... 5364 43 
1847, ee ee neveve 9296 $9 
1848 to 31st July, 6768 ss 





21, 598. 68 yalued at AY 274,190. 





The whole of this has been sent to Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of 15 piculs to Mauritius. 470. 68 to the Continent of Europe 
and 922 to the United States. 

About 270,000 taban trees have probably been felled during the 
3} years the trade has existed, and the value of each tree has thus, 
on an average, been about a dollar. 

The price of taban in Singapore gradually rose from 8 to 24 dol- 
lars per picul, but last month it began to fall and is now about 13 
dollars. 

In our next we shall give some more exact details, and notice the 
mixtures of gatta percha, jelotong, gégrék, litchu and other inferior 
gattés, the products of different trees, which are sometimes used to 
adulterate the tébin. <A large lump was brought to us a few days 
ago Consisting of gatté percha and gegrek enveloped in a coating of 
taban about a third of an inch in thickness. 
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THE FROBABLE EFFECTS ON THE CLIMATE OF PI- 
NANG OF THE CONTINUED DESTRUCTION OF 
ITS HILL JUNGLES.* 


It was remarked that the whole of the eastern front of the range 
[of a mountain in Pinang) has within a few years been denuded of 
its forest. The greater part of it is too steep for any permanent 
cultivation, and in all probability after the fecundity of the fresh 
suil, enriched by the ashes of the trees, has been exhausted, it 
will be abandoned by the Chinese squatters, It was not here alone 
that I was surprised to see the rapid progress which squatters 
and Chinese charcoal burners have made in destroying the jungles 
on the hills during the last two yeers. In Singapore the present 
zea'ous Governor has, in an enlightened spirit akin to that which 
has for some time distinguished the Government of India in 
reference to the same subject, absolutely prohibited the further 
destruction of forest on the summits of hills. Representatio,.‘. 
have been often made to the local authorities at Pinang, urging the 
necessity of reserving the jungles on the summits and higher slopes, 
but hitherto without effect. The reply has generally been, if the 
forests are of so much importance as the agriculturists insist, they 
must have a certain value tu them and they are at liberty to pur« 
chase any tract they choose. But it is impracticable for the hold- 
ers of land to unite in making such a purchase, and, were it at all 
practicable, the majority, from ignorance and selfisliness, would re- 
fuse to contribute. But climate concerns the whole community, 
and its protection from injury is one of the duties of Government. 
In Germany and France there are special laws and departments 
for the preservation and extension of forests. 

It is not necessary to cite Humboldt or Boussingalt to prove the 
great influence in tropical regions of forests, and especially of moun- 
tain forests, in attracting and condensing clouds, diminishing local 
temperature, and increasing humidity. But if the forests had no 


* Extracted from a Description of a mountain range in Pinang written in 
1846, and presented to the Asiati¢ Sovicty of Bengal. 
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other effect than to protect the clay soil of the mountaius from the 
action of the sun’s rays, this alone ought to be sufficient to ensure 
their careful preservation. It is in this soil that the waters which 
supply all the streams of the island, and which percolate downward 
to the Jower lands, are enclosed. These mountains are in fact great 
natural reservoirs, elevated in mid air and exposing the most ex- 
tended surfaces possible, which are covered to a small depth with a 
sponge of porous decomposed rock for the absorption and retention 
of water. In ordinary seasons, when there is a considerable fall of 
rain, the importance of preventing the contents of these reservoirs 
from being dissipated may not be so obvious. But it may now be 
considered as a well established fact that the eastern Archipelago is 
subject to periodical droughts, although the laws of their recurrence 
are not yet ascertained. That such droughts will again and again 
happen, and are in fact in the settled course of nature admits of no 
question.* 

Nature when left to herself provides a compensatory influence in 
the dense leafy forests, but if these are consigned to destruction, 
every successive drought will prove more baneful than the preceding. 
Unless government will reserve at least the steeper mountain tracts, 
which are not adapted for permanent culture, there is nothing visio- 
nary in the apprehension, for it has been realized in other localities, 
that in some prolonged drought, after the naked sides of the hills 
have been exposed for a few weeks to the direct heat of the sun, 
every stream in the island will be dried up, and universal aridity en- 
sue. The great extent to which the plain of the mainland of Pinang 
has been shorn of its forests would of itself produce an urgent ne- 
cessity fur a stop being at once put to a war with nature, which 
must entail severe calamities on the future. In those mountains in 
Greece which have been deprived of their forests the springs have 
disappeared. In other parts of the globe the same consequence has 
followed. The sultry atmosphere and dreadful droughts of the Cape 
de Verde Islands are owing to the destruction of the furests. In 


* See on this subject ante p. 110 “On the Physical Geography and 
Geology of the Malay Peninsula. ” 
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large districts in India climate and vegetation have rapidly deterio- 
rated from a similar cause, and the government having become ful- 
ly impressed with the necessity of respecting the stubborn facts of 
nature, every means have been used to arrest and remedy the mis- 
chief. Forests which had been so easily and thoughtlessly cut down 


have at great cost been restored. 





NOTE. 


We are informed that the destruction of jungle on the mountains of 
Pinang has been allowed to proceed unchecked during the last 2 years. 
If any of the residents will bring it to the notice of the Governor we 
are sure, from our knowledge of his opinions with respect to the neces- 
sity of preserving hill jungle, that he will not only make an order on 
the subject, but, what is essential, provide means for carrying it into 
effect. While referring to the government jungles on the Pinang 
hills we might also suggest the preservation of the édbdn trees. 
There is not a tree now left in Singapore nor does all southern 
Johore furnish 20 piculs per month. Before ten years are past 
tabin seeds and young plants will be invaluable. The government 
forests in Pinang, if carefully protected, would always yield a ready 


and plentiful supply. 
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M. H. ZOLLINGER. 


As we have the honor of numbering this most enterprising and suc. 
cessful naturalist amongst our contributors,* we cannot allow him to 
depart from the Archipelago without an expression of our regret. 
For the last seven years M. Zollinger has in a tropical climate de- 
voted himselfto scientific research with an ardour which difficulties and 
fatigue have only served to excite the more. His botanical pursuits 
have carricd him to the summits of the highest mountains in Java. 
During the last years of his sojourn he has extended his investiga- 
tions to the hitherto undescribed country of the Lampongs in Suma- 
tra on the one side, and the scarcely more known islands of Bali, 
Lombok and Sumbawa on the other. 


“ Following with brilliant results the footsteps of the distinguished bo- 
tanists, who, in the last decennium, scleeted this Archipelago as the field 
of their researches, M. Zollinger has discovered a great number of gencra 
and species hitherto undescribed. Of these he has described not less than 
13 new genera, viz. Guttenborgia, Glyaspermum, Bombycidendron, Pa- 
racelsca ; Nov. gen. Haemadoracearum, Claotrachelus, Anthocoma, Tri- 
chacanthus, Odontostigma, Murrithia, Heterachaena, Drebbelia, Cin- 
clidocarpus, and 105 new species, while numerous other new genera and 
species which he sent to Europe have been described partly by himself and 
partly by Professor Moritzi, Dr* Leveillé, M. Scharer and M. Dubij in a 
separate work published in 1816 by Professor Moritzi.”+ 


Although botanical discovery has been the primary object of bis wan- 
derings, his luve of knowledge has been tuo cathalic to allow of his un- 
dervaluing other enquiries, A mountain tribe, a language, the climate, 
rocks and animals of a district, have attracted him equally with new 
plants, It is this genuine appreciation of all the scientific, as well 
as the sensible, aspects of nature, which gives a peculiar charm to M. 
Zollinger’s descriptions. Most of his contributions to the literature 
of the Archipelago have becn necessarily written with haste, but 
they are all of exceeding interest and full of valuable information. 
To the Natuur en Geneskundig Archicf yoor Neerlands Indie he has 

“ In an early number we shall publish an account of a tribe disco- 
yered by M. Zollinger in the mountains of Bima. 


+ Address of the President of the Batavia n Society of Arts and Sciences. 
at the general meeting, May, 1847. Werhandelingen §&c, vol. xxi. p. 83, 


o3s M. H, ZOLLINGER. 


contributed: A journey to the mountain Salakh (a monography) ; 
Observationes phytographice praecipue genera et species nova non- 
nulla respicientes, a series extending qver 100 pages; Thoughts on 
the physiognomy of plants in general, and on that of the vegetation 
of Java in particular ; Flore Javee species nove hy Prof, Moritzi and 
M. Zollinger ; besjdes seyeral shorter contributions, botanical, zoola- 
gical and meteorological. He has also made yaluable ¢ollections of 
minerals,* 

To the Tijdschrift yoor Neerlands Indie M. Zallinger has furnish- 
ed papers of great value, such as accounts of his visits ta Hali and 
Lombok, an elaborate Description of the Lampong country, and Can- 
tributions to a knowledge of the mauntajn systems of eastern Jaya, 
These papers are at once papular and scientific, and we lang aga 
translated the yreater part of them for this Journal. The number 
of original contributians which we have received hag delayed their 
insertion. 

*_<¢ M. Zollinger, already celebrated by his discoveries in the Flora o, 
Java, has, during his numerous journies through the Lampongs and in 
the islands of Bali and Lombok, collected and presented to the Society 


many geological specimens, which are of the greater value from these parts 
not having picviously been represented in the museum.” —Ib. p. 71. 
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who in this instance was country-born and appeared to be a steady 
respectable man, which cannot, however, always be said of his col- 
leagues. The apprvaches to the harbour of Sourabaya, from sea- 
ward, either on the west or east, being impeded by mud banks, 
where the strait disembogues upon the sea, it is necessary to keep 
up a pilot establishment for the security and facility of shipping. The 
approach from the westward, past ‘‘ Fort Lodewyk,”’ formerly called 
“Fort Oranje,” and now transmogrified into “ Fort Erfprins,” is 
less practicable than that from the eastward, or from the sea, south 
of Madura, so that deeply laden vessels, both coming from and re- 


* In the east of Java ; the richest sugar producing district in the island. 

+ Author of “ A sketch of the Geology of Jasinga.” (Verhand elingen v. 
h. Bat. Genoots. vol. xvii. p. 121) ; ‘ Bespiegelingen over de Maleijers,” 
(Tjds. v. Neerl. Ind. 6. J. 8.0. p. 222.) &e. 
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A TRIP TO PROBOLINGGO.* 
By Jonatuan Rtae, Esq. 


Member of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


Ir having been arranged that the new barque Jane Serena should 
commence her adventures on the deep, by proceeding to Pahiton in 
Probolinggo to take in a cargo of Sugar for Singapore, | volunteer- 
ed to go with her in order to expedite her movements as much as 
possible, since the approach of the north west monsoon rendered 
it adviseable to despatch the vessel as soon as practicable from the 
eastern shores of Java. I embarked at Sourabaya on Sunday the 22d. 
November 1846, soon after day break, and, as the tide had already 
begun to turn in our favor, the anchor was immediately weighed, 
and we soon drifted eastward past the roadstead. 

The ship was under charge of one of the usual pilots of the port, 
who in this instance was country-born and appeared to be a steady 
respectable man, which cannot, however, always be said of his col- 
leagues. The appruaches to the harbour of Sourabaya, from sea- 
ward, either on the west or east, being impeled by mud banks, 
where the strait disembogues upon the sea, it is necessary to keep 
up a pilot establishment for the security and facility of shipping. The 
approach from the westward, past ‘“‘ Fort Lodewyk,”’ formerly called 
“ Fort Oranje,” and now transmogrified into ‘‘ Fort Erfprins,” is 
less practicable than that from the eastward, or from the sea, south 
of Madura, so that deeply laden vessels, both coming from and re- 


* In the east of Java ; the richest sugar producing district in the island. 

+ Author of “ A sketch of the Geology of Jasinga.” ( Verhandelingen v. 
h. Bat. Genoots. vol. xvii. p. 121) ; ‘* Bespiegelingen over de Maleijers,’”’ 
(Tjds. v. Neeri. Ind. 6. J. 2.0. p. 222.) & ce. 
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turning to Batavia, mostly prefer making the circuit of the island of 
Madura in order to gain this advantage; though the passage is often 
very baffling for want of regular land and sea breezes, on account of 
the little elevation of the island. At Fort Lodewyk, there are only 
11 to 12 feet at low water. At high water, during the neaps, a ship 
will find 14 feet ; at the springs 15 to 154 feet, but, on account of 
the closeness of the Solo river, the sandy bottom is much harder 
than the soft mud on the eastern bank. At the eastern entrance, a 
ship drawing 18 feet may get out at the springs, but she will then 
be dragging through about 2 feet of oose. These banks appear to 
be gradually shoaling, according to the testimony of long experien- 
ced persons, and it requires no great gift of prophecy to foresee 
that the consequences must, ere long, prove most disastrous for the 
port of Sourabaya, both as a place of trade and as a naval station 
for the government, this being the only safe and commodious har- 
bour all round the coast of Java. As it is, the heavy ships of the 
Handel Maatschappy can only take in a part of their cargoes here, 
and must then proceed elsewhere to fill up; lately the Frigate “* Ce- 
res,” after being engaged in the operations against Bali, would n *, 
venture over the eastern bar, but lay at Pasuruan, to undergo some 
necessary refitting and caulking. For the last 12 years, the govern- 
ment have been wrapped up in their hobby of building fortresses 
all over Java, to the neglect of the more peaceful and profitable im- 
provement of their harbours and piers; yet it cannot be said that they 
have entirely lost sight of these objects, since they have lately sanc- 
tioned the construction of extensive dry docks at Sourabaya after 
maturely ruminating on the subject since 1834. Another long talk- 
ed of matter has been a “‘ dredging machine.” An Engineer came 
out from Holland nearly three years ago to put up the machinery, 
when the discovery was made that there was no fit boat to put it in. 
Lately a huge box has been completed ; this however we need not 
expect to see fit for use for some months to come. ‘The ground has 
been staked otit for the dry docks close to the eastern pier head, 
but it will be the rising generation that will have the pleasure of 
smoking their pipes over the completion of the works. Large ships 
of war formerly visited the harbour of Sourabaya. In 1807, Admiral 
Pellew (afterwards Lord Exmouth) with 2 ships of the line, some 
frigates and smaller vessels, ran into the Straits, and destroyed some 
batteries and the shipping. ‘This case I have heard instanced by M. 
Rambaldo, the present master attendant of Sourabaya, as a proof of 
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the shoaling of the banks ; he was then a young man living at some 
of the batteries near Bankallang and saw the ships of the line sail in. 

But to return to our pilot establishment. It is maintained at 
the expense of government, and managed according to a regulation 
dated Buitenzorg 24th. January 1845, the principal features of 
which I here subjoin.* 


* No private individual shall be allowed to take a ship to sea, except 
when all the pilots are absent, when the Master Attendant may give 
permission to such private individual. 

No private individual may pilot a ship inwards, except there ba no re- 
gular pilot outside. 

All ships and vessels piloted in or out by private individuals, must still 
pay half pilotage. 

All ships or vessels, without exception, drawing siz or more feet, 
must pay half pilotage, even though the masters may not choose to 
take a pilot on board. 

Foreign ships, and such as sail under a foreign flag, must pay double 
pilotage. 

The pilots are considered the servants of government and consist of 


1 Head Pilot... th ee paid f 100 per Month 
5 Pilots of the Ist class .. ee ” 85 4, each 
h . do. 2d. we ee 9 65 9 do. 

6 Apprentices 33 4 do. 


ee ee 99 

14 Prau Mayangs are kept at the expense of Government, each manned 
by 2 steersmen at f 8 each and 5 sailors at (6 with 40 Ib. of rice each man, 
these boats crews are natives, the Pilots and Apprentices are Europeans 
or Country born. The prau Mayangs are very fast boats, and carry one 
large mat sail, being also otherwise neat and clean. The stations for 
the Pilots and boats, are as follows : 

At Sourabaya .. es i .. Pilots and 7 Boats 
Sidayu, close to Point Pangka . A do. 5 ¥ 
Pasuruan for the eastern entrances .. 2 do. 2 vw 

The Tariff of whole Pilotage is as follows 

6 feet draught f 20. 13 feet draught f 49.50 |' 20 feet draught f 88. 

7 .- do 23.50) 14... do 55. 21 .. do 9Y¥9. 

8 .. do 27. 5... do €0.50)122 ., do 110. 

9 .. do 80. 16... do 66. 23 .. qdo 182 
10... do 83. 7 .. do 71.50) 24 .. do 176 
Wl .. §«=6pdo 38.50]; 18... do 77. with a proportionate 
12 .. 4=<do 44, 19 as do 82.50 || change for intermediate 
inches, for every quarter ofa foot above the draught of 24 feet, {15 extra 
has to be paid.—with a draft of only 18 feet of water, under the most 
favorable circumstances, it may be considered superfluous to have ex~ 
tended the tariff to 24 feet, and further more have made a provision 
of f 15 for every quarter of afoot beyond that measure. To suspect, 
however, our worthy law-givers of such a piece of thoughtlessness, would 
be to do 4n injustice to their discernment. Large ships, which must take 
all their cargo at Sourabaya, may on application to the Resident, obtain 
the favor of being allowed to go over the bank, and lie there to complete 
the remainder of their lading. The pilotage on such ships is calculated 
not on the shallow draft at which they are forced to cross the bank, but on 
the feet they draw when loaded outside, with nothing but the deep sea 
before them. Hence the necessity of such a comprehensive tariff, based 
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On leaving Sourabaya road for the eastward, the deep water for 
ships is near the Madura shore, the mud banks accumulating along 
the opposite coast of Java. Care however must be taken not to 
hug the Madura coast too close about a mile from the anchorage, 
and opposite a bare limestone cliff, where a hard reef runs out, on 
which the unwary stranger without a pilot on board has been known 
to stick fast and do himself some injury. 

The coast of Madura is rather pretty ; along the beach numerous 
villazes are seen, ensconced among plantations of fruit trees and 
bambus, the ground rapidly rising beyond into a sloping ridge, 100 to 
150 feet high. The substratum is a rock of limestone, which near a 
small valley rises up into fantastic towers and peaks. At the inner 
edge of the bank, and nearly opposite to the village of Gading, js 
seen a beacon of stakes rising out of the water, about half a 
mile from the shore. ‘This stands on the sunken works of a fort 
built by Marshal Daendels for the protection of the eastern 
entrance to Souraébay4. The foundations were laid in 13 feet water 
and 7 feet soft mud, but appear not even then to have rested on a 
firm bottom, since the fabric soon gave way and sank beneath the 
waves. Our pilot reported, that at very low water the works way 
still be seen, and that then the intermediate space to the shore of 
Madura is fordable. ‘The mud bank is not above a mile across, but 
is of considerable length, extending from the villages of Gading and 
Boliga, on Madura, right across to the Java shore, which now in- 
stead of trending east and west, suddenly turns off due south for Pa- 
suruan. From the bank, the green shores of Madura and Java, ap- 
pear to narrow inwards like a funnel, terminating in the hills above 
Grissee known by the name of Giri; the shipping at the anchorage 
of Sourabaya may be seen near the bottom, on the left hand side. 
From this circumstance the Dutch call this entrance the “ Trechter,”’ 
which also means Funnel. Once fairly over the bank, the Pilot 
leaves the ship and returns to Sourabaya, the course south for Pasu- 
on the principle that the less the service rendered, the greater shall be the 
charge, the lower figures being after the rate of (3 to (33 per foot, the 
higher f. 4 and f.5! The total amount of wages paid to the above pilots 
and boats crews, as well as cost of rice to the latter, does not exceed f 1900 
per month. The merchant vessels visiting the port, average fully for the 
12 months, ong per day, and supposing them to average on arrival a draught 
of 12 feet and on departure 14 feet, the Pilotage would amount to 
f.2970, leaving thus a good profit in the hands of government If they 


have further to purchase and keep the boats in repair, they on the other 
hand have the advantage of getting their men of war piloted for no~ 


thing. 
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ruan being free of dangers, though some sand bank are found, a 
little to the eastward, south of the Bokke Island. It was Sunday 
morning the 24th November before we could make the anchorage 
of Probolinggo, having been kept the whole of Monday boxing about 
with light or adverse winds, so that we anchored the second night 
only a couple of miles more to the eastward than the previous near 
Point Léko. As soon as we had deposited the ship passes with the 
authorities at Probolinggo, we were allowed to proceed down the 
coast to Pahiton to take in the sugars. 

The neighbourhood of Probolinggo is easily recognized by a small 
island lying about 5 miles of the coast, called by the natives Pulo 
Katapang and by the Dutch “Krabbe” or Crab island. In Raffles 
map, this island is improperly laid down to the westward of the town 
of Probolinggo, whereas it is somewhat to the eastward, the ancho- 
rage for the shipping being westward of a line drawn fron the Pier 
head to this island. The island may be a mile long and half as much 
broad, rises only a little above the surface, is barren and produces only 
a few stunted trees, except at the north east corner, where there is a 
little more green vegetation. Several houses are seen here and 
there erected principally for the convenience of fishermen. There are 
10 to 12 fathoms of water close all round the island, except where 
a spit of coral rock runs out a short way from the eastern end. We 
set sail from Probolinggo with a fresh breeze off the land, being a 
peculiar wind that blows here during the prevalence of the south east 
monsoon, and known by the name of Ginding. In the course of a 
couple of hours we ran off 15 to 16 miles, and then sailing out of the 
tract of the wind, suddenly got becalmed. The course and edge of 
the Ginding were clearly marked upon the sea; where the wind blew, 
the water was lively and breaking in waves, whilst beyond, it lay slug- 
ish and smooth as a mill pond. We could see the fate awaiting us; 
in less than 5 minutes, from spanking along at a pleasant rate the 
breeze slackened, died away, and our sails dropped to the masts,whilst 
the original impulse threw us from the fretful to the placid water. The 
Ginding is occasioned by the south east monsoon blowing right over 
the land, from the southern ocean, through the gap leading to Lama- 
jarg, between the lofty Iyang and Tengger mountains, which tower 
into the atmosphere, right and left. some 8 to 9,000 feet, the gap 
between them at Klakka, only reaching to 1,000 feet. The Lamong- 
an volcano 8,000 feet high stands in this gap, but we had the Gind- 
ing blowing from each side of it, and were not becalmed till we got 
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under the lee of the huge ehain of the Iyang, I am told that the 

Ginding is as sharply defined to the westward as where we passed out 

of it on the east. This takes place about point Léko near Tongas, and 

on this side results from the interposition of the Tengger. The 

Ginding blows strongest and steadiest during July and August, and 
is not found to exercise any unwholesome effect upon the atmosphere, 

only persons much heated must be careful not to expose themselves to 

its chill current and thus suddenly stop perspiration. At Pasuruan, 

they have a somewhat similar wind, called Goronggong, which comes 

from the south coast at Melang, passing over the gap of Lawang 

1400 feet high, between the Tengger and Arjuno. These are not 

the only points where the sou'h east monsoon forces its way across 

the low land, between the high volcanic cones. The same wind, at 

the same season is felt very severely in the valley of Kadiri, between 

the Klut and Willis mountains, the hills on the south coast being 

here low limestone ridges. The island, however, being here so 

much broader, the wind has not sufficient force to maintain its as- 
cendency as far as the north coast at ‘Taban, but expends itself about 
Ngawi and Madion. About Sourabaya, under the protection of the 
huge mass of the Arjuno, none of these periodical winds are eve ' 
felt. 

After lying becalmed for a couple of hours, we got a squall with 
heavy rain off the land from the Iyang, and having no certain know- 
ledge of the appearance of the place we were bound to, it was con- 
sidered prudent after a while to anchor; this we did at about 4 
miles from the land, and here we remained till day light the next 
morning, whem we sailed further eastward along the coast till we 
distinguished some boats in a creek which we had learnt would mark 
our destination. I landed soon after at the village of Pasisir and 
found the creek nearly dry, being low water ; loaded boats can only 
go in and out when the tide is up which, at this time of the year, 
takes place during the night. ‘The distance from Pasisir to Pahiton 
is upwards of a paul directly inland along a cart track which runs 
beside a water course, coming from the sugar mill; you then cross 
the great post road and reach the Sugar Establishment on its south- 
ern side. Pahiton is a large village about one quarter of a paul 
further along the road to the eastward, and is the station of the 
Demang of the district. The 298th paul from Samarang stands near- 
ly opposite his house, thus making the distance from Sourabaya 
91 pauls, 
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The Pahiton sugar works belong to the heirs of the late Mr. 
Pretorius. This gentleman had formerly been a high officer of Go- 
vernment, his last appointment having been that of Director of Cul- 
tures ; as such he had taken his pension, but after his return to Hol- 
land, the king had, in addition, conceded him a sugar contract in 
Java, to be worked with the machinery of De Rosen and Cail. 
The pensions which the servants of government enjoy, even after 
having spent the best parts of a life time in the east, afford buta 
very limited means of continuing the comfort and dignity to which 
they have been long accustomed. The increase of money payment 
being a thing which militates against the principles of government, 
they have for some years past been in the habit of conceding to old 
favorites or persons luckily possessed of court interest, advanta- 
geous sugar contracts in Java, with large advances to be repaid with- 
out interest. Amongst these favored few are, Mr. Pretorius, Mr. 
Holmberg de Beckfelt, formerly Resident of the Prianger Regencies, 
Lieut. Col. Luacssen, General Nahuis, Dr. Kempenaar, a court fa- 
vorite, and now again lately Mr. Kruseman, a pensioned Director 
of Finance. As it does not always suit the Colonial arrangements to 
grant an-entirely new contract, the parties get sufficient advances to 
buy out some old fabricant, when the establishment is remodeled 
and increased to suit the new objects in view. So it was with Mr. 
Preetorius ; he took over the existing sugar work at Pahiton from 
John Condoo, giving him in part payment the concession lately 
granted by government for a new contract at Panarukan. Mr. 
Pretorius did not live long to enjoy the prosperity which was about 
to dawn upon him, having, in the early part of 1846, fallen a vic- 
tim to the baneful climate of Pahiton. It is very extraordinary, that 
at intervals, and particularly during the wet season, both natives and 
Europeans are subject to very virulent fevers. There is nothing in 
the appearance of the country to give a clue to this insalubrity of 
- the climate, nor does the rest of Probolinggo participate in this ill 
fame. The country is cleared and cultivated, dotted here and there 
with umbrageous village steads as is the case in all the rich dis- 
tricts of the island, no swamps collect stagnant water, the sea board 
is dry and above the reach of the tides, the beach being a clean sand 
and lofty mountains rise inland, at a distance of 5 or 6 miles. These 
mountains form the segment of a circle round the plain of Pahiton 
from the Iyang in the south, till they terminate on the sea shore at 
Gunung Tampora on the east. Whether this peculiar configuration 
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of the hills causes any stagnation in the atmosphere over the low 
parts of the country, I will not venture to assert, but that was the 
only apparent reason I could discover to explain the anomaly. 

The machinery of De Rosen and Cail, pretty much the same as at 
Modjo Sari, is here in full operation, though the arrangements are 
less neat and convenient, from being crowded into less suitable build- 
ings, which were erected for the old system. ‘There are 600 Baus, 
each of 500 square roods, attached to the contract of Pahiton. Last 
year, which was the first season with the machinery, they made on- 
ly 20,000 piculs of sugar, and this year will not give more than 
24,000 piculs which is no great result for the fine lands of Probo- 
linggo, when as much as 50 piculs per bau are sometimes obtained. 
The excuse made for this is, that the establishment has not yet had 
a fair trial, many of their buildings and arrangements being yet in- 
complete. After the death of Mr. Pretorius, the newly appointed 
administrator and manager Mr. van Barneveld wae seized by the 
fever, not long after his arrival, in the commencement of the grind- 
ing season, at which time also a quarrel took place with the Euro- 
pean Engineer, who through carelessness and neglect impeded the 
good working of the system. It is rather odd that though this r t 
chinery of De Rosen and Cail has now been working for four sea- 
sons in Java, no very satisfactory results have been arrived at, so as 
to prove it, as its advocates would fain have, superior to any other 
system. Bad lands, bad canes, bad water, bad engineers, bad build- 
ings, or something else bad, in turn gets the blame of the machine- 
ry not doing the wonders which were promised from it. 

The level lands of Probolinggo, composed of a dark celored gar- 
den soil, well watered, but with good drainage, lying between the 
sea, and the volcanic mountains of Tengger, Lamongan and Iyang, 
have under cane cultivation yielded the bests results of all Java. 
With every advantage of fine canes, the public authorities afford 
considerate assistance on the side of the population, and during crop 
season from May till the end of October, fine dry weather, almost 
without interruption, may be counted on. The following nine mills 
are situated in this district, and as their crops are about all secured, 
it is estimated that they will yield in 1846 as under: 


Piculs. 
I. Bayuman of De Lange with Baus, makes 20,000 
2. Sumber Kareng of Potter & Van Aalst with 528 ,, Be 27,000 
3. Umbuf of C. Etty, .. ae “ »» 525 ” 24,000 
4. Wanolangin do. .. se oe « 47D ” 19,000 
5. Ginding, Horst .. ta: | Ps .. 600 ,y » 17,000 
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6. Kandang Jati of Spengler,.. ee as rs 9 20,000 
7%. Pajarakao, Du Rook, és - «. 600 y : 24,000 
8. Jabung of Chinese Ki King, ae -- 250 x 9 9,000 
9. Pahiton, Heirs of Pretorius, .. -- 600 » » 24,000 

184,000 


Of these Pahiton works with the machinery of De Rosen and Cail, 
Kandang Jati with high pressure steam vacuum pans of van Blis- 
singen and Dudok van Heil, whereas the mills of Wanolangin, Um- 
bul and Sumber Kareng work with the low pressure vacuum pans 
of Howard ; all the others have to use the usual open pans, after the 
old fashion. The mills of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 defecate their cane juice 
in double bottomed copper pans, heated by steam in the same way 
as in the process of De Rosen and Cail, but Mr. Etty seems to have 
a supreme contempt for filtration though animal charcoal. The 
most favorable results have been yielded by the mill of Sumber Ka- 
reng, which had its first crop in 1840, being then « new contract. 
The two first years they worked on the old system and subsequently 
with Howard’s vacuum pans. 

in ey they got 8,186 piculs. \ with open pans. 


99 bd 99 


1842 ,, 20,776 ,, 

1843 ,, «= «21,271 = ,, 

1844 ,, 20,000 ,, with Howard’s vacuum pans. 
1845, = 
1846 ,, 27,000 ,, 

Thus in 1846 they make more than 50 piculs per bau, and out of 
the 27,000 piculs delivered to Government, 20,000 are No. 18.— 
Umbul has also proved the great advantage of Howard’s system ; 
till 1840 they worked in the old way, making only on an average 
9,000 piculs per annum, or about 17 piculs per bau ; since then they 
used Howard’s pans, and 

in 1844 made 22,164 piculs or 42 piculs per bau 

in 1846 ,, 24,000 » 46 ,, 5 nearly ; com- 
pared with these results, the expensive machinery of De Rosen and 
Cail, put up at Pabiton, must still make a good deal more sugar per 
bau before it can compete with, much less excel, the more simple 
and less costly apparatus of Howard. 

The establishments of Holmberg de Beckfelt and Lucassen are 
situated in Tagal, and at first promised no very flattering results ; 
Mr. Lucassen has in a late number of the Tijdschrift voor Neder- 
lands Indie (8 jaargang 10 afl.) published the results obtained at the 

B 2 
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two mills belonging to each of them there, and worked by the machi. 
nery of De Rosen and Cail. The following was the result of the 


crops of 1845. 


Obtained 
Kettles of| Sugar Piculs. 


Owner. | Establishment. | Baus. |juice ea: 
1000 Nd.|_ Piculs. per Bau. 


Kam. 


Holmberg,} Djati Barang,....| 400 7155 | 14,817. 521853. 

-" Adiewarna,...... 400 9252 | 19,512. [484. 
Lucassen, | Kemanglen,.....| 379 6695 | 15,502. 55/40. scarcely. 
Doekoewringin,..; 421 6656 | 13,726, 27|324. 


” 


1600 | 29,758 | 63,058. 34|394. nearly. 


So that these mills, working in the second and third year, have not 
produced results equal to those obtained in Probolinggo with How- 
ard’s apparatus ; it must however not be forgotten, that neither the 
soil nor climate in Tagal is as favorable as in Probolinggo. 

Mr. Lucassen, anxious to have the capabilities of his system test- 
ed by the Government, invited them to send some person to watch 
the operation, during crop time. The Governor sent Mr. Sc’ iff, 
inspector of cultures, who instituted an experiment from which the 


following result was obtained : 


Bundles. Piculs. Piculs. 
10 Baus good canes gave 21,395 yielded a Pots 656. 74 or 65. 67 » bau. 
10 , middling y 16,882 9 » 327.94 0r 32.79 ,, 
10 4 small » 17,790 4 370 » B24. 52 or 82. 45 
10 ,, fallen Y 19,818 y 562 , 161. 280r16.13  ,, 


Siegen sees a ae) epee 
-_ 


75,886 ., 2091 , 1470.480r36} —, 








or excluding the fallen cane, the 30 other baus would average 432 
per bau. From the above statements we may fairly conclude that 
in Tagal, the machinery of De Rosen and Cail cannot average more 
than 40 piculs per bau, a rate at which the Pahiton mill will also 
barely arrive. The introduction of this expensive machinery can, 
therefore, be hardly adviseable, at least in the fine sugar districts to 
the eastward, when with proper management, even with the old open 
boilers, 45 piculs per bau have sometimes been obtained, as was the 
case, this year, at the very next mill to Pahiton, viz., Jabong, belong- 
ing to Ki King, the Captain Chinaman of Bezoekei, in a miserable 
establishment on the old plan, where they made 50 piculs per bau; 
but it appears that the Chinaman had bribed the village chiefs to 
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plant him large baus, though this the government authorities do 
not admit. This year however he is not making more than 30 pi- 
culs per bau, most probably for the double reason, of not having 
more land planted than by contract he is entitled to, and from hav- 
ing attempted to make a large portion of fine No. 18 sugar. He is 
thus forced to sacrifice weight for quality. The worst managed mill 
in Probolinggo, is reported to be that of Ginding belonging to Mr. 
Horst, attributable to bad arrangements, the authority at the place 
being divided between a European and a Chinaman. The only two 
mills further east than Pahiton, are that of Mr. De Rhiems, some- 
where near Bezoekie, and the new mill of Candu, now taking off its 
first crop, and which is situated at Panarukan. Each mill gives 13 
to 14,000 piculs.* 

The population of Probolinggo is mostly Madurese, to the exclu- 
sion of the Javanese or rightful occupiers of the soil. This is said 
to have been occasioned some generations past, when the Dutch em- 
ployed the Madurese as allies in their wars with the chiefs of Java, 
more particularly in the middle of last century, when these islanders 
played so conspicuous a part in the wars which desolated Java. The 
land of Madura is clearly seen from the shores of Probolinggo and 
Bezoekie, and the arid sterility of the island was no doubt a strong 
incentive for its inhabitants to keep possession of a rich province 
which the fate of war had placed at their mercy. The country, how- 
ever, lay waste and neglected till the time of Marshal Daendels, 
when it was ceded toa Chinaman who made it his object to increase 
the population by encouraging the immigration of fresh families 
from Madura. During the time of the English government in Java, 
Probolinggo was the scene of disturbances and exposed to banditti, 
which led to the lands being resumed by the government. 

The influx of this foreign population has given rise to a tenure of 
land other than is usual amongst the Javanese, as the rich level land 
has been portioned out in small hereditary family properties. This 
arose from the first immigrants acknowledging each other’s exclusive 
right to the lot of land which his industry had cleared, and con- 
verted into productive sawahs. This individual right seems to be 
here clearly understood, and the lands are saleable and inheritable 
as in the Sunda districts. The heads of such landed families are 
known by the name of “‘ Kép4la”, and it is their policy to encourage 
as much as possible the further immigration of young, but needy 


* See on the production of Sugar in Java, ante yol. i. pp. 194, 200.—Ep. 
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Madurese, who work their lands either for a shore in the produce 
or a small assignment on their own account, as well as perform all 
the drudge work imposed upon the population by the government. 
The obligations, however, rest upon these Kap4l4s, and they must 
either send out their dependants or do the required services them- 
selves. The Madurese occupy the low, flat, fertile plains, are dis- 
tinguished by their own peculiar language, and managed by their 
own village chiefs, but the Demangs and other higher native autho- 
rities are Javanese, appointed by the government. The peculiar 
upland and badly irrigated soil of Madura causes the population 
there to make extensive plantations of Jagong or Indian corn. On 
removing to Java, the taste for this corn does not leave them, and it 
is everywhere seen planted, in the latter months of the year, asa 
second crop after the paddy. These Madurese are reported to be 
of more independent spirit and bearing, than the servile Javanese, 
who have been ground down by centuries of despotic sway. They 
are said to submit less willingly to services and work imposed upon 
them, but once at it, they are more active and handier than the 
Javanese. "y 

Amongst the range of hills, at the foot of the Iyang, is found a 
scanty population of Javanese, who however live in great misery, 
gaining a precarious subsistence from their scraggy Gagas or clear- 
ings made yearly in the jungle. The south western side of the plain 
of Probolinggo is bounded by the Tengger mountains. where, as is 
well known, there exists a peculiar people who still cling to a form 
of worship, supposed to have hed its origin from Hinduism, but 
which is now so far degenerated, that the similarity can scarcely be 
traced. 

As in many other of the eastern provinces of Java, the Hindus, 
or their converts, have not failed to leave in Probolinggo, a monu- 
ment of their skill and religious zeal. In this district, however, the 
antiquities are confined to the neighbourhood of Jabon. Here is 
found the Chungkup Jabon nearly opposite to the sugar mill of that 
name, about 2943 pauls from Samarang and thus 19 pauls west 
from Bezoekie and 21 east of Probolinggo. As Jabon is only a 
little more than three pauls west from Pahiton, and along the 
main post road, Mr. Barneveld had the kindness to drive me there 
on the afternoon of the 26th November. ‘The building is situated a 
few yards to the south of the high road, and cannot be more than 
.2Q feet above the sea,: from which it is less than a paul distant. 


* 
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This structure is composed of well burnt red bricks, particularly 
those used for the outer facings ; what are used in the interior of the 
walls are not quite so good. It stands at least 50 feet high, and 
at the ground forms a square ot 32 feet when measured through 
the centre, but the angles recede 6 feet 3 inches at each corner of 
the imaginary square, in consequence of the gradually diminish- 
ing basement on each facade. The building is placed with the 
greatest nicety east and west, north and south, as was shown by 
the small pocket compass which 1 had with me. The general 
form of the lower part is square for about one half of the height 
or 25 feet; above this it is round, but always preserving the plan of 
receding cornices. The centre of each facade of the upper or round 
part, on the north, east and south, is occupied by a false portal or 
window, over each of which grins the usual gorgon’s head with 
goggle eyes. On the corresponding western face is a narrow door- 
way, up to which are traces of a flight of brick built steps, now 
ruined and fallen awry, but it can be seen that their foot projected, 
on the ground, 8 or 1U feet beyond the general contour of the edi- 
fice. These steps must have been very steep, and indeed at very 
much the same angle as the present wooden stair case, which has been 
erected in their place for the accommodation of the curious who wish 
to inspect the upper part. This doorway is only »about 24 feet broad, 
its threshold and receding lintels are composed of squared slabs of a 
trachytic conglomerate or pudding stone, and the rest of brick. 
It conducts into an apartment in the centre of the upper part of 
the building, which is found to be a square 8 feet 6 inches each 
way, slightly built up at the corners, however, so as to make it in 
some degree octagonal. The walls are of smooth brick, and over- 
head gradually draw inwards, in inverted steps, each diminishing 
till they terminate in a small square in the apex, on the same prin- 
ciple as is observed in the stone temples of Chandi Sewu. In pass- 
ing inwards over the threshold, you go down three stone steps into 
the temple, and alight upon a small piece of floor. Opposite the door 
are traces ot a former altar, and on the north and south walls we can 
see where the line of brick work ran, so that this altar must have 
occupied half of the interior space. Whether any image ever oceu- 
pied this shrine it is now impossible to determine, since no vestiges 
of such remain. The altar indeed itself has disappeared, and a deep 
pit or well now occupies the centre of the floor of the building ; but 
from the appearance of the place, it is evident that the thirst of man 
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for hidden treasures has led to this rude excavation in recent times, 
the solid brick work having clearly been dug out with iron crow bars. 
Behind the supposed altar is now found an opening through the 
thick wall, into which I could just creep and look out at the 
eastern facade. If there was originally an opening here, it must 
have been much smaller than at present, as the sides are now rug- 
ged and uneven from the brick work having been pulled out. There 
are holes and marks which show that the doorway was once fitted 
with an appropriate means of closing it. 

In the centre of the lower part of the building, and thus nearly 
perpendicularly under the temple above described, is a quadrangu- 
lar chamber 5 feet 8 in. square and 9 feet in height, in the midst of 
the thick brick work, to which, when the temple was in its perfect 
state, there can have been no admittance. The same inquisitiveness 
which caused the floor of the temple to be quarried out, has led to 
an aperture being made, at the level of the ground, from the east- 
ern face, to this hidden chamber. The jagged opening was just 
large enough to allow me to creep into the dark recess, which I 
found tenanted by bats. The thickness of the brick work, from the 
outside, to this chamber is 1] feet 4 inches, and it must have been 
at a guess that the depredators broke into the place. : 

The building has been originally covered with ornamental devices, 
images and tracery cut into the brick.—These now are mostly oblite- 
rated and worn away, but in their place you can still detect figures of 
the cow and of human beings ; and round the lower part runs a border, 
upwards of a foot broad, representing tigers and fanciful flower work. 
It is my impression and belief that the whole building has been ori- 
ginally covered, both inside and out, with fine plaster. We know with 
what perfection the natives of India, even at this day, prepare and 
Jay on their Chunam plaster, polishing it till it rivals'the smoothness 
of marble. In the native provinces on the temples built of hewn 
trachyte rock may yet be found traces of their having been plastered 
over, more particularly at Chandi Sari near Kambanan ; how much 
more likely then is it, that the buildings of brick should have been 
similarly treated. On close examination I found, both inside the 
temple and out, small particles of plaster still adhering to the walls, 
and which I proved to be such by detatching it with the point of 
a penknife. These bits of plaster on the outside I discovered on 
the southern face, on some of the figures of men and beasts, where 
the insertion of the limbs formed sheltered crevices, 
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The representation of this temple given at page 51 of Raffles 2d. 
vol. of the history of Java, still answers correctly to the original, 
except that the regular dome is now broken up, and from the ground 
appears a ruined heap; the gorgon’s head over the doorway was 
also gone, leaving a vacant niche. As a building it thus remains 
pretty perfect, though the wear of centuries has not left it unscath- 
ed. The north eastern angle, the side next the sea, has suffered 
most from dilapidation ; here many bricks have fallen away, leav- 
ing others loose and crumbling. This is the point at which the 
building will eventually tumble, but as the whole is so compact and 
solid, this calamity may still be delayed for many a year. In the 
course of time, the earth appears to have worn and washed away 
from about the edifice to the depth of at least 17 inches, that being 
the height of the lowest ornamental border to the ground, the in- 
termediate space being occupied by eight courses of plain smooth 
brick. From this we may infer that none of the neighbourhing vol- 
canoes have, during the Jast five or six centuries, spread much tufa- 
ceous matter or ashes over this part of the country, and on the same 
grounds conclude that no very violent earthquake or disruption of 
strata has occurred, since Jabon still stands free of rents. The 
safety valves in the Ringgit, Lamongan, Semeru andBromo may 
account for this. 

As already observed, the temple of Jabon is a brick edifice; the 
only exception to this, besides the lintels and thresholds of the door- 
way, are lintel pieces lying over each of the false portals on the north, 
east and south. ‘These are all composed of a kind of pudding stone, 
hewn into shape for the purpose, and which already are crumbling 
on the surface with age, whereas the greater part of the neigh- 
bouring bricks are fresh and firm. The bricks are of the same large 
size as those found about the ruins of Majapahit, measuring 14 inches 
long by 83 inches broad and fully 2 inches thick. In the broken wall, 
I observed that the side of some of these bricks bore the marks of 
three fingers drawn along them when in a soft state, as is usual at 
this end of Java till the present day. ‘The object which now a days 
is assigned for making these grooves, is to give the mortar better 
hold of the brick. As in all other ancient buildings in Jaya, so also 
at Jaban, 10 mortar or visible cement has been used is the building ; 
the bricks all fit smoothly and evenly to each other, so that in most 
instances, the point of a penknife cannot be inserted between them. 
Whether any adhesive gum, glue or paste was originally used, re- 
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mains now amystery and conjecture. The arrangement of the bricks 
is not always attended to with equal care; in the interior you may 
often observe the joinings continuous and in one line through three 
or four courses. ‘ 

The temple of Jabon stands in the garden ground of the villagers, 
and at the distance of about 500 feet to the south west is found a 
smaller and apparently subordinate Chungkup, built also ornamen- 
tally of brick, but containing no internal temple or apartment, being 
as far as can be seen a solid monument. It is the same as repre- 
sented in Raffles’ vignette at page 63 and is about 20 feet high. It 
was reported to us that some brick remains existed a short way due 
west from the greater buildings, as well as some brick ruins of trifling 
importance a short distance to the southward ; night and rain how- 
ever coming on, we were obliged to make our retreat. 

To the origin or history of Jabon I could get no clew. ‘There 
the edifice stands, the wonder of the present generation of men! a 
monument of the skill and industry of a race, the memory of whom 
has long since passed into oblivion !—a dumb but lasting testimony 
of stirring scenes, and stirring beings, who have long slumbered the 
death of forgotten greatness! The appearance of the place ler is to 
the supposition that it has been used for some religious purpose. 
Perhaps the lower and secret closed chamber, was the depository 
of some sacred relic, to which, however fantastic and trifling, we 
know that the Hindus, more particularly the Budhists, attached great 
importance. ‘The small but nearly perfect temple at Singo Sari and 
the pyramidal building at Boro Bodur, both contain similar secret 
cells, and probably others may exist elsewhere, unknown to us. To 
what form of worship exactly Jabon was dedicated, it is now impossible 
to say, in the absence of allimages. A species of Siwaism, however, 
appears to have prevailed in the latter days of paganism in Java. 
In this uncertainty, any attempt to trace an origin in the derivation 
of a name must be made with great diffidence, the more so as in 
this case the place is as often pronounced Jabong as Jabon. 12 will 
however venture to suggest that ‘‘ Ja’’ (Clough 203) has the mean- 
ing of birth, production, and as such is allegorically one of the nu- 
merous names of Siwa and of Vishnu‘ Bhu’’ is a place of being or 
abode, also the earth; these with the addition of the idiomatic Poly- 
nesian an, would contract into ‘* Jabhon’—Siwa or Vishnu’s abode. 
It was reported to me, by Mr. Barneveld, that there existed in some 
of the cane fields in the neighbourhood, a large stone image, appa- 
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rently of one of these deities, and if the following derivation of the 
name of the whole province is correct, it will lend further likelihood 
to the idea. 

Prabala (Clough 442) much, great power or strength. 

Linga (Clough 607) the Phallus, or Siwa under that emblem,—or 
as the Javanese would pronounce it, Probolinggo. 

The only other antiquity of any moment, in this part of the coun- 
try, is found on the south east slope of Mt. Semeru ata distance of 
14 miles from Lamajang, near the village of Duku Penanggal, and 
is called Chandi Artapuri, and is also built of brick. (Tijdschrift voor 
Neerlands Indie 6 year No. 6. p. 379.) 

On the top of the Argopuro, the pinnacle of the Iyang mountains, 
Messrs Bosch and Zollinger, at a height of upwards of 9,000 feet, 
have lately discovered, on the site of an extinct crater, the remains 
of what appears to have been once a religious establishment. These 
consist of anumber of rude terraces, set round with stones and some 
enclosures also formed of unhewn stones. There is a sorby well 
walled up with stones and about six feet deep in the ground. 
The most extraordinary discovery in such an elevated and lonely 
place was that of a number of pots or jars, some broken, others 
whole. They stand about two feet high, have a mouth of about a 
foot wide, but belly out below; externally they are covered with a 
bluish glazing and have some ornamental work round the rim. No 
images were discovered. The controler Bosch was the first to visit 
the top of this mountain in the later end of 1844. (‘Tjdschrift, 8 
year No. 2. page 16].) 


(To be continued) 
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A SCHEME FOR REPRESENTING MALAYAN SOUNDS 
BY ROMAN LETTERS. 


By Joun Crawrurp, Esq., F.R.S. 


Srr William Jones’ well-known scheme for representing Asiatic 
sounds by Roman letters seems to me to be chiefly defective from at- 
tempting more than was practicable. Its basis was the Dewanagri 
alphabet, and the Arabic, but other Asiatic languages contain sounds 
not to be found in either, and such an alphabet as would comprehend 
the whole of them would, I am satisfied, extend to at least 100 cha- 
racters, and therefore be of intolerable length and prolixity. 

Every language, or at least every class of languages requires, in 
my opinion, a system for itself, and if the native alphabet assumed 
as a basis be comprehensive and correct, that is, have an invariable 
character for every sound in the language, and such character is re- 
presented by an unvarying Roman letter, the task is at once accom- 
plished. Such a scheme necessarily excludes the use of double let- 
ters to represent a simple sound, both as cumbrous and superfluous. 

The languages of the Archipelazo, in so far as the native p. “tion 
of them is concerned, contain no sounds that do not equally exist in 
the European languages, and which therefore, with very slight mo- 
difications may not be easily represented by single Roman letters. 
The Javanese alphabet, the most perfect of those of the Archipelago, 
has written characters, not only for every sound in the Javanese Jan- 
guage, but also for all the sounds in the other languages, with a few 
exceptions easily provided for. 

Taking, then, the Javanese alphabet as the foundation of the 
scheme, the consonants will be 22 in number, and as follows, b. C. 
d.‘d.f.g.h.j. k. 1. m.n. ht. h. p. r,s. t. *t. w. y. z. The letters b. 
k. 1]. m. n. p. r. and s. haying exactly the same sounds as in most of 
the European languages, require no remarks, except that a final k., 
and sometimes a. medial, are, in Malay and sometimes in Javanese, 
pronounced as if they were mere aspirates. 

The letter c. being redundant in the English system, and in it or 
the other languages, having, according to its position, two or more 
different sounds, I have selected it to represent a consonant for which 
there is a written character in nearly all the eastern alphabets. The 
sound is also of frequent occurrence in the European languages, but 
aukwardly represented by two or three consonants combined, and 
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which do not contain the elements of the sound. The English and 
Spaniards represent it by ch, the French by tch, and the Dutch by tj. 
The Italians represent it before the vowels e. and i. by the letter c., 
and I have adopted this to represent the sound universally, placing au 
orthographic mark over it, to obviate any ambiguity. 

The first d. in the series above given is a dental, and the second 
marked by a dot is a palatal. They are carefully distinguished by 
the Javanese, but not by the Malays although both be exhibited in 
the scheme of their alphabet. 

The letter f. as a native sound is unknown to the Malay and Java- 
nese languages, and is confined to a few of the ruder tongues. I give 
to the letter g. invariably, its hard sound. The letter h. represents 
the simple aspirate, and, for the most part, occurs, in so far as na- 
tive words are concerned, after a vowel,—in Malay and Javanese al- 
ways so. The letter j. represents a sound for which there is a cha- 
racter in all the native alphabets exactly corresponding to its Eng- 
lish pronunciation, but not to that of any other European nation. 
The Dutch represent it by dj, which do not contain the elements of 
the sound, besides being clumsy. 

The h with a dot represents a sound for which there is a charac- 
ter in all the languages of the Archipelago. It is the ng. of the 
European systems, and in the native languages is used as an initial, 
as well as a medial or final. After a vowel and closing a syllable it 
is represented in most of the alphabets by a dot over the consonant. 
The sound which I represent thus h, is taken from the Spanish or- 
thography in which it appears as a substantive letter. It occurs in 
the Spanish word Espana, it is the gn. of the French and occurs 
with us in such words as union, onion &c. 

In Malay and Javanese, there are two ts., a dental and a palatal, 
the first-_being of most frequent occurrence. 'The Javanese, but not 
the Malays, carefully distinguish them. I have marked the palatal 
with a dot as‘in the case of the palatal d. ‘The letter w. has exact- 
ly its English sound, and y. is our consonant of this name which the 
Dutch and Germans represent by j. The letter z., like f., as a na- 
tive sound, occurs only in a few barbarous and unwritten languages. 

The liquids or consonants which coalesce with other consonants are 
l, r. w. and y.,—the two first very frequently, and the two last rarely. 

The vowels of the Javanese alphabet, and they correspond exact - 
ly with the vocalic sounds of the Malay language, are six in number, 
and with one more will suffice to express all the vowels of all the lan- 
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guages of the Archipelago as far as we yet know them. They will 
be as follow: a. 4. e. é. i. 0. u. 

The vowel a. has no representative in the Javanese or any other 
alphabet of the Archipelago except as an initial, but it is understood 
to follow every consonant, unless supplanted by the mark of another 
vowel, or suppressed by a sign of elision. Its sound in the Malayan 
languages is exactly that which it usually has in all the European 
languages, except our own, as exemplified in the Italian word casa, 
a house. The sound 4. with an acute accent is intended to repre- 
sent a Malayan vowel which in the Javanese alphabet has a distinct 
mark. It is the u. of the Englisli words ‘* but” or “ cut’’. 

The vowel e. has a peculiar character in the Javanese, and, in- 
deed nearly all the other native alphabets. It has the sound which oc- 
curs twice in the Castilian word elevar, to raise. It is the ¢. informé 
of the French, and the unaccented e. of the Italians in the word legge. 
The é. with an acute accent represents a sound, frequent in the Sunda 
language, and some other little cultivated tongues, but it has no 
character in any native alphabet. It is frequent in the Celtic dia- 
lects, and approaches in sound to the French u. 

The sound of the native vowel represented by i. is the Italian one 
in the word Italia, and not the dipthong sound which we ourselyes 
whimsically give it. The o. has a distinct character in the Javanese 
alphabet. It is the o. chiuso of the Italians, and the o. which occurs 
in our word “ tone”. U has also its peculiar character in the Java- 
nese, and indeed, in all the other native alphabets. The letter is pro- 
nounced as in the Italian, Spanish and German, and it is the oe of 
the Dutch, the ou of the French, and the oo of the English. 

In writing native words, it is to be observed, that the vowel, ex- 
cept when long, and sometimes even then, is inherent in each Ara- 
bic consonant, as in the native systems. ‘lhe same is the case with 
i and u at the end of a word. 

The dipthongs are but three, ae. ai. and au. In the Javanese al- 
phabet, they have no peculiar characters to mark them, but are 
simply expressed by the sequence of the vowels which compose them. 
It may here be added that neither in the Javanese, nor any other al- 
phabet of the Archipelago, does there exist a distinction by express 
characters between long and short vowels as in the Dewanagti. 
They are long or short, or more correctly, accented or unaccented, 
according to their position in a word, and in the vast majority of 
words, the accent of bisyllables is on the first syllable, and of poly- 
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syllables on the penultimate. Indeed there are hardly a score of 
examples in the Malay or Javanese of the accent being on the last 
syllable. 

The system thus sketched would be sufficiently complete, if the 
paramount language, the Malay, had not been written, as it invaria- 
bly is, in an Arabian character ill suited to the purpose. The Ara- 
bian alphabet, imperfect in itself and even for its own part‘cular pur- 
pose, is preposterous when applied to the languages of the Archipe- 
lago, the genius of the prenunciation of which is far more at variance 
with that of the Arabic than of the languages of the south of Europe. 
It wants eight letters which the Javanese alphabet and the Malay 
language have viz. c. ‘d. g. a. fi. and ‘t, and it supplies their place by 
diacritical points over their respective cognates, while it has no 
less than 12 which no native alphabet possesses, and which, for the 
most part, are unpronounceable by the inhabitants of the Archipelago. 

The Malays cannot pronounce most of the peculiar consonants of 
the Arabian language, and have a repugnance even to several of the 
vowels. A few only, ambitious of some literary or religious distine- 
tion, ape an imitation of the Arabic pronunciation, and the multi- 
tude reduce the Arabic to the standard of their own enunciation, as 
we ourselves did in adopting the Norman- French portion of our lan- 
guage. 

The discordance which exists between the orthography and pro- 
nunciation of Arabian words adopted by the Malayan nations, makes 
it therefore necessary, in order to preserve the one and exhibit the 
other, to adopt a double system for every word. 

I represent in the following manner the Arabic letters which have 
no representatives either i in the languages or alphabets of the na- 
tions of the Archipelago g. hk kd ss.8t 2.21 give them 
in the order of the Roman alphabet, classing them with their cognate 
letters. 

The Arabian f. as I have stated before, occurs, as a native letter, 
only in the languages of a few of the ruder tribes. In the more cul- 
tivated it is almost invariably transformed into p. The ‘g marke 
ed by a diacritical point is the well-known Arabian guttural called 
ghain, and our Northumbrian r. Its native pronunciation is simply 
that of g. hard. The h. with a dot is the strong Arabian aspirate ; 
and to which there is no sound equivalent in the Malay languages. 
The k. thus marked is the guttural called kha, It is tue sound 
which is of such frequent occurrence in the Celtic and most of the 
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Teutonic languages, the German ch., the x. of the old, and the j. of 
the modern Spanish orthography. The k. with a single dot is a deep 
hard guttural which has no equivalent in any European language, 
and still less is there any approach to its sound in the Mala yan tongues. 
Both these letters have the native pronunciation of an ordinary k. 

The two letters 1, represented respectively, by a single and by a 
double diacritical mark are the 15th and the 17th of the Arabian 
alphabet, called by the Persians zad and za. ‘The Arabs, however, 
give to both a sound which approaches nearest to the double | in 
Welsh or Spanish. The Malayan nations pronounce them as a com- 
mon |.-—Of the three s. noted by different orthographic marks, the 
first is the swad of the Arabs, or 14th of the Arabian series, and the 
second the 4th Arabian letter, which the Arabs pronounce like our 
th aspirated, as in the word “thing”; but the Persians like an s. 
The Malays give to both letters the simple hissing sound of an or- 
dinary s. 

The third s. is the 12th letter of the Arabian series, the English 
sh, the French ch, the Dutch sj, and the German sch. With the 
Malayan nations it is, like the two letters which precede it, only a 
simple 8. ‘ 

The t. thus marked to distinguish it from the native palatal ‘¢, is 
the toe of the Arabs, but, in utterance the natives of the Archipela- 
go make no distinction between it, and an ordinary dental t. The 
z. without a diacritical mark corresponds with a sound which 
exists in some of the ruder languages of the Archipelago, but is un- 
known to the written ones now in use. It is the 11th letter of the 
Arabian series immediately following r, and distinguished from it 
only by a dot above it. The °z with a diacritical mark is the 9th 
of the Arabian series immediately following the letter d. and distin- 
guished from it only by the point. Both these letters are pronounc- 
ed in the same manner, and as an ordinary z. ‘They may indeed be 
said to be the only peculiar letters of the Arabs that can be pronoun- 
ced without much effort by the Malayan nations, but even these they 
not unfrequently convert into a j. 

The difficulty of rendering the Arabic vowels by Roman letters is 
still greater than of the consonants. Of the three vowels which form 
substantive, alif, wa and ya, the first alone invariably expresses one 
sound, which is that of the inherent a in the Hindu and insular al- 
phabets, but, as in these, it is for the most part expressed in the con- 
sonant, at the end of words, always. 
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With the letter wa, the power is not only that of two vowels u. and 
o, but also of the consonant w. Asa vowel, it may be invariably 
expressed by u, for the natives themselves do not always clearly dis- 
tinguish between the u and o. 

The letter ya is not only the two vowels e and i, but also the con- 
sonant y. Asa vowel I represent it invariably by its most frequent 
sound of i. In the Arabic Malayan alphabet, in order to distinguish 
the vowels from the consonants in the case of both letters now un- 
der consideration, a double letter is used at the beginning of words, 
which consists without distinction either of the letter, a. or the soft 
aspirate humza. I have no doubt that this was borrowed from the 
lost alphabet of the Malays, on which the Arabian scheme was form- 
ed, for it is analogous to the practise of the Javanese and other na- 
tive alphabets in which the vowel a is considered as a substantive, 
and its power changed by the application of the other vowel points. 
This native a is evidently represented by the Arabian alif aspirate 
which is never pronounced. - 

In the system adopted, therefore, the Arabic letters wa and ya will 
be represented, according to their position in a word, either by w. 
and y. as consonants, or u. and i. as vowels, just as v. and y. are 
sometimes made to serve with ourselves. 

The short vowels of the Arabic alphabet are noted by orthogra- 
phic marks, three in number, which represent, respectively, the 
sound which in the native alphabet I have given as 4,—that of e. or i., 
and that of o. or u. But these orthographic signs are hardly ever 
written, so that it is impossible to tell which of the vowels is to be 
expressed. I shall represent all of them by the vowel ashort, hav- 
ing the true sound as pronounced by the natives of the Archipelago 
as is done in dictionaries in the oriental character. 

There still remains one letter of the Arabic alphabet to be re- 
presented, the peculiar guttural vowel called ain. It is a substantive 
letter of the alphabet, and, according as the supplementary vowel 
marks are applied, it isa.e.i.oru. I distinguish it by a grave 
accent, leaving the sound for the explanatory word. ‘The natives 
treat it as an ordinary vowel without any attempt at a guttural pro- 
nunciation. 

The whole of the Roman letters necessary to represent the Ara- 
bico-Malayan alph abet will be 40 in number, and as follow a. 4. a. a 
b. &. d. ‘doe. 6 f. g. g. he ij. ke *k. keke ‘Vans 6 fe ooper. 
s. 5.8. t. ‘t. GU. W. y. z.‘Z. Itis fortunate, however, that this cum- 
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brous alphabet will not be very often called into use, for the actual 
number of Arabic words in the ordinary written language is not ve- 
ry considerable, and to the oral language, in which they are trifling, 
it has no reference. 

A very few examples will show how much better adapted the Roman 
letters are than the Arabic to the expression of the native sounds of 
the languages of the Archipelago. The Malay words bawa, to bring, 
and bai, odour, are in the latter represented by the very same let- 
ters. So are bunga a flower, and buang, to throw away, so are arti 
meaning, and arta, goods, both Sanskrit words, the word baganda, 
prince or highness, is written bgnd, that is without any vowel at all, 
although it contains three. 

I conclude with a few examples of the changes which Arabic 
words undergo in Malayan pronunciation. Kabar, news, becomes ka- 
bar, fak4r, to think, pikir, s4bab, cause, sabab in Malay and sawab 
in Javanese, rala leave or permission, lila, and wakt, time, waktu, f4- 
luli, to meddle, paduli. The more the language abounds in vowels 
the greater the havoc committed. M4jad, a mosk, become in Bugis, 
masigi, salam, peace, solon, barkat, a blessing, baraka, and kArtds 
paper, karotusa. The Arabic word wakt time, had been pretty ~;ell 
mutilated by the Malays and Javanese when they reduced it to 
waktu, but the Bugis thoroughly disfigure it when they make it 
watue. 
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AN ESSAY ON CORAL REEFS AS THE CAUSE OF 
BLAKAN MATY FEVER, AND OF THE FEVERS 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE EAST, 


By Roserr Litre, Esq. Surgeon, 


Late Demonstrator of Anatomy at the Argyle Square School of 
Medicine, Edinburgh, &c. 





PART II. 


ON CORAI REEFS AS A CAUSE OF THE FEVER OF THE 


ISLANDS NEAR SINGAPORE, 


In the first part of this paper a general description has been given 
of the topography of Singapore, and certain conclusions arrived at; 
amongst others, that Singapore island is favoured with a climate at 
once pleasant and salubrious, where the sun never scorches, nor the 
rain ever deluges, where the temperature is equal, high, though not 
intense, never varying one month with another more than one dee 
gree, subject to very slight diurnal vicissitudes, never rising above 
87° 4’, nor falling below 74° 7’. Like all tropical regions the atm os- 
phere holds much moisture in solution, which easily falls on the 
slightest changes in the electric condition or temperature of the at- 
mosphere, giving us an yearly average of 180 rainy days, and a fall 
of 91 inches of rain. ‘The winds we have seen to be most surpris- 
ingly regular, the north east monsoon blowing one-half of the year, 
and the south west monsoon the other half. In addition to these 
regular general winds, we have the local land and sea breezes. By 
all of these, the atmosphere is kept in continual motion, through 
which, with the quantity of moisture in solution, the sun’s rays are 
so tempered in their effects that little inconvenience is felt from ex- 
posure to them ; 80 unlike India in that respect, is this favoured is- 
land. 

The geological formation of the island conduces to the health of 
the inhabitants; for by the numerous small rivers, all extra rain is 
carried to the ocean as soon as it falls. The surface soil is light and 
porous, and the majority of the marshes being under tidal influence, 
fevers are not to any extent generated, though a few undrained in- 
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land marshes of fresh water are still the seats of fever; but the town 
itself, in which are 30,000 inhabitants, is as free from endemic fever 
as the most salubrious spot in this wide world’s creation. This is 
attributed by Crawfurd to the free ventilation that exists, but we 
have shewn that where houses have been built on the sides of hills, 
a short distance from town and close to fresh water swamps, the freer 
ventilation of these localities has not saved their inhabitants from 
fever. Ventilation, when complete, will diminish the intensity of 
malaria, and when imperfect will increase it ; but malaria will never 
be generated from the imperfection of ventilation. The statistic 
tables of the Hospitals prove incontestably, that the town is singu- 
larly exempt from remittent or intermittent fever of a severe type. 
In four years not one inmate of the jail died from fever, though 
1447 were incarcerated during that time ; and in the "different hos- 
pitals during 4 years, from 1195 cases of fever of different types, 
only 31 deaths occurred, and these can be traced in almost every 
instance to cases where the infection had been received in other 
places, as at Blakang Mati, Batavia, and to ship-wrecked crews, 
who have been received into the hospital while labouring under fe- 
ver. 2 

In addition, the experience of all the medical men who have prac- 
tised in Singapore can be adduced in favor of the fact, that from 
the climate of the town they cannot trace one case of ende- 
mic remittent fever. Great must therefore be the astonishment 
of all, as it was mine, to learn that within 2 miles of the town there 
is a spot so deadly in its climate, that he who lives there but for a 
short time, is sure to be cut off with fever. This place is alluded to 
by Crawfurd as a beautiful and romantic spot which is land-locked, 
and where fevers and dysentery are sufficiently frequent amongst the 
Malay settlers, who occupy it. This spot is called New Harbour 
by Crawfurd, but erroneously, for it is Blakéng Matf near New 
Harbour. This Bl4kéng Mati is a small island about 2 miles to the 
west of Singapore town, lying not } of a mile from Singapore Is- 
land, its length is 23 miles, and breadth 3 ofa mile, and it contains 
about 400 square acres. It is completely cleared of jungle. It 
may be said to be of an irregular triangular shape, having 3 hills, 
and betwixt each a valley. The highest hill is called Bukit Serépong 
(Flag Staff hill), the others have no names. Betwixt the first and 
second hill is a valley and a river with an arm of the sea entering 
for some distance into the land. There are 3 villages, Blakaéng 
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M&ti, Serépong, and Ayer Bandéré. The inhabitants are of 3 
classes, Bugis who inhabit Blakang Mat{ and Ayer Bandéré, and 
detached houses on the hill; Malays who inhabit Seripong; anda 
few Chinese in Blakéng Mati. The Island is skirted by mangroves, 
and covered with pineapples and fruit trees, principally Jack, Chum- 
padak, and Guava. 

Let the reader now turn to chart No. 1. fig. a, on Blakang Mati, 
and he will observe that kampong Ayer Bandér, is situated at the 
foot of Bukit Serapong, which is about 308 feet in height, and rises 
rather precipitously on the east. 1t was used as a signal station 
for vessels until two years ago, when the signal staff was removed 
to the Island of Singapore, on account of the unhealthiness of the 
former station. The hill is almost conical and covered with pine- 
apples, and a few fruit trees, At its base, where the convicts and su- 
perintendents of the signals resided at night, and where atone time 
about 60 Bugis were located, there is an irregular flat about 200 
yards in length ; on one side bounded by the hill, on the other by 
the beach, at each extremity about 20 yards indepth from the beach 
to the hill, and in the centre about 80. During my residence in 
Singapore, now 8 years, this locality has been considered eminently 
unhealthy, and various reports have reached those living in the 
town, of the numerous deaths in its scanty population. But as on- 
Jy natives were attacked and died, Europeans not living there, but 
little attention was paid to the remarkable fact, that so near 
to one of the healthiest stations in India where remittent fever was 
not known, there should be an island where remittent fever was en- 
demic to such an extent that every one who resided there, however 
short the time, was attacked, and so sevete in its type, that nearly all 
who were attacked died. Of the 3 men, and a superintendent who 
were attached to the Flag Staff, three fourths regularly died off ; but as 
these men were only convicts, they continued to be regularly sacrificed 
to the carelessness of those who ought to have examined into such 
wholesale manslaughter, nor perhaps, would these disastrous facts 
have been noticed, if it had not come at last to this state, that 
they could not get men to live there. Then, but not till then, was 
the flag staff removed. To shew that I have not exagyerated 
aught, I beg to give the following extract from a letter of the Re- 
sident Councillor at Singapore, to the Governor, dated 27th. Janu- 
ary 1845 No. 109. Para. 2d. “(at Biakan Mati) of late the casual- 
** ties have been quite appaling, Shaik Cassim who was employed 
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“asa peon at Blékén MAti, died in June last after a months resi- 
“dence. He was succeeded by Hingon whodied in August; his suc- 
‘‘ cessor Cadoo Mera died in September, and again Bera Gajee died 
“in November, the latter individual had for several years been em- 
‘‘ ployed in the Arsenal, and recently discharged consequent on the 
*‘ transfer of the ordinance department to Fort St. George. The 
‘‘ climate appears to be of that baneful character as to prove fatal 
‘to Europeans as well as natives.” The climate, as this extract says, 
is as pernicious to Europeans as to the natives, for, on consulting 
my notes, I find the following taken from the victim himself. Mr 
Spicer while at Lombok in 1835 had the fever of that place, a pure 
remittent, which returned upon him several times, but he considered 
himself at last quite relieved of it, when in November 1842 he was 
appointed to the signal station at Blakang Méti. He had been 
there 14 days only, when he was attacked with the fever, which 
lasted one month, and under which he nearly succumbed. A sai- 
lor who was with him, was similarly attacked, and died. During 
the time of Mr. Spicer’s stay on the island, he slept at the bottom 
of the hill. 

Having in common with others heard of the uncommon fa. “ity 
amongst the natives and strangers, who sojourned there for a limit- 
ed time, I made many inquiries of the medical men who had been re- 
sident in Singapore tor a longer time than I had, but, saving the 
fact of its being very unhealthy, they could not furn’sh me with any 
information. J] had on several occasions visited the island, but as 
my object was amusement, I touk no heed of the place. But the 
cxtraordinary circumstance of having such a fatal spot so near to 
Singapore town, kept possession of my mind, and determined me at 
last to investigate the place to ascertain the cause of the fever. 

Before proceeding iu this investiyation, I will briefly deseribe in 
a note, to which I beg the attention of the reader, the two forms of 
fever that are met with in this locality, and which are identical, in 
all particulars, with the same forms in other places, as the west coast 
of Sumatra, Batavia, Dilli, Lombock, &c., only differing in intensi- 
ty and the idiosyncracy of the patients.* 


* Batavia fever, West Coast of Sumatra fever, Jungle fever, Remittent 
fever and Dimam Kapiélu of the Malays are all synonymous. The 
symptoms may be said to be, at first, sl'ght headache, occasional rigors, 
pain in the small of the back and thighs, restlessness, skin of hands and 
feet dry, tongue generally dry and brown in the centre, Slight thirst, fever 
felt principally at night, but not seyere, loss of appetite, flatulent abdomen, 
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The reader having perused the note will now be able to follow 
me in my investigations on the fever of Blékéng Mé&tf. On June 


much distended, skin of the body dry, hot and rough, countenance anxious, 
eye sunken, and often as if glazed. The patient seldom complains, gene~ 
rally when asked how he is, says “ pretiy well,” but when pressed, com= 
plains of great prostration of strength, and shews great apathy as to his 
fate. These symptoms increase in force, the headache is constant, at night 
there is often delerium and shortness of breathing, the tongue becomes dry 
and covered with a thick dark crust, the lips are dry, articulation from the 
latter causes is not distinct, the countenance shews more of the peculiar 
anxious cast. The eye is more sunk and has lost-all its brightness, com- 
plete prostration of strength exists, the pulse is small, quick and compres- 
sible, varying from 110 to 120. Theskinis dry and rough, sometimes it 
becomes yellow, vomiting occasionally occurs, diarrhoea is as often pre- 
sent as costiveness. The patient can be roused by & question asked in a 
loud voice and if thatis, how do you feel? “ better,” may be the answer. 
Do you feel any pain? “ No” is generally returned. This state continues, 
when the patient may be noticed to breathe a little heavily, a slight convul~ 
sive motion is observed in the limbs, and presently all is quiet, the soul 
having returned to Him who gaveit. The principal symptoms are; im- 
mediate and excessive prostration of strength, an anxious countenance, 
great restlessness, dry tongue, very slight remission of fever, which is 
generally at its height at night; witha want of acute symptoms, and an 
apathy as to his fate on the part of the patient. Ifany organ is more af- 
fected than another, it is the head, hence the Malay name for the disease 
is Dimam Kapiélu, derived from dimam fever and Kapala the head, but 
all the post mortem investigations that 1 have witnessed never disclosed 
any organ in particular so much affected in appearance as to be consider— 
ed the cause of death. The duration of the disease is seldom more than 
9 days, it may be extended to 21, but generally '7 to 9 days may be said 
to be the mean of its duration in fatal cases; relapses are of frequent oc- 
currence, complete remission from all fever is seldom to be looked for, 
as in one-half of the recoveries it passes into intermittent fever before 
complete restitution to health takes place. The mortality in the hospitals 
here was in 4 years 23 in 79 cases, a 37, of those attacked. This is a fa- 
vorable return, from the circunstance that in this fever the longer the du- 
ration of the disease the better is the prognosis, and the majority ofthe pa- 
tients in the Hospitals having been attacked previous to their arrival in 
Singapore, had outlived the most dangerous epoch of the complaint. 
The disease is never sensibly developed immediately on the malaria hav- 
ing taken effect on the constitutiou of the patient, from 3 to 21 days may 
elapse, generally 7 to 10. Ships from Batavia in the favorable monsoon have, 
to all appearance, left with a healthy crew, and not till they had anchored 
in the Singapore roads has the fever broken out amongst thecrew. The other 
day a brig left Batavia with her men to appearance quite well; 10 days 
after, the Carpenter was takenill on a Wednesday. | saw him onthe Wed- 
nesday fullowing, for the first time, and found him suffering under Ja- 
va fever, but not in my opinion of aseverctype 1! ordered him Quin- 
nine with wine, to be given every 3 hours ; but from some cause or another, 
on the part of those on board, the medicine was not administered, and 
when I saw him on the morning after, he was much worse, only having 
sufficient vitality to swallow some brandy and Quinine, when he expired. 
In the contrary monsoon vessels from Java have the crews aiacked on 
the voyage, which generally lasts 21 to 30 days. Great mortality of course 
occurs, from which cause many vessels have been wrecked. Four or 
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the Ist. and 6th. 1847, in company with Mr. J. R. Logan, I visi- 
ted Blakéng M4ti for the purpose of investigating the causes of fe- 
ver there. We landed in the bay marked A, called by the natives 
Ayer Bandéré. The hill, the most prominent object on landing, is 
composed of an iron clay stone, masses of which have rolled down, 
and lie upon the beach. The soil of the flat below is the same with 
the hill. During the rains close to the foot of the hill a little fresh 
water may collect, but not to such a degree as to entitle it to the 
name of a marsh. and that has been of late years drained; indeed 
the whole extent of the flat, 200 yards long, 80 deep in the centre 
and 20 at each extremity, precludes the possibility of such a small 
extent of ground causing anything like the fever endemic there. No 
jungle covers this spot, and with the exception‘ of a few cocoanut 
trees and jacks the only living plants are the Hypomia Percapria, 
Stachytarphita Indica, Beyopbryllum Callycinum, a species of Pte- 
rocarpus, a plant of the genus Lenecio, a bulbous orchide, and in 
abundance the Maloertoma Malabrithica, and a species of Cypera- 
cex, with the Myrtys lomentosa. Within a stones throw almost, is 
the island of Pulo Brani, and yet a little further is Singapore. At 
each extremity of this low ground, the beach is as it were exte ded 
into two horns which are covered with mangrove trees, and give it 
a half moon appearance. 

At this time the signal staff establishment had been removed, and 
only a few inhabitants remained, natives of the Celebes and known 


five years ago an English vessel would have been lost, if succour had not 
been given, 4 of the crew having died, or were laid up from this fever. As 
a general rule however I have noticed that as the intensity of the malaria, 
(shewn by the degree of feyer) so is the shortness of the interval that 
elapses ere the disease is developed. Another conclusion which I should 
say is established (as far as my expcrience enables me to judge, ) is, that 
this fever is not in the slightest degree contagious. What it may be when it 
becomes epidemic in other localities, wherc it is endemic, 1 cannot pretend 
to Say. 

Intermittent fever, or Dimam Kora of the Malays, from Dimam, fe~ 
ver and Kora the spleen, requires no description of its symptoms. It 
seems to be produced from the same causes as remittent fever, and 
these causes are principally malarious. Whether intermittent fever can 
be produced from mere vicissitudes of weather in a previously healthy 
body, without the intervention of malarious influence, is, I consider, still 
an open question. The same marsh I have scen give rise to intermittent 
fever in one person, and remittent in another. I have often seen remittent 
feyer ending in intermittent. Medical writers have testified that remittent 
fever may have originally commenced with intermittent. I can believe it,’ 
but have not seen it. The prognosis of this Lype of fever is very favorable 
in Singapore. In 967 cases of intermittent fever entered in the various 
Hospitals in Singapore in 4 years, 12 deaths only occurred. 
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as the Orang Bugis of Wadju. In one house we found two men 
and two women afflicted with fever of a remittent type, merging 
into intermittent, 3 children were subject to intermittent fever, 
(Dimam Kora) although at the moment I was there they were 
not labouring under a paroxysm. The only inmates of the house 
who were unafflicted were 2 children under two years old. In 
another house, also inhabited by Bugis, were 3 men, 3 women, 
and 3 children, all had a most sickly appearance, and in spite of the 
good features and fine eyes of the women, they looked gastly; all 
have had intermittent fever, .1d one child died lately of remittent 
fever (Dimam Kapiélu) after 14 days sickness. In this house as 
well as the other, all the inmates, men, women, and children, ex- 
cept the two just mentioned, had enlarged spleens. Close to this 
house is a sandy promontory which forms one of the horns of the 
bay, extending into the sea to the distance of &0 yards from the 
beach and covered with mangroves. On this spot some time ago 
18 Chinamen lived, occupied in collecting and burning coral, which 
abounds on each side. Of these 18, the Bugis told us 12 had died of 
the fever and the rest had left for Singapore in fear and horror. In 
June 1847, 4 houses remained tenanted where there had been 
10 to 12; while in May 1848 of the four only two remained. 
The remains of houses are still pointed out by the inhabitants that 
are left, while they can distinctly enumerate bow many of theic 
friends were cut off in this year ai.d that. In other island during 
the course of my enquiries amongst the natives concerning fever, 
the frequent answer was, “if you want to find that, go to Blakéng 
Mat{,” which seems to have been one of the first places where the 
Bugis settled, being near New Harbour, the original settlement of 
the Malays on Singapore. In all the other islands amongst the 
Bugis, every family can tell of one or two of its members, who have 
left their bones on that fatal spot. Its very name betrays its cha- 
racter, a village on the other side of the hill being called Blakang 
Métf, on account of its being situated, behind the place of the dead. 
In contrasting the living with the dead, the latter have a fearful pre- 
ponderance, 3 of those who have lived there have there died of fever, 
and not one has escaped the fiery ordeal, though some lave pass- 
ed through it, scathed and impaired for ever. In fact, on contrast. 
ing this small spot of ground with all the other localities that I 
have heard, or read, or seen, to it must be conceded the awful su- 
periority of having in a smaller extent of territory an endemic fever, 
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of greater virulence, and more fatal in its results, than that of any 
recorded spot. 

Having shewn the singular unhealthiness of this locality, my 
next object will be to point out the cause, or causes, of such un- 
healthines-. The reader must bear in mind the locality, that it 
is a flat piece of ground about 200 yards in length, 20 yards in 
depth, at each extremity, and 80 in the centre, that a hill of 308 
feet rises abruptly behind, while in front there is the beach and a 
low shelving coral reef, on the southern extremity of the small bay 
there is a promontory of sand, partially covered with mangrove trees. 
The height and abruptness of the hill and the proximity of the 
houses to its base, prevent the south west monsoon from being felt 
by the inhabitants; the same causes also prevent any malarious 
influence being brought from the greater part of the island, which 
lies under the influence of the south west monsoon. The winds 
during the N.W. monsoon are those only, that can from a distance 
bring any malarious influence, and they blow over the sea, Singa- 
pore island, and the island of Pulo Brani. Singapore island is most 
healthy, and therefore from it nothing of a malarious nature can be 
obtained. The island of Pulo Brani of small size is compose \ of 
dry iron clay stone with deep water close to the beach in the greater 
part of its circumference, and is without a foot of fresh water marsh, 
and little or no mangrove, besides the inhabitants are comparatively 
healthy, occasionally subject to epidemic fever, but decidedly having 
no endemic, (the reason of this epidemic will be explained hereaf- 
ter.) This fever locality being land-locked and prevented from re- 
ceiving exterior influences towards the S.W. and nothing presenting 
itself in appearance in the N.E. to account for the disease, the lo- 
cality itself must be searched for a cause. Its inhabitants differ in 
no respect from those of other islands, they are as I have said, Bu- 
gis and of that tribe known as the Bugis of Wadju.* They are 


* As arace they are much superior to the Malays, their features are re- 
gular and open, their face more inclined to an oval, their eyes are large and 
dark, their nose more elevated. The women have generally oval faces, 
noses inclined to a Grecian mould. The alae by no means separated, and 
distended as with the Malays. Their eyes are large, dark, and lustrous ; 
their expressions are soft, and gentle ; and their figures arein many instances 
perfect, even to a critical eye. One great blemish, is however invariably 
seen, which to the lover of European beauty, wolud destroy every other 
charm, and that is their teeth, which, when the females arrive at the age of 
womanhood, are filed close to the gums, and the small part of the crown of 
the tooth that remains is constantly kept in a reddish-black state by chew- 
ing the siri, betel and chunam &@c. The women have seldom more than 
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well to do in the world, compared to similar classes of natives ; 
their wages or profits being greater, their food better, and their 
houses and clothing superior to the natives amongst whom they 
live. In the first part of this paper, I have stated my belief that 
the consequences of extreme poverty powerfully induce those sub- 
ject to it, to receive malarious impressions. In this locality, as 
poverty cannot be said to exist amongst its inhabitants to such an 
extent as to aid in the developement of fever, it cannot therefore be 
considered as the cause of the disease, supposing I allowed poverty 
and its concomitant evils to be one of the causes of fever, which I 
do not. As no causes exist, as far as we can see, external to the lo- 
cality, to engender this fever, and as the physical comforts of the 
natives are equal if not superior to the same classes inhabiting other 
islands as Pulo Sikra, Pulo Sikejang, islands of known salubrity, the 
field of causation is reduced to very narrow limits indeed. The 
first idea that occurred to me as likely to be the cause of the fever, 


3 to 5 children, all of whom they rarely rear; they have a singular custom 
of suckling all their children one after another, so that a Bugis mother is 
never relieved from the duties of a nurse. I have secna baby of 12 months, 
a child of two years, and another of 4 suckling from the same mother, one 
after another, In habits they are verygregarious. Where there are families, 
two or three generally live in one house; where there are old, or young men, 
8 or 4generally do the same Their houses are butlt in the Malay fashion 
on posts elevated 5 or 6 feet above the ground. The roof is made with at- 
taps of the Nipa Palm, which also form the sides. The floor is generally 
composed of slips of Nibong, or the wild Pinang tree laid loosely on, through 
the interstices of which all the water and filth fall into the space below, 
which is generally enclosed so as to form a Store room, and poultry yard. 
The occupation of the Bugis near Singapore is generally a combina tion of 
pine-apple planters and fishermen. Wherever one of that nation places 
his house, he plants cocoanuts, andsome other fruittrees. From their pine= 
apples which grow in abundance, and which are sold on an average at the 
rate of 3 to 400 per dollar, and from the fish which they sell at the neigh- 
bouring market of Singapore, the Bugis settlers can live well, and clothe 
themselves well, their receipts generally averaging one third more than 
the average wages of Singapore. The women contribute their mite, and 
not a small one, to the general profits. Their cloths, called Sarongs, 
woven of gold and silk, are raiments for princes, while their coaser articles 
of manufacture are celebrated for their durability. In religion they are 
Islamites, which denies them the use of wines and spirits, but they make 
up for it, by a driok made from the pulp of the pine- apple by allowing it to 
ferment. This liquid must be drunk in the first stage of fermentation or 
it becomes very soon acid; it is pleasant and cxhilarating, but it scems to 
have a strong purgative property, as they invariably steep in it some of the 
bark of the Poco Nerei, a tree generally found amongst mangroves, which 
counteracts the tendency to Diarrhea. Jollifications from the indulgence 
of this fermented juice of the pine apple are not of frequent occurence, 
only happening when friends long separated mect again, or on great fes~ 
tiyal days, the juice never being kept prepared in the house, 
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was the existence of a fresh water marsh ; but no swamp of that 
description exists, except what a heavy shower of rain might occa- 
sionally form, with the decomposition of a few graminacess and cy- 
peracete that grow on the soil, but to suppose that g@ould be the 
cause of this formidable endemic, would be the same as to imagine 
that a bucket of water spilt in front of a house could create a dan- 
gerous sickness amongst its inmates. But in other parts of the is- 
Jand there are marshes, and fresh water marshes too, but these are 
so placed, that if they were the cause of the fever in this Ayer Ban- 
déra, the sickly season would be in the S.W. monsoon and not in the 
N.E. which is the sickly season, as the winds during the N.E. mon- 
soon do not blow over the marshy part of the island. In addition 
the Flag Staff hill forms an effectual barrier. But to remove all 
doubts, I, on several occasions, visited these wet localities, for marshy 
they can scarcely be called. On the first of June with Mr. L. I 
erossed to a village called Serapong, about 3 of a mile from the fe- 
ver locality, but separated by the slope of the hill and mangrove 
trees. The inhabitants of the village are Malays, and are in number 
about 50. The houses are built on the gentle slope of a hill near 
its base, at the foot of the hill a lively clear stream of fresh ater 
is seen flowing gently to the neighbouring creek, into which it emp- 
ties itself. To the south of this village a part of the ground is ra- 
ther flat, and contains many fresh water springs. This, in the wet 
season, forms the only marshy ground on the island, but which in its 
whole extent cannot be more than 10 to 20 acres. If any were to 
buffer from this marsh, it would be the people of this village of Se- 
rapong, but attend to what they say. ‘They have had a few cases of 
fever occuring amongst them, principally Dimam Kora, or inter- 
mittent fever, at present two are so afflicted, one of whom, a child, 
J examined and found the spleen a little enlarged. They have had 
cases of Dimam Kapiélu, which runs into Kora, but not for years, 
never had a death from fever, all the inhabitants have a yigorous 
healthy look, a great contrast to the yellaw wretched and sickly ¢aun- 
tenances of those living near the Flag Staff station. In April 1848, 
about 9 months after my first yisit, I found that the villagers had 
lately been suffering from intermittent fever, owing to the almost un- 
precedented wet season, but no Dimam Kapiélu, or remittent fe- 
yer, had carried off one victim. Here then is marshy ground which 
during or after a wet season produces fever of an intermittent type, 
and in a few instances of a remittent, running into intermittent, but 
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which, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant in the village, has not 
occasioned one death. Would I therefore be authorised in concluding 
that it is the cause of a fever endemic 2 of a mile distant, of so 
deadly a character as to carry off 3th of those attacked, and change 
a pleasant, and to the eye a salubrious spot into a perfect charnel 
house, and that in spite of the aforesaid distance, and a hill which 
prevents all breezes which pass on the one, impinging on the other. 
Fully concedirg the malarious character of fresh water marshes, 
which I have shewn to be sure and consistent generators of fever, 
the existence of this limited marsh would nevér account for the 
deadly character of Blakang Mati fever, and never could be offered 
as an explanation of the causes of that fever, from the impossibili- 
ties which exist to its influence extending so far. The only, and last 
explanation, that has been offered to account for the generation of 
this fever is, the decomposition of the pineapples, which are grown 
in great abundance on this island. This explanation has been given 
as the cause of this fever in an official report by one of the Honorable 
Compary’s medical officers, and as it is an opinion held by many 
others, itis therefore deserving of investigation. ‘The island of Bla- 
kéng Mati is one vast pinery, supplying the market of Singapore 
with this delightful and refreshing fruit; when ripe it passes soon in- 
to fermentation and emits a sharp, acid, and most unpleasant odour, 
creating a sensation of disgust and nausea, too frequently felt in 
Singapore town, from the great want of entire cleanliness. This has 
evidently originated the idea, that, if the refuse of afew can create 
such a nuisance, an island like Blakang Mati must certainly be un- 
healthy, where at least 200 acres are covered with the fruit. But 
on examining the island I found another instance of how plausible 
a theory may be, but when subjected to examination, how flimsy 
and faulty it may become. 

In the first place no decomposition like to what occurs in Singa- 
pore streets exists on the Island, as the natives cut the pines inva- 
riably before they are quite ripe, and those that are ripe, and unno- 
ticed by the cultivators, are food for the wild pigs that abound on 
the island. The leaves and stalk are most difficult of decomposition 
as I have seen from experience, having on a small piece of ground 
a number of wild pineapple plants, which I have been under the 
necessity of burning, as I find it almost impossible to get them to 
decompose sufficiently fast. In walking over the island am dst thou- 
sands of pineapples, you will notice very little vegetable mould, and 
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no vegetable matter in that stage of decomposition which a habitual 
observer of marshes knows to be capable of generating malaria ; nei- 
ther is there any odour of decomposition, but every thing is dry and 
to the senses salubrious. This assertion of mine in contradiction to 
that of good and grave authorities, is borne out by facts. The vil- 
lage of Serépong, which we have had under examination, is situated 
as it were betwixt two hills, on the slopes of which nothing else but 
pineapples grow, and the fever, as we have shewn, is not endemic 
in that village. On the 6th of June, 1847, after examining the lo- 
cality of Ayer Bandera, where the fever is endemic, we ascended 
the hill to the height of about 46 to 50 feet and came to a house 
about 60 yards from the mangrove swamp and about 4 of a mile 
from the place where we started. In this house were 2 men, 2 women, 
and 2 children, who had been sick, but were now quite well; their ap- 
pearance was not unhealthy. After skirting the hill for a short dis- 
tance, we descended into a valley, in which were 3 houses, partially 
open to the sea, but shut out to a great extent by mangrove trees; 
in one house were 13 people, an old man was sick and had been so 
for 10 years, but not with fever; in the 2 other houses were 3 or 4 
persons who were quite well. These houses were surrounded “vy 
pineapples, and though situated in a valley, yet was it so narrow as 
to act as a drain, and carry off immediately tu the sea all the rain 
that fell. From this we ascended to the hill through pineapples 
and champada trees, and so crossed to the other side of the island. 
Before rounding the hill we came to a house inhabited by 3 old 
people, who were quite well and had never been sick; they were 
surrounded on all sides with pineapples On rounding the hill we 
came to another house with the sea in front and below. The old 
man who lived there had lost in 30 years eleven of his friends in 
this house, and he alone of all his family lived to tell the tale. This 
must strike the reader as remarkable, as it did us, that where the 
houses were land locked, no fever shewed itself, but no sooner did 
we reach one that was exposed to the influence of the sea, than we 
found fever to be prevalent on that spot. In other parts of this Is- 
land where the Bugis cultivate the pines and place their houses at a 
distance from the sea, or better still interpose a hill, or cluster of 
trees, we invariably found them free from fever. In April 1848 I 
visited the only remaining unexamined house in the island in com- 
pany with Mr. Lobb, and found in it 5 men who had lived there 3 
years, without an attack of fever. One had enlarged spleen, but 
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this he said was of an old-date, and this house was surrounded by 
pineapples. From the island of Blakang Mati we proceeded to a 
neighbouring one called Pulo Sikejang, ascended the hill through 
pineapples, found one house with one inhabitant; he had no fever 
and never had any. After walking } of a mile through pineapples, 
we made a precipitous descent, and reached the bottom of a rich 
and narrow valley, in which near the sea were 2 houses and 5 inha- 
bitants; all were well at present, but one had ebout a year ago an at- 
tack of intermittent fever, but no remittent cases had ever appeared 
among them. The next island is situated about 12 miles from Sin- 
gapore town and about 14 miles from the western extremity of the 
island of Singapore. It is called Pulo Pisee, there is one abode in- 
habited by six Chinaman, who are charcoal burners, all appeared 
healthy and they declared they never had fever, though the island 
is covered in every direction, even to the water’s edge, with pine- 
apples. 

Near to this island is one called Sikra not much inferior in size 
to Blikang Mati, and covered entirely with pine-apples. Surround- 
ing the island is a belt of mangroves, but no other tree is to be found 
on the island, saving a few fruit trees. These are scattered in va- 
rious parts of the island, near to 6 houses inhabited by Bugis, who 
are from 30 to 40 in number. I made there a most minute exami- 
nation, and the result was that not one had contracted fever while 
on the island, and some had lived there for 20 years, others former- 
ly lived in Blakéng M4&tt, and while these contracted fever but lost 
it after a short residence on this island. I might multiply such 
proofs of the innocuous nature of pine-apple plantations, until the 
subject became tiresome, but enough of evidence has I think been 
produced to shew that the fever on the island of Bla4kang Mati, can- 
not be said to arise from the decomposition of the pine-apple: and 
now we have exhausted the supposed causes, and shewed that none 
of them can account for the fever, nor for any fever; in short I may 
say that we have brought forward all the causes that land can pro- 
duce, and in my humble opinion, have proved that not one of the 
causes is competent to account for the appaling mortality which re- 
sults from the endemic fever of that spot of the island of Blikang 
MAti called Ayer Bandéré. It now remains for me to explain my 
theory, which is the subject of this essay, and which, to the best of 
my belief, is original. At least I am ignorant that it has ever been 
broached. I haye examined all the medical works and periodicals 
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which I have access to, including the able B. and F. Medical Re- 
view from its commencement to its termination, and cannot find that 
Coral Reefs have ever been hinted at, as a cause of fever. I have 
therefore been most anxious to obtain sufficient proofs, before giving 
it to the public, for well I know that my profession is a jealous one 
of aught that is new, and views with suspicion what has been over- 
looked, and is for the first time brought to notice. It is now more 
than twelve months, since I was convinced of the truth of my theo- 
ry, and during these past twelve months, I have not concealed my 
ideas ; but to every medical man with whom I have come in contact, I 
have stated them and given my proof, begging him to furnish me if 
he could with any additional testimony or refutations. I have espe- 
cially directed the attention of the medical officers of Her Majesty’s 
Navy to the subject, as it is one of importance, especially to those 
who visit Borneo, as I am convinced many valuable lives would have 
been saved on board H. M. Ships “ Agincourt,” “ Iris,” and “ Co- 
lumbine’’, if this theory had been known, and advantage taken of 
that knowledge in the selection of proper stations. 

On landing at Ayer Bandéra on the island of Blakéng Maéti on 
the Ist of June, 1847, with Mr. Logan, it so happened that it» “g 
low water , and as we stepped from the boat on shore, we could not 
but remark what an extensive coral reef was before us, and as we 
walked on it my attention was attracted to the delicate live coral 
which we crushed below our feet, and to the Zoophytes which covered 
other masses of coral, or over whose slimy surface we stept. Hay- 
ing reached the sandy beach I turned to look at the extent of the reef, 
and my sense of smell was assailed with a most disagreeable odour, 
when the thought struck me that as every inch of the mass before me 
was composed of living matter, peculiarly susceptible of decomposi- 
tion, why should this not be the cause of the fever which attacked the 
inhabitants of the houses to leeward of it? I examined all the na- 
tives of the houses, and found them, as I have written, troubled with 
fever. 1 examined all the locality, and the other parts of the island, 
but, as I have shewn, without being able to find a satisfactory cause, and 
the causes that had been broached by other medical men, I found 
to have no effect in producing the awful mortality already describ- 
ed. I therefore came to the conclusion, from many reasons that 
rose up to me, as proofs, one after another, that wherever coral 
Reefs are exposed, fever, especially remittent fever, (Dimdm 
Kapiclu,) will be endemic on that spot Ceteris paribus.” 
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In front of the village of Ayer Bandéré, Blakang Mati, are two 
reefs, one attached, as a fringing reef, to Pulo Bréni, and the other 
to Blakiang M4ti; betwixt them is a deep channel of from five to eight 
fathoms in the centre, though close to the coral it is of very little 
less depth, so little, that you can from a dry coral reef, step into 4 
fathoms, in the next step. The Reef attached to Blakang Matt, 
whose influence is felt by those living in Ayer Bandéra, is of a trian- 
gular shape, the sides of the triangle not being less than } a mile. 
The reef attached to Pulo Brani is about 3th of a mile long, but of 
no great breadth ; at low water, spring tides, the whole of these reefs 
are uncovered, so that by lying on the reef, one can look down 
into a depth of from 4 to 9 fathoms, like as a school boy does on a 
wall and looks at the objects below, which here are living corals of 
many and wondrous shapes, with tints so beautiful that nothing on 
earth can equal them. While the lovely coral fish, vyeing with their 
abodes in the liveliness of their colors, are to be seen peeping out of 
every crevice, on the reef, which at full tide has but afew feet of 
water to cover it, and is exposed at low water, are to be seen nothing 
but dead masses of coral with living ones of a different species 
fringing them, and here and there in spite of the sand, a few shoots 
of the branching madrepores, and a few detached madrepora fun- 
gia. This paper will not allow me to detail all the varieties of co- 
ral there to be met with, sufficient for us is the fact, that while all 
in deep water and in the shelving dyke seems to be living coral, 
what is exposed on the reef is about $rd living, or rather has been 
lately living, but is now in the progress of decaying. The researches 
of many naturalists prove, that from immense depths, the coral has 
the tendency to grow upwards, but when it reaches that height, 
which exposes it to the atmosphere, and uncovers it at low tides, it 
dies, the part breaks off, is swept on shore and there it remains un- 
til its animal particles have changed their manner of existence, and 
the earthly passes into detritus to form asandy beach. Some corals, 
as a species of Porites, seem to live where they are subject to par- 
tial exposure for a few days, but all naturalists and practical men 
are of opinion that generally partial exposure to the sun kills the 
Zoophytes, that inhabit the cells of the coral; sand and mud and 
detritus brought from the shore, or formed from the dead coral, will 
also kill the living coral. Fresh water seems to act as a posion to 
all the Coralline Polips, for no coral is ever deposited wh>re a river 
paurs its contents into the sea, hence Darwin accounts for the chan- 
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nels in the Barrier reefs and Ehrenberg shews from microscopical 
observations that the beds of rivers are principally formed from the 
silicious remains of infusoria killed by the advent of fresh water 
and which the currents retain at the mouth of the rivers. 

Mr. Leisk who has lived for years in the Cocos-Islands, and who 
is mentioned by Darwin as affording him much information, tells me, 
that when the living coral in the sides of the Lagoon was exposed 
to the atmosphere by the force of a peculiarly strong trade wind, 
driving back the sea, and rain having fallen at that time, it imme- 
diately died and blackened, and gave forth such a stenck as to be 
intolerable, while the fish that weie in the lagoon rose dead to the 
surface, poisoned by the decomposing polyps. This effect of rain 
on exposed coral reefs I have seen again, and again, and even the na- 
tives have noticed that after a shower of rain, a coral reef always 
emits a greater stench. Besides this decomposing living coral, my- 
riads of animals are to be noticed of the class of Zoophytes, soft 
sponges, Echine of various shapes and sizes, some even gigantic, the 
length between each angle of the pentagon in one kind being near 8 
inches, as I have measured, all are incessantly in condition of being 
produced and dying, and from all this decomposing matter, of - 
square mile in extent, I say you have the Malaria produced which 
generates the fever endemic on this part of Blakang Mati. 

Nothing of an animal nature on the face of the earth exists to 
equal this coralline source of malaria in extent. Fresh water mar- 
shes, though of greater magnitude do not proportionally generate 
such virulent malaria, and if this source of miasm from coral was not 
confined in its operations to a few hours in the day, when the tide 
is at its ebb, the localities possessed of such reets would be more 
fatal than the fabulous valley of death, where the birds were wont to 
drop down dead as they flew over the spot. This being in a conti- 
nual state of decomposition, will, according to the theory I have ad- 
vocated in the introductory essay, be a source of malaria and also 
be the cause of fever. That decomposing animal matter will cre- 
ate fever I need scarcely say is an opinion universally believed in, 
60 much so, that I will content myself with quoting a few passages 
from Copeland’s Dict: of Medicine p. 569.* Such being the con- 


* 4% When dead animal matters, or exuvial mix with vegetable substan- 
ces, and putrify along with them in a warm and moist air, the effluvium 
assumes a more noxious form, especially if the air stagnates, in the vicini- 
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centrated opinions of many eminent men, sufficient has been shewn 
to warrant the following deductions. 

Ist. That living Coral when exposed to the atmosphere, or 
Sresh water, or when covered with detritus, dies. Ind. That an ef- 
fluvium passes from the said exposed coral, which, like all efflu- 


ty of its sources. In warm countries, the localities enumcrated above a- 
bound with dead animal bodies, and the exuviae of immense swarms of 
insects ; and hence may be inferred the reason wherefore terrestrial ema- 
nations in these climates give rise to more Severe forms of intermittent 
and remittent fever, depress more remarkably the vital powers, derange 
more the vascular system, and more sensibly affect the blood and secre- 
tions, than the miasmata inhaled in similar places in northern latitudes.” 
p. 771 “ The Putrifaction of Animal Substances has been supposed by 
many to occasion disease in those who come within the sphere of the ex~ 
halations thus produced and even to generate a malady which has become 
infectious, and has part'y thereby, and partly from other concurting Causes, 
prevailed to an epidemic, or even pestilential extent. It is not however 
dead animal bodics, or considerable collections of putrid matter, but also 
heaps of filth exposed in the streets, animal excretions, and exuviae sub— 
jected to a warm and stagnant air, and neglect of domestic and personal 
cleanliness, that are thus injurious. Theselatter may be less energetic agents 
than the foregoing, but they more frequently exist, and are more common 
concurrent causes. The injurious effects however of putrifying animal 
substances have been denied by Dr. Bancroft and others, by a species of ar- 
gumentation more specious than solid, by a kind of medical special plead— 
ing, of which we have had more, Since the commencement of this century, 
than is consistent either with facts, or with the advanced state of general 
science. Animal substances in a State of decay will produce effects, yva— 
rying with the temperature and humidity of the air, with the concentration 
of the exhalations procecding therefrom, and with the state of individuals, 
or of the community exposed to them. A candid appreciation of the facts 
which have occurred to most experienced observers, in connection with 
those recorded by creditable writers, will 1 believe warrant the following 
inferences: 

Ist. Thatin low ranges of temperature the exhalations from putrid 
animal substances will seldom be productive of marked effects, unless 
they accumulate or become concentrated in a Stagnant atmosphere, unless 
they be assisted by imperfect ventilation. 

2nd. That the combination of those exhalations, with those emitted by 
decayed vegetable maticr, and by deep absorbent soils, gives rise to cf- 
fects of greater severity than those occasioned by either opcrating sepa- 
rately ; and that the intensity of these effects will depend upon the tempe- 
rature, humidityand stillness of the air, and other concurrent circum- 
stances. 

3rd. That emanations from dead animal matter in the various states 
in which it is met with, are capable of causing even of themselves, serious 
effects, as shewn in the article Dysentery, and that when aided by high 
ranges of temperature and humidity, they arc often productive of exten- 
sive disease, which usually aSsumes, especially in a crowded population, 
and calm atmosphere. infectious properties. 

4th. That even when they have not been the chief clement or sause of 
the eoitomit constitution, they have been not unfrequently concurring a 
gents, 
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via or emanations from dead animal matter in a state of decom- 
position, is eminently unhealthy, cet: par: 3rd. That in the ab- 
sence of ali other causes, the coral reef in front of Ayer Bdandérd 
is the cause of the endemic remittent, and intermittent fever, that 
has cut off so many, and still attacks all the residents in the said 
locatity. 

On examining more minutely, 1 found that in the N.E. mon- 
soon, which I have shewn blows during half the year, and which 
blows over these reefs, there is more unhealthiness than in the other 
season, while during the S.W. monsoon, whose winds blow over the 
island, the inhabitants are comparatively healthy. This is from three 
causes. Ist. from the direction of the wind being directly over the 
decomposing coral reefs. 2nd. during that monsoon more rainy 
weather occurs, it being the wet monsoon, the deaths among thie 
living Polyps will therefore be greater than during the dry monsoon, 
and so furnish more matter for decomposition. 3rd. in the N.E. 
monsoon the weather is much more changeable and the vicissitudes 
in the thermometrical and hygrometrical state of the atmosphere 
much greater than during the S.W. monsoon ; for these reasons in 
any situation, independent of the coral, the climate would be moe 
unhealthy. 

Two reasons exist for this Ayer Bandéraé being more obnoxious to 
fever than any other locality near Singapore. The first is: the winds 
during the N.E. monsoon which waft the poison from the two coral 
reefs are prevented by the Flag Staff hill from diffusing it, they there- 
fore strike on the abrupt face of the hill and fall in a concentrated 
state on the devoted heads of those who have their residences betwi xt 
the base of the hill and the beach. During the S.W. monsoon the 
wind cannot affect the reefs immmediately below the hill, on account 
of its height: and therefore instead of a wind carrying away the poi- 
sonous emanations, and diffusing and so rendering them innocuous by 
diluting them with the surrounding atmosphere, there is a fatal lull 
which allows the sea breeze by day to bring to the land the eftuvium 
which would otherwise be diffused. The 2d. cause which renders 
it obnoxious is the rapid current which runs betwixt Blakang Matt 
and Pulo Brant, sometimes at the rate of 7 miles an hour; opposite 
to Ayer Bandér4 the channel is deep and‘harrow, but suddenly in- 
creases so that in {ths. of a mile it widens from the 2th to the Sths. 
of a mile by which the velocity of the current is much decreased, 
and detached coral or animal and vegetable matter is thrown on 
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each side of the rapid current on the coral reefs, by which sub- 
stances liable to decomposition are increased in quantity. 

With these strong proofs in favour of the coral reefs being the 
cause of fever, I determined to investigate the island and other is- 
lands, for if I could find a locality exactly similar to Ayer Bandéré 
and yet healthy my theory would be much shaken, if not proved to 
be fallacious. On referring to my notes I find, that, “after ex- 
amining the last house on Ayer Bandéra on the Ist of June, 1847, 
we crossed over to the village called Kampong Kopit, (vide chart) 
nearly directly opposite and separated by a deep channel in the mid- 
dle, shallow towards the Blaking Mati side, but deep on the Pulo 
Brani side. The distance across is half a mile. ‘The number of 
houses in this village is about 25, and the inhabitants may number 
100, at present there is one case of fever, and one child only of the 
many that I saw had enlarged spleen. One year ago they said they 
had fever very bad, 80 people having died of it, but with Malays you 
cannot depend onthe accuracy of their numbers, but I could depend up- 
on my own observations, which were to the effect that all looked heal- 
thy and the children had no marks of disease upon them, affording 
astriking contrast to their neighbours opposite, among whom, at the 
same time, there were only 2 healthy persons and these were child- 
ren. They say when they had fever, it was during the S.W. mon- 
soon in the month of June, and that they consider that monsoon 
their unhealthy one. The village has a deep shelving shore and co- 
ral is but little exposed to the air. To that and the distance of half 
a mile betwixt the village and the edge of the reefs that affect Ayer 
Bandéra, I was about to attribute the safety of the inhabitants, but 
on a second visit, 12 months after, I found that the village being 
built on a neck of the land, the island of Pulo Brant effectually pre- 
vents it from suffering from the winds during the N.E. monsoon, 
which blow over the coral reefs which fringe the S.E. end of the 
island, and the promontory already mentioned as forming the south 
horn of the bay of Ayer Bandéré with the Flag Staff hill and a part of 
Pulo Bréni prevent the S.W. wind frombringing the poisonous ef- 
fluvium from the reef that fringes Blakang Mati. Here is an in- 
stance, and that only one of many, where the short distance ofhalfa 
mile intervenes betwixt a locality possessing an endemic fever, and 
a locality where only an epidemic occasionally occurs, but in that 
distance there are eminences and trees, which act the part of barri- 
ers to the invasion of the malaria, but which malaria when in exeess 
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‘and more than usually virulent, combined with other causes with 
which we are unacquainted, sometimes vents its virulence and be- 
comes epidemic, as in the year 1846. This fact is well known to 
statisticians. Dr. Forbes mentions in his Journal that the plague is 
always endemic in Upper Egypt, but never becomes epidemic until 
some extraordinary causes combine, when it spreads and destroys the 
population of many countries. The same is the case with remittent 
yellow fever in America, and cholera in India. 

Still pursuing our investigations, we returned on the same day to 
Blakang Mati, and by a foot path which skirted a creek and then led 
us across a small fresh water stream, we reached a village called Se- 
r4pong, composed of 9 houses and numbering 50 inhabitants. The 
houses of attaps are built on the slope of the hill, in front there is 
the Flag Staff hill covered with pine-apples, and which separates the 
village from the sea and Ayer Bandéra, behind nothing is to be seen 
but pine-apples. A stream has hollowed out a deep path for itself 
at the bottom of the valley and leads the fresh water from the marsh 
which is close to the village, to the creek of the sea, but from which 
the village is separated by mangroves. The inhabitants are Malays 
and their settlement is of some age, judging by the numerous Duri- 
an trees, under the shade of which the houses are built and the na- 
tives dose away their existence ; on making minute inquires I found 
that they are scarcely troubled with fever. At times 2 or 3 persons 
have slight attacks of Dimam Kora (intermittent fever.) and one 
child had its spleen enlarged. ‘Their intermittent fever, they say, 
commences with symptoms of mild remittent, but they never had 
one death from fever. The season when intermittent fever occurs, 
is in the S.W. monsoon. In April 1848, I again visited this village 
and found that the inhabitants had lately been very much troubled 
with intermittent fever and which they attributed to the rain, an ex- 
cessive quantity having fallen within the last few months ; although 
many persons had suffered from the intermittent fever, none had died 
of it. From Ser&pong we crossed the island to a village on the sea 
beach, properly called Blakéng Mati, from, as the head of the vil- 
lage told us, “ heing placed behind the place of the dead,” alluding 
to Ayer Bandéré. This village has a beach of sand, and, still further 
out, of coral, behind is a mangrove swamp, the houses are 7 in num- 
ber. 

Ist. house, 8 people, all have had intermittent fever, and no deaths 
from fever. 
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2nd. 1 man, 1 woman and 4 children, all well in the N.E. mon- 
soon, had intermittent fever but no remittent. 

ord., 2 of its inhabitants have had intermittent fever but no re- 
mittent. 

4th., 2 males, 6 females and 3 children, all well, had formerly in- 
termittent fever but no remittent or deaths from fever. 

Sth. house contained 8 people, have had intermittent fever, hut 
no remittent or death from fevers. 

6th., 8 Chinese, one had remittent fever on arrival which lasted 
3 months. The others have neither had remittent fever nor inter- 
mittent. This house is close to the beach, and in front of all the 


others. 
7th. house, 8 people, 2 have had intermittent fever, viz., a mother 


and child, the others have not had remittent or intermittent fever. 

In different parts of the island, but away from. the sea, we fall in 
with single houses surrounded by pine-apples and perfectly healthy, 
except one on the side of a hill which was subject to the full influ- 
ence of the wind blowing over the reef at Blakang Mati. The old 
Bugis we found living in this house was employed in rearing mouse 
deer, he was alone in the world, having in 30 years lost 11 of his 
family and many of them from dimam kapitlu or remittent fever. 
After the examination of this island we proceeded to Telloh Blanga, 
the residence of H. H. the Malay Tamungong, who informed us 
that at present his village was free from fever, though one year 
previous i. e. 1846, many had died of it. The beach here is of 
mud, with here and there small particles of coral, though not ex- 
posed. On the 6th. of June, 1847, we examined a village called 
Pantie Chirmin, about one mile from H. H. the Tamungong’s vil- 
lage. This village is built on stakes on the sea, and consists of 
6 houses all communicating with one another and containing be- 
tween 50 to 60 inhabitants, at present there is no sickness, but for- 
merly and frequently the village was almost depopulated with remit- 
tent fever (dimam kapiélu.) Mud and coral surround this village, 
the latter being exposed at ebb tide. Still pursuing our investiga- 
tions, we crossed to 2 islands called Pulo Sakijang about 14 mile 
from Blakéng M4ti. On landing on the nearest we ascended a hill 
covered with pine apples and found one house with one inhabitant, 
he had resided there for some time, and never had fever. After walk- 
ing } of a mile through pine apples, skirting the hill at the same 
time, we made a precipitous descent into a narrow valley, but with rich 
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soil and fruit trees ; at the bottom of this valley were 2 houses and 
5 inhabitants, all were well at that time, one year ago one had in- 
termittent fever but no remittent. The beach was sand to some ex- 
tent with a little coral far out. From this island we pulled to the 
other of the same name, and found on the beach a colony of Bugis, 
consisting of 7 men and inhabiting 3 houses. This had been a set- 
tlement for 40 years, and they permitted no women to be located 
with them, the only reason they gave for this misogynistic feeling, 
was that women invariably quarrelled and prevented them from 
working ; one man only had had fever and ague from which he had 
recovered. Remittent fever had never attacked any. On examination 
we found the beach was entirely composed of sand and no coral. 
The sand seemed to be the detritus of the land, and the sea was 
gaining on the land. 

November 21st 1847, visited Pulo Bukam about 5 miles from 
Singapore, examined a settlement inhabited by Malays. This was 
situated on the beach with a gentle sloping hill at some distance be- 
hind. The number of houses might be 20, and the number of chil- 
dren seemed to be out of all proportion numerous. The Batin or 
head man of the village says, this is a healthy locality, occasionally 
they have an attack of remittent fever, saw one man _ convalescent 
from it. During the S.W. monsoon had a few cases of dimam 
kapfelu or remittent fever. The beach is composed of sand or mud, 
but outside that there is exposed coral. 

June 1848, visited this settlement again, found all healthy ; there 
is an extensive reef of coral directly in front, but not much exposed 
except at spring tides, what is exposed is dead and covered with 
sand. The free ventilation is what saves this settlement, for if the 
houses had been exposed to an atmosphere as confined as that in 
Ayer Bandéra, or Blikang Mati, of a truth there would have been an 
endemic here of as great virulence as in the latter place. On skirt- 
ing the island we came to a Bugis settlement of 7 inhabitants, they 
had been located here for 3 years, and never had fever. The sea at 
its ebb leaves s beach of sand, and at spring tides in addition a nar- 
row border of living coral. The winds in the N.E. monsoon are the 
only ones that can affect them. In another settlement there were 
8 houses, also Bugis, some of whom had been located there for 20 
years; no fever. At low water a beach is exposed of 150 yards in 
depth, composed of dead coral, covered completely by sand, but to 
seaward of that, there is living coral, but the water in the length of 
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two yards deepens from 3 feet to 2 fathoms and then to 7; between 
the 2 and the 7 fathoms living coral is to be seen in all its luxuri- 
ance and beauty, but never exposed at low water. Having finished 
our observations on Pulo Bookum, we pulled over to Pulo Siking, 
a small island about 1 mile distant. It is high in the centre and 
composed of iron clay stone, surrounding it are mangrove trees 3 no 
fresh water swamps are found on the island. Houses are built on 
the slope of the hill, facing the north, and can only be affected by 
the winds during the N.E. monsoon, which blow over a coral reef 
of some extent, not covered with sand, and although there is some 
detritus, from the island, from the iron clay stone, yet it does not 
seem to destroy the Polyps of the corals like to what sand does. On 
this account the reef facing this locality, though not so extensive as 
around Pulo Bookum, yet contains comparatively more living corals. 
During the N.E. monsoon the people were unhealthy, 3 out of the 
few inhabitants were labouring under remittent fever, one of whom 
died, as I learned on a subsequent visit. During the S.W. monsoon, 
which blows over the island before reaching the houses, the inhabi- 
tants are healthy. ‘T’o this island (vide chart) I am desirous of di- 
recting the attention of the reader. It is about 3 a mile long and } 
of a mile broad, elevated in the centre to the height of 20 to 30 feet 
above the level of the sea. It has been cleared of jungle and is with- 
out afresh water swamp. Cocoanut and other fruit trees grow on 
it. Surrounding the island is a narrow belt of mangrove trees whose 
roots are daily washed ‘with the sea; the soil of the island is entirely 
Iron-stone-clay, the iron being in the state of of peroxide. The 
inhabitants occupy 7 houses and are about 30 in number. The houses 
are well built and superior to those of many other islands on account 
of the greater industry of the inhabitants in boat building. These 
houses are built on the slope of the hill facing the sea to the north, 
behind them is a little high land with rows of fruit trees. Their 
unhealthy monsoon is the N.E. during which the winds blow over a 
patch of living coral, and coral in a state of decomposition and not 
covered with sand. That this is an unhealthy monsoon, is evident 
from the fact of 3 being ill of remittent fever (dimam ké4piélu), 
and that of such a severe type as to carry off one; when I saw the 
sick I had no hopes of two, so bad were they, yet I recommended 
their friends to call upon me and get proper medicines, which they 
never did. In June 1848, I visited this same island and found all 
healthy ; before reaching the houses the wind in this monsoon blows 
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over the island must carry to sea the poisonous effluvium of the 
coral. In May 1848, I started early with Messrs. LL. and B., to 
examine a cluster of islands about 15 miles to the westward of Sin- 
gapore and which excursion the reader will be able to trace by ex- 
amiring the chart. The first island we reached was Pulo Damar, 
so named from rosin trees which once grew on it, and whose gigantic 
remains now shew how magnificent the primitive jungle was. 

This island is of small extent, and contains 10 houses and about 
50 people, some of whom have lived there for 20 years, the length 
of time of the establisment of the colony. The surface soil consists 
of Iron clay-stone, mangroves surround the island, fruit trees and 
pine-apples grow on it and coral is to be seen more or less exposed, 
except in front of the houses. No fever has ever attacked the in- 
habitants. From this island we crossed to the mainland, but as I 
will advert to that in a subsequent part, we will proceed to the next 
island Pulo Pisi, a small spot of ground covered with pine-apples, 
with no coral exposed, although surrounded by an extensive reef, in- 
habited by 6 Chinamen, charcoal-burners, whose healthy looks con- 
firmed their statement that they never had fever. From this vg 
passed to Pulo Sikra, the largest of the neighbouring islands except 
Blakéng Mati, We found it to be an island of no elevation, surround- 
ed by a belt of mangrove trees, the primitive and secondary jun- 
gle having been entirely removed, while pine-apples cover the whole 
extent of the island, with a few fruit trees round the houses of the 
Bugis settlers, who are from 30 to 40 in number, and inhabit 6 
houses, the only habitations onthe island. These houses are inland 
and separated {rom the sea by a belt of mangroves. A most minute 
investigation convinced me, as they themselves assured me, that they 
had no fever, nor ever had any, and that they were not ignorant of 
what fever is may be inferred from one family contrasting their pre- 
sent healthy condition, to what it was when living on Blakéng Mati 
island, when they were all affected with fever and lost many of their 
relatives. 

From this island we pulled to acontiguous one, called Serdi, so 
named from the abundance of trees of that name which once grew 
upon it. We found the surface soil to be composed of iron-clay- 
stone, no jungle, but in its place fruit trees. A belt of mangroves 
surrounds the island except at the bay where we found the kampong 
or houses of the inhabitants. The houses were from 8 to 10 in num- 
ber built on the slope of the hill and faced the N.E. In front fill- 
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ing the bay is a large patch of living coral, over which the wind in 
the N.E. monsoon blows, and then over the island. During that 
time the inhabitants assured us they were sickly, many dying from 
dimam k4pitlu (remittent fever) but during the S.W. monsoon 
which blows first over the island and theu over the coral, they were 
healthy, which was their state at the time we visited them. 

Having finished the examination of the adjacent islands, the vil- 
lages on the coast of Singapore now claim our attention. We have 
already in the first part of this essay glanced at the condition of part 
of Singapore town, built in the native fashion, inhabited by them, and 
known as Kampong Bugis, Kampong Ma4lacc4, Bukit Passu &c., in 
all of which we found the inhabitants (in spite of the filth and dirt 
which surrounded them and the poluted atmosphere which they in- 
cessantly breathed) healthy and never subject to endemic fever. This 
immunity from fever I have shewn is dependent on these localities be~’ 
ing subject to tidal influence, by which the impurities, as decompos- 
ing vegetable and animal matter, are carried away instead of being 
allowed to remain to form the germs of malaria; and in addition, 
what germs are formed, are destroyed, their death being almost 
simultaneous with their formation, by sulphuretted hydrogen, form- 
ed by the decomposition of saline sulphates and organic matter. 
While such influences save these localities from endemic fever, it 
does not prevent occasional epidemics from bursting forth, for in- 
stance Kampong Malacca, which is and has been for years entirely 
free from fever, was 5 years ago afflicted withegan epidemic of di- 
mam kapielu or remittent fever, and 15 yeirs previous to that, my 
informant was himself attached with the fever and cured bya decoc- 
tion of the leaves of the Picha Piring, a species of Gaudinea, 
When I examined Kampong Buyis, in which are about 50 houses, 
densely populated, and close to one another and built on the sides 
of two rivers which meet, I found only one case of dimam kapiélu 
or remittent fever and the infection of that was caught on the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, while the subject was gathering gitté. I could not 
even iearn that it had been epidemic. One person said 2 years ago, 
they had it very bad, but on cross-examination I found that only chil- 
dren had been attacked and the disease was small-pox, on hearing 
which I began to rail at my informant for attempting to mislead 
me, when he answered “ have you not dimam in both diseases ?” this 
is a lesson for strangers to the native character to profit by. 

From Kampong Bugis to the eastward the next village is Siglap. 
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This is situated at the base of a valley now drained, but which for- 
merly, as I have in the first part of this paper adverted to, was an 
extensive fresh water marsh, from which most noxious malaria ema- 
nated. The village of Sigl4p suffered in common with other loca- 
lities, the natives being frequently attacked with intermittent fe- 
ver and even with remittent. The first form of fever may be said 
to have been endemic to the village. At ebb tide the beach is ex- 
posed for about 3 of a mile, when it is seen to be composed of sand 
and mud, but no coral. Here we have the same diseases produced 
from another cause to what we have found on the islands, for when 
that cause was renewed by the draining of the marsh the effect dis- 
appeared, aud the villave is now without a shadow of disease of an 
endemic nature. Further still to the eastward are the villages of 
Tanna Mér& Kichi and Bésér, Bidu, all of which had intermit- 
‘tent fever frequently attacking the inhabitants, and sometimes, 
though seldom, they were subject to attacks of remittent fever. 
Both of these fevers have now almost entirely disappeared, since the 
district of Bidu and Taéun&é Méré have been drained. To the west 
of Singapore and about 14 miles distant, is a village called Tan' wg 
Picér, consisting of a row of houses stretching the length of 4a 
mile, built in single file on the beach, to the west of a promontory 
of that name. When I examined this village I found that at the 
extremity, towards Pulo Brani, in one house a female had died of 
remittent fever. 12 months previous many Chinese were attacked 
and died, during the-S.W. monsoon. At the same time many Ma- 
lays were attacked with intermittent fever, and in some cases that 
ended in remittent, according to their assertion. During my visit 
I saw one Chinaman in the last stage of remittent fever, from which 
it was impossible he could recover. On examining the beach close 
to the house we have sand and mud, and at spring tides a little coral 
is exposed, but there is a reef of coral, near half a mile in length, 
stretching from the west point of the village nearly S.W., and which 
approximates close to one extremity of the village and to that ex- 
tremity of the village where I found remittent fever to be prevalent, 
while the other and distant extremity from the coral reef is free 
from it, according to the testimony of the villagers ; the N.E. mon- 
soon, which blows over the island of Singapore, is their healthy 
monsoon, but the S.W. monsoon is quite the contrary, and which, 
on the theory of exposed coral reefs being the cause, is easily ex- 
plained by the fact of the angin slatan or south wind sweeping over 
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the reef just mentioned and bringing with it the efluyium generated 
by the decomposition of the Polyps and other animal matters. Fuc- 
ther to the west we have the village of Telloh Blangé or New Har- 
bour, the residence of H. H. the Malay chief, to which we have already 
adverted, and still further to the west we have a collection of huts 
to the number of 6 or 7 at a place called P4ssir Panjang, the num- 
ber of inhabitants being about 40, all of whom were healthy and ac- 
customed to be so. ‘The beach there is composed of mud and sand, 
but at low tides coral is exposed; behind the houses is a fresh 
water swamp of about 100 fathoms in length, but from which no 
active malaria arises, as men and children are healthy and look so. 
The last point of examination which I made was kampong Gel4m 15 
miles to the eastward of Singapore. This consists of 30 houses and 
numbers about 200 to 300 inhabitants. There is little or no coral 
exposed ; the surface swil and the beach is composed of Tron-clay- 
stone, a little ephemeral fever occurs, but intermittent or remittent 
fevers seldom or never. 

I have now brought before the reader the materials, the facts, on 
which I originally based my theory ; other strong and convincing 
confirmations have daily been brought to my notice, but will be re- 
served for a future number. On the facts now collated I must 
stand or fall, as from them I will draw my deductions. Around ma- 
ny of our islands near to this the island of Singapore, we have reefs 
of coral, formed by the labour of a small gelatinous body. This 
small animal in some species is so insignificant that 100 occupy a 
square inch, others are still sinaller, so that 500 are comprised in 
that space ; fixed by their bodies and only protruding their tentacula 
through the sides or stars observed in the coral, and causing by the 
motion of their fimbriated extremities gentle currents in the medium 
they live in, by which their bo lies are fed and filled with sea water, 
from which the animals, amongst the smallest of created beings, ex- 
tract the lime which exists in almost infinitesimal quantities, and 
with which they form a stony covering for themselves. At this work 
they proceed, adding compartment to compartment and building one 
story above another, hour by hour, day by day, until years, and cen- 
turies, and ages have elapsed, when, from depths unknown and per- 
haps unfathomable, they rise near the surface, when at a certain stage 
their place is taken by others and a different kind of coral is made 
suitable to that depth; these again rise, their places being successive- 
ly taken at certain stages by others, until, having reached the surface, 
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a termination is put to the labours of all. The products of these 
labours are the coral reefs that line or fringe our shores, or form 
the Attoll islands which seem as resting places in a dreary waste 
of water. In ages gone by, their polyps have been at work 
toiling through the lapse of time, and leaving us the vestiges 
of their work in the mountain masses of limestone that are 
to be seen in all parts of the world. ‘The fossiliferous strata, a 
portion of which is the product of coralline polyps, have been esti- 
mated to have a thickness of nearly 7 miles, so that the time oc- 
cupied in their formation must have been immense. Mrs. Somerville 
says, “‘ every river carries down mud, sand, or gravel to the sea, the 
Ganges brings down more than 700,000 cubic feet of mud every 
hour, the Yellow river in China 2,000,000, and the Mississippi 
still more, yet notwithstanding these great deposits, the Italian Hy- 
drographer Manfredi has estimated that if the sediment of all the ri- 
vers of the globe, were spread equally over the bottom of the ocean, 
it would require a thousand years to raise its bed one foot so that 
at that rate it would require 3,960,000 years to raise the bed of the 
ocean above to the height of the fossiliferous strata.’’ Ifit would take 
1000 vears for the sediment of all the rivers of the globe to re‘ye 
the bed of the ocean one foot, what time, what labour, and what an 
immensity of lubourers must have been required to have raised the 
barrier reefs to the east of Australia, which extend towards the In- 
dian Archipelago 1000 miles, having an average breadth of + of a 
mile and a depth of 200 feet, and this labour executed in spite of ene- 
mies as the Helotharia &c., and in defiance of sturms, nay even court- 
ing the situations, where the waves are highest and the water most 
troubled. My admiration is lost in amazement, and I would exclaim 
if the Heavens shew the handiwork of the Lord, surely the Sea 
does shew his wonders. The majority of the species of coral, when 
they have reached within a short distance of the surface, cease their 
labours, and extend laterally, although there are in the Celebes, Ja- 
va, and other places, masses of coral some feet higher than the level 
of the sea, yet that uprising has been the result of volcanic action. 
These corals that are found in deep water are not found living in 
shallow water, some species are fouud inhabiting the banks of reefs 
in one place at a depth of 3 feet, at another of 3 fathoms, and last- 
Jy some are found in reefs which are for some hours uncovered by 
the tide, and yet live, among which I have found the Madripora frin- 
gia and Meandrina cerebriformis. But the majority of these polyps 
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die on being exposed to the atmosphere, and on their death the 
breakers detach the masses from the living stock, to be washed upon 
the shallow reef, when, exposed to the action of the sun and rain, the 
polyps quickly decompose, and leave the calcarious matter to be roll- 
ed backwards and forwards by each successive wave, until reduced 
to a sandy detritus, it forms the beautiful beach of the coral girt is- 
lands, and by its mechanical effect when washed back by the ebbing 
tide destroys the living corals within its reach, and disposes them to 
undergo a similar transformation. 

Wherever we have coral reefs exposed at ebb tide we have a great 
destruction of coralline polyps, and a decomposition of animal mat- 
ter carried on in a gigantic scale, proportioned of course to the size 
of the reef. During this decomposition the same chemical and ani- 
mal changes occur, the same gases are generated and germs created 
as in a similar decomposition of animal substances on land. If ma- 
laria is produced from animal decomposition on iand, and we have a 
similar decomposition at sea, 1 think I am entitled to make my first 
deduction, that wherever a coral reef is exposed at low water, ant- 
mal decomposition will go on to an extent proportioned to the size 
of the reef, cet: par: and that malaria will be the result of this 
decomposition, which is one and the principal cause of the fevers 
endemic in such localities. In proof of this I refer my reader to 
what I have, on personal examination, fuund at Ayer Bandéra, Bla- 
kéng Mati, Pulo Sakijang, Pulo Seraéiand ‘Tanjong Pagar. Certain 
conditions increase or modify the applicability of this deduction. For 
instance, if a reef is extensive and a gentle trade wind in one mon- 
soon blows over it and waits the effluvium, and ofa necessity the ma- 
laria, on habitations, situated to leeward, and if that wind is prevent- 
ed continuing its progress bya hill, ora forest, by which perfect ven- 
tilation is prevented, more especially if we have the coral reef situated 
close to the base of the hill, which from its height lulls the wind, so 
that no benefit is received by the inhabitants from the contrary mon- 
svon that should carry away all effluvium and malaria, then we 
have the malaria from coral developing itself im its intensest form, 
giving rise to a virulent endemic fever, as we see at Ayer Bandéra 
on the island of Blakéng Mati, and, as we will see, in other coun- 
tries ; if the ventilation however is not altogether impeded, but merely 
imperfect, we have the fever much modified, so as to be changed to 
the intermittent from the remittent, as at kimpong Blaking Mati. 
From these premises my second deduction is drawn, that from 
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all exposed coral reefs malaria emanates, and the intensity of the 
malaria depends on the non diffusion of the poison from want of 
ventilation, or it may be modified by solution with the surround- 
ing atmosphere, so that when it reaches a ventilated locality tt ts 
innocuous ; as a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid will burn, but 
mingle it with a pint of water and its effect is lost. This latter 
part of the deduction is more applicable to localities which will be 
examjned in Part three, as the Cocos Islands and some islands of 
the Pacific, than any locality near Singapore. My third deduction 
is that mere proximity to a coral reef does not necessarily imply 
that the locality is obnoxious to fever ; for instance kampong Kopit 
on Pulo Brani, is within 4 a mile of Ayer Bandéré where remittent 
fever is endemic, yet is it only subject to epidemic fever; kampong 
Ser4pong is seldom or never subject to fever and is only 4 a mile 
inland from Ayer Bandéra ; detached houses on the same island are 
only separated from the source of fever by a belt of mangroves, this 
also occurs in other islands as Pulo Sikr4, and the inhabitants ef these 
houses are healthy. J am therefore entitled to draw, from these 
faets previously enlarged upon, my third deduction, that mere proar- 
imity to a coral reef, does not necessarily imply, that the localit_«, 
is obnowvious to fever, as the interposition of high land, or a belt 
of trees, as the primitive jungle or mangrove swamp, may act as 
an effectual barrier. 

It has been stated that fresh water kills the coral polyps,* and in 
my opinion even more quickly than exposure to the air or sunshine, 
for if a reef when exposed receives a fall of rain, the corals imme- 
diately blacken and a most intense stench is given forth. The de- 
tritus of coral and the sand from broken up land, destroy by me- 
chanieal means the delicate polyps; a fourth deduction may therefore 
be drawn that wher a large river opens into the sea, or when the 
sea is gaining on the land, but little living coral will be exposed, 
as the first prevents the formation of coral, and the second quick- 
ly destroys what is formed, covering it up so that at low tide sand 
and dead coral onuly-are visible, and from which no malarious in- 
fluence proceeds. Instances of the effects of rivers will be given in 


* See Darwin (on coral formations page 66,) who has entered minutely 
into this point, from whose work I first received the information which 
forms this my fo irth deduction and which not being based on original data, 
cannot be considered as asserted fur the first time, but the reader will on 
examining Darwin see a point of difference betwixt us regarding the de- 
gree of importance of fresh water and sandy detritus as destructive agents. 
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& future number, but on a small scale we have it exemplified at Pase 
sir P&njdng and Sandy Point, and as a proot of the second part of 
the deduction, we have the islands of Sikéjéng and Bukum, while, at 
the islands of Siking and Ser&i, the beach being formed of Iron- 
Clay-stone, is not so apt to form detritus, or sand, hence the flourish - 
ing appearance of the coral reefs in front and the unhealthiness of 
these islands compared to those near them. 

We have shewn that where imperfect ventilation exists, or .wind 
directly wafts the efluvium from a coral reef on an inhabited local- 
ity, fever is there more severe than in other places so circum- 
stanced, but we have yet other conditions influencing the production 
and intensity of fever independent of the coral, as it were secondary 
agents modifying the primary. During the change of the monsoon 
in October and November and again in April and beginning of May, 
there are frequent calms, lulls of wind, a close muggy atmosphere 
surcharged with moisture and electricity ; then we feel what tropical 
heats are, when after the frequent showers that fall at these times, the 
sun bursts out to appearance and in feeling unusually intense. This 
combination of heat and moisture is a principal medium for devel- 
oping fever, while the sudden vicissitudes of temperature that daily 
occur predispose the body to receive the direct influence of the ma- 
laria. This malaria is also increased in quantity, for if during the 
ebb, we have a shower of rain and then sunshine, we have greater 
and quicker decomposition of the coralline polyps, and that combi- 
nation of causes is more likely to occur during the changes of the 
monsoon, than at any other time; hence we are fully entitled to draw 
this conclusion that during the change of a monsoon the locality 
subject to cora! malaria, is more unhealthy than at any other time. 
This of course applies to other situations where fever occurs from 
very different causes. 

Having finished, to borrow an expression, the case for the prose- 
cution, or, in other words, having Jaid before the reader in a con- 
densed form the facts, and arguments, on which | base my theory, 
extracted from localities in the immediate vicinity of Singapore, I 
intended to have finished the subject by bringing forward other facts, 
even stronger, but drawn from sources which F have not personally 
examined, to add still more proofs to its correctness and exhibit its 
extensive applicability. But this the second part of my paper 
has grown so much upon me, anxious as I have been to kc ep it with- 
in due bounds, that I am reluctantly obliged to refer the reader of 
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this Journal to a future part, in which will be considered the ap- 
plicability of this theory and no other, to explain the fever, for ex- 
ample of Batavia roads, Dilli, Timor and the west coast of Sumatra 
&c., arid before concluding I will lay before the teader the objections 
“which my_Professional Brethren and others have brought against 


this theory. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE CHINESE TRADE WITH INDIA 
AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Chinese records only can enable us to discover at what period 
their junks began to frequent the Archipelago.* There is evidence 
of their trading to Java in the ninth century, and if this trade was 
then established, it is probable that they also visited Borneo in very 
remote times, and even before the Malay kingdom of Bruné was 
formed, for they were themselves engaged in the trade with India at 
least as early as the fourth century. In the thirteenth century this 
intercourse was considerable and evidently far from new. An op- 
posite conclusion however may be drawn from the ten pages which 
the historian of the Indian Archipelago devotes to the early com- 
merce of the Chinese in these and the Indian seas,+ and we must 
therefore shortly examine the reasoning of an authority whose views 
on all subjects of the kind justly carry the greatest weight. Mr. 
Crawfurd certainly declares that ‘‘ the most extensive, intimate, and 
probably the most ancient, of the foreign commercial relations of the 
Indian islands, is that with China,”t but he infers from Marco Po- 
lo’s narrative that, previous to his voyage, Chinese navigators had 
not visited India, and that their intercourse with the Archipelago 
was not busy or active. The commentary by which this inference 
is supported is more ingenious than convincing, and we think that 
most persons who take up Marco Polo free from any preconceptions, 
will be impressed with the belief that he found a regular junk trade 
established with both. Marco Polo’s voyage demands our attention 
‘in itself, because it isin every respect interesting and instructive. It 
carries us through the Archipelago two centuries before any Euro- 
pean ship had passed the Cape, and while the rich trade and naviga- 
tion to the eastward remained undisturbed in the same condition in 
which they had been dimly descried and described by the Greek, 
Alexandrian and Roman geographers. “It throws light too on Ma- 


* The zealous and penetrating researches of M. Stanilas Julien promise 
ah cast full light on the early geographical knowledge and navigation of the 

inese. 

+ History of the Indian Archipelago, vol. iii. p. 154 to 164. 

+ With respect to the ancient Indian trade of China Mr. Crawfurd says, 
‘* there is nothing indeed in the character of thé Chinese that would 'ead us 
to believe them capable of bold and perilous adventure, and [ must, for this 
reason and others to he now mentioned, utterly discredit their distant voy~ 
ages beyond the Indian islands to Malabar or the Persian Gulf. ” 
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layan literature, and, as we shill see, receives elucidation from it. 
But its chief importance for our present purpose lies in its being the 
first narrative which we possess of a voyage by Chinese junks to the 
westward. We gather from it that at the period of Marco Polo’s 
voyage along the northern and western limits of the Archipelago, 
(about A. D. 1291), the Chinese were in the habit of making dis- 
tant sea voyages in large junks. He gives a particular and accurate 
description of “‘the ships in which the merchants navigate to In- 
dia.’* Before describing India he says he will mention ‘the ma- 
ny islands lying in this sea to the eastward”, and he then proceeds 
to describe Japan, and to give a general account of the numerous 
islands in the sea of Zin, which evidently includes the seas of China 
and the Archipelago. He distinctly states that “‘ the mariners of 
Zaitun (Amoy) and Kinsai (Hong-chew-fou), who visit these islands, 
gain great profits; but spend a year on the voyage, going in winter 
and returning in the summer ; for the wind in these seasons blows 
only from two different quarters, one of which carries them thither 
and the other brings them back.” After describing Ciampa, which 
he had visited, he introduces a description of Java, which evidently 
includes Borneo and Java.t He says that “ good mariners who know 
it intimately describe it as the largest island in the world, with a cir- 


* The travels of Marco Polo (ed. of 1844 by Mr. Murray) p. 271. 

+ Ib. p. 276. 

t Ib. p. 278. Before the Malays rose into note, the Javanese were the 
single civilized and dominant race of the Archipelago, Java, flourishing 
in its fertility, population, and arts, cast all the rest of the eastern islands 
into the shade. One or two Sea ports in it nearly concentrated the regards 
of foreign commercial nations, who, knowing no more of Borneo than a few 
comparatively insignificant ports on its southern and western coasts inha-~ 
bited by Javanese and subject to Java, naturally extended the name to these 
coasts. The names of Jabadas, Zabajc, and Zaba, used more anciently by 
Grecian, Indian and Arabian geographers are cyidently one and the same. 
M. Dulaurier in the Journal Asiatique for June 1846 (p. 544-571) has 
published a highly interesting document which he found at the end ofa Ma- 
lay work, Hikayet raja raja Pasé, in Raffles collection belonging to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. This is a list of the countries dependent on the empire of 
Majapahit at the epoch ofits destruction. It appears however to include all 
the places subject to it during previous times. The names are as follows: 
they are well known to this day. 1, Pase. 2, Tambelan. 3, Jemaja [M. 
Dulaurier is ignorant of this place. Jt is one of the Anambas, properly 
Anamblas, islands] 4, Bungun [probably Bungoran, the Grand Natuna 
island, an r having dropped] 5, Siran. 6, Surabaya. 7, Pulo Laut. 8, Pulo 
Tioman. 9, Pulo Tingi. 10, Karimata. 11, Blitong. 12, Bungka (Banka). 
13, Linga. 14, Riu (Rhio). 15, Bentan {M. Dulaurier erroneously roma- 
nizes this name Bantam, and is hence misled into believing it to be Ban- 
tam in Java. Itis the island miscalled Bintang by Europeans, on the east- 
ern coast of which the small island of Rhio lies]. 16, Bulang [evidently the 
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cuit of more than 3000 miles” and that “ many merchants from Zai- 
tun and Mangi (Mantze, the nine southern provinces of China at that 
time) come and carry on a great and profitable trade there.”* ° 
When Marco Polo has finished his account of the islands lying to 
the eastward, and comes to describe the different countries of India 
at which the junks appear to have touched during their 18 months’ 
voyage from Sumatra to Persia, he expressly mentions the trade 
which some of them had with China. Thus he says that many mer- 


island or islands so called to the west of Béntan. M. Dulaurier supposes 
it to be in Celebes]. 17, Sambas. 18, Mampawa. 19, Sukadana. 20, Ku- 
ta rinzin. 21, Siatan [M. D. cannot identify this. It must be Siantan, one 
of the Natunas, ann having been omitted. Inthe Sijara Malayu, Siantan 
is mentioned with Indragiri in Sumatra as countries which the ruler of Ma- 
japahit gave to Sultan Mansur Shaw of Malacca when he married his daugh— 
ter Radin Galah Chandra Kirana ; this was in A.D. 1380]. 22, Banjer Ma- 
sin. 23, Kutas [probably Koti, an s having been written or mistaken for an 
e]. 24, Pasir. 25, Birumal. 26, Jambi. 27, Plembang. 28, Ujong Tana, 
[ Johore or Singapore]. 29, Bandan [Banda]. 30, Bima. 31, Sambawa,. 32 
Salaparang [Lombok ]. 33, Scram. 34, Gorontala. 35, Ball. 36, Balam- 
bangan. [Differing from M. Dulaurier, we would consider this the Javanese 
and not the Borneon Balambangan. | 

* From the mode in which his notice of it is introduced, it may be infer~ 
red that the junks bound for it first followed the coast of China and Cianha 
to Pulo Condore, and thence crossing the China sea by a south and south 
easterly course arrived on the coast of Borneo. Commentators assume 
that Cianba is Ciampa, and the names are probably identical, but it seems 
evident to us that Marco Polo describes under that name not the province 
south of Anam to which ithas long been confined, but the then powerful king- 
dom of Kamboja,* with which Anam itself was then incorporated, having 
been subdued by it about the end of the preceding century. The invasion 
by the Chinese in 1298 which Marco Polomentions was not directed against 
the southern province of Ciampa but the kingdom of Kamboja. This ex- 
planation does away with an insurmountable objection to the received opi~ 
nion, the fact namely that the distance from Ciampa to Pulo Condore which 
Marco Polo had an opportunity of estimating himself, is expressly stated 
to be about '700 miles, whereas even from the most northern limit of Ciam- 
pa proper, Phuyen, the distance is only about 300 miles. Sailing from 
Pulo Condore S.E. for 500 miles Lachac is reached. This country has 
proved a great stumbling block to all the commentators. The position 
and description themselves would Jeave no doubt on our minds that it 
was an inland country of Borneo in the direction of Sambas or Pontianak, 
perhaps Landak or Lawe. In Valentyn’s map of Borneo an island is mark- 
ed opposite the mouths of the Lawe called Layak. 


* Soleyman, the Arabian traveller of the 9th century ,mentions two king- 
doms under the name of Mujet and Mabet. From the description the for» 
mer is probably Kamboja (often pronounced Kamuja) and the latter Anam. 

+ Crawfurds Embassy to Siam, vol. ii. p. 245, 304. 

See also Dr. Le fevre’s Details respecting Cochin China (ante, vol. i. 
p. 45) from which we may infer that the country to the south of Tonquin 
was Called Ciampa in the 15th century. 
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chants from Manji, Arabia and the Levant resort to Coilon to the 
east of Cape Comorin,* that “ships came to Eli from Manji and 
other parts in the summer, load in eight days and depart as soon as 
possible, there being no port, but dangerous sand banks,” t and when 
speaking of Malabar he says, ‘“ ships come even from the great pro- 
vince of Manji.”{ To the north of Malabar there is no more men- 
tion of the Manji traders, so that it was the furthest limit to which 
Chinese junks went on the west coast of India. 

The Arabian traveller Ibn-Bathoutha, who visited China from 
India in 1345 or 1346, gives the most direct confirmation to this ac- 
count, since he relates that he found Chinese junks lying at Calicut 
and embarked on one of them for Sumatra. Chinese junks at that pe- 
riod frequented Sumatra, for the king of Soumouthra, after entertain- 
ing him for 15 days, caused one to be made ready to receive him.§ 
In 21 days they arrived at the fort of Kakoula in Java where they 
found a number of junks, which he says were disposed to piracy. 34 
days more brought them into the sea Kahel|| which they traversed 
in 37 days, although the usual period was 40 to 50 days. From the 
country of Thawalisy§ they were carried by a favourable wind in 15 
days to China, apparently to the port of Hang-Cheou-fou. When 
the time came to return he repaired to Zeytoun (Amoy probab- 
ly) where he says “I found the junks ready to depart for India 
and amongst the number a junk which belonged to El-Melek Da- 
her (the king of Soumouthra) and the crew of which were Ma- 
homedans.” On the 10th day they neared Thawalisy when heavy 
rain commenced and hid the sun for 10 days. They were 42 days 
without knowing in what sea they were. At last a favorable wind 
arose, and in 2 months more they arrived at Soumouthra. 40 days 
carried them to Koulam in Malabar. Ibn-Bathoutha’s description 
of the junks and the mode of navigation agrees with that of the Ve- 
netian traveller. Each of them he says is towed by 3 vessels moved 
by oars. The junk itself has 50 oars as large as masts to each of 
which are attached two thick ropes like cables. Fifteen men pull 


* The travels of Marco Polo, (ed. of 1844 by Mr. Murray) p. 310. ! 

+ Ib. p. 312. He adds that ‘* those of Manji are least apprehensive, be- 
ing provided with large wooden anchors’’, just as they are at this day. 

+ Ib. p. 313. 

§ De P Archipel d’ Asie, par Ibn Bathoutha, traduite del’ arabe par M. 
Ed. Dulaurier. Journal Asiatique. Fey. 1847, p. 114. 

|| Supposed by M. Dulaurier to be the China Sea, Journ. As. p. 250. 

q{ Supposed by M. Dulaurier to be Ciampa, Anam or Tonquin, Ib. p. 250. 

The first syllable would rather lead us to conjecture that it is Siam. 
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the oar one way and other fifteen draw it back.* The vessels des- 
cribed by Marco Polo are smaller ; they were moved by oars, on each 
of which four hands were employed | Two boats accompanied and 
often assisted in dragging them.{ 

From Arabian writings we know that in the 9th century a regular 
trade was carried on by the Arabs with China,§ and this was pro- 
bably first established several centuries previously. In the 8th cen- 
tury Arabs and Persians were settled at Canton in great numbers. || 
Even if the Chinese had not themselves found the way to the Indi- 
an Archipelago they must soon have learned it from the Arabs. Ac- 
cording to Chinese accounts referred to by Mr. Crawfurd, and which 
were procured by him in Java, they became acquainted with the Ar- 
chipelago in the fifth century. But Chinese and Arabic writings 
carry back their western trade to an earlier period. In M. Dulau- 
rier’s highly instructive observations on M. Reinaud’s new edition 
of the Arabic travels to India and China in the 9th century we are 
furnished with the following resumé of these authorities: “‘ Although 
a celebrated English historian, Gibbon, shews himself little dispos- 
ed to believe in the ancient navigation. of the Chinese in the Indian 
sea, it is not the less certain now, from the narrative of the travels 
of the Budhist priest Fa-hien, that their ships in the 4th century of 
our era resorted to the Bay of Bengal and to Ceylon, and the ite- 
nerary of another Chinese traveller named Hiouan-thsang, who liy- 
ed at the commencement of the 7th. century, conducts along the 
whole western coast of India to the mouth of the Indus. We know 
that they frequented these parts as well as the Persian Gulf under 
the reign of the dynasty of Thang. Two Arab writers cited by M. 
Reinaud, Massoudi and Hamza of Ispahan, one of the 9th. century 
of our era and the other of the 10th., agree in saying that in the 
first half ef the 5th. century the city of Hira, to the south east of 
ancient Babylon, at some distance from the present bed of the Eu- 
phrates, and which was then the chief place of a principality subject 
to Persia, saw constantly moored before its houses ships from India 
and China. Two other Arab authors, the geographer Edrisi, who 


* Th. p. 235. * 

+ The junks that visit Singapore from Macoa are still provided with 
oars. 

t Hugh Murray’s ed. of Marco Polo p. 271. <2 

§ Travels of two Mahomedans in India and China in the ninth century 
Harris p. 522. Kerr, vol. i. p. 47. 

ll p. 156. { Journal Asialique, August-Sept. 1846 p. 140. 
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lived in the 12th. century, and the celebrated traveller Ibn Bathou- 
tha, who in the 14th. traversed nearly the whole world known at 
that epoch, tell us that Chinese ships resorted to Ceylon, and on the 
south west coast of India to Koulam, Calicut and Hyly.” 

It is clear that in Marco Polo’s time the Chinese had a large ex- 
ternal commerce and that their ports and large rivers were as much 
erowded with native shipping as they are now.* Even the govern- 
ment at that period appears to have encouraged navigation and 
been desirous of maritime conquest. Kublai Khan sent two great 
fleets to conquer distant countries. The first, of 4000 vessels and 
240,000 men, invaded Japan in 1269, and the second in 1292 was 
sent against Jawa (Borneo). The truth will probably be found to 
be that the aggregate of the external trade carried on in national 
vessels has remained nearly stationary since the 13th century, if it 
has not rather retrograded. 

Mr. Crawfurd, in the course of his depreciatory remarks on the 
navigation of the Chinese at the period in question, dwells upon the 
eircumstance of Marco Polo’s fleet having made a coasting voyage 
along the shores ef China, Anam, &c., to Sumatra. This course 
however happens to be the very one which junks for the Archipela- : 
go invariably pursue to this day. The junks from the northern ports 
keep the mountains of China in sight till they reach the southwest ex- 
tremity of the empire, the large island of Hailam (Hainan). Thence 
those of less burden follow the coast of Tonquin, while the larger are 
obliged to stand across for a high mountain in Anam, which, after the 


* Thus he says of Gan-fu (Ningpo) that *it has a very fine port, 
with large ships, and much merchandize of immense value from India 
and other quarters,” and of Zai-tun (Amoy,) that ‘‘it isanoble port 
where all the ships of India arrive, and for one laden with pepper 
which comes from Alexandria to be sold throughout Christendom, there 
go to that city a hundred.” It has been-the singular fortune of Mar- 
co Polo to anticipate by Several centuries the geographical knowledge 
of Europe, and thus to have had a continually growing reputation. 
Every extension of our acquaintance with Eastern Asia has confirmed 
his narrative, so long considered as little better than a romance, and 
he is now justly regarded as ** the grcatcst of land travellers” as well 
as one of the most “ truth loving” (Humboldt, Cosmos.) His descrip- 
tion of the Yang-tse-kiang has been proved in the 19th. century to be 
founded on fact. He says it isthe largest river [then known] in the 
world “and on account of the many citics on it, the ships navigating 
and the goods conveyed by means of it are more humerous and valuable 
than in all the cities of Christendom and the adjacent seas besides. I 
tell you I have seen at that city (Sin-gui) no fewer than 5000 ships 
Sailing at once on its stream. For that river floWs through 16 provinces 
and has more than 200 great towns onits banks.” p, 183, 
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_ lapse of 2 or 3 days, rises on the horizon. They now turn to the 
S.E. along the coast of Anam, which they keep in view for about 4 
days, and then make for the mountain ot Kuntun (Pulo Condor). 
This is, as it appears to have in Marco Polo’s time, the great lead- 
ing mark of the voyage.* When necessary they touch and take in 
water here. From Condor to Bé Wa Swé (Bintang hill) they are 
guided by the numerous and well marked islands which lie in the 
western borders of the China Sea. Té Pw4, which appears to be 
Tiom4n, is a leading mark. Bintang hill serves as a finger post, guid- 
ing the junks for Singapore into the strait, and those for Java south- 
ward along the outer coast of the Johore Archipelago. The length 
of Marco Polo’s voyage from Amoy to Sumatra, three months, is al- 
so insisted on by Mr. Crawfurd, who considers that a Chinese junk 
would now perform it in probably one fourth of the time. But it 
being certain, we think, that the voyage terminated on the northern 
coast of Sumatra, it is quite possible for a fleet of 14 junks which 
required to keep together to take 3 months at the present time to 
accomplish a similar voyage. A Chinese trader who has come an- 
nually to Singapore in junks for many years tells us that he has had 
as long a passage as 60 days, although the average length is 18 to 20 
days. 

Great uncertainty and contrariety of opinion have prevailed in the 
identification of the kingdoms in Sumatra mentioned by Marco Pole. 
Mr. Marsden, with all his local knowledge and extensive acquaint- 
ance with Malayan literature, appears to have overlooked the proba- 
bility of the voyager’s knowledge of the island being confined to the 
part of the coast which he visited, the only part too with which the 
Arab and Chinese traders between India and China were likely to be 
familiar. Having correctly identified the first three kingdoms, it 
is curious that the circumstance of their being mentioned in the exact 
geographical order in which they would be visited by a voyager, who 
‘had come up the straits of Malacca and passed along the north coast 
of Sumatra, did not suggest to him the possibility of the others be- 
ing found on the north coast also. Mr. Hugh Murray, the latest edi- 
tor of Marco Polo, rejects all Mr. Marsden’s localities, and attempts 
to include a little of every side of the island. The Sijaré Maléyu en- 


* Marco Polo calls the Condor islands, Sondur and Condur. The San- 
derfulat (Sander Pulo) of the Arab traveller of the 9th century, ‘‘ an 
island which has fresh water” and one month’s sail from “hina, is also, 
Without doubt, Pulo Condor. 
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ables us, we think, to demonstrate that Mr. Marsden correctly fixed — 
the position of the first three kingdoms, and that all the others are 
to be’found in their order along the same coast. 

The first that Marco Polo reached was Ferlech (the Arabic pro- 
nunciation of Perlak or Diamond Point). The next is Basman, evi- 
dently Pacem or Pasé. Then follows Sama4ré, the Soumouthra of 
Ibn Bathoutha, and Samadra of the Malay annals, called now Sama- 
Janga or Samarlanga. Dagroian, the next in order, was probably the 
place now called Gigiran. Lambri is next mentioned. Mr. Marsden 
thinks this must be Jambi, but Mr. Murray properly identifies it 
with the Lambri which occurs in a list by De Barros of the king- 
doms along the coast of Sumatra.* 

The Sijara Malayu tells us that the first Arab missionary to Su- 
matra, Shaik Ismail, landed at Pasuri (Fansur), called Fansuri by 
the Arabs, from which he proceeded to Lamiri (Lambri) and Ha4- 
ru (Pasé). At Pasé he asked the people where Samadra was, when 
he was informed that he had passed it. He went on to the country 
of Perlak, and then sailed back to Samadra, which this narrative 
thus proves to have lain between Lambri and Pasé. Marco Polo’s 
three months’ voyage therefore clearly ended on the north coast.¢ 


* According to Mr. Marsden’s identifications the order in which the king- 
doms are mentioned is this: Perlak, Pase, and Samarlanga on the north 
coast, and Indragiri, Jambi and Kampar on the west coast. But why should 
all the other kingdoms around the island be omitted? At Samalanga where 
the fleet lay 5 months they were as likely to hear of these as of the three ri- 
vers in question. Mr. Murray’s identifications give us the following order. 
Siak on the east coast, Passummah an inland country to the S.E. of 
Bencoolen on the west coast, Samanka at the southern extremity, Ayer 
Aje or Inprapura, on the east coast, Lambri towards the extreme N. 
W. and lastly Barus to the south again. 

+ He describes the inhabitants of Samara as idolatrous. In the next 
century Ibn Bathoutha found them Mahomedans. The chief seat of power 
along this coast appears from Malay histories to have shifted frequently. 
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NOTICES OF CHINESE INTERCOURSE WITH BORNEO 
PROPER PRIOR TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SINGAPORE IN 1819. 


The precise period at which Chinese first resorted to Borneo Pro- 
per must be matter of conjecture. As it appears to have been ear- 
ly noted for its pepper, camphor, and gold, and these commodities 
were amongst the principal imports into China from the eastern seas 
in ancient times,* we may believe that the junks, which must have 
passed close to Borneo on their way to and from Java, early began 
to touch occasionally at some of the ports on the western coast. 
The Borneans themselves tell us that they are in part descended 
from Chinese who settled in Bruné. There are 80 many indepen- 
dent traditions to the same effect that, althouch all vague, we are not 
warranted in rejecting them. According to the Sulu annals a Chinese 
emperor or chief, named Songtiping, brought a Chinese colony to 
Borneo, and settled at the northern ports about A. D. 1375.¢ His 
daughter was married to a celebrated chief of Arabia, Sherif Ali, 
who had resorted there for commerce. There is nothing improba- 
ble in this, because we know that about a century previously Borneo 
was invaded by a fleet sent by Kublai Khan.t Divested of Malay- 
an exaggerations the fact appears to be that a large colony under 
a leader settled in Bruné, and that the Arab or Malay chief of the 
country received him in a friendly manner and married his daugh- 
ter.§ The subsequent rulers have all Malay names, which would 
not have been the case if Songtiping had established a Chinese 
dynasty. Mr. Low says that the Borneans believe that their king- 
dom was first formed by large settlements of Chinese (Sarawak &c., 
p- 94), and we have heard Chinese in Singapore talk of a king of 


“ Marco Polo says of Java (Borneo and Java) that ‘* the territory is ve- 
ry rich, yielding pepper, nutmegs, galanga, cubebs, cloves and all the rich- 
est spices. Many merchants from Zaitun come and carry ona greit and 
profitable trade [ts treasure (gold) also is so immense, that it can 
scarcely be estimated.” The last sentence must refer to Borneo. Of 
Lochac, apparently a country in Borneo tn the vicinfty of Sambas or 
Pontianak, he says ‘* Brazil wood is in abundance and gold in almost in- 
credible quantities. ” 

+ Hunt's Sulus p. 82. 

} The Malay history of Malacca mentions a colony of Chinese in Plem- 
bang prior to the foundation of Singapore. 

§ The Chinese settled in Java sometimes, to gain the favour of the na- 
tive princes, brought beautiful women from China to present to them. 
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their nation who reigned in Bruné at some ancient date. But the ac- 
count of their tradition given by the writer of the Notices in the Chi- 
nese Repository (Aug. 1838) is probably the correct one. Accord- 
ing to him they trace their origin to three stocks—Johore Malays, 
Chinese and Serips (probably Arab Serifs). 

The tradition in question is confirmed by the large Chinese po- 
pulation and trade which Europeans found in Borneo during the 
17th and 18th centuries. Mr. Hunt indeed says, “ when the Por- 
tuguese [Sparish] first visited Borneo in 1520 [1521] the whole 
island was in a most flourishing state. The number of Chinese 
that had settled on her shores was immense; the products of their 
industry, and an extensive commerce with China in junks, gave her 
land and cities a far different aspect from her decayed appearance at 
this day, and their princes and courts exhibited a splendour and 
displayed a magnificence which has long since vanished.” Mr. Hunt 
does not give his authority for the first part of this statement. The 
translation of Pigafetta’s narrative which we have, does not mention 
the Chinese, although the flourishing state in which the port was 
found by the Spaniards,* implies the existence of a large trade in 
which the Chinese must have taken a part. The circumstance € 
van Noort in 1600 employing a Chinese to open an intercourse with 
Bruné,f seems to shew that Chinese were well acquainted with 
the customs of the place and probably established there. During 
the 18th century we have more accurate statements respecting 
the extent of the junk trade with Borneo. In almost every port 
frequented by Europeans we have from time to time a notice of the 
junks which regularly visited them. ‘Thus when the English were 
at Banjermassing in 1702,{ four junks arrived during the mon- 
coon, each 15 fathoms long and 4 broad, with cargoes of porcelain 
ware, China silk, tea pots, umbrellas, &c., which were bought by 
the Javanese merchants and by the Chinese from Samarang. These 
junks took return cargoes of pepper.§ In 1712 an embassy was 
sent from Banjermassing to invite the Dutch to trade there. It 


* ante p. 498. + ante p. 505. ¢ antep. 508. 

§ Valentyn, vol. iii. p. 248. ‘* At Banjermassing a very large trade is 
carried on by different nations who resort to this place and other villages 
of the island, amongst whom the Chinese, Siamese, Johoresc, Javanese, 
Palem-bangers, Portuguese, English and Nethe: landers are the principal, 
but the Chinese form a large portion of the inhabitants of Banjermassing.’’ 
Oud en Niew Oost Indien vol. Ul. p, 237. Ten or Twelve janks came 
annually from China, Siam and Johore. 
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having been agreed that all the pepper should be delivered to them, 
ships were despatched, but on arriving at Banjermassing they learn- 
ed that some Chinese junks had been before them and carried away 
all the pepper.* Roggewein in 1721 mentions the large fleets of 
China junks, laden with the commodities of that empire, which an- 
nually arrive in Borneo, and observes that as the Chinese were in 
possession of all the trade of this island before the Portuguese dis- 
covered a passage to India by the Cape, so it had in a great measure 
fallen into their hands since the Europeans had declined settling there. 
From Valentyn’s great work published in 1726, we learn that the 
commerce of Borneo in the earlier part of the century was extensive, 
and that the Chinese took an active part in it. He gives few par- 
ticulars respecting Bruné, because his countrymen appear to have 
disliked and avoided the poit from the time of their first visit to it, 
but he tells us that the people were considered to be the wealthiest 
of the whole island, on account of the superiority of the gold and 
camphor obtained there in exchange for cloths.tf When the Dutch 
in 1748 compelled the king of Banjermassing to give them a mono- 
poly of his trade, he reserved the liberty of allowing the Chinese to 
take 500,000 pounds of pepper.t 

We may pass over intermediate notices and extract that of Forrest 
which relates to Bruné. ‘‘ Considerable’, says that very observing 
and careful writer, ‘‘ is the commerce between China and Borneo, 
somewhat like the trade between Europe and America. Seven junks 
were at Bornco in 1775. ‘They carry to China great quintities of 
black wood, which is worked up there into furniture, &c. ; itis bought 
for about two dollars a picul and sold for five or six: also ratans, 
dammer, a kind of resin, clove bark, swallo, tortoiseshell, birds nests, 
&c. articles such as are carried from Sooloo to China. The best na- 
tive camphire is exported hence; superior, I have been told, to the 
Barroos camphire on Sumatra. It looks no better, but is much 
dearer, selling for ten or twelve Spanish dollars the Chinese catty ; 
Barroos camphire, looking as well, being worth no more than seven 
and eight dollars a catty. The Chinese are good judges of camphire. 
A great deal of this valuable drug comes from those parts of the is- 
land Borneo, that wee ceded to us by the Svoloos. At Borneo town, 
the Chinese sometimes build junks, which they load with the rough 
produce of the island Borneo, and send thence to China. I have 


* Ib. p. 247-8. + Vol. HL. p. 242. 
+ Malte Brun’s Geography vol. HII p. 481. 
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seen a dock close to the town, in which a China junk of 500 tons 
had lately been built, worth 2500 teals, 8000 in China: Could 
these junks come readily at our woollens, they would distribute im- 
mense quantities through the northern parts of China. 

“‘ Here are many Chinese settled, who have pepper gardens. They 
do not let the vine, which bears the pepper, twist round a chinkareen 
tree, as is the custora on Sumatra; but drive a pole, or rather a stout 
post, into the ground, so that the vine is not robbed of its nourish- 
ment. The Chinese keep the ground very clean between the rows 
of vine ; and I have seen them pull off the vine leaves; saying, they 
did it that the pepper corn might have more sun. I have here count- 
ed seventy, sometimes seventy-five, corns of pepper on one stalk ; 
which is more than the stalks produce on Sumatra; and I am apt to 
think the chinkareens on Sumatra are hurtful, as they not only rob 
the ground, but take up much of the planter’s time in trimming the 
luxuriant branches, that these may not overshade the vine. On Su- 
matra, the country is full of wood, as here on Borneo; so were our 
planters there to adopt the Bornean method, they never couid find 
a scarcity of posts ; which, if made of what is called iron wood, will 
remain in the ground many years without rotting. 

‘The Chinese here are very active and industrious. They bring all 
kinds of the manufactures of China, and keep shops on board their 
junks, as well as ashore ; but the Borneans do their best to preclude 
them from dealing with the Maroots, reserving the trade for them- 
selves. I do not find that the Maroots grow pepper. The Chi- 
nese alone plant it. It is all sent to China. We found it dearer 
than at Passir, where it was ten dollars a picul: here it is fourteen and 
fifteen. I am surprised they do not encourage the Maroots to plant 
this commodity. This was Mr. Dalrymple’s idea in his plan concern- 
ing Balambangan. 

‘‘ It gives an European pleasure to see the regularity and cleanliness 
on board the Chinese vessels. ‘To the latter much contributes their 
not using tar. Their tanks for water are sweet and convenient. They 
have the art of putting a mixture of lime and oil into their seams on 
the deck, &c. which hardens and keeps them tight. This is much 
cleaner than pitch ; but, if the deck worked at sea, I apprehend this 
ealking would break, and the junk prove leaky. Their cook rooms 
are remarkably neat. ‘The crew all eat off china; and in a harbour 
every one is employed without noise about his own business.” * 


* Voyage to New Guinea p. 381, 
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At another place Forrest informs us that 5 or 6 junks of 500 or 
600 tons burden came annually to Bruné from Amoy. Mr. Craw- 
furd says that when the trade was in activity 2 junks came yearly 
from Shanghai, 2 from Limpo, 2 from Amoy, | from Canton and 
2 Portuguese ships from Macao.* ‘Towards the end of the century 
the Government, which is almost entirely a reflection of the character 
of the reigning prince, became tyrannical, rapacious and piratical, so 
that the foreign trade of Bruné fell almost entirely away, and Chi- 
nese vessels did not venture to approach the coast. Mr. Hunt says 
that in 1809 not a single junk had visited Bruné for years. With 
the Chinese trade the Chinese population also rapidly declined, and 
the pepper gardens in which many of them had been employed were 
neglected. At the time of the establishment of Singapore their num- 
bers in the town did not exceed 500.T 


* Singapore Chronicle, Dec. 1824. | Ibid. 
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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO THE EASTERN COAST 
AND ISLANDS OF JOHORE. 


Tue motives for undertaking this voyage, and the kindness of the 
honorable the Governor in enabling me to do so by placing one of 
the gunboats at my disposal for a month, have been mentioned in the 
introduction to my account of the Orang Binua of Johore.* The 
outline which was there given of the voyage, and the subsequent 
journey across the Peninsula, renders any further explanation un- 
necessary now. ‘The most interesting of my observations have been 
embodied in that paper, and in others on the basin of the river Sidili, 
Pulo Tingi, Pulo Tioman, the river Indau, the geography and geo- 
logy of Johore &c., most of which will be inserted from time to time 
in the Journal,} but as this portion of the Peninsula is hardly at all 
known, has never been described, and may not be soon visited again, 
the remainder of my notes, although of comparatively small value, 
may be here given in the form of a personal narrative, and much of 
them nearly in the same rough state in which they were jotted down 
during the voyage and subsequent journey. 


SINGAPORE TO KWALLA SIDILI. 


8th. September, 1847.—We left Singapore on the morning of the 
Sth. Sept. and were off Tanjong Penyuso (Point Romanié,) the south 
eastern extremity of the Peninsula, at 2 o’clock p.m. The scenery 
throughout the Strait is pleasing, although devoid of any striking fea- 
tures after we have got accustomed to its general character, and lost 
sight of the town of Singapore and the islands to the westward of it. 
As we leave the harbour, and proceed eastward towards Tanjong K4- 
tong, one of the finest combinations which the whole Strait presents 
is given to view. At our side, on the left, is a low sandy beach, 
over which rises a green shrubby jungle. ‘The line of the distant 
forest, marking the limit of the cultivated plain, is seen above 
this, with here and there a small clump of cocoanut trees. In 
front, the beach terminates in the thick mass of luxuriant cocoanuts 
at the point of Katong, off which the lines of fishing stakes appear 
faintly against the hazy horizon. This point hides all the coast to 
the eastward, and the opening between it and the distant island of 


* Ante, vol. i. p. 242. 
{~ That is if room can be obtained for them, which seems very doubtful. 
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Bént4n,'is the only apparent entrance into the wide inland sea which 
lies to the right and behind us, surrounded on all sides by low hiils 
in connected ranges or scattered islet groups. Looking back, the 
sandy beach is continued till the shrubby jungle disappears, and the 
close packed huts and sheds of Tanjong Ru take its place. Advan- 
cing from behind these, and stretching across the foreground, we see, 
rising over the beach of the harbour, the neat mansions of Kampong 
Glam half concealed by trees, the green and wooded Government 
hill, and on its right the extremity of the Claymore range, a dark aceli- 
vity bearing darker spice trees, while the depression between them 
is filled by the grey cloud like foliage of the more inland elevations. 
To the left of Government hill, the mass of godowns on the western 
bank of the river, and the smooth green undulations of Pearl’s and 
the adjacent hills, are seen surmounted by the abrupt jungle covered 
heights of the more distant Teloh Blingé range. As the sun frees 
itself from the haze of the horizon, and strikes this scene with its 
‘level rays, the houses put off their dull morning garniture, and be- 
come so many points of beaming white light, while from the dark 
grey of the hills over them, some country seats, hitherto unseen, break 
out. In the foreground, from the undulating and rippled sheet of 
water, rise the hulls and rigging of numerous ships and smaller ves- 
sels, and the sail of a boat in motion occasionally sweeps slowly a- 
long, sometimes hidden amongst them, and, as it emerges, concealing 
in its turn the houses before which it passes. To the south of the 
town, the iron stained cliffs of the range terminating at Tanjong Ba- 
tu rise with a dull rusty hue, reminding us, by the dark tinge of 
the more ironmasked rocks, of the far different aspect which the 
scene, now adorned by art and cultivated nature, must have born 
before there was any human eye to see it, when, amidst the heaving 
of the region with the throes of the molten plutonic ocean below, 
the massive strata were bent and broken like reeds, and thrust up 
from their horizontal position beneath the bed of the sea, till they 
stood in perpendicular masses above its surface, while lurid ferrugi- 
nous exhalations ascended through the rents and fissures, and ‘‘ the 
smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 

Beyond Tanjong Batu, the hills of Pulo Brani and Blahang M&ti, 
at a distance of about four miles, continue the circuit to the south- 
ward, the sea rapidly widening as we follow the crowd oi islands 
that seems to occupy all the Strait to the southwest. A little open 
sea, the coast of the crumbling Pulo Sikukor the single barren islet 
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of the group, a patch of open sea again, the range of Palo Sakijang 
covered with pineapples and fruit trees, then a broader strait broken 
by several islets the farthest of which is about twelve miles distant, 
while those on its southern side become alinost continuous, the dis- 
tant blue peaks of Sugf, Glam Tu4 and Gunong Bulan appearing to 
rise from amongst the low hills of the nearer islets, complete the 
western borders of the sea and bring the eye to Battém island, whose 
long dark undulating band of jungle, here advancing in bold pro- 
montories of indurated sandstone and granite* and there retiring 
in deep bays, stretches from west to east, constituting the entire 
southern boundary of this portion of the Strait, and blending at 
its extremity with the more dim outline of the coast of Béntan. 
Its western half is more abruptly undulating than the eastern, 
attaining a considerable elevation in Bukit Sabimh4, which gives its 
name to the rude tribe that haunts the adjacent forests.* The sea 
across which we follow the shores of Battam, and which stretches 


* Why is this deeply indented coast so different from that of Singapore 
on the northern side of the Strait, which from Tanjong Ru eastward 
presents a curve of very slight undulations? Why is the depression 
that constitutes the wide basin on which the harbour of Singapore 
lies, filled up with debris in its northern extremity, constituting 3 
plain of Singapore, and left open in the southern, Battam Bay 
The promontory of Treng, which separates Batlam from Bulan Bay, 
is mostly sandstone like the Red Cliff ranges on the Singapore side, 
but the granite on ils eastern side has hardened it, and served to 
protect it from abrasion. The sandstone on the Singapore coast, on 
the contrary, does not come in Contact With the granite till consider- 
ably beyond the Large Red cliffs towards the Changy promontory, and 
it has consequently acquired little cohesion. Indeed so little has it been 
directly affected by the plutonic action that went on in its vicinity. that 
its strata remain nearly horizontal. This soft sandstone has readily 
yielded to the waves and currents, which have undermined its seaward 
hills, ground the falling masses into sand and sediment, and in this 
State carried them to the westward, where it has deposited them in 
the shane of long sand banks in the ancient bay of Singapore. These 
bands of sand, marking the set of the currents, and the direction of 
the coast of this bay at diffecent epochs, may be traced on the plain 
of Singapore. The same process still goes on, the Red Cliffs con- 
tinue to give Way, and the newest bands of sand may be followed 
along the coast to Tanjong Ru, which is causing the north eastern part 
of the harbour to be filled up. The mass of sand alone that has been 
laid down by the sea to the westward of the Red Chiff hills is so great, 
that we must believe the strait between them and the opposite pro- 
montory of Treng was considerably narrower, when the waves of the 
basin to the west rolled in over the greater part of the space now 
forming the d'stricts of Siglap, Pay: Lebar. Kallang, Gél ng, and Rochor 
(See Sketch of the Physical Geography and Gvology of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, ante p. 133, 134.) 

+ See “ The Orang Sabimba,” ante, vol. i. p. 295. 
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to the eastward till lost in the fog which rests over the China Sea, 
is a beautiful sheet of water, about nine miles in breadth and, un- 
like the western portion of the Strait opposite Singapore island, 
its smooth surface, more resembliug that of a lake than an arm of 
the ocean, is not interrupted by a single island.* The parallels of 
stratification and elevation, for on the whole they are here nearly 
coincident, on which the Teloh Blangé range, Blékdéng Mati, the 
Sakijangs and the Sambos are disposed, separate these two strong- 
ly marked divisions of the Strait ; and it is worthy of note that the 
portion of Singapore island lying to the north west of the insular 
part of the Strait partakes of the same character, being nothing 
but a series of irregular peninsulas separated by numerous creeks, 
which penetrate close to the granitic elevation of Bukit Pandan and 
Bukit Timah. 

Of the character presented by the Strait as we procecded to its 
eastern entrance, I will only say here that it is throughout bor- 
dered by land of very slight elevation, covered with continuous 
dark forest, and having the surface uneven from the number of low 
hills and hilly ranges. In this respect the mainland does not dif- 
fer from the islands. It has three hills which rise boldly above 
the general level, Gunong Baut (749 feet hight) Marbukit§ (661 
feet) and Bukit Santi|| (645 feet), In the same way Bukit Ti- 
mah (530 feet) and some less elevated hills protrude above the 
Singapore Jevel, and Gunong Béntan4] (1212 feet) and Bukit Kf- 
jang** (759 feet) above that of Paulo Béntan.tf Battam aud Béntan 
are in general somewhat more clevated than Singapore, but the con- 
figuration of all the land on both sides of the Strait follows one plan. 
It is a congerics of hilly ranges separated by narrow yallies opening 
into small alluvial plains or marshes, which are penetrated by salt 
water creeks. ‘I'he coasts of the eastern division of the Strait arc 
more abraded than those further west. They are exposed to the 
strong currents and heavy waves of the China sea, and the differeuce 
of exposure is at once apparent on reaching Tanjong Piugrang in the 


* There are afew small ones close to the shore of Battam which the 
eye does not distinguish. 

+ Little Johore hill, 

t All these heights are from trigonometrical measurements by J. T. 
Thomson, Esq. 

§ Johore hill. || Barbukit. 

{ Bintang large hill. * Bintang small hill. 

t+ Bintang island. 
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remarkable increase in the size of the water worn pebbles.* The coast 
of the mainland from Tanjong Pingréng to Ténjorg Penyusoh is the 
extremity ofa hilly peninsula about 40 miles long} and 15 miles broad, 
which stretches S.S.E. from the last mountain group of the Peninsula, 
having the China sea on the one side and the generally broad but 
often contracted valley of the Johore river aud estuary on the other. 
The basin of the Sidfli river may be considered as marking its ori- 
ginal boundary to the north. This peninsula consists of low connect- 
ed ranges which often stretch parallel to each other for some length, 
until the outer ones subside below the level of the sea or marshes, 
when small bays and inlets are formed, into which the streams and 
creeks of the little vallies and hollows flow. Some of the rivers or 
creeks thus produced are of considerable size,§ and havea peculiar- 
ly wild and sequestered character, being generally destitute of all hu- 
man inhabitants, save, at times, a few ‘T’A4mbus in their boats in those 
opening into the China sea, and a few of the Orang Sletar in those 
that feed the Johore river. With the exception, of a straggling line 
of narrow and mostly neglected clearings, the Bugis town of Johore 
Lama, and afew small villages, on the bank of that river, the whole 
peninsula is covered with a thick jungle. 

At 2 o'clock we passed Pulo Penyuso, which is rocky, exposin,' @ 
brownish face shelving into the sea and intersected by divisional 
planes,—having thus a close resemblance to the eastern face of Pu- 


* J have described the rocks of this Point in a paper on the geology of 
the valicy of the Johore river, including the estuary and its islands. 

+ The Johore valley however extends much farther inland, but deviating 
to the westward. 

t That of Gunong Panti, consisting of Ganong Gaong, G. Panti, G. Pi- 
lippa, B. Koayd, and B. Besisé. This chain is visible at the eastward of 
Singapore from Pulo Tukong, and as we proceed up the noble estuary of 
the Johore river it is seen rising over its upper extremity, Stretching ath- 
wart the valley for about seven miles, and thus concealing the higher and 
more central range of Blumut, Pinyébong, Bulan &c. A good view of it 
may be obtained from the morc elevated hills of Singapore, such as Bukit 
Timah and mount Faber, when the state of the atmosphere allows it to be 
seen, 

§ I went up the largest of these, Sungie Libbam, for 44 hours on the 22d 
of last month (August) and found it to be, as far as I proceeded, a branch 
ofthe sca more than ariver. It receives several Streams principally from 
the northward, Such as the S. Layu extending to behind Johore Lama, S. 
Saminchu, and a large branch or creck, S. Papdn. It then proceeds E. and 
N.E, The larger of the streams that fall into its upper part are the Chima- 
ring, Chimagé and Libbam, which last gives its name to the estuary. 
The south western part of the peninsula must have presented a very irregu~ 
lar outline before the mangrove forests were formed. Considerable creeks 
penetrate it on both sides of Gunong Bau. 
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Jo Ubin. Tanjong Penyuso (Point Romania) is the S.E. point of a 
bold rocky promontory, and the numerous rocky islets, reefs and rocks 
off it, are probably vestiges of the greater extension to the south- 
ward which it anciently possessed. ‘The rock of which the promon- 
tory and these remnants are composed appears to be entirely pluto- 
nic.* I did not land to examine it, Mr. Thomson having previously 
given me specimens which he had collected, and the uniformity of its 
aspect and apparent identity in character with the some parts of Pu- 
lo Ubin, leaving little room for doubt as to its mineral constituents. 
From the N.E. point of the promontory, Tanjong Sippong, a long 
flat sandy beach, called Teloh Ayer Rambut, curves northward with 
beautiful regularity to another rocky point, Tanjong Pungai. Fresh 
water streams enter the sea at each extremity of this Teloh. The 
mouth of the northern one, Sungie Pungdi, is said to be deep. Tan- 
jong Pungai has a remarkable appearance, from the beach at the foot 
of the cliff being completely covered by large rounded blocks, con- 
sisting chiefly of hydrous peroxide of iron, and gleaming in the sun 
like so many gigantic balls of polished metal. I landed on the sandy 
beach north of the point and remained some time examining these 
curious rocks, but to save those readers of the Journal who do not 
take an interest in geology, the trouble of reading the notes of my 
observations, I have placed them in a separate paper.* 

From T. Pungai to the northern extremity of the promontory, 
T. Kinawar, the ground is low and flat. The tides rise over the 
sandy beach up to the roots of the trees and shrubs which grow lux- 
uriantly in the flat, forming a band’ of rich and various vegetation. 
The buah buta grow in a continuous fringe in front. Old pictu- 
resque pinagé and pudé trees abound ; and here and there clumps of 
the paku, a small and elegant palm, not more than three to four 
feet high, fill the open spaces beneath the spreading branches of the 
trees. The kamp4 and putat are also common. It is worth a Sin- 
gaporean’s while to give a day to visit such a beach as this, for there 
is nothing like it within the Straits. Accustomed there to a salt 
water view hemmed in on all sides by islands, and with* the beauty 
possessing the confinement of a lake, there is something indefinably 
exhilirating in once more fronting real sea waves rolling in from the 
horizon. The scene however is not without its saddening aspect. 


* It varies from granite to wacke. ‘The latter may however be a meta- 
morphosed sedimentary clay. 
+ See post, Noticts of the Geology of the East Coast of Johore. 
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Within 28 miles of a vigorous and populous British settlement, and 
at the entrance of a strait through which about 1500 vessels annually 
pass, the eye may search all around for a single hut, in vain. Perfect 
solitude rests both on the sea and jungle. Not a single fisherman’s 
sampan is to be seen afloat, not a single cocoanut tree rising along the 
beach. Last century, when Johore was still a place of some trade and 
strength, this coast is said to have been inhabited, but the kingdom 
has long been without the energy to resist piratical attacks on parts of 
its shore much less exposed than this. If a hut were now made here, 
every inmate would be carried off by pirates within a year, and sold 
into slavery. Native vessels are frequently attacked, and although 
the steamer and gun boats, which are from time to time sent from 
Singapore to cruize here, have undoubtedly served as a considerable 
protection to trade, the coast will not be safe until a permanent guard 
is stationed in the neighbourhood. The locality is also notorious 
for dangers of another kind, for scarcely a year passes without ship- 
wrecks taking place. It is only lately that a careful survey of the 
entrauce into the Strait has been made. Several new dangers have 
been discovered and laid duwn by Captain Congalton and Mr. Thom- 
son, but it is to be feared that others remain undetected. The ereg- 
tion of the long contemplated lighthouse can alone give security vo 
navigation, and prevent pirates from resorting to the vicinity. 

Tanjong Kinawar is not elevated like Tanjong Pungdéi. The hill 
that originally stood here has been ground down by the sea to its 
foundations.’ These cover a considerable space in front of the beach, 
and some singular remains rise fike high walls out of the low open 
jungle that is scattered over the sandy flat of the point. These 
remnants of the skeleton of the hill prove, on closer examination, to 
be as curious in their composition as in their shape. At some places 
they appear to be formed of reddish brown wood in a state of decay, 
and | believe that similar rocks along this coast haye been mista- 
ken fur fossil wood.* 

We anchored for the night between Tanjong Kindwar and the 
next prominent point to the north, Tanjong Lompadtén. Between 
this point are Labuan Moroh, Tanjong Batu Belobing, Teloh Pa- 
dang Moloh, and Teloh Mirtang. 

9th. September.—This morning I landed on the sandy beach to 
the south of Tanjong Lompatén. The jungle here is very luxu- 
riant. Near the place where I landed there was an empty wood 


” See Notices of the Geology of this coast, post. 
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cutters hut beneath a spreading tree. Some fine logs of Bintangor, a 
tree in much repute for masts, lay on the beach. At the point there 
is a small sandy peninsula covered with vegetation which must be 
insulated at high water. The Malays say the name is derived from 
this, the point having leaped (lompdt) into the sea. On these 
beaches I collected a number of shells, but when I separatid from 
the gunboat the mat work boxes containing them were mixed with 
others containing rocks, and the shells were consequently broken. 
The large shell of a kind of crab was very abundant. The Malays 
say that the tiger preys upou it, but I had no means of judging whe- 
ther this is fact or fable.* 

From T. Lompatan to T. Mantigi the coast is a succession of 
Jong sandy curves, broken occasionally by low rocks. At Tanjong 
Baldu or Bulo it is more elevated than elsewhere. Between this 
Point aud I. Mantigi are Sungei Tingar and its Teloh, TAnjong 
Klisa, Teloh Lundang Bakau and ‘Teloh Lundang Wy in which there 
is a well called Ayér Cha. ‘The name does not speak favorably for 
the water. Between T. Klisé and ‘T. Mantigi many rocks project 
from the beach. Tanjong Mantigi is a projecting promontory, with 
rocky extremities as usual, and smaller rocks scattered along the sandy 
beach between the points. On rounding it the coast is seen to retire 
in a southerly direction thus forming a sharp angle with the N.E. 
face. Within, asecond point advances, on the northern side of which 
is the mouth of the Sidili Kichi. These points appear to be the 
extremities of short parallel hill ranges. When we round the pro- 
montory of Mantigi the coast assumes anew character. Hitherto it 
has been quite open and exposed and consequently free from man- 
groves. Between Mantigi and the next point to the north, T. Tabal, 
the coast retires, forming the small and shallow bay of Sidili, so called 
from the two rivers of that name, (Sungei Sidili Kichi and S. Sidili 
Bésar,) which enter it at its northern and southern angles. The 
north and south sides of this bay are rocky; the back is a long flat 


* Subsequently to this voyage I discovered, on the N.E. point of Baltam 
and within the Singapore Strait on Pulo Sambo, numerous fragments of 
pumice so much resembling some kinds of decayed coral until examined 
closely, that I have no doubt [ have frequently passed it unnoticed on other 
beaches. The Malays, who call it Batu timbul (floating stone,) say that 
itis found floating in the China Sea and scattered over the beaches of the 
eastern coast of Johore. Ithoughtit might have been derived from the 
great Tomboro cruption, but M. Zollinger, who lately visited Sambawaé, 
informed me that the Tomboro pumice is blackish, whereas this is whitish, 
and that the currents could not haye brought ithere. It is probably there- 
fore of Philippine origin. 
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sandy beach, from which low rocks frequently protrude, and which 
is the seaward face of an alluvial plain that extends far inland. In 
the afternoon we entered the bight. As we proceeded, rocks were 
seen extending a long way out from T. Tabal. The water gradual- 
ly shoaled from 6 to 2 fathoms until we arrived within the line 
of rocks, when, none of the Malays on board being sufficiently 
acquainted with the locality, it was found necessary to anchor and 
send the simpén ahead, to sound for the channel leading into the 
river. Wehad not been anchored long when the cable sudden- 
ly snapt, and we commenced rapidly drifting out. The men im- 
mediately took to the oars and pulled towards the place where we 
had been anchored, but the tide ran out with such strength that 
we continued to lose ground. The Serdang now returned in the sam- 
pan in great consternation, for it appeared the gun boat only carried 
one anchor. TI proposed that we should send the sémpan in to get 
a pilot. The Jaragin, although desirous of returning at once to 
Tanjong Lompatan where he said he had seen a piece of wood that 
seemed adapted for an anchor, at last consented, and the sampan was 
despatched into the river, while we hoisted sail and stood out to 
avoid the risk of being caught by a squall between the rocks and the 
beach. We stood of and on, impatiently waiting the return of tne 
sampan, till it became dark, when we were obliged to keep to the 
south: ward of ‘I’. Mantigi, and at a greater distance from the shore. 
Hour after hour passed, and the whole night wore through watching 
for the sampan in vain. 


(To be continued) 
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In the Journal of my voyage along this coast* U have mentioned 
that Tanjong Pungai is the first point to the north after passing 
Point Romanié. It is the seaward extremity of a low hill range 
worn by the waves into a sharp ridge, and presenting on the side 
at present exposed to the action of the sea, a cliff rising over a 
beach which is covered with rounded blocks, mostly with smooth 
blackish brown surfaces. ‘The greater number have a strongly shin- 
ing lustre, between metallic and pitchy, and these consist, in large 
measure, of hydrous peroxide of iron, at least at and near the surface. 
Having in almost every development of lateritic and other ferrugin- 
ous rocks which I had previously examined on the southern and 
western coasts of the Peninsula, detected some traces of their having 
previously existed as common sedimentary strata, and from this, 
combined with the mode in which the plutonic rocks occur, ascer- 
tained, beyond all doubt, the real origin of laterite,t and deduced a 
general hypothesis for the Peninsula,t it was satisfactory to find the 
first point on the eastern coast offering a test ofa new and strikingly 
beautiful character. At first sight nothing presented itself but the cy- 
clopean pavement of black shining blocks of ore. On walking across 
these, or rather leaping and climbing from block to block, and careful- 
Jy examining each of them, I soon found some which, instead of con- 
sisting altogether of the black ore, had foliated talcose patches, well 
baked and running into it; and, what removed all doubt, the fresh 
rock of the beach on which the blocks rest, was, in several places, ex - 
posed between them. It consists of a talcose sandstone, more or less 
distinctly foliated as the minute talc plates are abundant or the reverse, 
and running N.W. 3 W...S.E. 4 E. in layers nearly vertical but 
with a slight N. Easterly dip. In some places it is so little affect- 
ed by the iron as scarcely to be distinguished from a common soft 
unaltered sandstone. At other places it is minutely reticulated with 
veins of iron ore, and it is also frequently entirely converted into 
quartz. In some places the talc is seen preserved in films in the 
middle of the quartz, and the quartz in folie alternating with unal- 
tered foliz, in the same way as at TAnjong ‘Tuan (Cape Rachado) on 


* Preceding article p. 621. 

+ See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for July 1847 p. 679. 

t See a general explanation of this in a Sketch of the Physical Geography 
and Geology of the Malay Peninsula, ante p. 96-100. 
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tho west coast of the Malay Peninsula. Sometimes the rock, with- 
out losing entirely its original structure, aspect and colour, has be- 
come hard and crystalline, while parts seem to be, as it were, upon 
the verge of becoming wholly quartzose. Occasionally the rock is 
entirely talcose. ‘The blocks, from their shapes and structure, and 
the manner in which the partially altered sandstune oecurs in many 
of them, have evidently been portions of highly ironmasked bands. 
Many are columnar and vesicular,—the lateral walls of the vesicles 
being in the direction of the columns and the terminal ones at right 
angles to it, as in the wood of trees. The same structure is assumed 
by the iron veins in the little altered rock. ‘The columnar structure 
itself coincides with, and has been induced by, the direction of the 
layers of the original rock, or the lamine of deposition, as in many 
of the tubular varieties of the laterites of Malacca. Some of the 
surfaces are dull brownish and reddish brown, but in general they are 
black, highly poltshed, shining, and sometimes iridescent. Amongst 
the blocks were some which had a curious and beautiful appearance. 
The ordinary bright, smooth, metallic surface was interrupted, and 
succeeded by a dull fibrous structure resembling decayed wood, 
which in some places, by becoming coarser and two perpendicular 
systems of plates interlacing, changed into honeycomb. The walls 
of the vesicles or tubes, in the latter case, were composed of the 
shining ore, and the bottoms, of the unaltered or only slightly indu- 
rated sandstone. Larger cavities shewed sandstone in the bottom, 
intersected by numerous fine parallel iron seams. The honeycomb 
structure is therefore acquired here by the washing out of the 
sandstone between these seams. Some entire blocks had a minutely 
fibrous structure, and, if seen without the light thrown on them by the 
surrounding phenomena, must have been mistaken for picces of fos- 
sil trees, until they had been broken into. In the hearts of some of 
them I found the original sandstoue isolated in patches amongst the 
iron ore. 

Here and there small masses of solid quartz occurred. 

The ore itself is internally dull, blackish, compact, with small, ir- 
regular, scattered vesicles. A stanhope shews quartz particles, ap- 
parently of the original sandstone, scattered through it, and at some 
spots reguiar quartz crystals and minute radiated crystals of the ore. 

Procce..ing S.E. 3 E., ledges of half altered grey sandstone ap- 
peared. These in sume places were sinuous, a very common effect 
of the plutonic action to which the Peninsula has been subjected. 
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On the outer margin of the beach rounded fragments from 6 
inches to 2 feet in diameter were strewed. 

At the seaward extremity of the point the strata were well dis- 
played. Layers of quartz abounded, not continuous, but shewing 
themselves here and there between the layers of talcose sandstone 
and occasionaliy crossing them. In general they deflected or dis- 
torted the latter in a greater or less measure, as in fig. 1. 


A, is white quartz in a layer of grey talcose sandstone, which has 
been partly reduced into the quartz and distorted along with the ad- 
jacent layers B and c. The faces of these layers next the quartz were 
highly ferruginous. 


The quartz was also frequently seen entangled as it 
«© were amongst the sandstone in lumps and in films 
' and seams. Many amorphous Jumps were com- 
pletely isolated in the sandstone. From the face of . 
. the cliff behind, huge masses of highly ironmasked 
rock project. From the tops of some of these the 
£ trunks of trees rose, and the roots spread over the 
; bare rock and into holes and crevices. Along the 
‘bottom of the cliff were many large blocks which 

had fallen down. Some were 30 feet long, and 
‘from 15 to 24 feet broad and high. They were 
oo completely ironmasked, in fact masses of iron ore. 
Some had a lateritic aspect and structure, strongly resembling the 
hardest varieties of the laterites of Malacca, such as some of those of 
Pulo Upé. 

I now ascended the hillock, the abraded face of which forms the 
cliff, and which has furnished all the blocks that pave the beach. The 
south side, by which I mounted to the narrow summit, is very steep 5 
the north side is also steep, and although covered with vegetation, 
has at one time been exposed to the action of the waves, as is shewn 
by the projecting rocks and a cove at its foot filled with sea sand 
now overgrown with plants. 

The flat between T. Pung4i and T. Kinawar has been filled up 
with sand driven in and piled by the waves only a little above the 
Jevel of the sea. The rock protruding occasionally through the 
sand is similar to that at the point. At one place the sand had 
been washed away and exposed a conglomerate possessing a consi- 
derable degree of consistency, but evidently formed in situ, as it con- 
tained fragments of the local quartzose and ironmasked rocks. The 
mM 2 
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cementing substance appeared to be the lime derived from the shells 
and debris of shells which it contained. In the sand of the beach 
many large blocks of coral are imbedded. Half way to T. Kinéwér 
a low ledge of rock crosses the beach. In this the quartz pervades 
the talcose base in a manner very like the analogous altered rocks 
at T. Tuan (Cape Rachado.) Here it is in isolated lumps, there 
in lamine between the talcose laminz, and terminating abruptly. 
Everywhere, or almost everywhere, it is accompanied by a curious 
twisting in the layers of the original rock. Further on a solid irre- 
gular mass of quartz about 5 feet square projects. 

Tanjong Kinawar differs greatly in its aspect from T. Pungaf. 
The original rock has been similar but finer and more clayey, with 
the colour more blue and in some places blackish and reddish. ‘The 
ferruginous action has been much less powerful ; the p> ujectang hill 
has consequently been worn to the level of the sea, and no great 
ironmasked blocks strew the ground. The sandy beach is indeed 
continued round the point, but when we reach it the vegetation ad- 
vances, some remnants of the strata rise amongst it, and rows of ledges 
very irregular in their height stretch in front into the sea. The stra- 
ta here are nearly vertical, so that the portions left standing amidst 
the low trees and shrubs appear like the walls of a ruin, some be. ig 
only about a foot in thickness, while they rise to the height of 20 to 
30 feet. They are much and irregularly seamed with quartz. ~~, 
parts have a strong resemblance to decayed wood. ‘This arises from 
the dry hardened aspect of the rock, the fineness of the lamine, and 
the manner in which they are exposed by unequal wasting, so as to 
present all the varieties of grain which a piece of wood does. To- 
wards the extremity of the point where the ledges run out, the 
quartz is abundantly developed, and I have seen no place where its 
mode of production and its effects can be better studied. My inspec- 
tion was only partial, as I intended, if time allowed, to revisit and 
fully examine it on my return. The rock is a highly talcose fine 
grained shale, varying in colour from chocolate to violet (but some- 
times also bluish, and greyish,) the folie very fine and having a glis- 
ening lustre on their faces ; the cross fracture is darker in colour and 
dull ; the less indurated portions give a streak like chalk. Wherever 
there is much quartz the layers and lamine are greatly deflected. 
This effect is seen both on the thick beds, amongst and through which 
quartz is developed, often on a large scale, and on the fine lamine 
which include films of quartz or are traversed by it in thin cross veins. 
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T. Pungaf and T. Kinéwér are the extremities of the same hill 
range bifurcated in the usual manner, and the great difference in 
the aspect of the two points arises entirely from the difference in the 
degree of the plutonic influence to which they have been subjected. 
At the former, ferruginous emissions have predominated. Hence 
the masses of black and shining hydrous iron ores and less ironmask~ 
ed rock. At the latter, the rock has merely been seamed, and at 
particular places saturated, with siliceous exhalations only slightly 
ferruginous, which have made it hard and tough, and enabled the 
more indurated portions to resist the abrasion of the sea. When a 
portion of the ironmasked Pung4i rock falls down, it remains al- 
most indestructable, while fragments of the Kin4w4r ledges are soon 
broken up. To complete the contrast, at Pungai the direction of the 
Point itself coincides with the strike of the strata, at Kinfiwdar the 
two lines are transverse to each other. 


Tdnjong Lompdtdn. 


The rock to the south of the Point, where seen, was a very mica- 
ceous or talcose* shale. At one spot there were numerous iron- 
masked blocks similar in appearance to those at T. Pungéi. Some 
which externally were brownish black, smooth and glossy offered when 
fragments were broken, the appearance of a coralline structure. 
These I find on examination to be clearly ironmasked coral, and it 
must have been such specimens that Dr. Bland described as burnt 
coral and considered as an evidence of volcanic action. A few years 
ago I should without hesitation have come to the same conclusion, 
for the appearance of these blocks is precisely that of masses of slag. 
But the transformations which the oxidation of iron effects in all 
rocks of the Peninsula in which it abounds are so great, and fre- 
quently so entirely assimilate them in appearance to volcanic scorief 
that it is necessary to separate altogether the question, how the rocks 
acquired this volcanic aspect, from the enquiry, how the cause of this 
change was itself introduced. ‘To the first, the presence of iron in 
the rock and its oxidation, seem, in most cases, to be the true an- 


* My specimens are mislaid or lost. 

+ Laterite has this other characteristic in common with volcanic recks 
that it sometimes appears isolated and overlying sedimentary Strata, ow~ 
ing to the vapours and currents which produced it having most readily as— 
cended through fissures, and diffused themselves where the rock was mest 
porous or most saturated With water. 
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swer. To the second, the answer can only be derived from a careful 
mineralogical and geological examination of each locality. In the 
southern part of the Peninsula, it will be found that the iron has in 
most cases been acquired from beneath, but in what precise con- 
dition originally it is hardly possible in any case to ascertain. Be- 
cause, wherever it is visible, it has long been at or near the surface 
of the earth, and, in whatever state of combination it first entered 
the rock, we now only see it highly oxidised.* There is often clear 
evidence of its having ascended into them in a state of great rarity 
or of sublimation, for in such cases the alterations effected, while 
evincing the presence of great heat, are totally different from those 
that are occasioned by the eruption of dense molten rock. Elec. 
trical currents have also left most distinct traces of their agency in 
diffusing it. Great disturbance of the strata, fracture, flexure and 
twisting of lamine and layers, and conversion of the rock into crys- 
tallised quartz, have often accompanied its introduction. The me- 
chanical changes that have been effected in the stratified rocks hay- 
ing directed us to the plutonic basis on which we believe they rest, 
because it rises through them in all directions, we find it is not only 
frequently highly ferruginous in its composition, but is sometimes ‘ ea- 
versed by ferruginous dykes, which, towards the surface, present the 
same appearances as the more completely ironmasked strata. Last- 
ly, a careful examination of these dykes, and of the composition and 
structure of the rock adjoining them, proves that, although oxidation 
has since supervened, they were formed contemporaneously with 
the mass in which they occur, and thus we are led by strict induc- 
tion to the conclusion that the elevation, breaking and bending of 
the strata, and the greater part of the quartzose, lateritic and other 
ferruginous changes which they have undergone, had a simple and 
single origin—the same which produced the plutonic mass of the 
Peninsula. The mechanical force of its intumescence gave rise to 
the one series of changes, and the electrical and chemical action 
which attended it to the other. But it would be entirely to super- 
sede observation by theory, if we directly attributed every exame 
ple of ironmasked rock which we find to this plutonic influence. 


* The decomposition of iron pyrites, and the diffusion of the iron in 
solution, produce a lateritic rock (Ante vol. I. p. 166.) A similar effect 
Will follow from the decomposition of any other mineral containing a suffi- 
cient quantity ofiron. The rocks containing such minerals in abundance 
will always retain a Jateriticcharacter from the surface to a certain depth. 
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Cases often occur where, from the want of a combination of pheno- 
mena, we cannot advance beyond an answer to the first of the two 
questions which I have said are necessarily raised by every iron- 
masked rock. ‘The isolated masses of coral observed by Dr. Bland 
and myself appear to be such cases. I cannot say that these corals 
were not contemporary with the emission of the plutonic vapours 
which stratified rocks on this coast, like others on all the coasts of 
Johore, have imbibed. All I can venture to say is that they have 
been saturated with iron in a state of solution or of vapour, which has 
become highly oxidised. Considering that I nowhere saw any co- 
ral in the strata along this coast, that the rocks of which it is com- 
posed are not calcareous, and that no fossils of any kind have yet 
been found in Johore, the probability is that the corals are modern, 
and that the iron was derived from rocks that formerly rose above 
the beach. In numerous localities along the southern shores of the 
Peninsula and the adjacent islands, ironmasked sandstone and con- 
glomerate are at present forming beneath the surface of the beach, 
by*the percolation of water from ferruginous cliffs. On the east- 
ern bank of the estuary of the Johore the same effect is produc- 
ed by the water of a fresh water marsh draining through its porous 
margin of sand and saturating the sand of the beach, and the same 
process on a smaller scale is seen in many other places. In these 
cases the iron is of animal origin. 

Advancing towards the Point, a few ledges, ironmasked and with 
included quartz, were passed. One of these near the point is highly 
silicified and compact, but portions of the talcose shale occur in it. 
The dip here is about 45° towards the N.W., the strike N.E...S. 
W. Near the Point the quartz veins are very irregular both in size 
and direction. Sometimes several occur parallel to each other and 
at right angles to the strike. The strike varies, for at one place it 
was E. by 8... W. by N. The dip was also much greater here, ap- 
proaching nearly to vertical. 


(To be continued) 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
ICHTHYOLOGICAL FAUNA OF SUMBAWA. 


By Dr. BLEEKER. 


Chir. Maj., Besturend Lid en Secretaris v. h. Bat. Gen. v. K. en 
W., Lid v. h. Amsterd. Genees. en Heelk. Gen., v. d. 
Maatsh. v. Nederl. Letterk. te Leiden, v. h. 

Natuurk. Gen. te Groningen &c. ec. 


The meritorious naturalist traveller H. Zollinger, had the good- 
ness, during his residence at Bima on the island of Sumbawa, to col- 
lect for me a great many kinds of fishes. To the collection thus 
brought together by that learned person, this account is indebted for 
its origin. 

Sumbawa was until this time totally unknown in an ichthyologi- 
cal point of view. Science is thus under new obligations to my 
friend Zollinger. The natural history of Netherlands India expect- 
ed from him yet greater advances, but peculiar circumstances ce"s- 
ed his return Europe: the sense of his merits and my esteem and 
friendship for him, induce me to dedicate to him one of the yet ua- 
described species of fishes which he collected. 

The fishes enumerated below were all taken in the sea at Bima. 
They naturally form but a small portion of the Ichthyological Fau- 
na of Sumbawa. As a first contribution to the knowledge of this 
Fauna what follows will not be without value. 

The species of the collection are 47 in number, and belong to 35 
genera and 19 families. ‘They are as follows : 


PERCOIDE!,.......... * Lates nobilis C. V. 
* Therapon servus C. V. 
Ambassis nalua C. V. 
Apogon multiteniatus Ehr. C. V.? 
»» melas Blkr. 
* ee thermalis C. V. 
* Serranus crapao C. V. 
a pardalis Blkr. 
Mesoprion erythropterus C, V. ? 
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ScLEROPARET,.... 000. 


ScL£NOIDEI, ee @02680e84 


SpAROIDEY,.......005 


CHZTODONTUIDEI,.... 


ScCOMBEROIDEI,.. .... 


THEUTIDES, .. .. 22 oe 
MUGILOIDEI,.. ...... 


GOBIOIDEI, .... 2.0006 


LaBROIDE! CTENOIDE!I,. 


LaBroipE!1 CycLoIpeEl,. 


CLUPEOIDEI,.. ...... 


AULOSTOMATO,. . «0.0.0 


GYMNODONTA,... +... 0 


BaisTini,..... eer 


OSTRACIONES,....... ; 
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Holocentrum sammara C. V. ? 

* Sillago acuta C. V. 

* Pterois volitans C. V. 

Apistus Zollingeri Blkr. 

* Pristipoma kaakan C. V. 

* Scolopsides lycogenis C. V. 
Heterognathodon bifasciatus Blkr. 

* Chrysophrys calamara C. V. 

* Cesio erythrogaster C. V. 
Cheetodon vagabundus C. V. 

¥ sebe C. V. 

> octofasciatus C. V. 

* Heniochus macrolepidotus C. V. 

* Platax Leschenaldi C. V. 

* Toxotes jaculator C. V. 

* Caranx xanthopygus C. V. 

* Equula caballa C. V. 
Amphacanthus margaritiferus C. V. 
Mugil Dussimieri C. V. ? 
Atherina bimanensis Blkr. 
Gobius quinquethigatus C. V. 

»  erythiophaios Blkr. 
Pomacentrus vanicolensis C. V. 

* ‘5 fasciatus C. V. 
Pristotis trifasciatus Blkr. 

53 violascens Blkr. 
Dascyllus aruanus C. V. 

* Glyphisodon bengalensis C, V. 
Heliases lepisurus C. V. 

* Julis (Halicheres) modestus Blkr. 
Scarus sumbawensis Blkr- 

Alosa brevis Blkr. 
Amphisile scutatus Cuv. 
Tetraodon papua Blkr. 

* Balistes aculeatus Bloch. Cuv. 
Aleuteres Jevis Cuy. 

Ostracion cubicus Bloch. Cuv. 
‘5 valentini Blkr. 


Of the 47 species, the 21 marked with a * belong to the Fauna of 
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Java, beirg thus about one half; 10 are new to science ; the rest 
doubtfal. 

One species I have considered it necessary to place in a new ge- 
nus, which I had previously established in 1844, but of which I have 
not yet published the characters. It is a genus of Sciznoiedes, 
which, related to the Scolopsides, is chiefly distinguished from them 
by the presence of 4 tusks in the upper and 2 in the under jaw, as 
well as by the non-thorned or thorn formed extremities of the os 
suborbitale. In my Contributions to the Medical Topography of 
Batavia I have named the first species of the genus discovered by 
me, Heterodon zonatus, which name I afterwards changed into He- 
terognathodon xanthopleura, as more descriptive of the genus and 
species. Heterognathodon bifasciatus of Bima is the second species 
belonging to this new genus, but I believe it is the same species as 
Scolopsides caninus Cuv. Val. which is given in the celebrated His- 
torie natureile des Poissons at the end of the list of the species of 
Scolopsides. 

Of some of the species already known to science I have drawn up 
new diagnoses, even as I have done of some doubtful species. I 
must still lament that, from my unavoidable separation from the 
scientific world, I am not in a condition to lithograph the new spe- 
cies. I must await my return to Europe to publish my already 
partly completed Fauna Archipelagi Indici Ichthyologica. The ef- 
forts made by me with the government of Netherland’s India for 
its publication have not only not been attended with the desired 
result, but, followed by a transference from Batavia to Samarang 
and Surabaya, have placed me even beyond the possibility of apply- 
ing to the service of ichthyological science my cabinet, collected by 
the labours of many years and at a great cost. Batavia, but a short 
time past the centre of science in Netherlands India, shall speedily 
besonomore. The scientific periodicals, the Tijdschrift voor Neer- 
landsch Indie, the Natuur en Geneeskundig Archief voor Neer- 
landsch Indie, the Indisch Magazyn, on whose existence these pos- 
sessions might pride themselves, have all fallen to the ground. The 
year 1848 will be noted in the history of Netherlands India as the 
last year of the decennium of its scientific activity. May the time 
come when science shall be again protected and supported here a- 
gainst the unfavorable influences which, in the midst of her bloom, 
have by little and little undermined and menaced her with total des- 
truction. 
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IT have allowed myself the preceeding digression in order to shew 
why my ichthyological publications are not yet more numerous, and 
why they are not accompanied by plates of the species discovered 
by me. 

I shall proceed to the diaguostical description of the doubtful, 
Jess known and new species. 


PERCOIDEI. 


Apogon melas Blkr. 


Ap. corpore oblongo compresso, dorso eleyato, altitudine corporis 34 in 
ejus longitudine ; capite eque longo ac corpore alto; linea rostro-dorsali 
rectiuscula; pinnis dorsali 2a rotundata, caudali margine posteriore con- 
cava; colore capite, corpore pinnisque omnibus nigro. 

D.8.— 118 P. 2,12 V2 1]5 A. 219 C. 17%. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


Apogon multiteniatus Ehr. C. Val. Hist. poiss. ii. p. 118? 


Ap. corpore oblongo compresso ; dorso elevato; altitudine corporis 3} in 
ejus longitudine ; capite aque longo ac corpore ‘alto 3 linea rostro-dorsali 
leviter convexas; pinnis dorsali 2a rotundata, candali postice excisa; co- 
lore corpore purpurascente, fasciis 10-13 longitudinalibus fuscis, pinnis 
dorsalibus violaceo, ceteris rufis. 

D.7.—1]10 P. 1]12 VV. 1)5. A. 2|9 C. 17 et Sater. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


Apogon thermalis Cuy. Val. Hist. Poiss. iii. p. 363? 


Ay. corpore oblongo compresso, dorso elevato, altitudine corporis 3} ad 
81 in ejus longitudine; capite eque longo ac corpore alto ; linea rostro- 
dorsali infra concava, supra convéx4; pinnis dorsali 2a rovwundata, cau- 
dali leviter excisa, lobis latis ; colore capite, corpore pinnisque flavescen- 
te- hyalino, membrana spinam dorsalem 2m. inter et 3m. nigro, cauda la- 
tere macula rotunda nigra. 

D.6—1| 10 P. 2] 12 V. 1] 5 A. 2-9 C. 17 et later. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


Serranus pardalis Blkr. 


Serr. corpore elongato compresso, altitudine 4 in ejus longitudine, ca~ 
pite obtuso 34 in corporis longitudine; fronte humili, linea frontali 
convexa ; dentibus caninis in maxilla superiore 2; pracopercnio an- 
gulato, parte inferiore marginis posterioris dentibus aliquot superiori- 
bus majoribus; spinis opercularibus crassis 3; oculo diametro 4 in 
longitudine capitis ; squamis parvis; pinnis rotundatis, caudali integra 
postice canvexa, pectoralibus 4 in longitudine corporis: colore corpore 
pinnisque rufescente, maculis fuscis magnis, fere contiguis, dorso he- 
xagonis, lateribus ventroque pinnisque omnibus rotundatis ; pinna pec- 
torali basi fasciis 2 fucis, apice nigrescente. 

D.11) 18.P.2/15V.1)5A4.8.] 9. 17. 

Hab. Bima. Batavia. Mare. 

Species Serranus faveatus C. Val.\.c.ii.p.245 maxime affinis, sed 
numero radiorum distincta. 


Mesoprion erythropterus C. V. 1. ¢. ii. p. 8362? 


Mes. corpore oblongo elevato, altitudine 34+ in ejus longitudine ; capite 
acuto 3 in longitudine corporis; linea rostro-frontali recta ; dentabus cani- 
nis 2 in maxilla superiore, dentibus pluribus majoribus in ‘masilla inferio-~ 
re; osse suborbitali humiliore ; preoperculo margine posteriore levilor ex- 
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ciso ; oculo diametro 33 in capitis longitudine; pinnis dorsali et anali ro- 
tundatis, caudali integra angulata postici convexa; colore supra purpura- 
scente infra flavescente, maculis basibus sqaamarum obscurioribus, pinnis 
purpurascente, 


D.11}14 A. 3[9 P. 2] 14 V.1]5 C. 17 et later. 
Syn, Lutjanus erythropterus Bloch. pl. 249? 
Hab. Bima. Mare. 


Holocentrum sammara C. V. 1. ¢. iii. p. 161 2? 


Hol. corpore oblongo compresso, altitudine 4 fere in ejus longitudine, 
capile acuto 34 in longitudine corporis ; lincis rostrodorsali convexa, in- 
tramarillari ventrali recta ; dentibus orbitalibus ct opercularibus nu- 
merosis, sSuborbitalibus magnis ; spinis opercularibus ipaequalibus, 
praeoperculari mediocri, operculi limbum vix superante ; oculo magno 
24 inlongitudine capitis ; lateribus verticis striis 8-{Odivergentibus ; spinis 
dorsi mediocribus ; pinna caudali profunde divisa lobis rotundatis ; co- 
lore dorso violascente, lateribus ventreque ex roseo argenteo, vittis lon- 
gitudinalibus fuscis 8-10; pinnis pectoralibus, anali ct caudali ex ro- 
saceo flavescente, ventralibus albo; macula nigra magna spinas dorsa- 
les [m inter et 4m ; pinnis dorsali et anali radiosis margine inferiore, cau- 
dali lateribus violaceo ; genis argenteo, guttis pluribus nigris ; operculis 
Nigrescente, 

D. 10—1 | 12P.1 [| 13, V.1 | '7,A.4 | 9, C. 19, et later brev. 


Syn. Schouwerdick Renard Poiss. If. 156? 
Sciaena Sammara Forsk. ? 
Labrus angulosus Lacep. Poiss. Ul p. 480. 
Holocentrum Samara Rupp. Fisch d. roth. Meers. pl. 22 f. 3? 
Holocentrum Christianum Ehr. C. VY. Poiss. iii. p. 1627 


Hab. Bima. Mare. 
Diagnosis amplior propter speciei incertitudinem. 


SCLEROPARETI. 


Apistus Zollingeri Blkr. 

Ap. corpore oblongo, altitudine 83} in ejus longitudine, capite 34 in 
longitudine corporis ; spinis suborbitalibus 2, praeopercularibus 4, cir- 
ris nullis ; squamis fere inconspicuis ; radio pectorali libro nullo; pinna 
dorsali spinosa in 2 partes divisa, parte anteriore trispinosa, paulum 
post oculos incipiente, pinna caudali integra postice convexa ; colore 
corpore pinnisque fusco nigro nebulato et variegato. 

D.14(7,P.1[ 11, V2 (5. A. 3 | 6. C. 22, 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 

Species habitu Apistus trachinoides C. V. affinis sed sat distiactor. 
Nomen dedi in honorem amicissimi Henrict Zollingeri, naturae tro- 
picae inodefessi perscrutatoris. , 


SCIAENOIDEL 


HETEROGNATHODON Bikr. 

Piona dorsi unica. Membrana branchiostega radiis 5. Pinna pectoralis 
radiis fissis. Ossa suborbitalia glabra. Praeoperculum dentatum. Dentes 
maxillares superiores setacei, pluriSeriata, caninis anticis 4; inferiores 
antici setacei pluriseriati, caninis 2 curvatis, postict conici uniseriat. 

Syn. Heterodon Bikr. Bydr. t. d. geneesk. Topograph. y. Batavia. 


Heterognathodon bifasciatus, Blkr. 


Het. corpore oblongo compresso altitudine 5 in ejus longitudine ; ca- 
pite 4 in longitudine corporis, rostro Convexo ; ossibus suborbitalibus 
edentulis; praeoperculo rotundato ; spina operculari plana unica brevi 
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ossibus maxillaribus superioribus denticulatis; pinna caudali po tice 
concaya ; colore dorso lateribusque caerulescente, vittis 2 longitudina- 
libus margaritaceis, 1a oculam inter et radio dorsali postico, 2g rostrum 
inter et basin pinnae caudalis ; ventre pinnisque flayo. 

D. 10| 10, P.1| 14, V.1|5, A.3| 7. C. 17. 

Syn. Scolopsides caninus C. V. 1. ¢. vy. p. 266? 

Hab. Bima. Marte. ‘ 


MUGILOIDEI. 


Mugil Dussumieri C. V. |. c. si. p. 109? 

Mug. corpore gracili compresso ; lineé rostro dorsali obliqua subrecta ; 
capite acuto aeque alto ac longo, 5 in longitudine corporis; latitudine 
capitis 14 in ejus longitudine ; oculis diametro 4 in capitis longitu- 
dine, velo adiposo orbitali oculos non tegente; rostro acuto, maxilla 
superiore inferiore longiore ; ossibus suborbitalibus dentatis ; labio supe~ 
riore mediocri non cirrato ; pinnis dorsali la spinis validis, 2a et anali 
angulatis, corpore multo humilioribus, radiis non productis; pinnis 
pectoralibus capite brevioribus, 7 in longitudine totius corporis . cau 
dali margine posteriore leviter concava; appendice pinnae dorsi Lae 
squamosa longa; squamis mediocribus carinatis, carinis singilis serie— 
bus squamarum longitudinalibus contiguis, lineas longitudinales pa- 
rallelas 8 vel 9 constituentibus ; colore copore ex flavescente argenteo, 


pinnis flavescente. 
pD.4—1| 8, P.1] 13, V.1]5, A. 3 [9, C. 14 et Jat. brey. 


Hab. Bima Mare. 


Atherina bimanensis Blkr. 

Ath. corpore elongato compresso altitudine 64 in ejus longitudine ; 
capite compresso 4 in longitudine corporis, fronte obliqua, oculis di- 
ametro 2} in longitudine capitis ; praeoperculo margine poSteriore ex- 
ciso; Squamis magnis; pinna pectorali 5 in longitudine corporis, acu- 
minata; pinna dorsali 1 a medio pinnas ventrales inter et analem ; 
colore corpore ex flavescente argenteo, guttis lateribus pluribus nigris, 
seriatis ; pinnis flavescente, basi pinnae pectoralis stria nigra. : 

D.5—1|7. P.1| 13, V. 1] 5, A149, C. 14 et later. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


GOBIOIDE!. 
Gobius erythrophaios Blkr. Diagn. vide in conspect. Gobioideorum Ar - 
chip. Sunda-moluce. 


LABROIDEI CTENOIDEI. 
PrisToTiS Rupp. Neve wirbeltk. Fisch. roth. M. p. 128. 


Pristotis violascens Bikr. 

Prist. corpore oblongo compresso, altitudine 34 in ejus longitudine 
dorso et ventre convexis; capite 4 4 in longitudine corporis ; praeoperculo 
subrectangulo; pinnis dorsali an alique rotundatis, caudali margine poste- 

Yiore concava; angulis rotundata colore corpore violascente, pinnis pecto- 
ralibus ventralibusque dilutiore, macula nigra ad basin pinnae pectoralis. 

D.13| 1, P.2]| 16, V. 1) 5, A. 2 f 11, C. 17 et later. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


Pristotistrifasciatus Bikr. 

Prist. corpore oblongo compresso, altitudine 34 in ejus longitudine ; dor- 
$0 Conyexo, ventre subrecto; capite 44 in longitudine corporis; praeoper~ 
culo subrectangulo ; pinnis pectorali radio primo in filum progucto, dorsali 
analique acutis, caudali biloba, radiis 2 productis ; colore corpore yirides~ 
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eente, vitlis 3 nigris latis Verticalibus, la oculari, 2a spinas dorsales an- 
teriores inter et pinnas pectorales, 3a in parte posteriore pinnae dorsalis 
spinosae et parte antcriore pinnae dorsalis radiosae. 

D. 13 [ 10, P. 1 | 14, V. 1 | 5, A. 2] 12,C.17 et later. 

Hab. HKima. Mare. 


LABROIDE] CYCLOIDEI. 


Julis (Halichoeres) modestus Bikr. ovyerz. Batav. Gladschubb. La- 
broied. p. 26. var. Pinnis omnibus aurantiacis, dorsali analique macu- 
lis numerosis rubris. 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

Scarus sumbawensis Bikr. 

Scar. corpore oblongo compresso, altitudine 34 in ejus longitudine; ca- 
pite obtusiusculo, 4 fere in longitudine corporis; fronte convexa non pro- 
minente; maxillis roseis denudatis glabris leviter crenulates, dentibus 
angularibus nullis; linea faterali ramosa; pinna caudali margine pos- 
teriore convexa, radiis externis prominentibus ; colore corpore viridi, ca- 
pite dorsoque profundiore, marginibus squamarum rubro, fasciis capite 
Jateribusque nullis; pinnis pectoralibus et ventralibus aurantiaco, dor~ 
sali analique rubescente violaceo marginato, caudali violaceo. 

D.9|4,P.1 413, V. 115, 4.3 | 10, C, 13 et later. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


CLUPEOIDE!. 


Alosa brevis Blkr. 


Al. corpore oblongo, compresso; altitudine 3 ferein ejus longitudi- 
ne; capite 4 in longitudine corporis, ore edentulo; maxiila superiore y- 
feriore longiore; oculo diametro 3 in capitis longitudine, dorso venv. = 
que convexis, ventre cultrato spinoso, pinna caudali non squamosa, pro- 
funde excisa, colore dorso cocrulco, Jateribus ventreque flayescente ar~ 
genteo, pinnis flavo. 

B.5,D.1]17,P.1 |] 16, V. 1] 7,A.14) 17? C. 19 et lat. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 

Species habitu Clupanodon chanpole Ham. Buch, affinis. 


GYMNODONTA. 


Tetraodon papua Blkr. 

Tetr. corpore irregulari oblongo, compresso, altitudine 22 in ejus longi- 
tudine, dorso et ventre scabris, lateribus et cauda laevibus, capite acuto, 
rostro prominente, naribusin papillo concavo 2 minimis, fere inconspi- 
cuis, linea laterali inconspicua, pinnis dorsali analique rotundatis, pecto- 
raliemarginata, caudali postice convexa 4 in longitudine corporis, colore 
corpore supra profunde fusco, guttis coeruleis, radiis.coeruleis circa oculos 
infra rubro, pinnis rosaceo—flavescente, macula nigra magna, coeruleo 
limbata sub et ad basin pinne dorsalis guttis plurimis coerulescentibus 
ad pinnam caudalem. 

D.9., P. 16, A. 8, C. 9 et lat. brev. 

Syn. lkan Papoea d@jantan. Valentyn. Ind. Amb. iii. p 249. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


BALISTINI. 


Balistes aculcatus Bloch Tab. 149. 

Bal. corpore ovali compresso, basi caudae seriebus 8 aculeorum ar- 
mata, serie superiore aculeis 9-11, serie inferiore duplo breviore aculeis 
4-5 ; pinnis caudali postice leviter convexa, pectoralibus, dorsali analique 
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rotundatis ; linea laterali inconspicua ; colore dorso viridi fuscescente ven- 
tre flavescente, vittis oculari-pectoralibus 3 coeruleis maxillari-pectoralibas 
2, superiore triangulari aurantiaco, inferiore margaritaceo, lateribus supro 
pinnas pectorales fusco fasciis 4 obliquis ad anum, nigro sinctum, et ad 
pinnam analem descendentibus, pinnis dorsali 1a fusco, ceteris aurantiaco, 
labiis flavescente, superiore coeruleo limbata. 
D. 3—3 | 21, P. 1 | 12, A. 2] 20, C. 12. 
Syn. Soenoeck. Renard. Poiss. i. f. 154. 
Baliste epineux Lacep. i. Tab. 17. f. i. 
Balistes aculeatus Cuy. Regne An. ed. luxe, nec Ruppel. 
Balistes aculeatus Ruppel (Neve Wirbelth. visch. roth. M. p. 27. Tab. 
7, fig. 1.) species affinis sed numero radiorum, seriebus aculeorum, 
caudalium, coloribusque sat distincto. 


Aleuterés laevis Cuy. 


Al. corpore oblongo compresso altitudine 4 in ejus longitudine, linea 
frontali concava, dentibus in singulis maxillis 4, pinna caudali longissima 
rotundata, 34 ad 34in longitudine totius corporis, radiis pinnarum, cau- 
dali excepta, simplicibus, colore corpore rufo viridi maculis sparsis fuscis, 
labiis nigro, genis pectoreque viltis longitudinalibus coeruleis pinnis dor= 
sali, pectoralibus, analique fuscescente pellucido, caudali nigrescente ra~ 
diis fuscis. 

D. 1) 44, P. 14, A. 49, C.1] 10] 1. 

Syn. Balistes laevis Bloch. Tab. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


OSTRACIONES. 


Ostracion cubicus L. Bloch Tab. 137 Cuy. Rupp. 


Ostr. corpore tetragono, altitudine pyxidis osseae 3 in ejus longitudine 
spinis frontalibus et analibus nullis, pinnis omnibus rotundatis, linea 
rostro-frontali concava, Scutis granulosis, dorso lateribusque hexagonis, 
pyxide ventre latiore quam dorso, colore corpore viridi-fuscescente, scu- 
tis plurimis dorso lateribusque macula coerulea nizro cincta; pinnis 
aurantiaco, genis ventre et pinna caudali maculis nigris. 

D.1/8,P.1(9,A.1[8,C.1[ 7 [1. 

Syn. Ostracion mouchete Lac. i. p. 46 fig. 

Hab. Bima. Mare. 


Ostracion valentini Blkr. 


Ostrac. corpore tetragono, altitudine pyxidis osseac 12 in ejus longi- 
tudine, spinis frontalibus et analibus dimidiam pyxidis longitudinem ae- 
quantibus ; pinna caudali spinis analibus breviore, colore corpore fusces~ 
cente maculis profundioribus infra ad fatera, ventre roseo, spinis pin- 
nisque omnibus flavescente. 

D.1/8, P.1[9, A.1{8, C.r[8{ 4. 

Syn. lkan Peti, Valentyn Ind. Amb.iii. f. 36! 

Ikan Toetombo badoerie, Valentyn, ib. iii. f. 333? 


Hab. Bima Mare. 
Nomen dedi in honorem Francisci Valentini, Indiw orientalis noer- 
landicae olim historiographi meritissimi. 


Dr. BLEEKER. 
Soerabaya 21 July, 1848. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES &c. 





NEW PUBLICATION RECEIVED. 


1. The Calcutta Review No. XVIII June, 1848. (From the 
Editor) Contents : 


Corrie and his Cotemporaries—The Ante-Episcopal Period. 
Geology of India. 

The Hindi language—Thompson’s Dictionary. 

The Acts of the Governor-General of India in Council. 

The Bengal Artillery. 

Major Smyth’s History of the Reigning Family of Lahore. 
Miscellaneous Critical Notices. 


We are glad to see that geology is to receive that share of atten- 
tion which it deserves, in this excellent periodical which every Eng- 
lishman in the east ought to read.* The able article on the geolo- 
gy of India in the present number consists of a general introduction 
to the science, extending over some 30 pages, and a review of a re- 
cent work by that talented and indefatigable geologist Captain New- 
bold, who must be well known to most of our readers by his work 
on the Straits Settlements. In the course of his remarks the re- 
viewer adverts to the question of the origin of Laterite, which 
he considers as settled by Captain Newbold’s facts. He omits how- 
ever to inform us what opinion he has derived from these facts. 
Captain Newbold’s numerous papers in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society on the Geology of Southern India leave no doubt on our 
mind that the Indian laterites have the same origin as those of the 
Malay Peninsula, the majority of which are nothing but sedimentary 
rocks, more or less altered and disguised by iron, which has been in- 
troduced into them by exhalations from the plutonic rocks on which 
they rest. (See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1847 
p- 520, 21; 670, 71, 79 to 81, Journal of the Indian Arch. for Fe- 
bruary 1848, and the Notices of the Geology of the East Coast of 
Johore in the present number.) 

2. Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, No 
I. to No. XI. (from the Society.) 


* We would particularly recommend it to our countrymen in Java and 
Manila. The nature of this Journal precludes us from noticing what most 
of our readers will probably consider its most interesting articles. 


Vol, II. No. IX. September, 1848. 


“sivifi «=> "sar SCELLANBOUS NOTICES, &e.~ 


We cannot do more at present than acknowiedge the receipt of 
this most valuable work. We should be glad to publish the con- 
tents for the information of those of our readers who are not ac- 
quainted with it, and for the benefit of any of our contributors who 
may desire to refer to it, but this would occupy more room than we 
can afford. 


ca 


We are obliged to postpone a letter from “ Kalamdntdn,” and 
some other miscellaneous contributions, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NUTMEG AND ITS 
CULTIVATION. 


By Tuomas Oxvey, Esq., A. B. 


Senior Surgeon of the Settlement of Prince’of Wales’ Island, 
Singapore and Malacca, 


Tae Myristica Moschata, or true Nutmeg, is known to botanists 
as a tree belonging to the Natural Family Myristicace, Class Diw- 
cia, Order Monodelphia of the Linnaan System. It would be super= 
fluous to enter into a minute description of a plant already so well 
described, particularly by Roxburgh: I shall thercfore merely no- 
tice some peculiarities that deserve attention. The tree, like many 
of its class, has a strong tendency to become Moneecias, and Planters 
in general are rather well pleased at this habit, thinking they secure 
a double advantage by having the male and female flowers on the 
same plant. This however is delusive, and being against the order of 
nature, the produce of such trees is invariably inferior, shewing itself 
in the production of double nuts and other deformities. It is best, 
therefore, to have only female trees with a due proportion of males. 
But few have the moral resolution to cut down the Monecias tree, 
on the principle that something is better than nothing, but they for- 
get that the Monecias plants having much fewer flowers, it will take 
three or four of them to yield the same amount of pollen as the true 
male, and as for the produce yielded by such trees, that of one good 
female is worth a dozen of the other. 

The female flowers, which are merely composed of a tvifid calyx 
and no corolla, when produced by a tree in full vigor, are perfectly 
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urceolate, slightly tinged with green at the base, and well filled by 
the ovary, whereas the female flowers of weakly trees are entirely 
yellow, imperfectly urceolate, and approach more to the staminiferous 
flowers of the male. , 

The shape of the fruit varies considerably, being spherical, oblong 
and egg shaped, but “ceteris paribus” the nearer they approach 


sphericity of figure, the more highly are they prized. 


There is also a great variety in the foliage of different trees, from 
eliptic, oblong and ovate, to almost purely lanceolate shaped leaves. 
This difference seems to indicate in some measure the character of 
the produce, trees with large oblong leaves appearing to have the 


largest and most ; spherical fruit, and therewith small lanceolate leaves 


anaes — veins eR ae eee AY OO 


being in general more prolific bearers, but of inferior quality. 

The object of this paper being practiced). shall confine myself as 
much as possible to a record of an experience extended over a peri- 
od of some 20 years; and as the subject of spice planting has now 
become one of deep interest to very many of the Strait’s scttlers, [ en- 
tertain a hope of being able to offer some useful hints to those al- 


ready engaged in such operations, and a tolerably safe guide for fu-_ 


tT ee 


ture speculators. But Iam by no means disposed to think that I -an 
so exhaust the: subject as leave nothing for future writers, being fully 
persuaded in my own mind that the cultivation of the nutmeg can 


Saat ee sere 7 SNES 


still be greatly improved, and that in fact very "y little science has as 
- yet been expended “upon it. 

The Nutmeg Planter, to use Colonel Low's expressive words, 
‘‘must have the bump of perseverance myristicatically developed, 
and be impervious to compunctious feelings ow opening his purse” 
the combination also of an enthusiastic temperament with untiring 
patience is desirable. If he be in haste to get rich, let him attend to 
some other pursuit ; but he has this consolation, that nutmeg planting 
properly conducted, although slow, is sure, and when brought to a 
certain point, safe and enduring ; artd he has the further consolation 
of knowing that nature has bestowed upon him a monopoly, for the 
nutmeg tree appears to be confined within comparatively narrow li- 
nits, Whilst its congener, the clove, has been spread over Asia, 
“Africa, and the West Indies, the nutmeg refuses to flourish out of the 
Malayan Archipelago except as an exotic, all attempts hitherto made 
to introduce it largely into other tropical countries having decidedly 
failed. 

The Island of Ternate, which is in about the same latitude as Sin- 
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gapore, is said to have been the spot where it was truly indigenous, 
but no doubt the tree is to be found on most of the Moluccas. At pre- 
sent the place of its origin is unproductive of the spice, having been 
robbed of its rich heritage by the policy of the Dutch, who ‘at an 
early period removed the plautations to the Banda Isles, for better 
surveillance, where they still remain and flourish. But although care 
was formerly taken to extirpate the tree on the Moluccas, the mace 
feeding Pigeons have frustrated the machinations of man, and spread 
it widely through the Archipelago of islands extending from the 
Moluccas to New Guinea. Its circle of growth extends westward as 
far as Penang, where, although an exotic, it has been cultivated as a 
mercantile speculation fur many years with success, sv much so that 
doubtless the Penang Planters think themselves more in a situation 
to give than reccive advice., I shall therefore beg any of those mag- 
nates who may chance to cast an eye on this paper, to bear in mind 
that what they read is more peculiarly applicable to Singapore than 
any other locality, and that mor eover the plans laid down have suc- 
ceeded here. Westward of Penang, there are no plantations, looking 
at the subject in a mercantile point of view. The tree is to be found, 
indeed, in Ceylon aud the West Const of India, but to grow it as a 
speculation out of its indigenous limits, is as likely to prove success- 
ful as the cultivation of apples and pears in Bengal. 

In the Banda Isles, where the tree may be considered as indize- 
nous, no farther attention is paid to its cultivation than setting out 
‘the plants in parks under the shade of large forest trees with hori- 
zoutal branches, called ‘* Canari” by the natives. Here it attains a 
height of fifty feet and upwards, whereas from 20 to JO fect may be 
taken as a fair average of Str vits trees; but notwithstanding our pig- 
my proportions, it does not appear from all I could ever learn, that 
we are relatively behind the Banda trees either In quantity or quali- 
ty of produce, and I am strongly impressed with the idea that the 
‘Island of Singapore can compete with the Banda group on perfect- 
ly even terms. Our climate is quite unexceptionable for the growth 
of the nutmeg, being neither exposed to droughts or high winds ; and 
although we may lose by comparison of soils, we ax ain gain by great- 
er facilities of sending our produce tu market, by the ability of ob- 
taining abundant supplies of manure, and any amount of free aud 
cheap labour. 

I shall now endeavour tu lead the Planter step _ by step on his 
weary way, but just tu cheer him a little, he may haye che assurance 
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that a nutmeg plantation well laid out and brought up to perfection, 
is one of the most pleasing and agreeable properties that can be pos- 
sessed. Yielding returns more or less daily throughout the year, 
there is unceasing interest, besides the usual stimulus to all Agricul- 
turists ofa crop time, when his produce increases to double and qua- 
druple the ordinary routine. 

Trees having arrived at 15 years growth, there is no incertitudée 
or fear of total failure of crop, only in relative amount of produce, 
and this, as will be seen, is greatly in the Planter’s own power to com- 
mand. It is against reason to suppose that a tree always in flower 
and fruit will not expend itself if left to unaided nature ; it must be 
supplied with suitable stimuli to make good the waste ; therefore he 
who wants nuts must not be sparing of manure, but of this more di- 
rectly. cla 

The first requisite for the Planter is choice of location. It is true 
that the nutmeg tree, aided by manure, will grow in almost any soil 
where water does not lodge, but it makes a vast difference in the de- 
gree of success, whether the soil be originally good. or poor and im- 
proved by art. The tree thrives not in wl hite or sandy soils, but loveth 
the deep red and friable soils formed by “the e deeomposition of gr4- 
nite rocks and tinged with iron, and the deeper this tinge the better. 
I am therefore inclined to think that iron in the soit is almost ne- 
cessary for the full developement of the plant. If under the before- 
mentioned svil there be a rubble ¢ of Iron-stone at 4 or 3 feet from 
the surface (a very common formation in Singapore), forming a a nas 
tural drainage, the Planter has obtained all tlrat he can desire in the 
ground, and needs only patience and perseverence to secure success. 
The form of the ground ought to be undulating, to permit the running 
off of all superfluous water, as there js no oné thing more injurious 
to the plant than water, lodging around its roots, although in order 
to thrive well it requires an atmosphere of the most humid sort and 
rain almost daily. Besides the form of the ground, situation is highly ° 
desirable particularly as regards exposure. A spot selected for a nut- 
meg plantation cannot be too well sheltered, as high winds are most 
destructive to the tree, independently of the loss oecasioned by the 
blowing off of fruit and flower. ° 

At present there is abundant choice of land in Singapore, the 
greater portion of the Island being as yet uncultivated, aud much an- 
swering to the above description. ‘The land can be purchased from 
Government at the rate of from 5 to 10 Rupees per acre in perpe- 
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tuity. I would advise the man who wishes to institute a plantation 
to select the yirgin forest, and of all things let him avoid deserted 
Gambier plantations the soil of which is completely exhausted, the Chi- 
nese taking good care never to leave a spot until they have taken all 
they can out of it. A cleared spot has great attraction for the inex- 
perienced, and it is not easy to convince a man that it is less expensive 
to attack the primitive forest, than to attempt to clear an old Gambier 
plantation overrun with the Lalang grass; but the cutting down and 
burning of large forest trees is far less expensive than an tie os extirpa- 
tion of the lalang, and as the Chinese leave all the stumps of the 
large trees in the ground, it is‘also more difficult to remove them in 
this state than when you have the powerful lever of the trunk to aid 
you in tearing up their roots, setting aside the paramount advant- 
age that in the one case you possess a fresh and fertile soil, in the 
ather an effete and barren one, for if there be any one plant more 
than another capable of impoverishing and wearing out land, it is the 
Gambier plant. 

Forest land, or jungle as we call it in these parts, can be cleared 
for about from 25 to 30 Dollars rs per acre by contract, but the Plant- 
er had better be careful to have e every ‘stump a) and “root of tree re-, 
moved, | ere he ventures to commence planting, or the white ants, at- 
tracted fed by the dead_wood, will crowd into the a. and having con- 
sumed the food thus prepared for them, will not be slow in attacking 
the young trees. Whilst the Planter is thus clearing the ground, he 
may advantageously at the same time be establishing nurseries: —for 
these the ground ought to be well tre trenched and mixed with a small 
quantity of thoroughly decomposed manure a and burned earth, mak- 
ing up the earth afterwards into beds of about 3 feet wide with paths 
between them, for the convenience of weeding and cleaning the young 
plants. Of course, if the planter can obtain really good plants the pro- 
duce of well selected seed, it will be a great saving of time and ex- 
pense to him, but unless the seed be carefully chosen, I would pre- 
fer beginning my own nurseries, and in the selection of seed would! 
recommend the most perfectly ripe and_spherical _ huts. Oval loa! 
nuts are to he rejected, particularly any of a pale color at one end. 
Few things tend more to ultimate success than good seed, therefore 
too much attention cannot be bestowed upon it. I am of opinion that 
Planters have been hitherto very.careless on this subject, hence we 
see such varieties of the tree, which is becoming every day what the 
gardeners in England call more sportive ; this also partly arises from 
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continuing to reproduce plants from those of the place, whercas were 
the Planters of Penang and Singapore to interchange their seed, it 
would be mutually profitable. We know that the Agriculturists of 
Europe find it to their advantage to obtain seed for their cereal crops 
from places remote, and even the inhabitants of the British Isles find 
it necessary to make such interchanges. It is hot easy to afford a rea- 
son for this, but the fact is well established, and would appear to be 
the fiat of infinite wisdom for some great good, perhaps to induce 
indelent and selfish man by the strong stimulus of self interest to a 
mutual reciprocity and kindness of feeling, by demonstrating to him 
in so practical a manner that his own good is linked inseparably with ~ 
that of his neighbour. 

The Planter having selected his sced, which ought to be put in the 
ground within 24 hours of being gathered, setting it about 2 nches _ 
deep in the beds already prepared, and at the distance of from 12 to 
18 inches apart, the whole nursery ought to be well shaded both on. 
top and sides, the earth kept moist and clear of weeds, and well 
smoked by burning wet grass or weeds in it once a week, to drive 
away a very small moth-like insect that is apt te infest young plants, 
laying its eggs on the leaf, when they become covered with yelloy 
spots, and perish if not attended to speedily. Washing the leaves witn’ 
a decoction of the Tuba root is the best remedy 1 know of, but where 
ouly afew plants are affected, if the spots be numerous, 1 would pre- 
fer to pluck up the plant altogether rather than run the risk of the 
insect becoming more numerous, to the total destruction of the nur- 
sery. The nuts germinate in from a month to six weeks and even la- 
ter, and for many months after germination n the seed is attached to 
the young plant and may be removed apparently as sound as when 
planted, to the astonishment of the unlearned, who are not aware of 
the great disproportion in size between the ovule and albumen, the 
former of which is alone necessary to form the plant. The plants 
may be kept in nursery with advantage for nearly two years. Should 
they grow rapidly and the interspaces become too small for them, 
every second plant had better be removed to a fresh nursery and set 
out at a distance of a couple of feet from each other. When tran- 
“ splanted either in this way, or for their ultimate position in the plan- 
tation, care should be taken to remove them with a good ball of earth 
secured by the skin of the plantain, which prevents the ball of earth 
falling to pieces. 

The nurseries being established, the ground cleared and ready, the 
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next proceeding is to Jay out and dig holes about 26 or 30 feet 


part, and as the quincunx order has many advantages, it is the maa 


would recommend for adoption. The hoies should be at least 6 feet 


in diameter and about 4 feet deep, and when refilled the surface soil 
eotenangemaeronr—” ry e rm tees 
isto be used and not that which is taken out of the hole. Each hole 


should be filled up about one foot higher than the surrounding 
ground, to allow for the settling of the soil and sinking of the tree, 
which planted even at this height will in a few years be found below 
the level. Over each hole thus filled up a shed, closed on two sides 
east and west, and proportioned to the size e of the plant, is to be 
“erected. The best substance for this purpose is I think the Attap ;— 
lélang grass and bamboo, occasionally used, have their disadvantages, 
the former attracts white ants, the latter when commencing to decay, 
breeds a black blight that is soon transferred to the plant, injuring 
it most materially. It is not a bad plan to leave an open space in the 
centre of the top of each shed about 12 inches wide, by which the 
young plant can obtain the benefit of the dew and gentle rains, which 
more than compensates for the few rays of sun that can only fall 
upon it whilst that body is vertical. After the sheds have been com- 
pleted, each hole should have added to it a couple of baskets of well 
decomposed manure, and an equal quantity of burned earth, when 
all is ready for the reception of the plant which, having been set out, 
if the weather be dry, will require watering for 10 days ov a fort- 
night after, in fact until it takes the soil. As I have mentioned burn- 
ed earth both for the use of the nursery as well as final transplant- 
x, I may as well here explain what I mean by that substance, this 
earth when well prepared is quite black, friable and pungent of 
smell, containing potass and abundant small portions of charcoal. It 
is eminently useful in all kinds of cultivation, rendering friable the 
stiff clay and affording carbonic acid to the plants. The Chinese with 
good reason place much dependence upon it as a manure, and most 
of them know very well how to make it, but unfortunately it can- 
not be made in every locality as it requires a very large quantity of 
firewood to prepare it properly, and is only really good when made 
of the peaty substance that forms the top surface of all the bottoms 
between the hills that spread over nearly the whole island of Singa- 
pore. This manure may be useless from two causes, either if over 
burned when it turns red and is effete, or if not sufficiently burned, 
when it will be filled with chips and portions of unburned wood and 
become a source of attraction to the white ants, by no means desira- 
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ble visitants. The earth so soon as prepared ought to be placed 
under sheds until required for use, otherwise it loses much of its sti- 
mulating properties, particularly if exposed to heavy rains. 

The Planter having set out all his trees must not deem his la- © 
bours completed, they are only gommencing. To arrive thus far is 
simple and easy, but to patiently watch and tend the trees for ten years 
after, requires all the enthusiasm already mentioned. About ‘thee 
“months after planting out, the young trees will receive great benefit 
if a small quantity of liquid fish manure be given them. In the first 
six years they ought to be trenched round three times, enlarging the 
circle each time, the trenches being dug close to the extremities of 
the roots which generally correspond to the ends of the branches, 
and each new trench commencing where the old one terminated, 
they must of course greatly increase in size as the circle extends, re- 
quiring a proportionate quantity of manure, but the depth ought ne- 
ver to be less than two feet. The object in trenching is to loosen the 
soil and permit the roots to spread, otherwise the tree spindles in- 
stead of becoming broad and umbrageous. This operation might with 
much benefit be performed ere the roots arrive at the outer rim of 
the already prepared soil, instead of the usual plan of waiting. wtil 
they penctrate the unloosened earth, by which many of the roots are 
necessarily obliged to be cut and the tree thereby checked for some 
months. The present plan of manuring has invariably this effect, and 
might he altered with decided advantage, for it can never benefit a 
tree to cut and destroy the extremities of the toots hy which it is 
mainly supported. Were the trenches therefore made in an advance 
of the roots it would be a very great improvement in the cultivation, 
As the trenches are now dug for the purpose of manuring, the usual 
mode is to throw into the bottom of the trench all the grass that can 
be collected, covered by a layer of earth, filling up the remainder with 
manure and earth well mixed, part of which ought to be used for 
top dressing having previously scraped away the surface soil so as 
just to expose the extremities of the roots. In time the circles ex. 
tending, will at last meet, and the whole of the ground having been 
hy that time gone over, the trees ought to completely cover the 
ground and top dressing will then suffice. This latter would at all 
times be the most economical mode of manuring, and might be giv- 
en after every heavy crop, but as I before mentioned it is essen- 
‘tially necessary to loosen the whole of the ground, or the thick f- 
brous root of the nutmeg cannot pierce through, and the plant will 
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be stunted. Some persons apply their manure fresh from the sta- 
ble or cow yard. There is no question that fresh manure enriches 
ground more than that which has undergone perfect decomposition, 
but unfortunately fresh manure when brought into contact with the 
roots of the tree destroys them, the.ends blacken and decay, and in 
this state, if there be white ants in the ground, they very soon attack 
and kill it altogether. Manure is beyond all other considerations 
the most important to the welfare of an estate; it is that which gives 
quantity and quality of produce, and without it a plantation can- 
not be carried on. ‘The want of it must limit the cultivation in the 
Straits, and will yet bring up many a planter, who having got his 
plantation to look well up to the eighth year with very little manure, 
thinks he can go on in the same manner. But trees grows readily up 
to the 7th or 8th year ;—it is then that really good cultivation begins 
to tell, and, even with the best care, trees receive a check upon their 
first shewing fruit, but the skilful Planter about this period will re- 
double all his energies, knowing that he is near to his reward, and 
will loose it entirely if he omits to doso. ‘The nutmeg tree likes well 
all sorts of manures, but that which is best for it seems to be the 
Ls ca mae tae with vegetable matter, 
and when the tree is in bearing the outer covering of the nut itself 
js about one of the very best things to be thrown into the dung pit. 
Dead animals buried not too near the roots are very acceptable to 
the trees, also blood, fish and the oil cake imported from Java, but 
the greatly lauded manure of the present day, Guano, I decidedly ob- 
ject to. Having tried several tons of it. I am of opinion that it is the 
least beneficial substance that can be given to the nutmeg tree. I¢ 
certainly causes the tree to*assume a deeper tint of foliage and at first 
to throw out young shoots, but there seems.to come a very urplea- 
sant reaction afterwards, and I am inclined to think the quality of 
the produce is deteriorated ; at least such is my conviction on the 
subject that I shall never try it as manure again. With respect to the 
best mode of preparing and keeping manure I am disposed to the 
plan of placing it in pits, although in Europe stacking it in heaps i is 
J ballets gooey Doefered, but our climate here is so desicating 
that manure thus exposed will lose too much of its moisture to fer- 
ment properly, and the loss will also be much greater. Besides if it - 
be not required for immediate use, it keeps much better in a pit 
covered over by a coating of earth to prevent evaporation. When re- 
_ quired for use it ought neither to be too dry nor wet, the best state 
% r 2 
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is that of an homogeneous black paste. Equal parts of this substance 
and burned earth, such as already described, is the stuff to produce 
nutmegs, and he that uses most will get most. Slovenly cultivation 
is the most expensive in the end, and by far the least satisfactory. 
But although manuring is the chiefest element in successful eul- 
pesciclsheslaiet 3 pela 
tivation, there are many other matters for the Planter to attend to 
during the period that his trees are growing. All bad grasses must 
be carefully kept out of the plantation, at least from between the trees, 
and the harmless grasses rather encouraged, as they keep the surface 
coul. TI have seen the reflected rays of the sun from an uncovered 
whitish soil, regularly scorch-up the leaves although the plant was 
covered over on two sides and the top by the usual artificial shade. 
The trunk of the tree ought to be carefully washed with soap and 
water once a year to keep it clear of moss, this has been ridiculed 
as being a work of supererogation ;—let those who think so, omit the 
operation. Parasitical plants of the genus Loranthus are very apt to 
attach themselves to the branches, and if not removed do great inju- 
ry, in fact if altogether unattended to, they will in time destroy the 
tree. The enemies of the Nutmeg tree are fortunately not numerous, 
but they have a few; white ants among the number. I know af no 
remedy for these but cleanly and good cultivation, they seldom if 
ever attack a vigorous plant; it is upon the first symptoms of decay 
that they commence their depredations,—their nests may surround a 
tree and their small tunnels pierce the earth in every direction about 
its roots without the plant giving any indications of decay, but 
whenever I have discovered them in such localities I have always 
endeavoured and often successfully, to dislodge them by a dose of a 
solution of pig dung, an article apparently not at all to their taste, 
although fresh cow dung is a strong source of attraction, another 
reason to those I have already given for using this latter substance 
in a perfectly decomposed state when it can be well mixed up with 
the soil, and appears no longer to have an attraction for those des- 
tructive insects, which cannot be too jealously watched, for when once 
they attack a tree the case is hopeless, ‘The first notice a planter has 
is the withering of the leaves, and when he comes to examine he ge- 
nerally finds if necessary to dig up and uproot the plant at once, 
rather than leave it as a nidus for those voracious depredators ; every 
planter must lay his account to losing occasional trees by them, but 
he who has his ground clearest and most free of old roots and stumps 
of trees will lose fewest. There are several species of insects which 
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lay their eggs on the leaves but they are not all of equal importance ; 
that. which manifests itself by the discolorization of the leaf, and the 
Jarvee of which are embedded in the substance and not on the surface, 
appears the worst, but all ought to be carefully watched and remov- 
ed or they rapidly spread and cause great havoc amongst the trees. 
For this purpose it is necessary to wash the leaves with a decoction 
of Tuba root, and syringe them by means of a bamboo with Chunam 
and water of the consistence of white wash, this adheres to the leaves 
and will remain even after several heavy showers giving for the time 
rather an unsightly appearance to the tree, but making amends by 
clearing it of the larve already alluded to; another nuisance is the 
nest of the large red ant; these collect and glue the leaves together 
forming a cavity for the deposition of their larvae; All leaves thus 
made use of turn yellow and die; they do not that I have observed 
otherwise injure the tree, but trees so infested do not bear well and 
the ants bite the cullecters severely, and indeed any person incau- 
tious enough to brush against the tree. The best mode of destroying 
them is to hang a portion of some animal substance such as the en- 
trails of a fowl or the like to the end of a pole, the opposite extre- 
mity of which is allowed to pass through the branches, the ants will 
run along the pole and collect in immense quantitics around the 
bait, when by a lighted faggot they can be burned by thousands. 
This operation repeated a couple of times a day for a week or so, will 
rid the tree of the invaders, their nests should be broken up by the 
collectors as they go their rounds, but this they are very unwilling 
to do seeing that there are few insects more ready to revenge them- 
selves, and the coolies never fail of a good biting whenever they try 
the experiment of disturbing them. I have now made the planter 
tolerably well aware of what he bas to do and of most of the diff. 
culties he has to encounter. | shall now endeavour to give some no- 
tion of the prices of labour and material, and speak of the work best 
done by contract and that which one had better perform with the 
Jabourers on the estiite, 

The first operations of clearing ground and digging the holes can 
be done more cheaply by contract labor than by men on monthly 
hire, very little supervision in such case being required as it is easy 
to see whether the ground be well cleared or not, and the size of 
holes being determined previously, there can be nod ispute about the 
matter afterwards. It is surprising huw much better the Chinese 
work when they are paid by the task rather than the day, and singu- 
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lar enough they are better content, working harder and earning less 
by the former system than the latter. Few labourers in the world 
can equal them when working on their own accouut, but on regular 
wages they are most complete eye servants: they are however upon 
the whole the best class of field labourers. The usual monthly pay to 
good strong men is 3 té 33 Spanish dollars per month, ‘but those who 
have become expert at any particular work very soon discover their 
value and cannot be kept without an increase of wages. Malays are 
to be had for dollars 23 per month, and it is well to mix them with the 
Chinese ; in making sheds fur trees and all work where the rattan is 
used, they are more expert, they are also more to be trusted, and are 
a very wholesome check upon the vagabond sons of Han. Patience 
and temper are eminently necessary to get on with the Malay ; they 
are not to be driven, but kindness and a little bantér occasionally 
liave excellent effect upon them. The Boyans are the most quiet, the 
most honest, and the most to be trusted of any of the, races we see 
here; they are very slow and not over bright, but they perform their 
work as well in the absence of the overseer as before him, ‘and they 
are by far the best nut gatherers. The Klings, or natives from-ehe 
coast of Coromandel, are good workers if they choose to exert them- 
selves, but they are the most wretched cye servants, and seem tu de- 
light in chicanery of all sorts : unlike the Malay, fear is the only mo- 
tive capable of exciting them to action, and the application of the 
Mundoor’s or Superintendent’s rattan seems the only argument they 
understand; they are chiefly valuable in taking care of horses or cat- 
tle, cutting grass and driving carts, all other work is better done by 
Chinese or Malays; their waves is about the same as Chinese la- 
bourers, that is from 3 to 33 dollars per month. 

Manuring, making sheds over young plants, and extirpating bad 
grasses, are works which had better be performed by the regular 
monthly labourers on the estate, aud indeed so soon as a plantation 
comes into bearing all contract labour must cease, as by admitting 
strangers the facilities for robbery would be more than any supervision 
could fustrate. The number of men to be kept on an estate, to pre- 
serve it in first rate order, after it has come into bearing, must de- 
pend of course upon the size of the plantation, but in general one 
man for every 100 trees will be found sufficient, provided there be 
some 4 to 5 thousind trees. On a small scale the proportion must be 
greater, as the idlers, such as those who take care of and prepare the 
spice, gather the nuts, and manage the horses and carts, tell more 
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upon a small than a large scale. A man by planting the Guinea grass 
and feeding cattle may make his own manure and I believe it to be 
the best mode of proceeding ; those who depend upon the town for 
their supplies will frequently meet with disappoinment and never 
obtain such good manure. ‘The price of manure generally speaking is 
about 8 cart loads ‘for the dollar, each cart containing 20 baskets. I 
conceive that two such carts with asimilar amount of burned earth to 
. be little enough manure for a tree of 12 years of age. It is almost 
impossible for a Planter to manure the whole of his trees in the same 
season, if they amount to several thousands: in this case the best plan 
is to divide the property into sections, manuring them in regular 
rotation, and to apply afew baskets of manure as top dressing to any 
particular trees that shew symptoms of flagging. 

The nutmeg Planter is under the necessity of keeping up nurse- 
ries throughout the whole of his operations, for the replacenrent of 
bad plants and redundant males. Of the latter, ten per cent 
seems to be about the best proportion to keep, but I would have 
completely Dizecious trees. No person can boast to get a plantation 
completly filled up and in perfect order much sooner than 15 years. 
Of the first batch planted, not more than one half will turn out per- 
fect females, for I do not take into account Monzecious trees which 
] have already condemned. The tree shows fluwer about the 7th year, 
but the longer it is before doing so, the better and stronger will it 
be. I cannot refrain from a smile when asanguine planter informs 
me with exultation that he has obtained a nut from a tree only 3 or 
4 years planted out,—so much the worse for his chance of success, 
too great precocity being incompatible with strength and longevity. 
The best trees do not shew flower before the 9th year, and one such 
is worth a score of the others. This will be evident when it is stated 
that I have seen several trees yield more than ten thousand nuts 
each in one year, whereas I do not believe that there is a plantation 
in the Straits that averages 1000 from every tree. This very great 
disparity of bearing shews plainly that the cultivation _of the plant 
is not yet thoroughly understood, or greater uniformity would pre- 
vail, and I think it clearly enough points out that a higher degree of 
cultivation would meet its reward. It is not quite safe to cut down 
the male plants upon first shewing flower, as they many times 
show: perfectly female flowers the following year, and in that case 
are generally the strongest and finest trees. But there is some indi- 
cation of this in the first mode of flowering. When the racemes are 
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lar enough they are better content, working harder and earning less 
by the former system than the latter. Few labourers in the world 
can equal them when working on their own accouut, but on regular 
wages they are most complete eye servants: they are however upon 
the whole the best class of field labotfrers. The usual monthly pay to 
good strong men is 3 td 35 Spanish dollars per month, ‘but those who 
have become expert at any particular work very soon discover their 
value and cannot be kept without an increase of wages. Malays are 
to be had for dollars 23 per month, and it is well to mix them with the 
Chinese; in making sheds for trees and all work where the rattan is 
used, they are more expert, they are also more to be trusted, and are 
a very wholesome check upon the vagabond sons of Han. Patience 
and temper are eminently necessary to yet on with the Malay; they 
are not to be driven, but kindness and a little banter occasivnally 
fiave excellent effect upon them. The Boyans are the most quiet, the 
most honest, and the most to be trusted of any of the, races we see 
here; they are very slow and not over bright, but they perform their 
work as well in the absence of the overseer as before him, ‘and they 
are by far the best nut gatherers. The Klings, or natives fromthe 
coast of Coromandel, are good workers if they choose to exert hem- 
selves, but they are the most wretched eye servants, and seem to de- 
light in chicanery of all sorts: unlike the Malay, fear is the only mo- 
tive capable of exciting them to action, and the application of the 
Mundoor’s or Superintendent’s rattan seems the only argument they 
understand; they are chiefly valuable in taking care of horses or cat- 
tle, cutting grass and driving carts, all other work is better done by 
Chinese or Malays ; their wages 1s about the same as Chinese la- 
bourers, that is from 3 to 3) dollars per month. 

Manuring, making sheds over young plants, and extirpating bad 
grasses, are works which had better be performed by the regular 
monthly labourers on the estate, and indeed so svon as a plantation 
comes into bearing all contract labour must cease, as by admitting 
strangers the facilities for robbery would be more than any supervision 
could fusgrate. The number of men to be kept on an estate, to pre- 
serve it in first rate order, after it has come into bearing, must de- 
pend of course upon the size of the plantation, but in general one 
man for every 100 trees will be found sufficient, provided there be 
some 4 to 5 thousind trees. On a small scale the proportion must be 
greater, as the idlers, such as those who take care of and prepare the 
spice, gather the nuts, and manage the horses and carts, tell more 
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upon 4 small than a large scale. A man by planting the Guinea grass 
and feeding cattle may make his own manure and I believe it to be 
the best mode of proceeding ; those who depend upon the town for 
their supplies will frequently meet with disappoinment and never 
obtain such good manure. ‘he price of manure generally speaking is 
about 8 cart loads for the dollar, each cart containing 20 baskets. I 
conceive that two such carts with a similar amount of burned earth to 
. be little enongh manure for a tree of 12 years of age. It is almost 
impossible for a Planter to manure the whole of his trees in the same 
season, if they amount to several thousands: in this case the best plan 
is to divide the property into sections, manuring them in regular 
rotation, and to apply afew baskets of manure as top dressing to any 
particular trees that shew symptoms of flagging. 

The nutmeg Planter is under the necessity of keeping up nurse- 
ries throughout the whole of his operations, for the replacement of 
bad plants and redundant males. Of the latter, ten per cent 
seems to be about the best proportion to keep, but I would have 
completely Dixcious trees. No person can boast to get a plantation 
completly filled up and in perfect order much sooner than 15 years. 
Of the first batch planted, not more than one half will turn out per- 
fect females, for I do not take into account Monecious trees which 
} have already condemned. The tree shows flower about the 7th year, 
but the longer it is before doing so, the better and stronger will it 
be. I cannot refrain from a smile when asanguine planter informs 
me with exultation that he has obtained a nut from a tree only 3 or 
4 years planted out,—so much the worse for his chance of success, 
too great precocity being incompatible with strength and longevity. 
The best trees do not shew fluwer before the 9th year, and one such — 
is worth a score of the others. This will be evident when it is stated 
that I have seen several trees yield more than ten thousand nuts 

each in one year, whereas I do not believe that there is a plantation 
in the Straits that averages 1000 from every tree. ‘This very great 
disparity of bearing shews platuly that the cultivation of the plant 
is not yet thoroughly understood, or greater uniformity would pre- 
vail, and I think it clearly enough points out that a higher degree of 
cultivation would meet its reward. It is not quite safe to cut down 
the male plants upon first shewing flower, as they many times 
show- perfectly female flowers the following year, and in that case 
are generally the strongest and finest trees. But there is some indi- 
cation of this in the first mode of flowering. When the racemes are 
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many times divided and have numerous flowers, there is no chance 
of its becoming entirely female, but where there are only two or 
three flowers on a raceme there is a fair prospect of its doing so. 
The tree has not been introduced into the Straits sufficiently long 
to determine its longevity, but those introduced and planted in the be- 
ginning of the present century as yet shew no symptoms of decay. 
The experiment of grafting the trees, which at first view presents so 
many advantages, both in securing the finest quality of nut and the 
certainty of the sex, has still to be tried in this cultivation. Some 
three years ago, I succeeded in grafting several plants by approach, 
these are not sufficiently old for me to decide whether it be desira- 
ble or not, for although the plants are looking well and growing, 
they as yet have thrown out their branches in a straggling irregular 
manner, having no leaders, and consequently they cannot throw their 
branches in the regular verticles necessary for the perfect formation 
of the tree, without which they must ever be small and stunted, and 
consequently incapable of yielding any quantity of produce. The 
grafts have succeeded so far as stock and scion becoming one, and 
in time a perpendicular shoot from the wood may appear. If after 
this it should increase in size and strength so as to form a tree of 
full dimensions the advant ntage gained would be worth any  t trouble, 
the quality of some nuts being so far above that of others it would 
make a difference beyond present calculation; in short 1000 such 
picked trees at the present prices would yield something equivalent 
to twenty thousand dollars per annum, for AY 20 per tree would be 
a low estimate for such plants. If this ever does occur it will change 
the aspect of tle cultivation altogether, and I see no good reason 
why it should not, except that those possessing trees of the quality 
alluded to, would not very willingly permit others to graft from 
them, so it is only the already successful planter who can try the ex- 
periment properly. 

In addition to keeping the trees clean and free from moss and 
parisitical plants, it is highly desirable to use freely the pruning knife, 
cutting away all perpendicular shoots, the decayed ends of branches, 
or whenever the verticles are too close thinning them too admit air 
and sun to the centre. From over hearing, poverty of soil, or lodge- 
ment of water, it frequently happens that the top of the tree with- 
ers and the whole of the plant will soon follow, unless it be cut down 
below the affected part; if this be done in time it generally saves 
the tree which after a few months will throw a shoot from the hard 
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wood of the stem to replace the former loss. Young plants are all 
the better for having the two or three first series of verticles cut off, 
otherwise tle tree becomes too shrubby and the lower branches 
touch the ground excluding air, forming altogether a very inferior 
plant. This practice would however be unsafe in places like Penang 
affected by droughts, unless the plants be kept well shaded, until 
the upper verticles are sufficiently large to afford protection to the 
roots. As the tree bleeds freely upon being cut, the Pruner ought to 
take along with him a pot of cement formed by boiling together 
two parts of pounded chalk and one of vegetable tar, which applied 
warm stops the run of the sap, gradually hardens and will remain on 
the cut part until it be quite healed. I have seen it stick on for se- 
veral years resisting all weathers. 

Some trees from receiving too great a check are apt to overbear, 
and will soon wear themselves out if not watched and relieved of 
their superabundant fruit. This ought to be done so soon as the fruit 
forms and if permitted to remain until three fourths grown the mis- 
chief is already effected and cannot easily he remedied, but even 
should the tree not perish, the crop will scarcely be worth the ga- 
thering so inferior will be the quality and the tree unable to perfect 
its fruit, which splits ere the mace is red and while the nut is soft and 
good for nothing. Unhappily some trees have a habit of splitting 
their fruit untimely although their general appearance indicates 
strength and vigor. This is a fault for which as yet I know of no 
remedy ; I attribute it to an original fault in the seed, and if this be 
correct I fear it admits of none. 

The planter having his tree arrived at the agreeable point of pro- 
ducing, has but slight trouble in preparing his produce for market. 
As the fruit is brought in by the gatherers, the mace is carefully re- 
moved, pressed together and flattened on a board, exposed to the sun 
for three or four days, it is then dry enough to be put by in the 
spice house until required for exportation, when it is to be screwed 
into boxes and becomes the mace of commerce. The nutmeg itself 
requires more care in its curing, it being necessary to have it well 
and carefully dried ere the outer black shell be broken. For this pur- 
pose the usual practice is to subject it for a couple of months to the 
smoke of slow fires kept up underneath, whilst the nuts are spread 
on a grating about eight feet above. I myself prefer one raised fully 
10 feet, but the model of a perfect drying house is easily obtained, 
and the process is too well known to require any further explana- 
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tion. The dhly caution I would give is that planters ought to take 
care and not dry their nuts by too great a heat as they shrivel and 
lose their full and marketable appearance ; for this purpose I think 
it desirable to keep the nuts, when first collected, for eight or ten 
days out of the drying house, exposing them at first to an hour or 
s0 of morning sun, and increasing the exposure daily until they 
shake inthe shell; the nuts ought never to be cracked until requir- 
ed for exportation or they will be attacked and destroyed by asmall 
weavel like insect, the larvee of which is deposited in the ovule and, 
becoming the perfect insect, eats its way out, leaving the nut bored 
through and through and worthless as a marketable commodity. Lim- 
ing the nuts prevents this to a certain extent, but limed nuts are 
not those best liked in the English market, whereas they are pre- 
ferred in that state in the United States. When the nuts are to be 
Jimed it is simply necessary to have them well rubbed over between 
the hands with powdered lime. I am given to understand that they 
are steeped in a mixture of lime and water for several weeks by the 
Dutch mode of preparation. This no doubt will preserve them, but 
doubtless it must also have a prejudicial effect on the flavor of the 
spice. After the nuts are thoroughly dried, which requires ¢ rom Bix 
weeks to two months smoking, they cannot be too soon sent to market, 
But it is otherwise with the mace, that commodity when freslr not 
being in esteem in the London market, seeing that they desire it of 
a golden color which it only assumes after a few months, whereas 
at first when fresh it is blood red ; now red blades are looked upon 
with suspicion, and are highly injurious to the sale of the article. 
This is one of those peculiar prejudices of John Bull which some- 
what impugns his wisdom, but it must be attended to, as John is 
ever ready to pay for his caprice; therefore those who provide for 
him have no right to complain although they may smite. 

Through the kindness of the Resident Councillor I haya been fur- 
nished with the following correspondence and statistics which shew 
that the nutmeg tree was sent from Bencoolen to Singapore the lat- 
ter end of 1819, so that twenty nine years have elapsed since its first 
introduction. Some of the plants alluded to in Sir Stamford Raffles’ 
letter were set out at the foot of Government Hill in neither a bad 
soil nor Jocality, and’ several of them are at present — been for 
the last ten years fine fruitful trees. ‘Table No. 1 sheWs that 315 
trees in this garden yielded last year 190,426 nuts or at the average 
of 604 for each tree, but of the 315 bearing trees mentioned in the 
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table not over fifty are of the old stock, most having been planted 
since 1836, so that a Planter may safely calculate on having a better 
average than is here set forth, provided he attends to his cultivation 
and his trees are brought up to the age of 15 years. If a plantation 
be attended to from the commencement, after the manner I have en- 
deavoured to explain, and the trees be in a good locality, the Planter 
will undoutedly obtain an average of 10 lbs. of spice from each tree 
from the 15th year. This at an average price of 2s. 6d. per lb. is 25 
shillings per annum. He can have about 70 such trees in an acre, 
so that there is scarcely any better or more remuncrative cultivation 
when once established, but the race is a long one, the chances of 
life, a high rate otf interest in this country make it one of no ordina- 
ry risk, and it is one that holds out no prospect of any return in less 
than 10 years. A person commencing and stopping short of the bear- 
ing point either by death or want of funds will suffer almost total 
loss, for the value of such a property brought into a_ market where 
there are no buyers must be merely nominal. Again if the property 
has arrived at the paying point, almost any person of common ho- 
nesty can take charge of and carry it on, for the trees after 12 years 
are remarkably hardy and bear a deal of ill treatment and neglect ; 
not that I would recommend any person to try the experiment, but 
it is some consolation for the Proprietor to know that stupidity will 
not ruin him, and that even at the distance of thousands of miles he 
can give such directions as, if attended to, will keep his estate in a 
flourishing and fruitful state. 

I have now set the pros and cons of nutmeg cultivation before 
the reader. Should he like to try the experiment there is ample scope 
and verge enough for him in Singapore. He need not be afraid of fai- 
lure if he proceeds with energy and perseverance. The cultivation, as 
will be seen by the appended tables, is rapidly extending, and I fear 
the prices are falling. Should the Moluccas be thrown open I cannot 
answer for how much greater may be the depreciation in value, but 
a produce that requires 15 years to bring it to market in remune- 
rative abundance is not so easily overdone. ‘The tree is not more 
quickly productive in the Island of Banda than in the Straits, and, 
as I have before said, neither do they excel us in relative quantity or 
quality. Those who have established plantations may laugh at the 
bugbear of over production and rest content even with some further 
reduction in prices. | 

Lhe consumption is inereasing and likely to increase in the Uni- 
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ted States, and no doubt were the heavy duty exacted in England 
lightened, the consumption would also increase in Great Britain. At 
present the duty is above the value of the article, which is any thing 
but encouragement to our eastern colonies, and is hardly fair consi- 
dering that the differential duties have been done away with and that 
we have to compete on equal terms with our monopolizing neigh- 
bours the Dutch, who take very good care to make no reciprocation 
in favor of British commerce, 


To Major Farquuar, 
Resident and Commandant, Singapore. 


Sir,—Enclosed, 1 transmit a list of Nutmeg and Clove Plants this 
day shipped on the ‘ Indiana’ 

100 Nutmeg Plants, in 3 boxes \ °°) >! noe aor 
100 Clove do. in3 do. g5ingapore, and put under the imme- 
1000 Nutmog seeds, halfof them { diate charge of Mr Dunn, who is pro- 
in a double row. ead hi ; 

350 Clove ditto. ceeding thither on the same ship. 
25 Large Nutmeg plants and You will be pleased to report the 
the samenumber of Cloves. 7 ondition in which these Plants are 
received, and to exert your utmost endeavours to establish the cul- 


tivation under your immediate authority. a 


T have &c. 
(Sd.) TT. S. Rarruzs. 
Fort Marlbro’, 18th August, 1819. 


To the Hon’ble Sir Stamrorp Rarrves Kt. 
Lieut.-Governor, &e. &c., Fort Marlbro’. 


Hon’ble Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter dated the 18th August covering a list of Clove and Nut- 
meg Plants shipped on the “Indiana” under charge of Mr. Dunn, 
and have much pleasure in informing you that the whole have been 
landed safe and in good order. 

The larger plants have been regularly planted out where it is in- 
tended they should remain, and the seed and smaller ones put in 
nursery beds for the present, the whule are in a thriving state,— 
you may depend on every possible attention being paid to the culti- 
vation of Spices, and I consider myself fortunate in having Mr. 
Brooks, a European Gardener, here, whose services will be very 
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useful in superintending generally the Spice plantations, and pro- 
pose to allow him a monthly salary of 40 Spanish Dollars until your 
pleasure is known on the subject. 
1 have &c., 
(Sd.) W. Farquuar, 
Singapore, 25th Oct. 1819. Resident. 
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Statement of Nutmeg Plantations with number of Trees, Trees in 


bearing, and produce in 1848. 



































| Total | No.of | Pro- |Produce , % 

Proprietors. Districts. | No. of |trees in| duce in in o's 

| Trees. |Bearing No. weirht. =I 
| 1S. 
A. Guthrie, ...... Tan. Pagar} 2,250; —.. 252,581) 19 30 Ses 
‘W. Montgomerie,| do. 1,800} 1,200 368, 791) .. + |Z [2 
Joag. Almeida. .. do. 700} 400 | 307, 609! a B.S 
Government, ....| Claymore.} 765] 315 | 190,240]. |.. [338 
Dr. T. Oxley,....| do. 4,050) 2,922 | 902,426/66 76 |= 32 
C. R. Prinsep, .. do. 6,700} 5,200 wAO, 8361 G60 BAS 
T. Hewetson,.... do. 1,515) 9 750 | 492,320 37 ‘024 o ob 
C. Carnie, ....... do. 3,500} 500 993 | SED 
W. Cuppage,.... do. 1,250} 647 so 
W. Scott,...---..| do. 5'200| 1,700 | 348°711/28 6h | E22 
C. Carnie, .......| do. 870] 250 3'50 |e & 
Jose Almeida,.... do. 1,023] 150 36,! 500} . nes 
Dr. M. J. Martin,. do. 1,530| 700 | 288,218 21 o.6 = 
W. W. Willans,..| Tangling. | 1,600! 100° i se Nang EB e 3S 
E. B. Leicester,..| do. 800} 100") .. i. (fom 
E. Leicester,....} do. 400; es fee Wn pte 
W. Leicester,... do. anol, . dod. ($22 
W. Montzorferie,| Kalang. 510} 200 . |. POISes 
F. Sorabjee,......| Rochor. 12 bu os faclge ae ee 
Syed Allie, ...... do. GOO} 30 » [.. [71 |e os 
Sir J. d’ Almeida,| Sirangong.] 4,000] 350* a wi. | Sa 
T.Dunman,.....| do. 1,000], _ os 
J. 1. Woodford, ..| B. Timah. 600 oe ie = ia 
Chinese &c., .... 7,000] .. oS 3 
G. Nicol, . eee 8,000 mes 
ee eee ele ae 
55,925114,914 [4.085.361 252/074(" =F @ 


y 


Singapore, 24th July, 1848. 


* Commencing to bear. 
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Statement of the Exports of Singapore Spices in 1845, 1846, 





























and 1847. 
Years, | Nutmegs. Mace. Cloves. 
Pls. cat. Pis. cts. Pls. cts, 
1845 in No. 136. 644 87. 444} 2. 55 
1846 1200 and 208. 794 60. '74 . 834 
1847 4 boxes and 105. 55 |3 boxes & 84. 33 - 034 
Total for years |!290 ia No. 


4 boxes and 450. 99 [3 boxes & 132. 514 2. 91k 


‘he 
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A TRIP TO PROBOLINGGO. 
By Jonatuan Rica, Esq. 


Member of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


(Continued from p. 563.) 


An afternoon was devoted to an excursion to Bezoekie the chief 
place of the residency. ‘The road continues for about three pauls 
through the rich flat, which we found crowded with luxuriant cane 
fields, destined to yield next years’s crop to the mill of Pahiton. 
Soon after this we reached the Post station Watas, and here two 
pillars mark the boundary between the divisions of Bezoekie and 
Probolinggo, the latter being only an Assistant Residency under the 
former. You now enter the district of Binor, and, rising a little, the 
scenery suddenly changes, when you find yourself in a barren scrag~ 
gy, bush country, bearing a trifling population, but tenanted by plenty 
of game, particularly Hogs, Kidang, Deer, jungle fowls and the ty- 
rant of them all, the tiger royal. ‘This sort of eountry continues 
for six or seven pauls, and is the abutment of the chain of the Iyang 
mountains upon the ocean. The ground rises in hills immediately 
from the sea, along which the high road is laid out, winding round 
the little promontories, and into the sinuosities caused by the val- 
lies coming down to the shore. The hills are rocky and barren, af- 
fording for Java a rather uncommon sight ; they are mostly sprink- 
led with dwarf teak trees, the shoots from the stumps of timber 
felled long ago. In the midst of this range is a pretty broad valley 
with a flat of sawahs, and here is situated the village and Post sta- 
tion of Banyu Angat (Luke warm water). This name has its ori- 
gin in a pretty considerable spring of water, which gurgies out of a 
bank, on the side of a small rivulet, a little way behind the Post 
house. ‘To this the village chief conducted us; but neither vapour 
nor smell indicated the presence of volcanic heat ; our guide, indeed, 
acknowledged that the warmth was only perceptible in the night 
time. The heat may very likely have diminished in later times, as 
the fire under the Iyang has long slumbered, having found vent 
by the Ringgit and Lamongan at either extremity of the range. 
Lonely is the way which you pursue along the seashore, the road 
being often overhung by rocks and rising ground, from which a few 
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banditti might easily overwhelm the traveller with stoncs; escape 
would be easy either to the wild mountains above, or by boat to sea- 
ward, as the tide often washes up to the road, and good shelter is 
found amongst the mangrove bushes. We observed that at one place 
an attempt had been made to burn lime from the coral growing on 
the coast ; but its impurity had caused the undertaking to be again 
abandoned ;—at Pahiton, all their lime has to come from Grissee. 
At about four pauls from Bezoekie, the range of the Iyang is found 
to terminate at the sea in a bluff but conical and nearly bare meun- 
tain called Gunong Tampordé, which stands out on a smajl promon- 
tory and said to have very decp water, nearly 17 fathoms, close to it. 
The road crosses a hollow ridge, inland of the Tampor4, where coo- 
lies are required to assist the horses in dragging over a carriage. 
A deep cut, however, is being made into the ridge, which will do 
away with the difficulty, but the work goes on slowly from the nature 
of the ground, being shaken and shattered rock, so as tomake blasting 
of little avail, but so hard and fast, as to make the munual labour 
very troublesome. From this point to Bezoekie, the hills again re- 
cede, and you roll through a flat and fertile patch of land. ‘The ap- 
proach to the provincial capital is through a broad and elegant ave- 
nue of tamarind trees, planted by the Resident Dr. Bruin Prins, 13 
or 16 year ago.. The trees are already well up and afford an invit- 
ing shade on either side of the road, but it will require a few years 
more before their full magnificence can be felt. Evening coming 
on, I saw little of Bezoekie, and that little was uninteresting. It is 
a rather out of the way place, and hardly any Europeans are found 
here, except the employés of Government. The Aloen Aloen is but 
small, and has on its south side the dalam of the Regent, and dwell- 
ing of the Resident. The north side was shut in by a piece of wall 
within which is the commandant’s abode with the barracks of a few 
native soldiers. I was told of an old Arab here, who has a Date 
tree which yields him fruié; the only one I ever heard of in Java. 
The Date grows willingly enough wherever planted about the sea 
shore, but this is the first instance I ever heard of its bringing its 
fruit to perfection, and the next question would be whether its seeds 
would vegetate and grow to, another fruit bearing tree, without which 
the fact would be only a solitary anomaly, similar to the rare fecun- 
dity of some few hybrids. The old Arab however, is not a little 
proud of his tree, and sells the fruit at a doit or a goband each, as 
his supply is scant or great, We returned to Pahiton by moonlight, 
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and in the neighbourhood of Binor saw plenty of wild pigs crossing 
the road. 

I returned to Probollingo with the Jane Serena on the morning 
of the 2nd. December, and immediately despatched her on her in- 
tended voyage, proposing to return myself overland to Sourabaya. 
Probolinggo is a thriving little place and much improved since I saw 
it in 1839. Several neat brick built European houses have lately 
sprung up, amongst which is an hotel, though rather too small when 
three or four Europe Dutch ships are loading in the roads and the 
Captains living on shore. The house of the Assistant Resident is 
roomy and lately rebuilt ; on a piece of ground near it, it is in con- 
templation to build a church. A large new p4ssar, with convenient 
open sheds covered with tiles, has lately been established on the 
eastern confines of the town. ‘he great extension of the sugar cul- 
tivation in this province has given rise to this prosperity. The 
greater part of the town lies between the great post road and the 
sea. ‘The residency however, is on the south side of this road, fac- 
ing a broad street which leads off at right angles to the sea. 
Here are situated most of the new houses above alluded to. This 
street runs in a straight line to the Alun Alun, and may be nearly 
half a paul long, and has trees planted on either side. In the cor- 
ner at the Alun Alun is the Dalam of the Regent, and opposite to it 
an oblong brick enclosure, by way of an excuse for a fort, where a 
few Javanese troops are lodged. A little away behind this, are the 
government warehouses and the harbour all constructed about 8 or 
9 years ago for the convenience of collecting and shipping the cu- 
gar, coffee and other produce of the surrounding country. The 
coast here is an even flat beach without any natural port, creek or 
inlet. With the augmenting produce, it was therefore found necessary 
to construct some suitable place of shipment, and this has been done 
by excavating a basin round which the warehouses are built, and 
from which a harbour or canal leads out to the sea between two ar- 
tificial piers called the “ Brukan,” constructed of masonry and 
coral rock. The tide rises and falls here about 8 feet, but the 
newly constructed harbour is found to suffer from silting, and what 
the south east monsoon piles upon the cogst is not found to work 
away clear when the winds change and blow from the opposite di- 
rection ; at low water a tambangan can hardly pass out to seaward, 
A little before the tide was at its lowest, I myself in a ‘ight ship’s 
gig had much difficulty in getting out after sticking in the sand, 
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Boats with cargo have thus to watch the opportunity of the tides to 
go out and return. This Brukan is nearly half a paul Jong and has cost 
much labour and expense, and after all is not a satisfactory piece of 
work, as the pier heads give way to the waves; we found them busy 
making repairs to this part. Itis necessary to protect and strengthen 
the work by timber driven into the ground ; this the sea worm im- 
mediately attacks and in about three years the finest beams of teak 
crumble by its depredations. The part attacked and thus destroyed 
is such as the rising and falling waters work upon; wood in deep 
water or in the ground is never touched. No attempt is made by 
engineers to obviate this evil, but they are perhaps hardly to blame 
as the government cripples them in their expenditure, and in order 
to make any new experiment, more writing, more talking and more 
troublesome forms have to be gone through, than in going on in the 
old routine ; some one worn out beam is pulled out and another 
knocked down in its place, to be in its turn as speedily destroyed. No 
attempt has been made to ‘* Kyanize” the timber by soaking it in a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, and which in England is found to 
produce such beneficial effect on wood. The plan which is adopted 
in American ships to economise copper in the upper streaks, ‘ight 
perhaps be tried with advantage, viz. laying ona solution of Arsenic 
in the shape of a paint; this repeated occasionally might keep off 
the worm. Short nails with very broad heads might be studded 
over the surface with effect. But to any proposition of this kind, 
the immediately reply is ‘‘ Maar wat zou dat veel kosten,” (but what 
an expense that would be) which is quite enough to deter the autho- 
rities from bringing it to the notice of government, which adopts 
the maxin that that man is a good servant, who keeps matters in 
order without making any call on “ ’sLands Kas’’—(the public 
chest) no matter how the native population are worked and harassed 
or what valuable timder is consumed, which can be had for cutting 
in the forest. At Probolinggo they are just now dropping the use of 
Teak, as they fancy they have discovered that the sea worm either 
does not at all or very rarely molest the stem of the palmyra, bo- 
rassus, raphis flabelliformis. They have been brought to this con- 
clusion by observing its @urability when employed as palisades or in 
the construction of bridges on the main road, where the salt tide 
reached ; ordinary timber soon perishing from the attacks of the 
worm, whereas this tree has been found to stand good for a consi- 
derable time. In common with all palms, the outer Inyer or wood 
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of this tree, called “ Ruyung” is stringy and very hard, whilst the 
centre is soft and spongy; in order to be able to drive it into the 
ground, it is necessary to cut the lower end in the shape of a wedge, 
so as to bring the ruyung to a sharp edge, and so save the heart 
from the violence of the blows. At the top, in order to prevent the 
rain water from working its way into the heart and thus rotting the 
soft centre of the tree, about a foot of the pith is scooped out and 
replaced by cement; the whole is then well covered with coal tar. 
This palm is found in great abundance at particular spots on the 
coast, in the eastern districts of Java, and has perhaps originally 
been introduced from the continent of India. In Sumatra and the 
western or Sunda districts of Java, it is only rarely found and that 
in the neighbourhood of the sea shore. L[astward of Samarang it 
begins to be more plentiful. At Tuban, Grissee and the opposite 
coast of Madura it is very abundant, as well as about Bezoekie. 
Large quantities of ‘Toddy, here called ‘‘ Legé:’’ are tapped from 
the tree about Grissee and daily brought by boat loads for sale in 
the town of Sourabaya. It is not found ata distance from the sea 
coast, and being most abundant at the eastern end of Java, where 
in all probability was the great emporium, in days of old, to which 
the Hindus resorted in quest of the spices brought from the Mo- 
luccus, such a tree, of so much use on the continent of India, 
was very likely to be introduced by the traders. From time imme- 
morial, its leaves were the material on which oriental nations wrote 
with an iron stile, to which their sacred writings were committed, 
on which their daily transactions were recorded. On the continent 
of India and in Ceylon, it is to this moment in universal use amongst 
the natives. In Java it has been supplanted in a great measure by 
cheap Chinese and European paper, but on the neighbouring island 
of Bally, it is still in great requisition. Its name, even in Java still 
points to its Hindu origin of Tula or Tal. In Sumatra and the 
Sunda districts both the tree and leaf are known by the name of 
Lontar* which Crawfurd says is derived from the ancient Polynesian 
word Rox, a Ieaf and Zal, the Palmyra, only that the initial 2 and 
L have been transmuted. ‘To the eastward a greater variety is 
found in its designations. From Samarang to Tuban, the word 


* There are no Lontar groves in Lombok and the trecis only found grow~ 
ing where it has been planted as a curiosity. In this Lombok differs from 
Bali, where every where forests of it are found and it is known by the name 
of Dontal. The lontar sugar on Lombok is imported from Bali.—Zollinger: 
Tijdschrift 9th year No. 5. page 201, 1847. 
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Lontar is applied exclusively to the leaf'on which is written, and 
the tree itself is known by the namie of Siwalan. Further eastward 
these words are not in use. From Grissee to Bezoekie the leaf is 
called Karopak, and the tree, Enéal, the final syllable of which is 
again Hindu. Its durability in sea water is shown by the preference 
given to it by the natives in the Straits of Madura, for fishing stakes. 
Probolinggo is not the name by which the natives in general de- 
signate the place, as they most usually term it Bangér, a name said 
to mean “ stinking” and applied to a small runnel of water in the 
neighhourhood. So also the town of Pasuruan is known to few na- 
tives by that name, as they in gencral call the place, Gembong. 
From Probolinggo to Sourabaya, a Diligence or Post-Wagen runs 
twice a week, the fare to Pasuruan being 7. 12 and from that fur- 
ther f. 16 copper, the total distance being 66} pauls. Over this 
space of ground, the right to keep post horses is farmed out by go- 
vernment and has hitherto been let for f. 525 per month. I availed 
of this conveyance for my return, and we performed the distance of 
24 pauls to Pasuruan in about 3 hours. On leaving Probolinggo, 
you enter the district of Grati, and find yourself in a slightly hilly 
and undulating country, which forms a kind of embankment bet ‘een 
the rich flats of the former place and Pasuruan. On looking to the 
Tengger mountains a few miles inland, you see the deep gap and 
gorge with which its face is futrowed, first running oat northward 
from the Bromo; but latterly turned at right angles towards the west, 
till it terminates at Sukapura, about 3,000 feet above the sea. At 
this point, it is evident, that an immense mass of earth and matter 
has been poured out upon the plain below, and the high broken land 
of Grati is the result of the catastrophe, which has desolated and 
destroyed the upper regions of a former state of the volcano Bromo. 
This gorge, called the Jurung Penganten, is about 10 pauls long 
and terminates above, at the Clhamara Lawang, on the edge of the 
Dassar. M. Zollinger, the naturalist, in a late publication (‘Tijd- 
schrift, 8th year No. 2 p. 146) declares the Bromo to be a crater of 
clevation, pushed up at some former time iuto its present shape and 
height, and that it never posscssed a cone to be destroyed. He is 
in this article combating the opinion of M. Herwerden, who es- 
pouses & contrary opinion in the 20th vol. of the Batavian ‘I'ran- 
sactions. M. Z. appears to wish to deny or not to comprehend the 
possibility of a voleano succumbing within its own vortex, leaving a 
vast surrounding wall composed of volcanic strata dipping outwards 
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in all directions from a common centre, from which they originally 
accumulated, during ages, the materials of which they consist. No, 
M. Z. would have us believe that the great mass of the Tengger moun- 
tains, spring up once (eens) like a mushroom, and that the great 
accumulation of volcanic debris in and upon the Tengger, has been 
thrown out of the comparatively puny foci now found in the Dassar. 
Were such the case how comes the Dassar to exist at all? The 
nearer a volcanic aperture, the greater the accumulation of matter, 
witness all volcanic cones and especially the neighbouring Semeru. 
How came the Bromo, Batok, Widadaren or Segara Wedi, to throw 
out their materials round a radius of a few miles before these were 
able to drop? How can they, situated in a vast gulf, have been in 
a state of great activity, and net have, in the first place, clogged up 
that gulf around themselves? Granted for a moment that they 
had that wonderful power, how came it that the great gap of Cha- 
mara Lawang was not filled up like the rest uf the circle wall, but 
left 200 or 300 feet lower, with well defined and abrupt sides? and 
yet almost the same height above the floor of the Dassar, Odd it 
would be, that from thie very gap lcads downwards the gorge of 
Jurung Penganten, which has so elearly poured out so much mat- 
ter on the lowlands. Odd that this same Jurung Penganten, if a 
radiating crack of an elevation crater, should not have cracked down 
to the level of the plain, but instead of narrowing downwards have 
terminated in a broad portal at 3000 feet above it. And yet no 
other main cracks are visible on this side of the mountains to satisfy 
the theory of Von Buch, by which such tremendous masses are 
imagined to be disrupted and suddenly thrust upwards. ‘The nu- 
merous Other ravines which furrow the face of the Tengger are wa- 
ter worn and the result of time. 

Is it the love of, or loyal attachment to a fanciful theory, that 
has induced M. Z. to say—“ Thus all the volcanic debris in and up- 
on the Tengger mountains, and around. the same are not produced 
from a former, imaginary large crater, which has fallen in, but most 
assuredly from the eruption-craters in the great vortex”? Un- 
der his latter supposition he grant the cause, the power and the ef- 
fect which a contrary opinion requires, whilst he calls upon us to 
explain the modus operandi in an unnatural, nay, even impossible 
manner. I have spoken of the later foci in the Dassar as being come 
paratively puny, by which I mean that they have never t cen able ta 
throw out any considerable mass of-matter, beyond the wall which ert- 
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circles them, and which is also higher than they are ; light ashes and 
dust have however been frequently drifted away by the prevailing 
winds. The Bromo and its coadjutors stand in the same relation to 
the Dassar, as Vesuvius to Monte Somma, only the former have ne- 
ver been able to fill up and encumber their situs, to the extent which 
Vesuvius has done its own, and the reason of this is, in all probabi- 
lity, to be found in the fires having found vent through other aper- 
tures, more especially the Semeru and Lamongan. ‘The Lamongan 
and Bromo have indubitably some internal connection. In 1824, 
the Resident Langewagen wrote “ as soon as you saw heavy smoke 
ascend from the Bromo, the Lamongan ceased to burn.””—(Java 
Courant, 20th. October, 1827.) In 1829, the Bromo was in a 
state of activity, but quietly died away till in 1835 its crater was all 
at once found to be occupied by a pool of water. The Lamongan 
now came into a state of activity and remained so till the beginning 
of 1841, when its crater top suddenly tumbled in, and stopped the 
yent so effectually that for many weeks, not the least smoke was 
seen to rise from it. Things remained in this state of quiescence 
for some time, but on the 24th Septemiger a pretty smart earth- 
quake. a phenomenon here rather unusual, reminded the inhat ‘ants 
of Lamajang that the internal fires were still at work. This slum- 
ber was broken on the 25th January 1842, by the Bromo again com- 
ing into activity. The pool of water was gone, and an eruption of 
stones and ashes took place, attended by internal grumblings which 
were heard to a distance of 40 or 50 pauls. The eruption continu- 
ed with violence for upwards of two months, and at night presented 
a glowing burning column playing from the top of the crater. Three 
or four eruptions took place in a minute, so that the stones falling 
backwards were again blown out. ‘‘ The greater part however’’ says 
M. Herwerden, who was an eye witness, “tumbled back into the 
crater, only a few rolled down the outside of the hill, when they re- 
mained visible, for some minutes as glowing points.” Sa much for the 
strength of an eruption, after 12 years’ quiescence of the Bromo it- 
self, and after its safety valve the Lamongan had ceased to act for 
nearly a year. Since 1842, the Bromo has been pretty quiet, a dense, 
grey cloud of smoke constantly rising from the bottom of the crater. 
The Lamongan agair smokes, but only faintly, as I saw when at 
Pahiton ; the Semeru at intervals sends forth its accustomed quota 
of clouds and ashes. As Jong as these two vents continue to ope- 
rate, the Bromo will be unable to-accumulate energy sufficient to fill 
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up the gulf of the Dassar which is the counterpart of Atrio del Ca- 
vallo, under the rim of Monte Somma; should they however, ever 
be stopped up effectually for any considerable length of time, then 
we may expect that it will cause the same effects as were realized in 
Vesuvius, when Ischia, Solfatara, Monte Barbara and Monte Nuova 
had long slumbered in quietness. The intervening periods of rest 
in these cases were for Vesuvius, from the remotest period of which 
we have any traditions till A. D. 79, during which time however, 
Ischia was much convulsed. Vesuvius was active in 203, and for 
the third time in 472 and again in 512, 685 and 993, then in 1036, 
when lava first appeared and 1049, and again in 1138, to which 
succeeded a repose of 168 years till 1306. Between this eruption 
and 1631, there was only one other (in 1500) and that a slight one. 
Tt has been remarked, that throughout this period, Etna was in a 
state of unusual activity, and in 1538, the new volcano of Monte 
Nuova came into existence. Since 1666 there has been a constant 
series of eruptions from Vesuvius, with rarely an interval of rest ex- 
ceeding ten years, but the rest of its district and neighbourhood has 
enjoyed tranquility.—(dgyell vol. 2. p. 78.) On the western con- 
fines of the volcanic debris, described as having issued from Suka- 
pura, is found a small lake, known to the Dutch as the ‘“‘ Meer van 
Gratie,” and to the natives as ‘ Ranu Kalindungan”, the hidden 
lake. It is seen at about a good mile to the south of the main road, 
a little to the west of the Post station “ Asem Lawang,” buried 
within steep and high banks, which, in a state of nature, being co- 
vered with forest may have so far sequestered the lake as to lead the 
natives to call it the ‘* Hidden.” The people have a tradition that 
a village of the name of Kalindungan was once engulfed here, and 
the spot transformed into a Jake. This is accounted for by a supers- 
titious legend, butis a circumstance not unlikely to occur in a volca- 
nic country, by a partial sinking in at the time of convulsion by 
earthquake. The lake covers a surface of 130,290 square Rhine- 
land roods, and receives a brownish tinge from some wells. It is 
only a trifle higher than the level of the sea. The village of Dawi, 
on its banks, is celebrated for its immense flocks of ducks, the eggs 
of which are salted and form an important article of native trade 
and consumption. A worm, called Cheret, found in the ground here 
and which is greedily picked up by the ducks, is said to give to the 
yolk of the egg, its fine, red color and peculiar richness,- -Java Cou- 
rant 27th November 1828, 
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At Pasuruan, I found the new Resident Varkeorseer, making 
great improvenients ahout the town, pulling down old dilapidated 
fences and replacing them with neat brick walls. Also the whole 
of the Residency they are building up earthen dykes or walls on each 
length side the roads and laying out a cart way parallel to that for car- 
riages, in the same way as adopted in the districts to the westward. 

After attending the ceremony of elevating the Regent from the 
rank of Tamongong to that of Adhipati, and witnessing the native 
tournament or “ Seninan” given on the occasion, I returned to Sou- 
rabaya during the night from 6th to 7th December. 


Sourabaya, 31st December, 1846, 





Note to page 538. 


New Channels have lately been discovered to be naturally forming 
themselves at cithcr end of the Straits of Madura. For this discovery na- 
vigation is indebted to the unwearied exertiong of Lieut. Jansens of the 
Dutch Navy who during the course of 1846, made accurate surveys of these 
approaches. The passage out to the northward, instead of turning N. W. 
round fort Erfprins, goes out in one straight line right across the middle of 
the sea bank in a course a little to the eastward of north. The first vessel 
taken through this channel was the Brig Rembang Captain Deighton in 
July 1847, under the guidance of Lieut. Jansens himself, since when seve— 
ral other ships have also used it and amongst others the private Stea-~ 
mer Koningin der Nederlanden and the Government Steam Packet ship, 
‘> Batavia.” The least water in the shoalest part, at spring tides is about 
9 feet but dcepens to about 15, al high tide. It is found to be deepening at 
about the rate of 9 inches in the 12 months, and Lieut. Jansens is sanguine 
that, with the use of the dredging machine, during only one south east 
monsoon, he would clear out a passage for ships drawing 18feet. Govern- 
ment officials, however, do not appear to be disposed to afford him this 
opportunity of rendering so important a service, nor has the place yet 
been properly buoyed off being only pointed out by Jansen’s original bamboo 
stakes. 

The new channel from Sourabaya out to the sca, south of Madura, is 
said to be forming on the Jaya shore of the Strait, but the Water in the 
usual passage being still considerable, little notice is as yet taken of the 


new one. 
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Note to page 540. 


When Marshal Daendcls visited Sourabaya in June, and July, 1810 
he found a great deficit in the finances of the east end of Java, amounting 
for the department Sourabaya to the sum of 235,816 Rix dollars and for 
that of Samarang to 645,510 Rix dollars. To disentangle himself from 
this difficulty, without drawing from Batavia the little silyer money which 
was in the treasury there, he resolved to part with government lands, and 
a number of lots were parcelled out around the towns of Samarang and 
Sourabaya and sold by auction to private individuals. A transaction, 
however of greater importance enabled the Marshal more cffectually to 
compete with his financial difficulties. This consisted in the sale of the 
lands of Bezoekie and Panarukan to the Captain Chinaman of Sourabaya 
Han Chanpit, who already possessed a lease farm of the same territory for 
as long as he lived, at a yearly rent of only 9,000 Rix dollars. The Mar- 
shal ordered Van Middlekoop the Landdrost of Java’s Oosthoek and Hes— 
selaar, Drost of Pasuruan, to value these lands and they reported that a sale 
at 400,000 Rix dollars would be advantageous for the government, bus 
His Excellency succeeded in striking a bargain with Han Chanpit for 400,000 
Spanish dollars, or + more, thus 533,333 Rix dollars, for which the Captain 
Chinaman soon after settled, by taking over government debts and passing 
assignadions to the amountf 503,959 Rix dollars and paying the balance 
of 24,374 Rix in specie. 

This, however, was not sufficient to cover the deficit and as it was ne- 
cessary to make provision for meeting not only the necessary expenses 
of Sourabaya and Samarang, but also to be in funds to pay for the Coffee 
which during the ensuing year would be delivered from the Jacatra and 
Cheribon Prianger Regencics, the Marshal, at the close of the same year 
1810, madeup his mind to sell the Regency of Probolinggo. This extensive 
and fertile district, at that time produced very little for government, being 
only 2000 Spanish dollars for recognition money, 703 koyans of rice, 140 
Spanish dollars for the farm of 14 Birds nest caves, besides a trifling 
profit on the delivery of Coffee and teak timber cultivation was in a mise- 
rable state. It was the Marshal’s opinion and argument that no great 
or permanent improvement could be secured without giving to private indi- 
Viduals a proprietory right to the soil, when they would be induced to lay 
out capital upon its improvement, and thus procure for the colony an in- 
crease of produce which could not but prove beneficial. The family of 
Han Chan pit were the only persons possessed of suflicient means for en- 
tering into such extensive operations as here contemplated. Han Chan pit 
himself immediately offered 600,000 Spanish dollars, which was more 
than the estimated value of the place, and more than it was likely to fetch 
at auction if put up in one lot or even divided into three. The Marshal 
being pinched for funds demanded a part payment within six months ofsale 
and the remainder in instalments of which the last should be due on the 
Ist. July, 1812 ; the Chinaman proposed to pay off in ten years in suitable 
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instalments. This difference of views and wishes Jed to another arrange- 
by which Han Tilko Captain Chinaman of Pasuruan and brother of Han 
Chan pit, became the purchaser of the lands of Probolinggo for the sum of 
1 million Rix dollars payable in ten years in six monthly instalments of 
50,000 Rix dollars each, of which the first was to take place on the last of 
June, 1811. The second on the last of December 1811, and so on. In order 
te procure the immediate use of this capital for the government, a credit pa- 
pcr was issued of which 50,000 Rix dollars was to be redeemed with specie 
every six months, as Han Tilko made his payments, and the particular 
number to be so redeemed, were to be decided by lot. The further terms 
on which this sale was made were—that for the prompt fulfilment of the 
purchase money, the lands of Probolinggo itself should be mortgaged, as 
also those of Bezoekie and Panarukan belonging to his brother Han Chan 
pit, no transfer duty to be exacted, the tcak forests to be at the dispo- 
sal of the purchaser who was at same time relieved from the forced cultiva- 
tion of Coffee, or any other compulsory contingent, customs duties and the 
Opium farm to remain the property of the government, but the roads to be 
kept in order by the purchaser, who was also bound to supply the means 
of transport of government goods and to submit to all other services which 
were usually exacted from private lands. 

Daendels Staat der Nederlandsche oostindische bezittengen. Hague 
1814—Tweede stuk, verkoop van Domeinen. ‘ 


‘ 
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SOME NOTICES OF THE NORTHERN OR DUTCH HALF 
OF CELEBES. 


Tue extent or area of the Dutch possessions here, is 1100 square 
miles, lying in 126° 40° to 124° East Long. (Greenwich) and 1¢ 
South to 1° North Lat. comprising the countries from the S.W. end 
of the Bay of Tomini, or the districts of Piigi and Dongola, to the 
kingdom of Mohondo, besides many islands in the bay and several 
districts in the peninsula Taliabo. 

Contents.—This part of Celebes is divided into the countries of 
Gurontalo, Limbotte, Boni, Bolangen and Andagili (Antingola be- 
ing incorporated with the last). These five countries are common- 
ly designated by the general name of lima pahalla, to which also 
Moutton and Prigi formerly belonged, but which however are now 
independent of the Dutch Government.—The country is mountains 
ous, with numerous parrow valleys and a multitude of small rivers. 
There are some large marshes on the sea coast. If not volcanic it- 
self, yet it is undoubtedly connected with volcanoes, and therefore 
suffers from strong earthquakes. ‘The breadth of the peninsula is 
from 22 to 40 miles. 

The climate is very warm, but not oppressive nor unhealthy. 
Average of heat from September to November : 


Morning 6° o’clock 69° Fahrenh. 
Noon.. Ii ,, 899% 
Evening 72 ,, 74° 
Midnight 12 » 67° 
Morning 43) ,, 58° 


Fevers prevail only among the labourers of the gold mines in Sua- 
malatte, Andagili and Pagowat. A disease of the eyes, which is 
frequent at Bolila, is said to be caused by the too frequent use of 
the warm baths there. Opium smoking inereases every where to a 
fearful degree. 

Mountajns.—The island of Celebes is formed by the slopes of four 
large chains of mountains. Accordingly, the noithern part, here un- 
der review, is traversed by a ridge of mountains, which on an aver- 
age do not exceed the height of 2,600 feet, with the exception of a 
few points, viz., Kabili, near Boni, 4,000 feet, Andagili, near the 
town of Andagili, 4,200 feet, and Gulahatto, near Suma’atte, 5,400 
feet. The mountains of the whole chain are steep, especially to the 
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north. The longitudinal valleys are very few; they are mostly trans- 
verse. ‘There are therefore scarcely any plains: only three such are 
formed in the south by the strange concatenation of some side 
branches of mountains, viz., Ist. the plain of Gurontalo and Lim- 
botte, in length west to east 16 miles, and breadth 5 to 7 miles, which 
appears to have been originated by the retreating of the sea, being 
only a few feet above its level; 2nd. at Pagowat, and 3rd. near 
Moutton : both the latter are mere valleys. 

OF Plateaus only one is to be found, around the upper part of 
the river Pagogama, which is elevated about 300 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The Rivers are numerous, but on account of the narrowness of 
the island, only a few are navigable for boats to a short distance. 
The rivers which flow into the bay of Tomini are, Ist Gurontalo, . 
being a discharge of water from the lake of Limbotte, flowing east- 
ward and then southward, receiving on its left the Bothair and Bo- 
Jangen, and attaining greater depth after being joined from the east, 
not far from the mouth, by the Boni. Small boats are able to ascend 
to the lake. 2nd. Pagogama, which runs from S.W. to S.E., has its 
sources upon and near Gulahatte, is narrow, deep cut, ané twith 
many rapids. Small boats go up as far as Tongabon. 3rd. Pagowat, 
from the north, very unimportant, is formed by the confluence of the 
Batu Dulango and Talo Duyuno. 4th. Milendao, running south- 
ward, from Gunong Bamwah, is of a considerable breadth, and na- 
vigable far up; it is very rich in gold, and not far from it are the 
mines of Wankahulu. 5th MMalisipat, the most considerable of them 
all, runs southward, with many side-creeks, takes its rise from the 
mountains of Baol, and constitutes the frontier between Moutton 
and Gurontalo. 

Among the northerly streams deserve to be named: Ist. dndagilé 
from the mountain of Kasudipang, rich in gold, but otherwise in- 
considerable. 2nd. Quandam, from Gunong Pintu besar, having a 
very crooked course, and navigable for a short distance. 3rd. La- 
matta, from the slope of Gunong Marinsu, with waterfalls and ra- 
pids. 4th. Sumalatte, having its sources on the Gulahatto ; near it 
are the gold mines of Sumalette. 

Lakes inland.—The only oneis in the plain of Limbotte, near the 
town of the same name ; lying from west to east in Jength 4 miles ; 
and in breadth between Limbotte and Bolemo, 2 miles. 

Marshes.—There are some around the lake of Limbotte, some on 
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the north coast between Quandam and Sumalatte, and at the mouth 
of the Malisipat. - 

Salt pans.—There are very considerable ones, formed by nature, 
west of Milandao, but very little used. 

Islands.—There is a large group on the north coast opposite the 
mouth of the Quandam, and in the bay of Tomini, among which 
may be mentioned as of importance for commerce: Una, Togian, 
Malinche, Walia and Matabella, upon whose large sand banks and 
cliffs a great quantity of trepang and turtles are collected by the 
Bajorese. 

The coast of Celebes on the north, presents every where sands 
and cliffs; and is much {flatter to the south. 

Highways.—There are some paths for travellers on horseback 
between Gurontalo, Bolangen, Limbotte, Boni and Bolemo; also 
some paths over the mountains from Limbotte to Quandam, one of 
which leads right over the mountains Manga (2,000 feet), Pintu be- 
sar and Pintu Kechil; the second turns westward over Gunong 
Tiliule and Marinsu (at a height of 1850 feet). These paths are 
travelled on horseback, though they are highly dangerous. ‘There 
are communications between Boni and Kayu Dipang, as also be- 
tween Bolangen and Andagili, but these are only to be passed on foot. 

Productions.—Gold, wax, pearls, turtles, trepang, cinnamon, cof 
fee, (a little), cacao, birds-nests, horses, kapok (cotton from the 
bombax pentrandum), kapas (cotton from the gossipium herbace- 
um), kain (sarongs), salt, wood (of the latter there are some excel- 
lent kinds of iron-wood, Lingoa and Kamuni.) 

Population.—There are probably no aborigines, or only a mix- 
ture of these with Bugis and immigrants from Ternate and Tidore. 
The number of the population is very small in proportion to the ex- 
tent of ground. It is difficult to form a correct estimate of them, as 
the inhabitants are scattered here and there. Late accounts give, for 


1. Gurontalo.............. 24,000 souls 
2. Limbotte.............. 12,700 ,, 
3. Bolangen.............. 780s, 
A BOWS «oboe sttndte does 650, 
5. Andagili (with Antingola).. 300 =, 
6. Bolemo.............- cs 300s, 





38,780 
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In this account Prigi and Moutton are not included, as the officers of 
govetnment are withdrawn from thence. Prigi, numbers about 3,000 
and Moutton 1,750 souls. 

The Revenue of government is derived almost entirely from 
the leasing of the Opium farms, and the profit from the gold dust, 
which, according to contract, the different districts must sell to the 
government for a stipulated price (viz. 14 rupees in copper for + 
tae], and 16 copper rupees for the gold from Gurontalo.) ‘Fhe whole 
amount of gold dust, which the lima pahallas have stipulated to fur- 
nish annually in this way to government, is the weight of one thou- 
sand Spanish dollars (or 500 taels.) This amount the five districts 
have distributed among themselves in proportion to the amount of 
their population, and some districts, not having rich gold mines 
themselves, are permitted to derive their complements from the 
mines of the other districts. Their separate allotments stand thus: 


Gurontalo furnishes the weight of 400 Sp. Drs. 





Limbotte do. do. 300 ,, 
Boni do. do. 80—Ci,, 
Bolangen do. do. 70.—Ci,, 
Andagili (with Antingola) do. 120 ,, « 
Bolemo do. do. 30 C=; 
1,000 sé 





If we rate one tael of the gold dust at 80 Java Rupees, the reve- 
nue of the government will consist of the following items: 


Gold dust furnished,.. .... 40,000 rupees. 

Rent of Opium farms,...... 3,600 _,, 

Import and Export duties, , 3,200 ss, 
46,800 ,, 


The expense of Government may be taken on a fair estimation, 
to be the following : 
1. Purchase money of the 500 taels gold dust,.... 15,500 Rs. 
2. Salaries of an intendant (civile gezaghebber) with 
his clerk, of 50 soldiers under the command 
of a lieutenant, and of the Police Peons, about 10,000 ,, 





25,500 Rs. 


aire AT ISETEIS 
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which will give a clear gain of 21,500 Rupees, which no doubt 
might easily be more than trebled, if more direct attention was paid 
to the rich mines and mountains. 

The Commerce and Shipping, on the whole, is very trifling ; 
conducted, with the exception of two or three coasters, solely by 
the Paduwakans or Bugis prahus, under the command of Arabs, Bue 
gis and Chinese, never sailing against the monsoon. The commerce 
chiefly consists in the exchange of articles. 

The Imports consist of European goods: cloth, linen, gold and 
silver galloons, leather, iron-goods, glass, earthen ware, silk, and 
sugar. The Bugis further import from Singapore, gunpowder, guns, 
opium, and from Menado and Ternate, rice and sago. 

The Exports comprise gold, sarongs, cotton cloth &c., a kind 
of paper, kapok, kapas (in a raw state and worked), baskets, wax, 
cinnamon, wood, turtles, trepang, birds nests, and horses. 

Administration —The Dutch have placed here merely a Civile 
Gezaghebber, who has to report to the Resident of Menado, and 
thus the country is a dependeney of the Government of the Moluccas. 

Native Government.—Each district has a chief, with the title 
of Raja, who is recognised and appointed by the Dutch Government, 
regard however being always had to their established customs. In 
Gurontalo and Limbo tte there are two Rajas, the one is called Raja 
negri and the other Raja gobernement, the latter being introduced 
for the sake of equipoise against the prince. All dispatches of go- 
vernment are first transmitted to the latter, who afterwards consults 
with his colleague, and he alone is responsible for the execution of 
the order given. All other officers of government are appointed by 
the Rajah, who merely notiftes the names to the Civile Gezaghebber. 
These officers are the counsellors of state or Juhugus and the ehiefs 
of the smaller districts or negris. ‘The Raja gobernement enjoys 
everywhere of course, the larger share of authority and respect, 
though the Raja negri has the precedence in rank. The Police and 
awarding of punishment belongs as well with the Civile Gezaghebber 
as to the rajas. Criminal cases are brought before the landraad 
(provincial court), consisting of the Civile Gezaglrebber, the com- 
manding lieutenant, and one or two rajas with other ehiefs. 

The History of these countries is given at length in Valentyn. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries they appear to have been still 
entirely unknown and unheeded. In the following century they were 
the subject of continual quarrel between Ternate and ‘Tidore, who 
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succeeded alternately in obtaining possession. The conquest of Ter- 
nate and Tidore by the Spaniards and Portuguese, brought Celebes 
under European subjection along with them, and even at the pre- 
sent time the form and names of weapons remind us of the Spani- 
ards, and places are pointed out by the natives in the wildest parts 
of the mountains, as having been visited by them. When their pow- 
er decayed, these countries were recovered by Ternate and Tidore, 
until in the beginning of the seventeenth century the Dutch East India 
Company settled here. For a long time the princes remained quiet 
and faithful to their contracts; but when in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the attention of the Dutch was engrossed by other 
parts of the East Indies, and necessarily in a great measure with- 
drawn from Celebes, the old jealousy of Gurontalo and Limbotte 
broke out in a war, which had its origin in an uncertainty respect- 
ing the boundary at the town of Bolila. Gurontalo conquered first 
the fortress, situated at the lake of Limbotte, and then the negri of 
Limbotte, destroyed and burned all before them, and obliged the in- 
habitants to seek refuge with their princes, on the other side of the 
mountains in Quandam. Many ruins remain to this day as testi. 
monies of this war, e. g. Kotta raja ect. Limbotte, notwithstana.’ 
ing, continued the war, and procured the assistance of the Bugis 
from Dongola and Macassar, who arrived with a large fleet, defeat- 
ed Gurontalo, and then, as the Limbottians did not keep their pro- 
mise, turned against them, ransacking and burning the country. 
Both countries were now fain to regain again the protection of 
the Dutch Company, and the former contracts were renewed and 
extended. The Maatschappy then build the forts at Quandam and 
Gurontalo and installed the two Rajas gobernement. In these latter 
contracts the contributions of gold dust were stipulated, and the 
country became a dependency of the administration in Menado. 
Religion.—From the time of the invasions of the people from 
‘Ternate, heathenism was superseded by Mohamadanism, which spread 
over the whole country. After this the Spaniards sent their monks, 
and the Dutch their protestant teachers, and many converts were 
made. But in the end of the last, and the beginning of the present 
centuries, the religious interest was neglected, and the whole com- 
munities after repeated, but unsuccessful applications to the Dutch go- 
vernment for a new supply of Christian teachers, fell back again in- 
to Mohamedanism, as for instance the negris Kayu Dipang, Bolangin, 
Antingola and Boal. The Hajis however have no great authority, 
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being mostly natives, of the caste of Bobatus. A few of them are 
Arabs and Bugis, who live here for the sake of trade, and are at the 
same time priests and merchants. (Vide the new Dutch periodical, 
Tijdschrift ter bevordering van christelijken zin in Néerlands-In- 
die, printed at Batavia.) 

Division of the population into castes.—This is uniform in all dis- 
tricts. It was probably introduced trom Ternate and is strongly ad- 
hered to, having been established for centuries. ‘Three classes are 
chiefly to be distinguished, Ist. Bobatus, or patricians, 2nd. Balla, 
the middle class and peasantry, 3rd. budak, slayes. The latter 
class comprises, a, Mangofuli, i.e. the slaves of the community, 
who are almost free and of the same rank as No. 2, and 0, the slaves 
of individuals. 

All higher offices and posts of honor are monopotised by the Bo- 
batu, viz., @, raja, chosen from the oldest families; b, Juhugu, 
counsellors or ministers—in Gurontalo and Limbotte three, in the 
smaller states two; c, Capitan laut, or Admiral; d, Walopulu or 
chiefs of larger negris or communities ; e, Marsaoli, these, although 
the filth in rank, have the greatest influence, being the chiefs of vil- 
lages, and in this capacity at the same time representatives or tri- 
bunes of the people. ‘They are chosen exclusively by the balla and 
the mangofuli, or by their joint deputies, the Kimelaha.* The 
Marsaoli have thus become in some way the lawgiving body, while 
the raja has the executive. In former times the Marsaoli had the 
right to appoint and to dethrone the raja, and even to try him for 
life, if he outraged the law. ‘Their persons are in a certain measure 
sacred ; only the Kimelahas have the power to deprive them of their 
office ; the Raja not being allowed to meddle with it. In Guronta- 
lo is besides another post of honour with the title of major, which 
was formerly also an exclusive privilege of the Bobatu, but is now 
occupied by a Balla. 

With the Balla rests all the burthen of taxes, tribute etc. Their 
deputies are the Kimelaha kiri, who chose the Marsoali and consti- 
tute his council. Amongst this class are ranked besides the Kapa- 
ta soldado, i. e. the children of the Bobatu by slave-women ; but in 
case of deficiency of legitimate children they may be adopted by 
their father, and they then enter into all the rights of Bobatus. 


* The Kimelaha are distinguished as Kimelaha kiri and Kimelaha ka- 
See former are the deputies of the Balla, the latter those of the Man- 
gofuli. 
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Generally out of the number of the Kapala soldado a life-guard for 
the princes is selected, and hence their name. 

The above mentioned title of major in Gurontalo, is given to four 
different officers chosen from the Balla: a, the Adjutant of the Raja ; 
b, the Police-Magistrates for inspecting the passars etc. ; c, the Over- 
seers of estates and gold mines; d, an undefined office, an empty 
title, given generally to the sons of Bobatu’s, in order to secure to 
them some authority and emolument. 

The slaves form the largest portion of the population, and their 
condition is not oppressive. There are several subdivisions: Ist. the 
Mangofuli or Mangohuti, who are very numerous, and not proper- 
ly slaves, but independent, excepting some feudal services for the 
good of the community, which they have to discharge, and which are 
transmitted from father to son. Lately a great number of them were 
incorporated with the Balla. Their deputies, are the Kimelaha ka- 
nan. 2nd. Buda pusaka (slaves by inheritance.) These live en- 
tirely with their master and his family and work for them, having 
become slaves originally by debt and inability to pay it. Ord. Bu- 
da, common slaves, captives made in former wars, and their * 
cendants, very numerous ; they may be sold or given away, but not 
into other countries and provinces. 

The following custom in Gurontalo is very remarkable: if two 
slaves of two different families beget children, then their offspring 
becomes the slave of both families, staying alternately equal periods 
with each family, as a mutual arrangement. Further, if a slave of 
two or more families marries the slave of other families, the child- 
ren become the property of all the different masters of their parents. 
Thus one female slave was found working in 16 families, changing 
her abode every week. 

Manners and Customs.—Owing to the mixed character of the 
nation, consisting of and influenced by Ternateans, Tidoreans and 
Bugis (the latter especially in great numbers), it is difficult to dis- 
cern distinct peculiarities. We speak first of Dress: the princes 
and aristocracy imitate the European dress, with the exception of 
the head dress, considering very justly the turban or handkerehief 
much more convenient. The middle classes dress entirely in the 
Bugis fashion, and display great luxury, wearing very generally silks 
and costly kinds of cloth, richly bordered and covered with gold and 
silver-laces. The sarongs, of the very finest kind, are fastened 
#ound the waist by belts, not seldom richly ornamented with gold 
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and diamonds. But especially great is the extravagance in weapons. 
Instances are known, where 120 Sp. Drs. have been paid for the 
wooden scabbard of a kris, and common rifles are exchanged for 
gold dust to the amount of 300 and 400 Rs. Among such articles 
of luxury, the apparatus for opium smoking has a prominent place: 
the pipes being of embossed gold, silver or ivory. The dress of 
the lower classes for the men consists of short trowsers of cloth ; the 
upper part of the body is generally naked, but sometimes jackets 
with short sleeves are used. Besides there is commonly a sarong 
wound (folded in the manner of salendangs) round the waist, which 
serves as a cloak in cold and rainy weather and during the night. 
The head dress is either a small cap, made of rattan, or a handker- 
chief, negligently wound round the head, with one end hanging loose- 
ly down. There is besides in use for protection from rain and sun- 
shine a large hat, made of sago leaves, named Tollo. This class is 
mostly armed with the kris, tombak and parang. Dress of females : 
those of the higher classes are just like those in Java, transparent 
stuffs with gold and silver textures, and plenty of ornaments of gold, 
silver and diamonds. But in domestic retirement all splendour and 
ornaments are laid aside, and filth and sloth are the order of the day. 
Nothing but a sarong of coarse and generally dark coloured cloth is 
bound round the waist, and perhaps a piece of black crape is thrown 
over the shoulders to cover the breast ; but this is scarce, and com- 
monly at home the princess is not to be known by her dress from 
the lowest Gurontalo woman. Sometimes the females wear short 
jackets, white, yellow, green or blue ; but this is not frequent, as it is 
generally the dress of slaves. ‘The poorer classes are content with 
rags of the bark of trees. 

The home, domestic relations, property etc.—The life at liome 
is worse than animal existence, almost mere lazy vegetation. That 
of the lower and poorer classes, the Balla, is especially wretched. 
heir chief characteristic is blind obedience to their superiors, not 
from any voluntary motive, but from cowardly submission ; and 
not having any seeurity for their persons or property, of course eve- 
ry spark of energy and activity becomes extinguished, as it is pre- 
ferable to suffer the bitterest want rather than toil for gain, of which 
they are sure to be robbed by their indolent but luxurious oppressors, 
The further consequences are but natural, that this consciousness of 
their helpless condition, renders the character of the people dark, 
distrustful and repulsive, and that instances of dishonesty and perfi- 
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diousness are frequent, prompted by the desire of enjoyment, which 
looks only to the present moment. The dwellings of the Ballas are 
miserable hats of bambu, standing on some high posts, consisting of 
one room, which at the same time is lodging, kitchen and store. 
The furniture consists of some weapons, mats, siri-boxes, a pot for 
cooking jagong or maize, and a cushion, i. e. the saddle for the horse. 
Any garden or plantation around is immediately neglected and left 
to desolation as soon as the harvest is brought in. Some who are 
richer have buffaloes, sheep and goats, but without deriving much 
profit, as they are ignorant and careless of breeding cattle. The 
occupations of the men are; the cultivation of their small farm, fish- 
ing, and digging for gold. Every spare moment is devoted te opi- 
um smoking, cock-fighting, gambling, and sleeping. The occupa- 
tions of the women are more numerous and heavy, as besides all the 
domestie labours, they have to gather in and to sell the produce of 
their farm, to weave cloth, and to nurse and attend to the children, 
Thus here, as well as almost every where throughout the Archipe- 
lago, it is the custom that the wife has to support the husband, and 
hence it is that polygamy can exist without much jealousy. Qn 
the contrary the wife rejoices to see a new wife introduced into the 
family, as she thereby gets assistance in providing for it ; and who- 
ever therefore can afford it, surrounds himself with a whole herd of 
gundik (coneubines). 5 

The richer classes as regards domestic life, are in all respects 
like the poor. Their dwellings are just as dirty and wretched. They 
are only distinguished by dress and by greater laziness. Like the 
owls, they are properly alive only during the night. Immoderate 
sensual enjoyments and opium smoking enfeeble and enervate the 
body and soul. All labour is left to slaves, whose number is so enor- 
mous, that some are proprietors of more than a thousand slaves, to 
whom are appointed the several tasks of agriculture and weaving of 
kapas and kapok. If ships arrive, all the produce is collected, and 
bartered for the necessary articles. Among the furniture in the 
houses of rich people are commonly some chairs and tables, kept 
for the more ceremonious visits of Europeans, but dispensed with ag 
soon as acquaintance and familiarity are established. The partition 
walls of the several rooms are nothing but curtains, which give to 
the whole interior a pleasing look of comfort. Ifyou are on a 
friendly footing with the master of the house, he will, to welcome 
your visit, scarcely raise himself on his elbow from his soft and 
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luxurious bed of mats and cushions, but will immediately order an 
opium pipe (Famadupa) to be presented to you, and alternately 
coffee and tea with large supplies of comfits. ‘The natives of Gu- 
rontalo carry their own bed and opium pipe with them on every vi- 
sit. Even a visit to a neighbouring house perhaps not more 
than 100 paces distant, they perform on horseback with at least 
three followers, one to carry the siri box, the other the Famadupa 
with appurtenances, and the third the mattress. All important 
matters are discussed with the assistance of opiam, which makes the 
otherwise taciturn native highly communicative, and all resolutions 
come to in such consultations under the influence of opium are con- 
sidered almost sacred, and strictly adhered to and executed. Both 
sexes are addicted to the use of this drug ; what polygamy undermines, 
this poison utterly destroys, and even the present generation is an ex- 
hausted race of men, rather walking skeletons chan flesh and blood. 
The privileges of the prince extend to the marriage bed of his 
subjects. If he choses, the first embrace is his, and the parties con- 
cerned think themselves highly honoured by such a visitation. 

Food, plays, feasts ete—In eating and drinking they are very 
temperate. The chief articles of food are: sago, jagong with fish 
or dried buffaloe flesh ; among the rich besides rice and fowl, and a 
great quantity of comfits, coffee, tea, and honey are used. The whole 
nation is fond of music and dancing ; but both are imitations of the 
Javanese. Playing at cards (Chinese and European) is every where 
known and practised ; vingtun especially is understood in spite of 
the Dutchmen. But particularly popular are Chinese plays and 
cock-fighting, the latter usually attended with high betting, and great 
excitement and noise. Horse races and rival rifle shooting are oc- 
curences of every day. ‘The whole nation, even the females, are 
passionate riders, and display their skill on all public occasions. 

Of public representations of combat there are several descriptions, 
and for the most part with costumes and weapons of former times. 

Ist. Langka, single combat: one opponent has a dagger, the other 
is without any weapon and is attacked by the former, merely de- 
fending himself by strength and agility. His great aim: must be, to 
get hold from above of the hand with the poniard, and thus to 
prevent or even to return the thrusts. 

2nd. Mancha, single combat. One combatant armed with the 
klewang or gollok (vide Raffles’ history of Java), the other with a 
spear. ‘The two combatants approach each other dancing ané 
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chanting war-songs, leaping continually in circles round each other, 
in order to get the glare of the sun or the breeze against the adver- 
sary ; for it is then that, the adversary being blinded by the light 
or the dust raised purposely with the foot, an attempt must be 
made to attack him unawares from a side where he does not think 
his antagonist is. Extraordinary celerity in thrusting and parrying is 
generally displayed, and frequently the combatants get so excited 
and furious, that it is with the greatest trouble they are separated 
in order to prevent a deadly issue. 

3rd. Rangko, single combat; both combatants are provided 
with a shield, Jong and narrow in the middle, but becoming broader 
towards both extremities, and with a klewang. ‘This combat seems 
to be more national and original than the other. Generally both 
the champions are dressed in red jackets, similar to those of the 
Spanish soldiers. The head is decked out with a black turban, with 
gold tinsel and some long feathers. ‘They squat down, sitting on 
their heels and covering their whole length with the shield. In this 
position they approach each other, occasionally taking a long leap, 
either to attack or to retreat, and then again cowering and creep ¥. 
Their knowledge of fencing is admirable, striking and warding with 
lightning quickness. 

In such festivals there are not seldom seen currasses, partisans, 
foils, helmets etc., which are said to have belonged to a primeval 
generation of the island, who made distant excursions and conquests 
by sea in large fleets. Private entertainments and festivals are made 
pompous by the display of great numbers of slaves. Many other 
customs are just like those of the other islands with Mahommedan 
population. 

Industry.—The extent, fertility and riches of this country would 
warrant us in attributing wealth to all the inhabitants, and yet they 
are miserably poor. Industry and art are still in their first stage of 
childhood. Are there some more industrious, they are sure of becom- 
ing a prey to the avarice of the princes. Frequently therefore whole 
families seek refuge in remote parts of the woods and mountains, in 
order to live in an independent patriarchal manner. An increase or 
an improvement of their industry is thns not likely to take place. 

Breeding of cattle would easily succeed, but only horses and 
karbaus (buffalos) are attended to; both are in great plenty, and 
the former are an important article of export. Not so much their 
beauty, as their fleetness and strength is made the point of consi- 
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deration ; the highest price fetched by korses, is 700 rupees. The 
trade of horses has decreased mueh of late, as many mares have been 
exported, which has enabled other countries to establish studs for 
themselves. 

Agriculture is entirely in its infancy, as jagong, and very little 
rice and sugar cane only are raised. Large tracts of the most fer- 
tile ground lie entirely waste. The plough was introduced after 
the war in Java (1830), because the auxiliary troops from Guron- 
talo became acquainted with it when there ; but it is ‘still not much 
used. Coffee and sugareane they would scarely ever be induc- 
ed to cultivate, as‘ even those necessaries of Indian life, beetle 
nut, siri etc., are so little planted and taken care of, that they are 
invariably unreasonably dear. There are even instances of fruit 
trees having been cut down, in order to save the trouble of watching 
and reaping the fruit! Of all kinds of fruit therefore there is the 
greatest scarcity. 

Cinnamon, kapokeand kapas, although in great abundance, are 
only so far attended te, and used, as absolute necessity compells, 
and it is the same with all those invaluable kinds of wood, in which 
the forests abound, especially Kamuni, and Nanni, and Ham, and 
Mera, and the different species of the Lingoa, and the tron wood 
etc. It is the same with salt, which could be furnished to any ex- 
tent. And finally it is the same with those millions of treasures, 
which nature has bountifully laid up in the bowels of Celebes. 
Manufactured articles—Ist. sarongs of kapok or kapas, differing in 
fineness and beauty. 

2nd. Cloths made from the threads of white European linen, 
which is ripped up, the thread detached, beautifully dyed, and then 
woven again. 

3rd. Kabayas or bajus and kerchiefs, fine and durable. 

Ath. Yarn or twine of kapas and kapok. 

5th. Articles of gold and silver, neat but without particular 
taste, mostly siriboxes, girdles, bracelets, combs, pins, handles of 
krises, and the implements for opium-smoking. 

6th. Articles and carvings in wood, few and unimportant. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM THE INTERIOR OF BORNEO (WEST COAST.) 


NO 111.* 
Karangan, July 10th, 1848, 


Tne importance of “ proper names” Icads me to notice that my 
signature as printed in the March No. lacked an “2” to close its 
third syllable. Ka LamAnrTan is the name of our young continent, 
and I presume the correction has been made by yourself; the word 
radang (or, in the true Dyak radakn) was printed sadang, and the 
name of the orchard requires a final “2”. Since this matter 
is open, let me say a little in reference to differences between Malay 
and Dyak. The class of words is by no means small in which the 
body of the syllables is quite the same, and the last two letters of 
the word “kn” in the one case and “ ng” in the other—the Dyak 
being the harsher. -In another class ending in z in Malay, a ¢ is of- 
ten found before it in the speech of the other people ; the Dyak uses 
it thus in the already long enough name of his island-home. In the 
name of the moon yet another change occurs as buratn, bulan : who 
made the change, and when? Malays here, sometimes turn » into J, 
and among Dyak children it is not an uncommon affectation to make 
a y of it, as bu-yatn. According to all rule, we should expect to 
hear a Dyak call corn, jagokn, but, that being his name for a deer, 
he uses the Malay form ; and, if one of this people were a school- 
master, the terror of his boys would be, not rotatn but w? (pronounc- 
ed we). A few words from Malay to which the rules above allud- 
ed to will apply, are the following, though perhaps I may have given 


* We greatly regret that want of space compells us to omit the first page 
of this letter. We have contributions in hand that will fill several num- 
bers of the Journal, and the only Way in which we can attend to the claims 
of all our contributors on the one hand and those of our readers on the other, 
is by occasionally omitting passages which relate to subjects not strictly 
within the province of the Journal, and condensing papers that may be 
somewhat diffuse. The valuable or interesting but hithcrto neglected mat= 
ter which our field includes is so ample and varied, that, to give room for 
all who have so zealously and ably taken partin our work, each contributor 
iar we eee recognize the propriety of some degree of conciseness in 
style.—Ep. 
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them before viz., pohon, (very commonly printed Bohon in the west, 
in connection with the ‘ poisonous tree” fable), orang, tumpang, 
kajang, papan, lilin, kain &c., jalan (the noun) stands with precise- 
ly the same difference as bulan viz. jaratn, and its place as a verb is 
filled by “ maran” tangam, tangga become “ tangapm”, “ tanga’, 
the Dyak omitting second “g”: rendam, “ reuncupm” ; patang, 
“<patakn” or “ pentenkn” (some word for stomach): datang, “ en- 
tenkn”, ‘ atakn. As to a more general vocabulary, should I see the 
former list,* I may offer you an addition ; sooner, I could not safely. 
In speaking of their habits I have no recollection of alluding to the 
fact that we hear little of gross profanity: an asseveration of his own 
veracity has been heard in the form ‘‘ may I die under curse, &c. ” 
but, probably from the fear that such language or that of obscenity 
would injure their name in reference to a selection of men for em- 
ployment, neither is at al] prominent directly near us, i. e. when 
the speaker knows he must be heard. As a deer is the largest ani- 
mal that almost any of them have seen (with the exception that a 
horse passed, possibly is still passing, his last days at Landak), the 
names of the elephant and buffalo are in constant use as ex ‘ama- 
tions of surprise or banter : the former, with emphasis severely laid 
upon the second syllable, is the favourite, though it is common to 
connect the two in as rapid pronunciation as possible, the buffalo 
taking precedence when a finish of great power is desirable. As to 
food, the snake, the monkey and the dog are prized, though there 
are those who have learned a shame on the subject, from their fel- 
lows of the other race; and a basket of ladang rats I have seen 
counted out in triumph, to the number of nearly 60. Nothing is 
to be named in comparison with the wild hog, distinctively call kuis ; 
the domestic, we. In reference to the most active and successful 
Dyak at the nearest village, the following is related. ‘To him the 
eating of canine flesh was piri (pantang of the Malay), and he has 
sought release from the oppressive restriction in the mode following, 
and with the chances certainly about equal. Time after time, have 
two bundles, the one containing charcoal, the other a portion of the 
coveted meat, been placed upon the surface of a rice-pan, daku, and 
ceremoniously turned about for a given time by a friend desirous to 
see him free. During the operation he of the longing lips is seated, 
gazing submissively downward, while the twirling goes on above his 


* * This list has been mislaid, but we hope to be able to give it in our 
next number.—Ep. 
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head ; at-length, all is ready, and still looking downward for fair- 
ness’ sake, he raises fis hand slowly, for it is a moment big with con- 
sequence, and the parcel that first meets his hand determines his li- 
berty or bondage. Poor man, he has always encountered the charcoal ! 
Another word #s to speech: in some of the specimens the words, though: 
possibly all used by some one or another person in Karangan, belong’ 
in some cases to neighbouring districts. ‘The custom of the country 
expects the kusband, just made, to settle amid the scenes of the 
wooing, and thus the maiden imports a dialect almost certainly dif- 
fering from that of her village. Not far hence (say 3 houfM), is a 
point which, for the nonce, we will call central, and at which British 
railroad speed would collect from the four winds, in half an hour, 
nay 15 to 20 minutes, men who, in answering a question with “ I 
have none” would produce this medley among them, mak, aja, lang- 
tt, dade, ajeu aud kai bisi : here, mak expresses it, and kai is the 
simple “ not” to travel with a verb, as you have just seen in the last 
of the six. The list is easily extensible, on information, but I name 
only those that are at the end of a half-day’s radius from us, at far- 
thest. In one of these villages, an old woman startled my ear with 
a sound quite long unheard, but distinct as could be wished, though 
bodied forth in the voice of cracked complaining. The white tour- 
ist and his two burden bearers are held to possess, among the bag- 
gage, all that the variant tastes of mendicant poverty can well name 
in the course of a noon-day call. Where a halt for the night is made, 
the expectants have time for a judicious rumination and leisurely 
approach tos subject. ‘This dame, whose wiry hair, from appear- 
ances, might have been studiously elfed for a terror to the infant 
department, came tottering to the semi-circle, with her only not 
empty, because excessively filthy boxes, repeating with a whine, 
“‘anoh ajeu, wai ajeu, wit ajeu, charia ajeu, bacce (pron. bakké) pan 
njeu”, and, could you have seen the covetously blear eyes, the chin 
excited to triphammer gallop and all the detail of the ‘* mise en 
scene”, hesitancy would have, for the moment, felt like guilt, could 
you have supplied, but refused to do it, the withered hands of the 
poor old woman who droned “no lime, no betel-nut, no sirih, no 
gambier,—tobacco, even, none.” The resemblance te the baccy of an 
old negress devoted to her pipe was close and notable. And now, for 
arapid pen will ramble hither and yon, and again I justify on the 
ground that I am not compiling but letter-writing, with a free rein 
given to association and memory,-—let us put down, in few words, 
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some superstitions : many words, it is to be feared, must utterly fail 
to put them down, except in this mode, while their hearts and hopes 
are Time’s only. They pay great respect to the warning of the 
“curse bird” whose quick, single chirp, heard on the right or be- 
hind him, will arrest the walk of the traveller: even if going on an 
errand of some consequence, he tirns back, but he may on another 
day try again, and, if the bird then also forbid his further progress, 
he may settle the matter with the burukn tuluh (or burong kutok 
of the Malay) by producing a small skein of seven strands (which, 
when the true article, has its upper ends enclosed in a silver tip for 
the fingers), freeing it from entanglement and suspending it in the 
grasp of two fingers. Ifa strand fall to the ground, he may not go 
forward at the hazard of illness or calamity, if two or more, it would 
be madness even to cherish a wish foreign to submissiveness. In the 
case of atrader, it is said that on/y the chirp on the right is adverse, 
whereas from the left comes the omen of great demand, and, if he 
have but a small stock or variety, he may expect dissatisfaction from 
the people, that he came so ill-supplied. In the case of the test 
just mentioned, it is presumable that the issue accords with thé , Ye- 
ference of the party using it, and, in a matter of no moment, any 
good Dyak would certainly sometimes give the bird his way, and 
return to the village, the object of interest for a few minutes while 
friends should inquire just where it happened, &c.; ’tis a pleasant 
tonic to a lazy group who had nothing new. On our little stream, 
within a mile of our premises, at the place where Karangan’s seat was 
in the day of her glory, when her lawangs were more than five fold 
their present number, and, if a Malay dared tie his boat above or 
abreast of the bathing place, its fastening was promptly cut at sicht, 
may be seen the trunk of a bungur tree to which attaches a tale of 
pride. One of the old residents of the chief radang (these were 5 or 
6 buildings, containing 180 doors,) intending to build, perhaps a 
granary, had cut and shaped his ni tas (tiang bilian,) and, bringing 
them to the spot, placed them, resting on end, against the bungur, 
with intent to raise his building on the sorrow. That night the 
bungur so thoroughly devoured the bilian that the early morning 
showed but the ends of the latter, projecting proof upon 
the skeptic; wherefore, divers counsellings and resolves resulted, and 
the bungur was fitly held a sacred tree, in reference to which no 
‘* Morris” needed to indite an affecting and popular “ Woodman, 
spare.” ‘Time brouglit age and loss of vigor, and the tree of prowess, 
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the pride of the “ano samaia’”* (olden time) fell, formidable 
even in death, as an obstruction to the trafie and facilities of the 
stream. And now, no Dyak’s “ bai” or ‘* usi” (parang or biliong) 
might touch the fallen monareh of the depa (river bank,) no dog 
might set his foot upon this convenient bridge, though, with houses 
on either side, and hundreds of those hunting animals, great was the 
vigilance required. At Jength four deer-eating Malays, actuated by 
the spirit of mammon more than of reverence, proceeded to make a 
way for their boats by hacking slowly through the still majestic 
bungur, Karangan the while aghast and stifling her indignation, to 
indulge her sadness at seeing poor mortals dealing destruction thus 
upon themselves. Unhappy men! their work completed, they 
sprang into their boats with a jeer at the bungur’s honor, to pass 
the spot no more for ever. Sickening at a village, 3 hours distant, 
all perished miserably, and fathers, pointing to the unused and de- 
caying prahus of the infatuated men, impressed upon their sons that 
that honor was avenged! ‘To the trunk of that tree still go the des- 
cendants, proud as poor, of those who were of property and might 
in other days—the swine of sacrifice is offered and devoured, and the 
eye of the boy Dyak gleams as he follows ambitiously, with the eye, 
the practised dance of the ‘ notong’” ceremony, a Chinese skull 
dangling from the dancer's hand. ‘The dance is, for the most part, 
a slow twisting of the limbs and trunk, and when two or three well 
dressed parties take the fluor at once, there is a rude gracefulness 
in the evolutions : tinkling bells are attached to the ancle, and about 
the hips is affixed a hoop from which a sarong floats about the per- 
son, to the knee: these are the males. Music of deafening clangor, 
and unbounded license of gesture and expression 1ule the hour, 
though I may repeat the remark that we are allowed to see and hear 
very little of such open vice. I once was present with a party (none 
of, whom had, perhaps, seen one of their assemblages far festivity, it 
being my own first occasion, also,) at a harvest dance after the crop 
was housed, and on that oceasion several men wearing masks, and 
apparently disguised, also, by a free use of ‘* tuak”? (arrack,) were 
excessively shameless. At a war-dance, last year, thinking it well 
to know its characteristics, I spent a few minutes, but there were no 
masks, nor was any conduct other than their best observed; a half 
Skull was then used, having been procured from anotuer village 
which had sent a small party to the war with the Chinese, a year or 
more since. wAt the conclusion, one called out to his friend to know 
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what I thought of it, as I had been closely observed while question- 
ing him as to a few items ; but, before he could make a reply, ano- 
ther answered, from general knowledge of our principles, ‘‘ dosa, 
ujara.”’ ‘It’s siz, he says’’; of course, it was said with a made up mirth 
from the speaker, but no other joined him. Ifa Dyak, in travel- 
ling, sees the fall of a dead tree, he may not go forward, evil is before 
him ; and [ am told that a ease occurred, a few months ago, con- 
firming the people in their tenacity of hold. A Dyak, going 
with our Malay washerman to Pontianak in April last, witnese- 
ed such a fall, when a few miles only from this place, and express- 
ed his fears repeatedly ; a few days were spent at Pontianak and 
on a wedding occasion, which the Malay had gone down to attend, 
his father’s house was burned. Jt is observable that the two races, 
as represented here, are about equally credulous, nor am I sure that 
mépy of the Malays are not far more obstinately blind in their en- 
slavement. A Dyak caz shake off his superstition when travelling 
with us (I do not speak of all,) and I have myself determined an 
issue against the “ burukn tulah” without looking up seven strands, 
or in any way canvassing the matter ; nor have I any doubt tha. tthe 
man telt more force put upon his back (in being required to remount 
the basket he had set down in affright) than upon his conscience. 
So, too, with their law imposing a fine for chopping wood as a 
white man would—said iaw requiring one stroke oblique, the other, 
vertical : hewing out a V. is punishable if an informer will act in 
the case, but I have known two, who could trust each other, to take 
the shorter course. If however, a large trunk, or small one, were . 
so cut and left, so that other Dyaks should see the proof, inquiry 
would be made, or, if none would incur the enmity of the guilty 
one by ferreting out the doer, all passers by would instantly note 
the innovation, and wonder who had done it. Except, however, in 
preparing ladangs, they never cat a log, here, but for wages: if one 
obstructs the river they tell us of it, and are, in such case, glad to 
clear the stream, for their uvwn use chiefly,—the intervals of rest 
being doubly refreshing, when working ty the day. No person can 
have failed, I think, to observe the powers of observation manifested 
by the hireling to whom the shadow of the sun is achief interest— 
what topics of eonversation spring to mind, it two be working toge- 
ther ; and, if the employer draw nigh, how respeetfully they court 
a few words with him, in hope that one subjectymay attach yet others 
to itself,—how desirous, should a leaping fish or a passing swarm of 
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hees arrest attention, to connect a tale therewith, if it be a time at 
which Tuan seems at leisure. Hemans’ words to death might be 
applied to the Dyak working by the day, “thou hast all seasons for 
thine own.” If he wish to talk away time, the remedy is as easy 
by a smile at his art (he eannet bear that,) as by leaving him in a 
quiet way; 1 would do neither, unless the conversation were evi- 
dently mere pastime: the true method is to give our Dyaks job 
work, or allow them to take their own course, and judge, at each 
day’s end, by an average standard; if justice be done by discharge for 
neglect, shameful trifling will rarely occur until the man may have 
money enough for present purposes, and even then a regard to the 
future may secure an ordinary conduet. It is remarked by the Ma- 
lays that they themselves cannot do here what is of easy execution 
among almost any others of the race in this part of the Island, 
though it is plain that, as a rule, their terms are harder to the 
Dyak and easier from’ him than we uniformly use in buying from 
them and hiring their labor. ‘Their wages, five pence sterling for 
such work as theirs, are large, and, at that rate, the man who works 
upon the Mission site about twenty days may at harvest prices, 
buy padi sufficient to yield rice that will be food for himself through- 
out the year: the very faeility of living in some way, is a canker 
to their energy, in sadly too many cases. I, this moment, hear that 
a boat is to go very soon to Pontianak, and must close abruptly, to 
finish ether missives. 


KALAMANTAN. 


Gin 


LETTER FROM LIEUT. COLQ@NEL LOW WITH REFERENCE TO THE 


REY, MR. JONES’ NOTES ON THE TREATISE ON SIAMESE LAW. 
Province Wellesley, 18th Sept. 1848. 


I feel pretty certain that your contributors, while writing for your 
Jourval, are guided by an earnest desire to elieit truth and not by 
any paltry ambition of exhibiting themselves in print. I am led to 
these remarks by a letter of Mr. J.T. Jones whieh was published 
in your Jaly No. [p. xxxii] in which he passes some comments 
upon my paper on Siamese Law. No one can compiain of criticism 
conceived in a right spirit; nor shall J. Indeed I fee: obliged to 
him for having given me an opportunity of correcting either com- 
missions or gmissions. 
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More than twenty ycars have elapsed, since I paid some attention 
to the Siamese language ; not on its own account, since it is rather 
unattractive to an European or an American,—but because it ap- 
peared at the time the only mode by which any real knowledge 
could be gained of the country and its people,—and a dozen years at 
least have passed away since I left off reading Siamese works, so 
that I am now somewhat rusty in the language, I wish, however, 
to make this preliminary and general remark, that Mr. Jones may 
rest assured that had I perceived the least prospect of the subjects 
regarding Siam, which I have at various periods ventured on, being 
handled by others who had better opportunities than I had of eluci- 
dating them, I should certainly not have adventured, under a good 
many, and what Mr Jones is pleased to call ‘‘ complicated”, disad- 
vantages. That is to say, that in so far as oral information went 
respeeting Central Siam 1 had to depend on such Priests and 
other Siamese as visited Penang. I am doubtful at the same time 
whether a residence in the capital would authorize any writer con- 
fidently to pronounce on all of the customs, extant in the Central and 
Northern or Upper Provinces. In large cities, country or pr. ‘in- 
cial manners and customs can scarcely survive a limited period. The 
natural abrasion of a crowded people, with refinements, and foreign 
intercourse, will soon render the features of the society of a Capital 
no guage of those of the Provinces. Unless therefore Mr. Jones 
personally visited these Provinces he must excuse me for observing 
that he has been Jabouring under disadvantages similar in kind, al- 
though doubtless far less in degree, than those I have had to en- 
counter, 

Mr. Gutzlaff observed “that the acquirement of the colloquial di- 
alect of the Siamese language is difficult for an European ear,” to 
which J must respond, and to which J must add that uuless one is 
gifted with both a good ear and glottological flexibility the true 
enunciation of many of its sounds will be equally difficult or per- 
haps, unattainable. 

Mr. Jones finds fault with my short u» It is indeed true that the 
T,hai Alphabet has no separate and precise letter to express this 
sound. Neither has the English. My instructor in the language was 
a native of Bankok, and to my ear this u asin run, cut, utter, lump, 
but &c., is the same as the Siamese vowel in the words, mun (Iti)- 
ung, ro-um, (mu-)ung, un-(nung), &c. “But Mr. Jones does ad- 
mit that there is a sound which resembles it when followed by n final. 
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My broad a was not intended for the short broad o, as in modify 
not, hot, &c., but to express the broad German and Scotch sound as 
a in fall, wall, all. Mr. Jones denics that there is a French u in 
the language although the Siamese have, he admits, sounds which 
bear some slight resemblance to that of the French vowel, but 
are far from being identical with it. I will not argue this point ; 
but only observe that since he has told us what this sound is noé, 
we could wish that he had shewn what it really is. I confess my 
inability to pronounce this vowel in many words, either when long 
or short. I would suggest for experiment, the words pin (gun), 
prasit, ltat. At any rate the Siamese alphabet has two distinct 
marks or sets of marks for this non-descript vowel, being the 5th 
and 6th in order, thus & short and ui broad.* It is occasionally gut- 
tural, at other times drawled out as in un-prasiit. 

When I remarked that the Siamese seemed to have no distinct 
Bali Code of Civil and Criminal Law, I certainly did not by any 
means wish it to be inferred, as Mr. Jones has done, that I had 
overlooked the D,hamma Satr, which, as far as I know of it, is a re- 
ligious not a Civil Code. 

I am not answerable for Dr. Leyden’s titles of Codes. My paper 
alluded to was compiled about 1825, and I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of correcting the Press. The Codes from which I drew most 
of my information have been perhaps loosely transcribed by copyists. 
The Bot or Thet P,hra Ayakan was presented by me to the Royal 
Asiatic Society in whose Museum it doubtless remains. 

Mr. Jones has very properly corrected the error of Tho sok hav- 
ing been explained as denoting two years of a century, instead of being 
two years of a cycle of twelve years. But this mode of computing 
is merely to assist the memory by a subdivision of time and has no 
effect on any actual era. It is evidently of Bali or Brahmanical ori- 
gin, from the Indian numerals being employed. 

Mr. Jones states that the Buddhist Era (of Siam) has now reach- 
ed the 2599th year, and consequently differs from the Christian Era 
551 years. I am not aware that the Siamese have ever disclaimed 
Ceylon as the fountain head of their faith, quite the reverse. I have 
always understood and been told by their Priests that their religious 
era and that of Ceylon and Cumboja are identical. Now the Cey- 


* The want of Siamese types obliges-us to omit the characters which Co- 
lonel Low here gives.—ED. 
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lonese era of Buddha dates from B. C. 543,* consequently the dif- 
ference betwixt it and the christian era would be 543 years instead of 
551. The Sakkarat T,hai or T,hai era sets out from the fifth month 
or 2lst. day of March, and, as the Siamese say, tamra du chatani 
khit Sakarat Th’ai te kon (or ka’n) P,hra Chau di-an ning kap sip 
ha wan, signifying that the T,hai era is for astrological purposes, 
and sets out from a period of one month and fifteen days previous to 
the Buddhist era. 

The chief civil Siamese era or that of Phriya Krek is I suspect 
an Indian one ; however as M. Cassini acquaints us, it dates from the 
21st. March 638 A. D. which would make the period up to 21st 
March 1848, to be 1210 years instead of 1209. Wilford in the A. 
R. B. informs us that the Gaga Vasishta or Guso Bosatz of the Ja- 
vanese is “he who abides in the frame of an elephant called Sri 
** Hasti Sena and who ascended A. 636 of the Siamese rec koning 
‘and 1036 of the Janias.” 

I have not, as I before said, that MS. by me but if the date be 1596, 
as before noticed, it must relate to the T,hai era, not to that of Phriya 
Krek, consequently from 2391 (21st March, 1848} deduct 15yJ and 
the date would be 7905 years ago, or about A. D. 1053. The number 
1055 may have been some clerical error, But it is immaterial to 
the object for which the M.S. was translated by me. The date of 
some important event appears occasionally in the Buddhist era. 
Thus in a compendium of the Siamese Laws part of which is in my 
possession entitled 


Kot P,hra Ayakan 


the Era of Buddha is employed, and the date is 2155—ben ya sok 
or A. D. 1612. 

P. xxxiv. Bet set may be a proper correction for the Bai set of 
my MS. 

Mr. Jones is also quite right as to the meaning of Trai P,hom, 
being earth, heaven and hell. As to Niphan every one at all ac- 
quainted with Budhism knows its import. 

P. xxxy. Mr. Jones appears singularly to have overlooked the 
sarcasm implied in my remark respecting the care of souls being in- 
trusted to Priests of P,hunga. Buta stranger to Siamese institu- 
tions might feel equally amused by dis (Mr. J.) telling us that from 
one fourth to one third of all the male Siamese are Priests. It 


* Mahawanso Translasion p. 9. 
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might indeed raise an immediate question how any nation could pos- 
sibly long submit to such an Atlas pressure upon its resources. But 
Mr. Jones I suppose includes all the Chau Nen or noviclates under 
twenty years of age, and if so, and as these do not all take holy or- 
ders, a large deduction might be made, still however leaving a heavy 
incubus on the nation. But what is this to be compared with the 
Priests in Budd,ha’s time. Why on the occasion*® of his being “ ex- 
tincuished” or entering Nivan, there were no iess than “ seven hun- 
dred thousand Priests present.” ‘True, Buddhist Priests have “not 
according to received Christian notions, the care of souls. But it is 
their duty to preach to the people, which at least is one of the me- 
thods taken by Christian Pastors to keep souls from straying. If 
Buddhist Priests in these days do not preach the doctrine in order to 
convert erring mankind, they depart from the great example set to 
them by Buddha, who, like Christ, preached frequently to the multi- 
tude, “ who thereby obtained salvation.” 


Yours &e. 


J. Low. 


* Mahawanso Translation, p. 11. 
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TABLES OF TEMPERATURE AND RAIN AT BANGKOK. 


The following Tables prepared by the Revd. J. Caswell an Ame- 
rican Missionary in Siam, give Synoptical views of the Mean Tem- 
perature at Bankok, for each month of the eight years preceding 
January Ist. 1848 ; of the Extremes of Temperature for the same pe- 
riod ; of the greatest and least, with the average, Daily Range of the 
Mercury for the years 1845-47 inclusive ; also of the number of 
Rainy Days from 1840-44 inclusive; with the amount of rain in inches 
which fell each month in 1845-6-7. 


Synoptical view of the Mean Temperature at Bangkok,—each 
month and year for the years 1840-47 inclusive. 
Aveiage 


monthly 
means, 


1842.) 1843. | 1844.) 1845. 846, 1847, 











140. 184]. 














Jan. | 77.16 | 78.77 79.32 77.59 74.59 | '74.07| 77.18 | '74.'72 | '76.67 
Feb. | 80.80 | 80.84 ' 83.13] 79.50 | '79.32 | 81.81 | 78.84 | 78.51 | 79 03 
March.| 83.58 | 85.73 83.73 | 83.71 | 85.79 | 82.36 | 83.35 | 82.02] 8». 

April. | $3.60 | 87.25 | 84.50 | 85.03 | 85.32 | 79.97 | 85.52 | 82.72 | 84.24 
May. | 84.08 | 84.67 | 83.41 | 84°75 | 84.58 | 82.04 | 83.88 | 81.82 | 83.67 
June. | 82.27 | 84.40 | 83.12] 84.44 | 82.50 | 81.33 | 82.19 | 81.98 | $2.78 
July. | 82.66 | 84.39 | 81.92] 82.51 | 81.28 | 79.89 | 81.41 | 82.20} 81.99 
Aug. | 82.36 | 84.84 | 82.16) 82.75 80.07 | 79.85 | 81.11 | 80.75 | 81.73 
Sept. | 82.83 | 83.48 | 82.02] 82.01} 80.15 | 79.73 | 80.87 | 80.20 | 81.35 
Oct. | 81.77) 84.55 | 80.57 | 81.27] '79.'70 | 78.88 | 80.73 | 78.89 | 80.79 
Nov. | 92.58 79.92 | §0.83| 77.52 | 76.84 , 77.16 | 79.02 , 80.50 
Dec. 75.89 








76.34 | 80.40 | 77.11] 75.45] 76.98 | 76.86 | 75.46 | '76.95 
ee { eonemmemecnemenn wenrepomemeamnaamsie | aeevememeneienent omen cmeeoesty omnes ood aT 
| 81.55 88.49 | 81.66! 81.65 | 80.65 | 79.47 | 80.56 | 79.98 | 81.14" 


Extremes of Temperature for the cight years. 


Jan. .. {61-89 | 65-90 | 66-88 (64-89 }62-90 |54-88 162-88 |60-89 
Feb. .. {71-91 70-90 }74-90 |70-90 [62-92 |73-90 163-89 |56-90 
March.|73-94 | 76 -94 [77-91 |73-93 |73-97 |'72-92 174-93 |'70-94 
A pril..]75-95 |75-97 |77-93 |77-94 |'73-97 |'72-98 |'77-03 | 70-95 
May. ..(75-93 [78-94 | 78-93 (76-96 /73~97 |75-94 |'76-94 |'75-94 
June.. |76-91 {78-93 |77-91 177-95 |75-90 |74~91 |76-91 |'74-90 
July.. .|76-91 (80-91 |77-90 |77--90 |'75-90 ('78-90 |'75-90 |'75-89 
Aug.. .|76-91 !79-93 |76-90 |77-91 |'74-88 }93-~91 |'76-89 |'72-90 
Sept...(75-93 |78-89 |75-92 |'75-92 |'74-88 174-90 |75-88 |'74-88 
Oct... 174-91 |'77-93 |71-90 171-90 174-89 |70-89 |75-90 |72-8'7 
Nov... |68-89 |'75-90 |70-90 |70-90 |64-86 168-86 |65-86 |72-88 
Dec... 165-87 ,'70-90 |61-88 |61-88 163-88 [64-88 |66-84 |67-85 
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61-95, 65-97 |61-93 ‘61-96 {62-97 [54-94 |62-94 {56-95 | 54-97; 


“ Mean temperature for 8 ycars. {+ Extremes of temperature for 8 years. 
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; Greatest Daily || Least Daily. 
Average Daily range of Mercury. | range. range: 
| 

1845 1846. | ret [1845 1846] 1847||1845|1846] 1847 
January,.. ++ score 16.03 | 14.38 | 14.74 }} 24*} 22° 20°}| 10% 19) 119 
February, ......-.| 12.64 | 12.64] 15.251) 16 | 20 | 21 31: 5| 8 
March,.........+.| 10.90 | 11.61; 13.48! 15 | 16| 204% 3); 65] 2 
April,..........+.| 10.60 | 10.50] 13.66} 15 | 14 | 18 4 7 8 
May,............; 9.84/10.86/ 10.13] 16) 14)15 | 4] 3] 4 
June,.........6--| 8.13) 9.18] 10.10 ]) 15 | 12 | 14 4 5 6 
July,........2. +. {10.42} 8.03! 8.93] 15 | 1511297 31 2! 5 
August,......+..2/ 9.58) 8.06] 8.647 16 , 12] 12 4} 4] 4 
September, ......; 9.00/ 8.03] 8.53]] 13 | 12 | 18 1 4 5 
October,......-..| 8.94/ 7.80} 7.641) 16 | 12] 11 21 2; 5 
November,.... ..| 10.03] 7.23) 8.33)]/ 13 | 12] 13 6; 3 1 
December, . ..... 12.55 | 10.80} 10.10} 16 | 15 ) 14 7 6 6 


Bre or eee . =. e ci 
Amount of Rain in 
inches, each 


Synopsis of Rainy Days. 
month. 


94016160 1846. | 1847. 





i st 1845. 








January,..-+.ceceeeeee] Ll 1/ 0 : 0. 30 
February,......+.-.+5| 3 7 ae me 0 1.70 
March,..-c.cseesce cess] 2 ll | 3 | 44 4.721 .50 
5 | 8 ij} 9.32] .30 

May,......sceeeeee-s| 18 | 19 | 20} 10 | 18 
8.13 | 10.94 


July,...secee ee eseceeet 16 | 14 | 12 | 18 | 20 |} 5.03) 6.20 
August,.......... ..ee] 19 | 17] 11 | 1S | 25 9 9.58 | 7.26 
September,............| 14 | 12, 18; 2l 21 18.66 | 13.84 
October,..............| 9 | 17] 14 | 9) 164% 894) 5.97 
November,...........| 8/32} 4] 2 | 12] 2.20) 3.04 
December,....0....---| 6; 3] 1 6; 8 10; 0 
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Maxima and Minima of atmospherical temperature at Singapore. 


June, 1848. 








Min. Max. 
] jot 89 
2 72 88 
3 72 89 
4 73 91 
5 73 91 
6 714 91 
7 75 92 
8 75 87 
9 78 90 
10 79 86 
1] {3 89 
12 734 86 
13 75 904 4 
14 75 90 
15 75 93 
16 793 90 
17 70 9) 
18 75 924 
19 75 93 
20 70 93 
91 75 934 
22 75 95 
23 
24 79 95 
25 73} | 90 
26 74 | 93 
27 74 | 84 
28 75 ! 90 
29 75 | 93 
30 76 92 








_ f Min. 74. 37. 
Mean ‘ Max. 90. 60. J.R. 1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OS. I., II. and III. of the JOURNAL or toe INDIAN AR- 
CHIPELAGO ann EASTERN ASIA being now reprinted, 


complete sets ean be furnished. 


Vol. I. may be procured half-bound, price 33 dollars. 
The following are the contents of the 6 Numbers and 2 Supple- 


ments forming vol. I. 


I. 

The Present Condition of the In- 
dian Archipelago, by J. R. Logan, 
Esq. F.G.S. Member of the Asiatic 
Society, Corresponding Member 
of the Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences. 

iI. 

Gutta Percha, by T. Oxley, Esq. 
A.B., Senior Surgeon of the Set- 
tlement of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
Singaporeand Malacca. 


III. 
Some Remarks on the Dyaks of 
Banjarmassing. . 
IV. 


Annual Remittances by Chinese 
Immigrants to their families in 
China. 

Vv. 

Shair Bidasari: A Malay Poem, 
with an English Translation and 
Notes, by J. R. Logan Esq. 

VI. 

Details respecting Cochin China, 
by Mer. Le Fevre, Bishop of Isau- 
ropolis and Vicar Apostolic of 
Lower Cochin China. 

VI. 

Some Contributions to the Natu- 
ral History of the Raffllesia Patma, 
by the Heer Zollinger, M. B. S. &c. 

VIII. 

A Glance at Rhio: by J. T. Thom- 
son, Esq., Hon. M. Newcastle Nat. 
Hist. Soc. 

IX, 

Contributions to the Statistics of 
the Population of Java: by P. 
- Bleeker, Mem. Dir. and Sec. Bat, 
Soc. ; Med.*Serv. Neth. India. 


~ 


x. 

Notes on the Geological Features 
of Singapore and some of the Is- 
lands Adjacent: by Licut.- Colonel 
Low, C. M. R.A. S. & M.A.S.C, 

XI. 

Description of Karrang Bollong 
(in Java) and of the Bird’s Nest 
rocks there. 

° X11. 

Narrative of the events connect- 
ed with the arrest of the Right Rev. 
Mer. Le Fevre, Bishop of Isauro- 
polis and Vicar Apostolic 0 f lower 
Cochin China, by the Cochin Chi- 
nese Govt. in 1846, 

XIII. 

Temminck’s General view of the 
Dutch Possessions in the Indian 
Archipelago. 

XIV. 

Notes on the Coal deposits which 
have been discovered along the 
Siamese Coast from Pinang to the 
vicinity of Junkceylon, by Licut. 
Colonel Low, M. A. S.C. &@ C. M. R. 
A. S. 

Xv. 

Discovery of Coal in Ligor and 
Kedah on the West Coast of the Pe- 
ninsula, byJ. R. Logan Esq. F. G.S. 

XVI. 

Introductory Remarks to a series 
of contributions to the Ethnology of 
the Indian Archipelago, by J. R. 
Logan Esq. 

XVIT. 

A fewremaks on Conchology and 
Malachology, comprising brief no, 
tices of some of the more remark- 
able ‘* Testacla” in Singapore and 


2. ADVERTISEMENTS, 


its neighbourhood ; with an append-' 


ed catalogue of Singapore Shells 
arranged in conformity with Lam- 
mark’s System, by Wm. Traill 
Esq. M. D. 

XVIII. 

The Orang Binua of Johore, by 
J. R. Logan Esq. 

XIX. 

Physical Characteristics of the 

Mintira, by J. R. Logan, Esq. 

xk: 
* The Orang Sabimba of the extre- 
mity ofthe Malay Peninsula, J. R. 
Logan Esq. 

XXI. 

The Orang Biduanda Kallang of 
the River Pulai in Johore, by J. 
R. Logan Esq. 

XXII. 

The Orang Sletar onthe Rivers 
and creeks of the Old Strait and 
estuary of the Johore, by J. R. Lo- 
gau Esq. 

XXIII. 
Table of Measurement illustrative 








with some additional remarks on 
their customs &c.by J.R.Logan Esq. 
XXV. 

Visit of a Party of Orang Mintira 
to Singapore, by J. R. Logan Esq, 
XXVI. 

The Ethnology of the Johore Ar- 
chipelago, by J. R Logan Esq. 

XXVII. 

Remarks onthe Sletar and Sa~ 
bimba Tribes, by J. T. Thomeon, 
Esq. Hon. M.N.H.S. of Newcastle. 

XXVIIT. 

Examination of the Coast of the 
Peninsula from P. Mutiara to P. 
Panjang in Search of Coal deposits 
in November 1817, by Captain Con~ 
gallon, Commander of tho Steamer 
Hooghty. 

XXIX. 

The Laws of the Indian Archi- 
pelago and Eastern Asia, by J. R. 
Logan, Esq. 

XXX. 

On the Laws of Siam, by: *eut, 

Colonel James Low, C.M.R.S. &' M. 


ofthe physical pecuharities of the |} A.s.c. de. 
Mintira, Biduanda Kallang, and | 
Sabimba, by J. R. Logan isq. | 
XXIV. 
The Superstitions of the Mintira, | 


XXXI. 
Miscellaneous Notices, Contribu~ 
tions and Correspondence. 
Malay Pantuns. 
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On the habitual use of Opium in || 


Singapore, by R. Little, Esq. Sur- 
geon, Late Demostrator of Anato- 
my at the Argyle Square School of 
Medicine, Edinburgh, &c., 
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Sketch of the Physical Geography 
and Geology of the Malay Penin- 
sula, by J. Kk. Logan Esq. F.G.S. 
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View of the State of Agriculture 
in the British Possessions in the 
Straits of Malacca, by J. Balestier 
Esq. Cor.Mem. Am.Institute, Mem. 
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—Recent Scientific Rescarches on 
the islands of Bali and Lombok. 
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Notices of Lombok, by J. R. Lo-~ 
gan Esq. 
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Of the Religion of Sassak, by M. 
Zollinger. 

VIL. 

Notes on Malacca, byJ. B Wes~ 
terhout, Esq. Assistant Resident at 
Malaeca. 

VIT. 

Offerings on the island Semau. 
IX. 
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A White Deer. 
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Area ofthe Indian Archipelago, 
and oftheislands claimed by the Ne~ 
therlands. 
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On the Malayan and Polynesian 
languages and races, by J. Craw- 
furd, Esq, F.R S. 
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Customs common to the Hill 
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those of the Indian Archipelago, by 
J. R. Logan Esq. 

XIV. 

An account of the Wild Tribes in- 
habiting the Malay Peninsula, Su- 
matra and a few neighbouring 
islands, by the Reyd. P. Favre, 
Apostolic Misionary, Malacca. 
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Dr. Horsfield. 
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A VISIT TO THE MOUNTAINEERS, DO DONGO, 
e IN THE COUNTRY OF BIMA.* 


By M. H. Zouvineer. 


Tue bay of Bimé is so well known that I need say nothing of it 
here. To the west and to the south east of this bay there run ranges 
of volcanic mountains, the summits of the highest of which rise toa 
height of 4 and 5 thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
highest peak, rises even to 5500 English feet ; it is the peak named 
in the country Arou Hass4. In the language of the country an iso- 
lated peak is called Doro, a mountain or a range of mountains, 
Dongo. It is from this that the inhabitants of the mountains are 
called Dé or Do-on Dongo, which is equivalent to the Malay words 
Oring Gunong. However, in Bima, the inhabitants of the mountains 
above mentioned are more specially designated under this name, 
they being particularly distinguished from the other inhabitants of 
the country by their religion and their singular manners. Although 
living very near to the bay of Bim4 these peopie, known also under 
the name of Ordng Dongo, have never been visited by any of the 
Christians settled at Bimé. They tell very terrible or very ridicu- 
lous things concerning these poor mourtaineeis. First, they pretend 
that no European has ever been admitted into their village, and that 
if any one dared to enter, he would infallibly fall sick and die within 
a few days after. This comes, they say, from there beirg a great 
number of evil spirits in these mountains with whom the mountain- 


* In the island of Sambawa. 
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eers are closely connected, and whom they manage at their pleasure. 
All this only increased the desire which I had to explore the moun- 
tains and to make acquaintance with their inhabitants. The Sultan 
of Bima gave his consent to this, and cheerfully lent his assistance. 
It was more difficult to find a Christian half caste of Bima to ac- 
company me and serve as an interpreter. I visited the mountains 
to the west of the bay, running from north to south, during the 7th. 
Sth. 9th. and 10th. September, 1847, What follows is a resumé of 
my own observations, and of the information I was able to gather, 
reyarding the curious people who inhabit them. 

Jt is not necessary for me to enter into details regarding the 
country itself. Like every country of the Indian Archipelago which 
occupies the sides of an old volcanic mountain, this country consists 
of a great number of trachytic ridges, which descend divergently to 
the bay of Bima, and which are separated by ravines often very deep, 
of which the defiles are frequently almost perpendicalar. In “these 
ravines run streams very impetuous in the rainy season, while their 
beds are often dry in the good season. 

The kampongs are built on the very summits of ridges of -aoun- 
tains, sometimes however upon the easy sloping declivities, never in 
the vallies or directly upon the banks of rivers. This makes the 
access to these kampongs very difficult, and they must be approach- 
ed by paths eut zigzag along nearly perpendicular rocks. Some of 
these kampongs are perched upon chasms 500 feet high like eagles’ 
nests, for example Embadwad, and Munga. They are well situated 
between 1500 and 2500 feet above the sea. As the houses in these 
kdmpongs are very near each other, without having trees between 
them, and as they are covered with little rows of bambus of a grey 
colour, the kampongs are seen from @ great distance and present 
quite a different appearance from the kampongs of the plain, which 
are almost always hid by a Juxuriant vegetation of trees and bAmbus. 
The villages of the mountaineers of Bima resemble in this the vil- 
Jages in the mountains of Tengger in the Island of Java, or, if we 
will, some villages in the vallies of Switzerland. A great inconve- 
nience to the inhabitants of these villages in the mountains of Bima 
iv, that they must seek their drinking water at a great distance, that 
is to say, in the deep ravines which contain the rivers, 

The houses of the OrAng Dongo are built in a very peculiar man- 
ner. ‘Those who have ever seen amongst the Malays one of the 
small houses which are used as granaries for rice (paddie) can easily 
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figure these houses. ‘They are entifely similar to them except that 
they are a little larger, and have a higher roof. The house rests 
upon 4 pillars of wood, 8, 10, 12 feet high, coming above the floor 
made of split bambu. The roof rises almost immediately from the 
fluor, the walls not being more than a foot in height. The roof is 
made sometimes of grass (4ll4ng allaug Afal.) sometimes of rows of 
bambu (sirap Mal.) sometimes of the sheaths of pinang leaves (oupé 
Mal.) The interior of the house forms a single apartment, so 
that parents and children all live and sleep in the same chamber, 
which is not more than 12 to 15 feet in length and breadth, and 
which serves also for cooking. For all entrance, the house has in 
front an opening of the size of a window, which perhaps closes 
by a kind of shutter of the bark of a tree, and which is always with- 
out a lock. A ladder of bambu leads to this strange door; above in 
the house the men work, make cloths, keep their poultry, goats, 
their implements of agriculture, fire wood, bambus &c. For 
the rice they have granaries similar to the houses, only smaller. 
The utensils and household goods are easily named,—some pots, some 
baskets, some mats or goat skins to serve as mattrasses, a billet of 
squared wood to serve as a pillow ; these arethe whole. The moun- 
taineers who have become Mahomedans are beginning to construct 
their houses like the inhabitants of the plain. The men of the 
Orang Dongo dress like the men of Bimé. They wear very short 
trowsers of blue and white striped cotton; above it, a coarse sarong 
also blue and white. The rich only wear sometimes a short vest, 
the poor never have it. All have the hair long and smooth, confined 
by a band made of a Lontar leaf, and plaited in such a way that it 
sticks out side ways in the manner of a horn 4 to 6 inches in 
length. They have no other head dress. It is very remarkable 
that certain people of the South Sea Islands have a similar fashion 
of binding up the hair, for example at Otaheite. The men who 
have become Mahomedans wear upon the head a piece of cotton in 
the form of a kerchief, as do nearly all the Malay inhabitants of the 
islands of the Archipelago. 

The women all wear very large trowsers which fall below the 
knees and which there clasp the leg. They are of very coarse cot- 
ton striped transversly in blue and white; above this they often 
(not always) wear a sarong of similar stuff. Like the men they are 
also dressed in a vest, which is very lurge and longer than that of 


the men, without sleeves but with the sleeve holes large. They 
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have no head dress and they bind up the hair like the women of the 
plain. 

The mountaineers of Bimé are, as far as regards race, the same 
people as the inhabitants of Bimé itself; only they frequently have 
the skin more deeply coloured than the rest of the population. The 
women in general are of a frightful ugliness, and above all dishgured 
by a breast which has lost all its charms at a very early period. In 
this also the Orang Dongo remind me of the inhabitants of the 
Tengger mountains. ‘The language of the Orang Dongo is the lan- 
guage of Bima ; they have certainly some other expressions which 
are not known in Bima, but these are nearly all expressions for ob- 
jects only known in the mountains, such as certain plants &e. The 
Orang Dongo have no written characters, and it may be said that 
they have not the slightest trace of literature. 

But let us return again to the exterior and domestic life of these 
people. Their arms are the poignard and lance ; made almost ex- 
clusively in the villages of the plain. None are possessed of fire 
arms. It is forbidden to wear ornaments of gold or silver. They 
have only some rings and bracelets of copper and above all of b’ ‘as. 
The food of these people is very nearly the same as that of the in- 
habitants of the Jow country. Rice and maise constitute the basis ; 
they add salt, legumes (prepared in the shape of sambal,) poultry, 
dried meat (dinding in Mal:) dried fish &c,. But, what is a very 
xreat peculiarity, the Orang Dongo eat every thing belonging to 
the animal kingdom, horses, pigs, monkeys, serpents, rats, bats &c., 
This is the reason why the Mahomedans of the country so heartily 
detest them, why they call them Caffres, why they regard them as 
people filthy and impure. The Orang Dongo only drink water and 
bruin, an intoxicating liquor made of fermented rice. ‘They make 
it very good (better than in the plain), and brown like beer. This 
arises from their slightly roasting the rice before fermenting it. 
They do not make palm wine, tudkh). Fortunately they are yet 
ignorant of the habit of smoking Opium. Amongst the Orang 
Dongo, as throughout all Bima, the people possess many buffaloes 
and horses. They plant rice, maise, tobacco, potatoes &c., The 
men are partial to the chace. In the mountains, they search for wax, 
rattans, and the fruit of the kamiri which grows abundantly there. 
There are travelling traders who live with the Orang Dongo and pur- 
chase these articles {rom them, or barter them for cotton cloths, ma- 
nufactures in iron and copper, such as knives, arms, ornaments &e. 
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The Orang Dongo are not fond of descending into the plain, and if 
they do so they hasten to return as soon as their business is fin- 
nished. ‘They are not at all attached to the people of the plain, 
and these cheat and rob them in trade. ‘That which still more 
frightens them, are the vexations and the extortions to which they 
are exposed on the part of their chiefs, both great and small. For- 
merly the father of the present Sultan forced them to give him a 
horse for a knife, a hatchet or a similar object. Even at present 
the chiefs make no scruple of demanding as a gift whatever takes 
their fancy at any time. 

The mountaineers have also their feasts, such as those at births, 
at marriages and at deaths. I have not assisted at any of these do- 
mestic feasts. A young man who is about to be married pays a 
certain sum to the parents of the girl. This sum (jujur in Mal.) is 
not a fixed one, and varies according to the fortune of the parties. 
It is ordinarily paid t naturalia, for example, in buffaloes, horses, 
wax, cotton cloths &e. ‘The newly married always commence house 
keeping in a new house. 

The law relating to the right of heritage is very simple. All the 
survivors, sons and daughters, father or mother, brothers or sisters, 
inherit equal shares. But that which is more curious, and what I 
have never met with any where else, is that the defunet himself in- 
herits from himself also, that is to say, he also has his part in the 
heritage! All that falls of the heritage to the deceased is divided 
intu three parts. Whatever can be burned ought to be burned. 
What cannot be burned, such as arms and ornaments, is buried with 
the deceased. All that is living in the possession of the defunct ought 
to be killed for the purpose of being eaten by the survivors at the 
funeral entertainments which are not finished until all is consumed. 
To bury the dead they make a round and deep hole in the ground 
into which they put the corpse erect, giving him his arms, rings, 
bracelets &c., then they put a brass basin (bokor in Malay) on the 
head, and close the tomb with a flagstone. I have seen many 
of these stones shutting tombs. In the mountains tu the south east 
of Bima the interment is still more extraordinary. ‘They cut a trunk 
of a louthar tree of the length of a man, then split the trunk and 
hollow out the two halves. In one of these two halves they lay the 
dead body, and place the other upon it. This coffin is placed upright 
some place out side the village. Leaves of the lonthar are put up- 


on it which serve as an umbrella (pdéyong in Malay.) When the 
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death feast commences they kilka buffalo, throw it down outside the 
kampong, make a fence round it, and leave the dead animal thus 
until the feast is about to be finished, when, as a conclusion, the as- 
sistants devour the buffalo even although it is completely putrified. 
It remains for me to say a few words upon the religion of these peo- 
ple, if religion there is amongst them. 

From all that I have observed and learned the Orang Dongo 
know nothing of God, of a superior being, creator and preserver of 
the world. ‘They are not even acquainted with spirits good or bad, 
intermediatory between men and the genius, good and bad, of the 
world. Their ideas on this head are so thoroughly steeped in ma- 
terialism that they attribute all supernatural or incomprehensible 
force to real objects, such as, fur example, to the sun, the moon, 
the sea, trees, volcanos, and above all to stones. This perhaps 
arises from the circumstance that the whole of their country is 
nothing more than a mass of stones and rocks. The Orang Dongo 
are then true partisans of fetichism, as were probably all the inha- 
bitants of the Indian Archipelago in times more or less remote.* It 
is above all in the stones that they seem to have most confidence. 
In case of accident, or disease they address themselves to stu. es, 
they carry offerings to certain amongst them, all this to implore the 
favor and assistance of their genius, named Dewd by the Orang 
Dongo. There is still more. In front of each house there are some 
Jarge stones, flat and very smooth, which serve for tutelary stones 
to the inhabitants and at the same time as places where they do 
their needs! each time the stone has served the last purpose, it is 
carefully cleaned ! 

The Orang Dongo have one great feast annually. It is called 
Rowjd, and commences the first new moon after the rice season. 
Some days previously they collect all the dogs and tie them up to 
make them very hungry. ‘he first day of the feast being come, 
every one quits the villages, not a single person remaining, all go to 
the mountains where they amuse themselves with the chace and do- 
ing nothing, singing and shouting. ‘They must not avail themselves 
of fire arms; this would bring ill luck to the hunt. Every thing 
living, deer, wild pigs, monkeys, birds, serpents &c. is devoured ! 
The women occupy themselves in the meantime in cooking and 
twisting threads of cotton bought in the plain and which are the 
ends of threads which each piece of cloth has at its extremities. 


* See ante yol. I. p. 282 : 
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When these ends of threads are twisted, the Or4ng Dongo make 
them anew into cloths of which they cut out their coarse clothes. 
It is asserted in Bim4 that the assistants in the feast go entirely 
naked during its continuance. I do not believe this. No other 
person has ever assisted at this feast. The people of the plains dare 
not go during this time into the villages of the mountains, for it is 
then that the evil spirits (Seihtén gunong) are most active, most 
malicious, and most to be feared. After three days of feasting they 
return to the village ; on the morning after their return all repair to 
the sea side into which they throw the remains of the provisions of 
the mountains. This is probably a kind of offering. When they 
go to the sea they put on their best clothes and ornaments, they 
then dance to music or clapping of hands, eat and drink, and in 
the evening return to the mountains, after which the feast is at an 
end. When I travelled in the country of Dongo it was a few days 
before the Roujd. hey were already making preparations for the 
feast, and I had the pleasure of hearing the furious yelling of the 
bound and famished dogs. It ought to be added, that before quitting 
the village at the commencement of the feast, they lead a black dog 
round the kampong, every one whipping it. This dog is called Rouja 
and it is from it, they say, that the feast takes its name. It is not 
at all astonishing that such people should be superstitious. Every 
thing with them is matter for superstition. They dare not for ex- 
ample burn in their houses oil lamps, or tallow candles; this would 
cause a bad rice season. ‘They only burn in the houses wax candles, 
or flambeaus of wood or bambu. They looked upon me every where 
as a Déwa, simply because on one of the ridges which I had climbed 
I caught a young hind living, and because the resinous juice of the 
Semecarpus Anacardium did not injure on touching my skin. After 
all, the Oréng Dongo are a very peaceable people, submissive, labo- 
rious and timid to a very great degree. Theft, assasination and 
adultery are almost unknown amongst them. Polygamy is permit- 
ted, but very little practised. For some time past, Hadjis and fana- 
tic Arabs have endeavoured to convert the Orang Dongo to Maho- 
medanism. They have not had much success. They do not adopt 
a very attractive method. They traverse the villages of the moun- 
taineers, rod in hand, and crying “ dogs, do you wish to pray or not”! 
The converts, for there are some, remain as they were before, except 
that they wear a morsel of cotton handkerchief upon the head, 
do not eat pork any more but in secret, and construct their houses 
. 
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like the people of the plain. ‘Chey call their stones “ Nabi Ma- 
homed’’* or else Déw4, but they put their confidence in them as 
they have always done. ‘The mountaineers, who have become Ma- 
‘homedans go to be married in the mosques of the villages in the 
plain, and they ought also to assist in the ceremonies required by 
the Mahomedan religion. As to the political circumstances of the 
Orang Dongo I have nothing to say. They are subjects of the Sul- 
tan of Bima, like the other inhabitants of the country, governed in 
the same way, under the same laws and under the same servitude, 
the only difference being that they are more burdened than the others. 


H. ZouLInGEer. 


* See vol. I. p. 838" and note. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE DIALECTS OF TIMOR AND 
OF THE CHAIN OF ISLANDS EXTENDING 
THENCE TO NEW GUINEA. 


By Geo. Winvsor Earn, Esa, M.R.AS. 


s 

In the south eastern parts of the Indian Archipelago, where op- 
portunities of social intercourse between the various petty tribes are 
of rare occurrence, every island, indeed every detached group of vil- 
lages, has its own peculiar dialect, which is often unintelligible even 
to the tribes in its immediate neighbourhood. In some of the larger 
islands, Timor, for example, these tribes are so numerous, and the 
country occupied by many of them is so little known, that it becomes 
impossible to form even an approximative estimatcof their number. 
As far as T have had opportunities of judging, however, the dialects 
spoken by these tribes differ more in appearance than in reality, and 
those at least of the brown-complexianed or Polynesian races seem to 
be mere subdivisions of one common language. [have given below a 
comparative vocabulary of the dialects spoken at different spots be- 
tween the south end of Timor and New Guinea, one for each group, 
which will afford some idea of the affinities which cxist. These, 
with the comparative vocabulary of the dialects of Saparua, Ceram, 
&c. in Sir Stamford Raffles’ fMistory of Java, will furnish one spe~ 
cimen at least for every group in the Timor and Banda seas, with 
the exception of Sumba or Sandalwood Istand, and although not 
containing many words, they will probably be found sufficient for all 
common purposes of comparison. 

The more extended vocabulary given below is that of one of the 
dialects of the island Kissa, wear the east end of Timor, one of the 
Serwatty group. It is spoken by more than two thirds of a popu- 
lation estimated to amount to 8,009, probably as large a number as 
will be found any where in these seas speaking one particular dia- 
lect, and as there is no evidence of the inhabitants having mixed in 
the slizhtest degree with the Papuans, it is well adapted to furnish 
a specimen of this eastern group of dialects. Having visited the is- 
land on several occasions, I had repeated opportunitics of revising 
the vocabulary, which became the more necessary from the cireum- 
stat.ce of individuals differing somewhat in the pronunct: tion of cers 
tain words, especially of those which contained guttarals, 

¢ a 
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On my first arrival at Kissa, I was very much struck by the pe- 
culiar harshness of the language, owing to the immense number of 
gutturals it contained, coupled with the total absence of the nasal 
“ng”, (so common in the western dialects of the Archipelago, at 
well asin those of the Australians and Papuans), and with the almoss 
total absence of sibilants. I was thence induced to suppose that 
the language of these groups would prove an entirely new one, but 
upon examination I found that at least one sixth of the words con- 
tained in the vocabulary corresponded with the Malayan, but were 
so disguised by the substitution of one éonsonant for another, that 
the affinity, in many instances, could not be recognised without dif- 
ficulty. For example, in the words common to both languages the 
“¢” of the Malayan is represented by a guttural “k”3 “s” bya 
guttural “hs; and “b” by “w’. The follow examples will give 
an idea of the effect of such transposition : 


English. Malayan. Kissa. || English. Malayan. Kissa. 


Stone batu wahku, |} Hog babi wawi. 
Sea tas kahé. Feather — bulu wulu. 
Eye mata makan. {| Hot panas mé tah. 
Dead mati maki. || Wrong sala hala. 
Heart ati akin. Hard kras kereh. 
Heavy brat werek |} Milk susu huhu. 
Broken patah pahki. |) Wash baso baha. 
Kar telinga kilin. New bharu wohru., 
East timur kimur. 


With regard to the structure of the Janguage I cannot say much. 
To decide upon this point it is necessary to be perfectly familiar 
with the language, and where it has not a written character, this fa- 
miliarity can only be acquired by long residence among the people 
who speak it. I have therefore contented myself with giving a few 
sentences at the end of the vocabulary, and even these are not to be 
entirely depended upon, for as it became necessary for me to obtain 
them through the medium of the Malayan language, my informants 
may have adopted the idiom of that language in giving me the sen- 
tences that I required. I feel confident, however, that its composi- 
tion will not be found to differ greatly from the Malayan, or rather 
from the Bugis, (to which, of all the written languages of the Ar- 
chipelago it appears to bear the greatest affinity) and also that it 
will prove more simple and defective than either. It struck me as 
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being quite unfitted for the explanation of abstract ideas, and no 
greater proof of its meagreness is required than the fact that one 
single term is employed to indicate circumstances that have only an 
indirect affinity. For instance, “‘ old” and “ poor” are expressed by 
the same word, “ naikléher.”’ 

The system of orthography for dialects that possess no written 
character has now become so well established, that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to give the power of the different vowels : a is pronounced as 
in father ; e as in ever, ¢ (with an accent) as the ey in they; @ as in 
ravine, and z is invariably to be pronounced in the continental man- 
ner, like the ow in soup. The comma between two vowels as in “ ko- 
ka’al’’ indicates a slight guttural which no letter in our alphabet is 
calculated to express. The accent is always on the penultimate, un- 
less the contrary is indicated. 


A, an ita, ida. Bathe naroho. 
Abide namomoli. Bay holok. 
Accept koka’al. Be aile. 
Accompany _ leunohi. Beard wehin wulu. 
Aged naik leher. Beat nerehéy. 
Agreeable namini. Beautiful maruru. 
All na’akemi. Become nambali. 
Alive mori-mori. Bee wanyi. 
Alligator lawoor. Beg napanak, 
Anger nahan. Beily konoin. 
Ant keirsi. Bent napaléhu. 
Areca nut poor. Better . Wwahanrehi. 
Arm liman. Bind. na’akéri. 
Ashamed nawawa. Bird manu. 
Ashes apu. Bite nihi. 
Ask maukani. Black mékin. 
Assist pahkur. Blind makantok. 
Blood ra/arn. 
Back ko’orn. Blow (to) mowa. 
Bad ailandi. Blue makomak, 
Bald ulu-por. Board (plank) awahan. 
Bamboo oho. Body kemen. 
Bargain tawar. Boil (to) na’ali. 
Bark (asa dog) ahu kour. Bold nahuburu, 
Basket ipun. Bone raburni. 
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Box (a) opalahat. . Cry (to) kaisi. 
Bread-fruit = uru. Current hari. 
Break paha. Cut (to) _ta’ari. 
Breast irohan. 
Broad napalowo Darkness _—naumetik. 
Broken pahki. Daughter — upian- mavek. 
Brother mélwali-anulu. Day lerit. 
Buffalo arpau. Dead maki. 
Buy weli. Deaf rohon. 
Descend (to) kopur. 
Calm namilina. Dew warenwuhi. 

Call (to) mapulu. Die (to) maki. 

Janoe o’omakan. Difficult heheli. 
Cape loron. Dig (to) nahiri. 
Carry mawari. Distant kohu. 

Cat pusi. Dive helemi. 
Catch keli. Dog ahua. 

Jentipede —_sahiorni. Door nika, 
Change heri. Dream (to) namarimi. 
Charcoal aren. Dress (clothes) nai nairi. 
Check mmuman. Drink (to) nomon. 
Chew (to) naan. Drown keperi. 
Child ria-tatahan. Drunk nahak, 
Chin wéhin. Dry naporok. 
Chizel wakeki. Dumb akukur. 
Clay enimo-memeri. Dust mool 
Clean moumou. Dwarf (a) ria-teteul. 
Cleave, cloyen nadiweki. 

Clever nahursi. Each ma’ahaku. 
Cloth tapi. Ear kilin. 

Cloud kakan. EKarth enimo, noha. 
Cloves jenki. Earthquake ruru-ai. 
Coco-nut nohori. East kimur. 

Cold rin. Eat na’an, yohon. 
Come mai. Egg (birds) manu-keér. 
Copper pirah. Elbow liman-ihun. 
Cover atawé. Empty moumou. 
Cough hoaro. Enter lararan. 

Count akié. Entrails konoin-rarama. 
Crooked _ napiléo. Fye makan 


Eye-brovw makan-wulu. 
Eye-lid makan-ihorn. 
Face oin-makan. 
Fall (to) = pupur. 

False haila. 

Fat poir. 

Father bapa. 
Father (step) bapa turan. 
Fear namakauku. 
Feathers wulu. 

Fever nakanhir. 
Few tapuran. 
Fight (to) —na’aisni. 
Fill, full, = penoh. 

Find lernahii. 
Finger liman-rahan. 
Finished oroidmer. 
Fire ai. 

Fish ihan. 
Flame rob, Ié¢hr. 
Flesh maheine. 
Fly (a) Jahri. 

Foot éhin. 
Forehead leren. 
Forgotten renhamlin. 
Fowl manu. 
Fruit wolni. 

Fry (to) noori. 

Flue au-al. 

Full penoh. 
Garden apaké. 
Give ya ali, 
Glad radmnodi. 
Go mala. 

Goat jatuawi. 
Gold mahé. 
Good wahan. 
Grand-father opai. 
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Great 
Grow 
Guava 


lalahap. 
mohri. 
mahami. 


Hair of the (head) murukon. 


Hand 


Jiman. 


»» (right) liman-owahan. 


»»  (left)° 
Hard 
Hatchet 
He, She 
Head 
Hear 
Heart 
Heat 
Heavy 
Help (to) 
High 
Hill 
Hire (to) 
His, hers 
Hog 

» (wild) 
Hot 
House 
Hung, hang 
Hungry 
Husband 


I 
Island 
Iron 
It 


liman-iyak-iyak. 
kereh. 
héhi. 

inyi. 
ulu-wahku. 
terna. 
akin. 
manah. 
werek. 
pahkur. 
kuhlu. 
wohor-ain. 
naiveheli. 
ainina. 
wawi. 
wawwi-merul, 
manah. 
romé, 
wauri. 
namalara. 
mohoni. ; 


yahu. 
nohan. 
wonokon. 
inyi. 


Jack-fruit (nangka) uru-malai. 


Joy 
Jump 


Keen 
Keep (to) 


raamnodi. 


n¢éhi. 


namelo.na. 
pahkueti. 
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Kiss 

Knee 
Knife 
Know (to) 


Lame 
Large 
Laugh 
Leaf 

Leg 

Lie down 
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masir. 
éhin-koorn. 
kuri. 
iaweroin. 


tehku. 
jalahap. 
nalau.” 
au-kawi. 
thin. 
heriali. 


Light (of day) léhr. 
Light (weight) naparan. 


Lighting litar-litar-maki. 
Lip nibikan. 
Live (to) =‘ mo’ori. 
Living mori-mori. 
Long naharu. 
Look (to) __ tollé. 
Lose (to) = renhamilin. 
Mad seri seri. 
Maize kaliéku. 
Make (to) _ thir. 
Man (a) mohoni, ria. 
Mankind ria. 
Mango mampilan. 
Many , lapiak. 
Mat pikir. 
Melon (water) sépu. 
Middle tohoro. 
Milk huhu. 
Millet nékémi. 
Month wollilit. 
Moon wolli. 
More ikar. 
Mother ina. 

» (step) —ina-turan. 
Mountain —-wohor. 
Mount (to) haher. 


Much 
Mouth 


lapiak. 
muran. 


Mulberry (paper) werau. 


My, mine 


ainuhu. 


Nail (finger) liman-makan. 


9» (iron) 
Name 
Near 
Neck 
Nephew 
Niece 
New 
Night 
North 
No 
Nose 


Old 
Open 
Orange 
Other 
Owe (to) 
Our 


Papaya 
Parrot 

* Past 
Pay (to) 
Pearl 
Pea 
Perish 
Pigeon 
Pillow 
Plaintain 
Plantation 
Plate (a) 


rohé. 

onaram. 
nahurani. 
kelan. 
molwali-anam. 
yaonaro-anan. 
wohru-wohru. 
alam. 

rahé, 

ka’ali. 


iruni. 


naikléher. 
hariyi. 
sapu. 
enen. 
ohkon. 
iki-niki. 


mumalai. 
lakumuti. 
selia. 
kauni. 
mutiara. 
Jaururu. 
laka. 
merpati. 
luni. 
muhu. 
apaké. 
pian. 


Please (to) réamnodi. 


Poor 


naikléher. 


Potatoe (sweet) hami. 


Pound (to) 
Pull (to) 
Putrid 


Rain 
Ready 
Recollect 
Red 
Repair 
Request 
Respect 
Return 
Rib 

Rice 


kukun. 
hélé, 


poop. 


ohkon. 
napakeki. 
mahinorki. 
memeri, 
wahani. 
napanak, 
hiheni. 
waliali. 
rusan. 
alueri-ihir. 


55 (boiled) haha. 


Rich 
Right 
Ripe 
Rise 
River 
Rob 
Round 
Run 


léhernala. 
nameloho. 
awara, 
namaka. 
oira-lapi. 
nahori, 
pupuhan, 
lari, 


Sago (prepared) lehular, 


» (tree) 


Sand 
Same 
Say (to) 
Scrape 
Scratch 
Sea 

See (to) 
Sell 
Send 
Shake 
Sharp 
Share 
Sheep 
Short 


pihir. 
totlé. 
nohiwuk, 
a’ahevi. 
worni. 
haruka. 
kahé. 
tollé. 
naolo. 
iopeni. 
nararuru., 
namalorna. 
ha’ari. 
pipi. 


téul, tetéul. 
 ] 


Shoulder 
Shove 
Sick 
Silent 
Silly 
Sing 
Sister 
Sit 
Skin 
Sky 
Slave 
Sleep 
Slow 
Small 
Smoke 
Smooth 
Sap 
Son 
Some 
Sorry 
South 
Sparks 
Speak 
Spear 
Spoon 


Stab (to) 
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kawahal. 
mobkuli. 
apina. 
kerkaram. 
kana-woroin. 
nahinari. 
yaonaro. 
naikoro. 
hilikin, 
a’am. 
alika. 
namkuru. 
kerkermit. 
teta’an, 
ai-mahy 
uikana. 
mamal. 
upian-moloni. 
taperan. 
hehéli. 
karan, 
ai-léhr 
wahkunu, 
keiri. 
hurua. 
katir. 


Stammer (to) ahak, 
Stand (to) mamiriri. 


Star 
Steady 
Steal 
Stone 
Stool 
Storm 
Straight 
Strong 
Such 


kaleor. 
kerkaram. 
namanaha, 
wahku. 
awahan. 
ané-laléhap. 
namléloriet, 
naruri 
iheheni. 


Sugar-cane kéhu. 


Sun, 
Sun-rise 
e 


léri, léhri. 
lehr-inha, 
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Sun-set — lehr-inhelim. Uncover — hariya. 
Swamp taal. Understand a’avroin. 
Sweep sapu. 
Sweet namina. Waist heran. 
Swim nani. Wait Japani. 
Sword rahai. Walk malaha. 
Warm manah 
Take kohéal. Wash baha. 
Tall kulu. Water oira. 
Tamarind au-muli. » (salt) oira kahé. 
Tame ormenor. Wax hill. 
Tell maukani. We ika. 
Teeth nihan. Weary maha. 
That enen. Weep naheri. 
Thatch — kanari. Weigh kaili. 
They ééneni. Well (of water) oira-makan. 
Theirs hirira. West warak, 
Thick namawal Wet pauku, 
This enieni. What inha’ay. 
Thigh ehin-lapan. Which evi. 
Thin namanisa, Whirlwind turuhé. 
Think ainork. White waraha. 
Thirsty — maroho. Who inhohi. 
Thou oho. Wicked ailandi. 
Thread awahi. Wife hohon. 
Thy, thine unu-uma. Wind ané. 
Thumb _ liman-lapan. Window = awoii. 
Thunder — nohan-nuhur. Woman ria-mayek, 
Timid namkaku. Wood au. 
Tin kimiru. World noha. 
Tongue = naman Wrong hala. 
Tortoise-shell keirni. Wound no-er. 
Touch tukulu. 
Tree nu-hon. Yam uWi. 
Turn napailili. Year aninit. 
Turtle ennua, Yellow ma-ara, 
Yes wahan. 
Valley kau. Yesterday iravi. 
Very idmé, Yet makun. 


Village = lehhé. You oho. 
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Numerada. 
] ita, ida. 20 weroh. 
9 woror. 21 weroh-ita. 
3 wokél. 30 welikel. 
4 wo-ahka. 40 Weli-ahka. 
5 walima* 50 weli-lima. 
6 wanam. 60 weli-nam. 
7 wo-iko. 70 weli-iko. 
8 wo-ah, 80 weli-ha. 
9 wo-hi. 90 weli-hi. 
10 ita-weli. 100 rahoita. 
11 ita-weli-ita. 1,000 riun-ita. 
}2 ita- weli-woror, 
A dog. Ahua ita. 


The fish is still alive 

He is very old 

This is very bad, but the other 
is worse. 

The river is as broad as this 
ship. 

Buffaloes are scarce in that coun- 
try. 

He has been dead a long time. 

Come here. 

A strong wind is coming. 

The wells are dry and we have 
no water. 

Do you understand what I say 
to you? 

Is the fruit ripe or not? 

What is your name ? 

Every body knows. 

I am hungry, give me something 
to eat. 

Come and assist me. 


ya moori-moori makun. 

Tnyi naikleher idmé, 

Enien ailandi wahké, enen jaka 
wahké. 

Oira-lapi napa-lowo nahoi kapal 
enieni. 

Arpau kanlap nohé enen. 


Meki nalahol idmé, 

Mai ieni. 

Ané lalahapi mai-mé. 

Oira makan naparok, oira ka’a- 
li. 

Ohom a’avroin yahu a’ahevi o- 
ho? 

Woin awara mehé kaun ? 

Onaram inhohi ? 

Ria na’akemi iaweroin. 

Yahu namalara mala ahida yo- 
hon. 

Mai pahkur yahu. 


3e 


COMPARATIWE VOCABULARY. 


rd 
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Island of Rotti Coepang. Vialo. ‘ } ; 
English. {(near S. W. end |(S.W. extreme CN.E. extreme Kissa. | serrate Ag ani ee Arra Islands. 
of Timor.) of Timor.) of Timor.) (Baba.) jC oulan)} CWokan.) 
1 ésa mesi okani ita ita sa ita 
2 dua nua eyé woror boré ru raa 
3 telu tena utué wokel watel antel lasi 
4 a’a a’a vate wo-ahka Wiati an—-far ka 
5 lima bi limi walima walima an-lim Jima 
6 née né nemi wa-nam wa-lem an—nan dubu 
 § hita hiit fitu wo-itko wa-ité an—fit dubem 
8 fala fa’an kafar wo-ah wa-3m an-wau karua 
9 siu seu siwa wo-hi wa-siawa an-siu teri 
10 sangahalu bo-es taana ita-weli aluli wut urfafahia 
11 sangahulu-ésa} bo-esa-mesi. taana réeniokani| ita—weli-ita aluli—ita wuten mehe _ 
20 dua hula bo-nua taana etjé weroh we-rior put—ru as 
30 $e a taan utué welikel we-lekeli put—el is 
100 natu ésa nata-mesi rahé raho-ita aida ratu we 
1,000 a ae oe riun-ita =| riwen-ita riwun ee 
‘Farth nusu paha moha noha noha noho fafa 
Water oi oir ira oira iera wair waya 
Sun iéroh nenoh watju leri leher leher larat 
Moon fulan funa uru wolli volle huan falan 
Star dung fuhun a kaleor tiola nahr tawar 
Man hata-holi hatoni maharu mohoni amenmeni bun-ran lesi 
Woman ina bifé tupurua mavyek wata wat-—waat kodar 
Head a Se chao ulu-wahku otone ubn fuku 
Hair Pes oe chao walé murukon murutne morun kuku 
Hand ae me tangan iiman liman liman lima 
Foot a nA kaki ehin logami ehan ebahi 
Eyes ‘ie o% mata makan makne matan mata 
Nose es es irun iruni irinne mirun juri 
Mouth és an oho nuran norinne ngoen fafahi 
Ears a acs wali kilin telinné arun tahari 
Hog fafi fafi pahi wawi wawi uava fafa 
Dog busa asu iparu eahua ahia yahao foh 
Fowl ra eg atsar manu iwir manut tor 
Bird es = olo manu mani manur mana 
Goat bibi bibi pipi jatuawi bibi bib sie 
Tree au ehu eté au-hon aia ution se 
Fire hai ai ® atar ai a oe oe 


= 
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REPORT ON THE ISLAND OF BANKA. 


By Tuomas Horsrie.p, Esq. M.D. 


MINERALOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 
(Continued from p. 427.) 


I nave now to relate the remarks I made in the tract which ex- 
tends from the bottom of the Bay of Klabbet to the eastern shores 
of the island. I pursued my route up the river of Liyang, one of 
the largest rivers not only of this part, but of the island generally. 
Its course is, on the whole, from west-north, west to east-south-east. 
It pervades, for a considerable distance the southern part of the al- 
luvial district, and it approaches, in sume of its curves, the northern 
promontories of the Gunung Marass. Its banks are covered with lu- 
xuriant vegetation and it receives numerous smaller rivulets. Near 
the old settlement of Pangkal-puti I perceived darge rocks pro- 
jecting beyond the water, but the superstition of the natives prevent- 
ed an examination: the principal branch now takes a direction near- 
ly north, while a smaller continues towards the east, this leads to 
Layang. Beyond the division the country in many places is clear 
and the banks are ocaasionally exposed : their colour is whitish and 
they consist of pure white sand mixed with clay. 

On landing at Layang and ascending a gently inclining eminence 
which leads to the stockade, I remarked, dispersed on the ground, 
the usual subst inces that are found at the minesz on enquiry, how- 
ever, I was surprized to hear that no mine had been worked on that 
spot. This directed me to examine this hill and several vallies in 
the neighbourhood with more attention. I found in various places 
fragments of pure quarts and felspar on the surface or very superfi-- 
cially covered with soil, they were bedded in the usual mixture of 
sand and clay which forms the strata of the mines. This mixture 
also covered separately extensive plains, and alternated with spots of 
pure sand. The fragments of quartz and felspar were in many in- 
stances of considerable size. Where the hill was exposed by verti- 
cal sections made by art, these substances were more distinctly ob- 
served in their natural situation. 

Near the banks of the river I observed large detached fragments 
of Red-Iron-stone and of Sand-stune. The clay had often a reddish 
colour. ; : 
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In a valley ina different direction from the stockade, which trans- 
mits a small branch discharging itself into the large river, these ap- 
pearances were still more evident and instructive. The descent 
about 30 feet, is very steep: at the bottom, near the banks of the 
rivulet, I found an extensive vein of Red-Iror-stone. Its surface 
is very uneven and covered with excavation and cellulosities by the 
occasional operation of the water to which it is exposed. ‘The ad- 
hesion of its particles is not strong; it is spungy and absorbs the 
water, but acquires more consistence by drying. The fracture re- 
sembles that of an earthy mass; if force is applied the rock breaks 
into irregular fragments, and presents a variegated substance, cellu- 
lous or spongy, consisting of particles of an ochreous nature and col- 
our from dark brown to yellow. Black spots possessing nearly a 
metallic lustre are likewise perceptible. 

A peculiarity of this Red-Iron-stone is its being very copiously 
interspersed with minute particles very lustrous, somewhat resem- 
bling mica, but exhibiting an appearance more truly metallic, as 
small folie or squares. 

The side of the hillon this descent presents the strata of which it 
is composed very distinctly. 1 noticed the following : 

1. Soil. 

2. Sand mixed with fragments of coarse quartz. 

3. Clay with large fragment of quartz and felspar, resembling 
those that are found at the aqueducts of the mines. The most care- 
ful comparison with those that were taken up at the mines of both 
peninsulas above described, several months after they were collected, 
shows no difference in their nature or appearance. 

The siliceous portions are pure quartz, or a variegated mixture of 
quartz and felspar, their fracture and mode of separation agrees 
with that of the objects already described ; some fragments consist of 
minute particles of quartz regularly crystallized bedded in felspar 
which is decomposed and appears as a white powder. The separat- 
ed particles of the pure felspar are rhombs, prisms &c. 

Those layers in which the clay was more abundant, both in this 
valley and on the ascent of the hill above mentioned, equally agree 
with those observed at the mines; the clay is mostly of a white co- 
Jour, and contains minute siliceous particles of the nature of the 
larger ones. 

“The compact Red-Iron-stone was found in detached fragments 
not only near the banks of the river, a8 mentioned above, but in va- 
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rious other situations about the stoekade of Lavéne: The fracture 
of some of thse resembled those of Jebus, others consisted of con- 
centric bands and were more compact and ponderous. 

The appea ances exhibited by this valley and by the whole neigh- 
bourhood were yery interesting, they shewed plainer than I had yet 
remarked the conjunction of the Red-Iron-stone with substances de- 
rived from decomposed rocks of the primitive portions of the Island; 
but the conclusions will be made in another place. 

In proceeding from Layang on a course varying east, and east- 
north-east, the tract is low and many parts are occasionally over- 
flowed : these require, to admit passage, some assistance, which is 
afforded, as in other parts of the island, by means of bridges con- 
structed by the natives of long slender poles placed near each other 
and united by rattans. The country is covered with woods and the 
soil is black and deep. <A short distance beyond Layang I -noticed 
detached fragments of Red-Iron-stone ; these were followed at inter- 
vals of various distances by extensive fixed veins of the same kind of 
stone, alternating again with tracts on which all the fragments were 
loose, ind rounded on the’ surface like those of the purely alluvial 
districts. The hill Gunong Pantjé is observe | north, a little east 
from the road. The country continues low and marshy, the road 
crosses various rivulets flowing into the large river of Layang ; this 
I also passed near its source. 

Pure white sand is occasiona'ly ohss ved, and the country gradu- 
ally rises as one approrchies the vicinity of the mines of Kdétd; large 
fragments of siliceous stones (resembling those of Layany &c.) are 
now found on the surface, alternating with loose fragments or fixed 
veins of Red-Iron-stone, and this succession continues to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lampur. Beyond the districts of Kétté the forests 
have mostly been destroyed, the country is open and the hills are 
plainly observed : there is, indeed, a constant alternation of vallies 
and elevations, producing a waving surface, sunilar to that between 
Jebus and the district of the Lower-furnace. 

The mountain of Bettung is observed in the east, the hill Sam- 
bong--Gero nearly south-east, and the mountain Mérdéss occasionally 
in the west. 

Having arrived in sight of the village and furnace of Lampur, I 
observed a steep hill, about half a mile north of the road, partly co- 
vered with verdure. On examination it was found to consist of a 
pile of large-rocks rising on the whole perpendicularly above 50 feet. 
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The sides were externally in most cases flat or tabular, but the sur- 
face was grooved or pitted. Those fragments which were separsted 
from the common pile had generally on oblique disposition. The ge- 
neral colour of the rocks externally was grey, but they were varie- 
gated with narrow streaks or lines, formed by a substance different 
from the common rock, and often crossing cach other in a manner 
similar to those above described found in the river of Kémpak ; at 
these lines they separated into rhomboidal and pyramidal fragments, 
of great variety. The colour of the fracture was light blue or white, 
and lines of a different colour were observed on it as on the surface. 

The substance of the rocks was purely siliceous and exhibited not 
the least sensibility on the application of the strong acids. “rag 
ments of the same kind of stone were brought to me by the natives 
from the declivities of the mountain Penydbong, possessing the same 
colour, fracture, disposition to separate &c., the similarity, in one 
respect, of the rocks in the river of Kampék has already been men- 
tioned, and similar rocks were afterwards found in the environs of 
Minto. This rock deserves some notice in the mineralogy of Ban- 
kd, its nature approaches to that of Hornblende ; but 1 shall not, at 
present, give it specific name: is probably belorgs to the clas of 
Primitive trap of Werner. Its fracture considerably resembles that 
of Basalt. 

This pile is placed in some degree intermediate between the se- 
condary district (or that consisting of Red-Iron-stone and of various 
strata) and the primitive ridges which traverse the eastern bounda- 
dary of the peninsula. From the mouth of the river of Layang to 
the mines of Katta the country is but little raised above the level of 
the ocean. Near the mines of Kutta and further eastward the coun- 
try gradually rises: it is connected with the district containing the 
mines of Mapur and Dstrenidng above mentioned, stretching thence 
in a southern direction to the extremity of the island. This tract 
comprises the mines of Sungie-liit, Marawang and Pangk4l-pinang. 

Although the same substances found in the parts of the island al- 
ready described constantly occur again, there are peculiarities in 
the arrangement of the strata, and in the component parts, of which 
I shall endeavour to give an account in the continuation of the mi- 
neralogical details. 

The chief mines of the district of Sungie-lidt, (besides those of 
KAtté and Dshenidng already mentioned) are those of Lampur, Ayer 
Durin, Robo and Robo-kli : the former two are situated westward, 
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the latter eastward of the hill Bettune. In one of the small mines 
of Limpur I remarked the layer of Tin-ore, more superficial than 
I had hitherto been accustomed to: under a thin covering of soil of 
about six inches the miners shewed me the stratum and produced 
a small quantity of ore by the usual process of washing. The whole 
depth of the stratum was from 6 to 5 feet. In the upper part, 
which contained a considerable admixture of clay it was very thin- 
ly disseminated ; the lower portion, consisting chiefly of minute par- 
ticles of a siliceous nature, contained larger proportions of the ore. 
The particles which compose this stratum are almost uniformly mi- 
nute and it required considerable search to collect some explanato- 
ry specimens of a moderate size. Besides the usual fragments of 
decomposed primitive rocks, I found some of a kind which appear- 
ed peculiar to this tract. Ithad externally an irregular form, some- 
what botryoidal or deeply corroded, the angles all rounded and shew- 
ing strongly the effects of a current of water. ‘The fracture exhibi- 
ted a stone of the nature of Hornblende, of different shades of colour. 
Some of the fragments had a reddish hue, others were intersected 
by lines in a manner similar to the large pile of rocks abovemen- 
tioned. In different parts of the environs ofthe mines of Limpur, 
flit is occasionally found, small pieces were given me by the min- 
ers, and large fragments have occasionally been carried away by the 
former Kongsies, but I was not fortunate cnough to find it in its na- 
tural situation. The fragments I procured had the usual yellowish 
grey colour: the stone appears to exist here only in small quantity. 
Several of the botryoidal fragments abov@mentioned considerably ap- 
proached to the nature of it in their fracture. 

Proceeding from the mines of Lampur the road gradually ap- 
proaches the northern extremity of the mountain of Bettung: the 
tract is nearly level, and extensive surfaces are in some places 
covered with a deep layer of sand. I noticed comparatively few 
_ loose Red-Iron-stones, and none in fixed rocks. About 2 miles to 
the west of Sungie-lidt large granite rocks project form the surface, 
they are here thinly dispersed, on approaching the mountain the 
number increases, and when it comes distinctly into sight numerous 
large rocks are perceived on the declivities. 

The first mine which I examined in the environs of Sungie-liat 
was that of Woongin ; it is one of the few large mines of this dis- 
trict and has lately been opened. The workmen were employed on 
a pit which was, at this time, 10 feet deep, the strata under the soil 
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consisted of alternate bands of sand of different colours: there was 
something singular in the appearance of these strata, which exhibi- 
ted strikingly the agitation of water at the period of stratification. 
No Breccias were observed in the environs, nor had any remained 
at the aqueducts after the washing of the ore. 

The contents of the last stratum of the pit lately worked were 
still accumulated and afforded me an opportunity of examining the 
substances separately and of collecting explanatory specimens. ‘There 
was a striking peculiarity in every thing found at this mine; the 
operation of a powerful cause which is evident in the arrange- 
ment of the superior strata shews itself here in the effect produced 
on the separate fragments composing the last layer which contains 
the ore of tin. These substances are almost purely siliceous, com- 
posed of quartz, felspar, mica and schorl: among which are iouid 
occasionally masses of clay, but they appear to have been subjected 
to a power, which in many cases has completely dissolved their uni- 
on or the adhesion of their particles: most of them are su loose in 
their texture that they cannot be handled, but separate and crumble 
to pieces when one endeavours to take them up; others still retain 
some adhesion, but the fracture shews a greater readiness to ge yara- 
tion then is generally observed in the stones remaining at the aque- 
ducts. In g few the external surface has remained partially entire, 
these are completely rounded by attr tion. ‘The regularly striated 
surface which appears on some of the fragments is highly character- 
istic of their original constitution, the particles of quartz have re- 
mained apd shew themselves on the striz while the felspar separates 
as a white powder. In some fragments the crystallization of the 
particles of quartz is very regular and these approach the nature of 
rock-crystal: others again consist of minute slender crystals, which 
break when the least force is applied, presenting a fracture covered 
with numerous needle-shaped points; many of the fragments pos- 
sessing more solidity, have rounded angles, and their surface marked 
with numerous intersecting lines shews them to beloug to those si- 
Jiceous rocks which have already been noticed as occurring in ex- 
tensive veins in different parts of the island. 

The white friable substance, found at the termination of the stra- 
tum, was copiously dispersed through the heap, and to this the par- 
ticles of tin-ore mostly adhered. 

The situation of this mine is about two miles from the Sacteti 
shore of the island and one from the northern extremity of the 
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mountain Bettung in a direction alniost south of the mine-district 
of Dsheniang. 

A small mine is worked within a mile of the one just described. 
The ore is here found nearer the surface; the layers consist of sand 
and coarse siliceous fragments; a white friable clay is peculiarly 
abundant in this mine. 

The strata containing the ore have been very abundant at Sungie- 
liét. In an east-south-east direction from the stockade I passed a 
tract of several miles in which alternate spots occurred from which 
the ore had been extracted chietly by small works. Many of the 
aqeuducts of the old mines were still discernable. Among the re- 
maining stones I found rock-crystal in great abundance, some had 
remained perfectly transparent others had the surface clouded by 
attrition and the angles rounded: a kind of impure crystal also o«- 
curred nearly opaque with the sides regularly transversely veined. 
The stones found at Wunhin already indicated the vicinity of an 
extensive tract containing rock-crystal and numerous specimens were 
formerly collected here by the miners. A little east on the road, I 
met a large vein of a siliceous rock covering an extensive surface ; 
where it was exposed the crystals appeared regularly formed and near- 
Jy transparent, a white friable powder was observed on the fracture. 

About one mile eastward of this rock large siliceous stones round- 
ed on the surface were found on the road, others appeared detached 
from larger fragments, the fracture of these was intersected like the 
siliceous rocks of Kampak &c. 

The road to the mines of Robo passes near the foot of the moun- 
tain Puw4k whose promontories form the projecting point Tanjong 
Réyé. I here had an opportunity to examine some high precipit- 
ous rocks which were observable at a great distance from the road. 
They were granite similar to that found near the other mountains of 
Banka, but the component parts were more equally distributed and 
mostly in small grains; the mica existed in larger proportion and 
small lamine of schorl were also perceptible. Externally the fel- 
spar appeared in minute parallellograms and the particles of quartz 
much exceeded it in size. Many of these rocks were observed on 
the declivities of the mountain Pawak which is here without vegeta- 
tion for a considerable distance. Near the foot of this mountain 
and in the vicinity of these rocks, several small mines are at present - 
worked, though the most productive spots have been exhausted and 
one observes extensive surfaces turned up by mining. 

c3 
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In one of the mines in which‘the workmen were at this time em- 
ployed, the ore is found but a few feet below the surface. Under 
the soil I remarked a layer of white clay containing siliceous parti- 
cles. I¢ often separated in large masses which had greatly the ap- 
pearance of the granite of the neighbouring hills in a state of com- 
plete decomposition ; particle of mica and schorl were distinctly per- 
eeived in it. Among the stones at the aqueducts were some silice- 
ous fragments of considerable size, several of these resembled the 
stones found at Wunhin, but they had generally more consistence. 
The fragments of felspar had mostly rounded angles, some were 
botryofdal and the colour of all was white or yellow. Fragments 
of Breccia were very sparingly distributed. 

The last mine which I examined at Robo was near the eastern 
boundary of the island : the ore is here found within half a mile from 
the ocean. The stratum commences immediately under the soil and 
extends on an average to a depth of ten feet; it consists of sand of a 
dirty yellow and grey colour, through which the ore is thinly dis- 
tributed : it is not perceptible to the bare eye. 

This stratum contained comparatively few large fragments, and 
those which I found were mostly anomolous in their nature. Phe 
siliceous fragments were generally of a deep blue colour, a few were 
white, and some regular rock-crystals also occurred, besides these 
I found : 

}. A fine grained sandstone intersected with regular lines. 

2. <A coarses grained sand.stone. 

3. Small fragments of amygdaloids in thin plates different both 
in colour and consistence from the common breccias. 

4, A pecies of slate, differing from common slate only by a 
greater degree of hardness: its fracture, colour and streak are the 
same. I have not found this species of stone in its original situa- 
_ tion or in fixed veins, and I cannot therefore trace it to its origin. 

This was the only mine in which I found it. The place where the 
kind of sand-stone here mentioned exists in extensive veins and 
rocks will be pointed out in the sequel. All the substances occurring 
at this mine exhibit the appearance of havifig been carried hither 
from a considerable distance. 

On the course from Sungie-liét to Marawfing I passed between 
.two separate promontories of the mountain Bettung, strétching se- 
veral miles to the north. This hill continues the primitive ridge 
from the district of Belinyu (and Lumut) south of the low alluvia! 
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tract which transmits the large river of Layang : one arm of this 
ridge, the mountain Puwak above mentioned, extends eastward form- 
ing Tanjong Réy4, its continuation to the south I followed and met 
at different points. Leaving the northern hills the road proceeds 
close to the east side of the mountain Bettung for several miles and 
then diverges towards the mines of Robo-kii. 

Large rocks of granite cover the separate hills, as well as the 
sides of the large mountain ; here the piles are uncommonly large, 
precipitous or widely rounded resembling both in fracture nnd com- 
ponents parts those found on the tract from Klibbet to Mampang : 
the only obvious difference I remarked was less regularity in the dis- 
tribution of the felspar. These granite rocks extend to the neigh- 
bourhood of Robo-kii. 

The strata of the mines of this district, which from the remains 
on the surface appear to have been very extensive, are undoubtedly 
in conjunction with those which I examined on the road to Robo. 
Many of the explanatory specimens I collected were of the same 
kind. The rock, consisting of regular crystals united by a cemont 
of clay, was very abundant, also pure rock crystals, and the earthy 
substance found in the strata which resembles granite, in a state of 
decomposition. These I met with in the exhausted mines. Here 
the Red-Iron-stone was also copiously found and particularly that 
variety which I have called Breccia or Amygdaloid. Large quan- 
tities have been brought up by the miners, some appear to have 
been found in immediate conjunction, others have doubtiess been 
situated very near the primitive rocks. Several of the fragments 
which I collected here are of a mixed nature, they consist partly of 
the crystallized siliceous rock above described and of particles of 
Red-Iron-stone either entire or in a state of decomposition. One 
of my specimens is highly characteristic and shows also in this part 
of the Island the conjunction of the primitive rocks with the Red- 
Tron-stone or Breccias. In various parts of the further track to 
Mérawang I found loose fragments of this stone ona surface of 
sand. 

Those mines of Robo-kli which are at present worked, are v* 
tuated above a mile to the east of the road on which the stockade is- 
the miners is constructed. On my way thither I passed several large 
granite rocks. The strata, following the soil, consisted of clay, elay 
and sand mixed, or sand distributed through fragments of Red-Iron 
stone. Some of the clay which remained from the last works was 
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remarkably white and possessed in a great degree the character of 
pure clay: in some of the masses minute crystals of quartz were im- 
bedded. The external appearance and fracture of the granite rocks 
near Robo-kli is similar to those found near the foot of the moun- 
tain abovementioned, the felspar is irregularly distributed and gives 
it often a marbled appearance. The specimens I collected from the 
aqueducts of the different mines of this district were highly diversi- 
fied, embracing, with the exception of slate, almost evety variety 
hitherto enumerated, as remaining after the process of the washing 
of the ore. Having passed the environs of these mines, rock-crys- 
tals are no longer observed among the stones remaining on the sur 
face or at the canals. The first mines which I examined after en- 
tering the district of Méraw4ng are indicated by these substances to 
be situated in a continuation of the strata above mentioned. This 
is the case with the mine of Kimsowd, the largest of the district 
which has been attempted again after a former failure. 

In a direction nearly west, about one mile from the stockade, I ex- 
amined a mine which is of a different nature. In all those I had hi- 
therto visited the strata were composed of substances derived from 
the primitive parts of the island, and the Red-Iron-stone or Breccias 
formed comparatively only a small proportion. ‘ 

This mine existed in a tract composed almost entirely of layers of 
Red-Iron-stone and the siliceous particles were sparingly distribut- 
ed. As if was a small mine, and had long been worked, a very ex- 
tensive plain was opened and exposed to view, intersected by nume- 
rous parallel canals, remaining from the successive works of the 
miners, a3 the strata were exhausted; these, with the substances 
disposed over the surface and the sections of the hill, afforded an in- 
strutive view of its constitution. 

The substances covering the plain just mentioned were of differ- 
ent kinds; some were flat or tabular with the sides uneven and cor- 
roded, the surface covered with a yellow ochre and the fracture dark 
coloured : some again were irregular, massive, more uneven or grooy- 
ed on the surface, the fracture shewing a disposition to the forma- 
tion of nodules (reodes) while the interstices were filled up with an 
earthy substance ; others consisted of minute particles of silex, bed- 
ded in reddish ochre possessing different degrees of hardness and 
adhesion forming a friable Breccia. A few only exhibited a close 
fracture, resembling the Red-stones of Belinyu. Upon the whole 
considerable diversity occurred in the substances found at this mine, 
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and I refer for the the details to the description catalogue. Large 
masses of red, yellow aud whitish clay were accumulated in various 
places. 

Above this plain, exhausted by the successive works of the min- 
ers, the ore had been disposed in a stratum, consisting of the vari. 
ons kinds just described (but smaller in size) and of fragments of 
quartz which were loose and friable. The particles were uncom- 
monly large, mostly crystallized, many of them had a diameter ex- 
ceeding one fourth of an inch. In many of the specimens I collect- 
ed, small particles of ore are adhering to the masses of Red-Iron- 
stone, it is also found bedded in a substance consisting of decomposed 
portions of primitive rocks mixed with decomposed Red-Iron-stone. 
Next to this, proceeding upwards, is a layer of yellow sand 4 or 5 
feet deep, containing small particles of ore so thinly distributed that 
they cannot be perceived by the bare eye: they appear on washing 
the ore, after this follows a layer of soil of about 12 inches depth. 

In order to examine the stratum following the extensive plain 
above mentioned, I entered one of the latest canals: the sides were 
completely covered by the ochreous crust from the decomposed sur- 
face of its component parts: after removing this, the fragments could 
be separately taken out or broken off from the larger masses. They 
consisted uniformly of the Red-Iron-stone just described, the small- 
er portions were tabular, of various sizes, corroded on the surface, va- 
riously excavated, perforated, covered with an ochreous crust, and 
rounded at the angles. Every thing at this mine shewed plainly the 
operation of the general agent on the sabstances and in their arrange- 
ment, but the reflections suggested by it will be detailed in the 
summary of remarks of a general nature, after the description of 
the other districts. 

On the roads towards Pangkal-Bulu, the hill called Gunong Kép- 
pu is kept in view almost directly in the south; one traverses the 
remains of several mines on which the fragments are of a mixed na- 
ture, with masses of clay and sand; after which I noticed in various 
places loose fragments of Red-Iron-stone. 

T have not been enabled to determine the substances composing 
the hill just mentioned and the hill Sdmbunggiri, but, to judge 
from their appearance at a distance, the higher parts of both consist 
of granite. Near the foot of the hill Kappu Red-Iron-stone is found : 
several fragments were brought me by the natives and described as 
the stone from which Iron was formerly prepared at Paxu. 
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South of Pangkél-Bulu a large tract of alluvial country is includ- 
ed between the hill Kappu and the mountain Mangkul: the large 
river of Mér4éw4ng and many of its branches pervade it. With re- 
gard to the south-east division of Banka my mineralogical remarks 
are very limited I visited only part of the districts of Péngkél-pi- 
néng and Tirék. 

I shall commence the detail of the remarks made on a route in a 
south-west direction from the stockade. In the immediate environs 
the tract is still low and alluvial. The mines of Bakung, situated 
in the south-west, from the numerous remains, appear formerly to 
have been very extensive: the detached fragments which I noticed 
are of a mixed nature, and their origin can be traced to the remain- 
ing fixed substances. 

I found extensive tracts consisting of veins of rocks of Red-Iron- 
stone and the canals were often cut through deep layers of this sub- 
stance. In other parts the surface was covered with that mixture | 
of clay and sand which has frequently been mentioned as forming 
strata of the mines; on this siliceous fragments were dispersed. I 
noticed principally : 

1, That species of crystallized rock (mentioned in the argount 
of the mines of Sungie-liaét and Robo-kli) consisting entirely of 
quartz, while the felspar appears on the fracture in a decomposed 
state as a white friable powder. 

2. The variegated, often marbled mass, formed of nearly equal 
portions of quartz and felspar. The promontories of the Gunong 
Mangkul extend in this direction and the siliceous fragments found 
at these mines have probably been derived from them. 

The layers of Red-Iron-stone at these mines (of Bakung) were 
similar to those above described at the mines of Sunwan at Maré- 
wing in arrangement and extent; I remarked here, however, the 
peculiarity that they were often intersected by extensive veins of 
fixed rock. The separate fragments resembled externally those 
found at the mine of Sunwan, but the fracture was different, as well 
in those fragments which compose the layers as in the fixed rocks; 
it was more close and compact and the colour varied from a deep 
reddish brown to nearly black; in some it exhibited a variegated 
metallic lustre. A few of the detached fragments remaining from 
the washing of the ore were amygdaloids ; those which composed 
the strata were tabular and externally corroded. In a few speci- 
mens I observed the same disposition to form nodules which has 
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above been noticed. They were generally very ponderous and indi- 
cated the presence of much Iron. 

The mountain Gunong Mangkul is very distinctly observed from 
the naked spots of this mine, it is a long extended ridge following 
the general direction of the island, and intersected by several deep 
vallies, the further south-east extremity is called Gunong Ladi. It 
consists of granite, rocks of which are also found in the surrouning 
tracts. In the fragments which I examined the quartz and felspar 
are equally distributed the latter often has a reddish tinge ; the mi- 
ca is more abundant than in many other granites of Banka. 

In a direction south-west of the mines of Bakung the country is 
slightly variegated by inconsiderable elevations ; many tracts are low 
and appear to be occasionally inundated, numerous rivulets pass 
through them. Vegetation is very abundant and the soil a deep 
black mould, occasionally some loose Red-Iron-stones are observed 
on the road. 

As I approached Tirak I passed several mines none of which 
were worked at this time; near the stockade I found numerous 
remains of former mines, and as their examination terminated my 
mineralogical remarks in this part of the island, the most southern 
that I visited, I shall carefully enumerate the substances I observed 
and collected, in order to shew, as far as my observations extended, 
their generality on Banka. 

1. A fragment of granite apparently taken from the strata of 
the mines: the felspar is in a state of incipient decomposition, the 
whole mass shews a disposition to separate, the surface being burst 
in many places: most of the mica has crumbled away, and only ve- 
ry minute particles are observed scattered on the surface. 

2. <A fragment consisting of crystals of quartz semi-transparent, 
the intervening felspar appearing on the fracture as a white friable 
powder. 

3. Variegated siliceous masses consisting of quartz and felspar 
nearly equally distributed. 

4. Rhomboidal fragments consisting almost of pure felspar. 

5. Sandstone of a fine grain with acute angles and regular sides. 

6. Red-Iron-stone very ponderous, the fracture exhibiting nu- 
merous nodules inclosed by thin laminz, often double and concen- 
tric, containing earthy particles: the insterstices between the no- 
dules are filled up by a dark coloured substance possessing a partial 
lustre, 
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7. Iron-stone consisting of nearly regular alternate bands of dif- 
ferent shades of colour, the interior often metallic, the exterior ear- 
thy or ochreous. 

8. Breccias formed by Red-Iron-stone inclosing numerous sili- 
ceous particles. 

On the surface more universally dispersed I observed : 

9. Coarse sand bedded in white and yellow-clay. 

10. « Black-clay, the substance above mentioned as occurring 
massive in the strata of most mines. 

I made a second excursion from the stockade of Pdngkal-pinang 
in an eastern course ; on which I observed occasionally some loose 
fragments of Red-Iron-stone on the surface. I arrived at the mines 
of Krdssdk ; they are of a description of small mines but no part of 
the island offers a larger surface from which the ore has been suc-~ 
cessively extracted. 

At two of the works on which the miners had lately been employ- 
ed, I noticed the following strata and appearances viz : 

At the first: 

Soil. 

Fine-sand. 

Particles of quartz mixed with sand, a deep stratum. 

Clay of different colours white and red. The fragments remain- 
ing at the canals were, with few exceptions, of a siliceous nature. 

At the second : 

Soil. 

Fine sand, mixed thinly with clay of a yellow colour. 

Layer from which the ore had been extracted, consisting chiefly 
of large fragments of quartz and coarse sand, next to this, deep 
layer of variegated clay, red and white ; it was intersected with nu- 
merous canals that had served for the former works. 

Pursuing the investigation of the numerous substances which re- 
mained on this extensive district from former works I noticed Brec- 
cias (or amygdaloids) accumulated in large heaps near the old aque- 
ducts at which remained chiefly fragments of siliceous stone: the 
contiguity of these two substances appeared therefore also at these 
mines, The sections of the ground were mostly concealed by re- 
turning vegetation, in one place 1 remarked a deep stratum of sili- 
ceous stones bedded in clay of a yellow or red colour. 

Among the substances which I collected as explanatory specimens 
J shall only notice: 
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1, The siliceous stone consisting of regular crystals, mentioned 
in the description of the mines of Sungie-liét (on the road to Robo) 
of Robo-kli &c., possessing often a disposition to separate into 
rhombs, pyramids or parrallellograms. 

2. The same kind of stone with the intervening particles of fel- 
spar of ared colour. (Note: the red colour in some of fragments 
from Gunong Mangkul has been pointed out above.) 

3. Fragments of pure compact quartz. 

4. An anomalous stone not found elsewhere, consisting of deter- 
minate fragments some of which were cylindrical others reniform 
and irregular with a tubular excavation extending through the whole 
length: the fracture approached nearest to a very compact, fine- 
grained sandstone, the colour was light red inclining to grey the ex- 
ternal parts, and in some cases infersecting lines, white. 

3. Amygdaloids consisting of numerous particles of quartz ce- 
mented by an ochreous earth of a brownish red colour ofa loose testure. 
6. Compact ponderous Breccia of the same component parts. 

7. Compact Breccia of large fragments of quartz bedded in a 
yellow cement which appeared ochreous on the fracture. 

Between the mines of Krassik and those of Messu the country 
is generally low and some tracts are partially inundated : these mines 
are dispersed through an extensive district extending to the boun- 
dary of the ocean and but little elevated above its level. Numerous 
works have been carried on here, some of the strata have extended 
to the sea shore and probably beyond it. 

Very near the discharge of the river of Messu, I met @ vertical 
section of a mine lately worked ; under the soil followed a stratum 
of sand 3 feet deep and next to this one of clay of various colours 
10 feet ; to the naked surface of this still adhered particles of quartz 
and fragments of Red-Iron-stone, exhibiting a characteristic view of 
their disposition in the stratum. 

Near the lower part of this section, on a different side of the same 
mine, I found a large space covered with clay in the highest state 
of purity in a deep layer, separating spontaneously when removed 
(according to the lines intersecting the surface) into fragments of 
a rhomboidal and pyramidal form with regularly defined sides. The 
colour is yellow, reddish or orange; it is highly unctuous to the 
touch, and adheres strongly to the tongue if applied to it. In no 
part of the island I found it in such apparent purity, and the small- 
est particle of sand is observed in it. 
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At the shore near the discharge of the river of Messu I observed 
at a distance the extremity of the hill Ladi (south of Mangkul) 
forming peint Ujong Gunung: the island Pulo Pénjang lies al- 
most directly east and numerous projecting rocks are seen in that 
direction. Some were situated near the shore, those which I exa- 
mined consisted of sandstone of different degrees of hardness ; the 
compact were intersected by lines, one resembled in a great degree 
the siliceous rock at Kamp4k, others were of a spongy texture, and 
possessed a very small degree of compactness. 

The other mines which I examined at Messu were situated ahout 
one mile distant from the sea-shore, the workmen were at this time 
employed in two different places. In one of the mines I noticed 
the strata as follows: 

1. Soil six inches. 

2. Black-clay, an irregular stratum with a small admixture of 
sand, 12 inches. 

3. Layer of ore thinly disseminated through siliceous fragments, 
18 inches. 

4. Sand bedded in white and in reddish clay, about 2 feet con- 
taining a small admixture of ure. i 

Lastly, a layer of very pure white clay. 

In another mine: 

1. Soil. 

2. Fine sand mixed with soil, containing indications of ore. 

3. Coarse sand mixed with fragments of quartz, the ore thinly 
dispersed. 

4. Coarse particles of quartz containing the chief stratum of ore, 
18 inches. 

5. White clay. 

Near this mine I observed in one place, numerous particles of 
quartz immediately under the soil, and in another place a large sili- 
ceous rock under the stratum from which the ore had been extract- 
ed. Upon the whole the appearances at these two mines showed 
very clearly and distinctly the manner in which the ore is arranged 
in, and distributed through, the strata and were very instructive and 
satisfactory. 

The fragments collected at the aqueducts, comprized all the va- 
rietiés already described of the siliceous kind, the Breccias were 
mnixed only in a small propotion. Among the peculiarities is to be 
noticed, that the felspar often had a red colour, that regular rock- 
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crystals were sparingly found but copiously pure transparent quartz 
in masses, and that some of the detached fragment of felspar had a 
blackish colour. ‘The specimens of ore here collected display the 
various forms (or combinations) in which it is found in the strata. 

At these mines I terminated my mineralogical remarks in this 
part of Baénk4: it remains for me to detail those I made in my track 
across the island, between Maréwang and the mouth of the river of 
Kutto-wiringin. 

After leaving the neighbourhood of the stockade and proceeding 
in a western direction, the usual appearances are presented. Where 
mines have been worked the substances on the surface are of a mix- 
ed nature, siliceous and Red-Iron-stone. Beyond the mines of 
Tshengal appearances in some measure different from the former 
are observed ; and the subsequent track through the body of the is- 
land confirms the indications which are exhibited at Tshengal : here 
is the boundary, in the west, of the strata containing ore of tin; in 
that extensive track towards Kutto-wéringin and (northward) to the 
fuot of the mountain Marass no traces of this metal have hitherto 
been discovered. TI have not been able to visit the mountain of M4- 
réss the most elevated on the island, but its investigation is an ob- 
ject of importance in elucidating the mineralogy of Banké. The 
more elevated parts are doubtless granite, but it will be interesting 
to examine its southern declivities, to determine the foundation of 
the accounts of the original inhabitants and of the Chinese, which 
state that they are devoid of strata containing Tin-ore: if this is 
found to be the case, they differ from the declivities of the moun- 
tain Ménumbing (the next in point of elevation) and from those of 
all the other mountains and hills of the primitive class, which have 
been mentioned in the foregoing details, and inclining towards which 
the most productive mines have hitherto been found, 

The Ma4rass forms a long extended ridge divided into two separ 
ate mountains each of which hasa peak of considerable elevation. 
The direction is, on the whole, west-north-west to east-south-east : 
a long extended low range runs off towards the south-east. Of its 
highest point of elevation I can only form a conjecture, according 
to which it is, (comparing it with the Manumbing) elevated 1500 
feet above the level of the ocean. 

The appearances presented by the remains of the mines of Tshen- 
gal are very singular ; the spots where they have been worked are 
coyered with large unwieldly fragments of Breccia of great variety 
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of composition, profusely spread over an extentive surface. They 
indicate that the miners have met with large veins of this stone in 
their works in a situation intermediate between the primitive parts 
of mountain Betturg and the low track which follows on the west. 
From the traces I noticed on the remaining strata the ore had been 
disposed superficially, and the Breecias have likewise been taken up 
near the surface. The fragments were highly diversified, and dif- 
ferent in form and composition from the Breccias I had hitherto 
found ; exterier portions were generally in a state of partial decom- 
position, but in many cases the ore of tin was still abundantly ad- 
hering. 

The fragments consisted of siliceous stone or of particles of de- 
composed granite of various sixes united by a cement of the com- 
mon Red-Tron-stone of the island. ‘The substances observed on the 
surface are: 

1. Particles of quartz of considerable size of the constitution of 
the crystallized rock abovementioned frequently occurring at the 
mines in the neighbourhood (for instance at Robo-klf, Méraéwang, 
&e. 

2. Minute particles of quartz more pure and regularly “rystal- 
lized. 

3. Particles of felspar of considerable variety of colour and fi- 
gure: many of them having a blackish hue. 

The surface is very irregular and the fracture presents the sub- 
stances observed an the surface with many intervening cellulosities, 
filled with an earthy ochreous substance : some fragments, however 
were more compact and consisted of more minute particles of quartz. 
The irregularity of the form, the grossness of the component parti- 
cles, in comparison with those I had hitherto found, the numerous 
cellulosities which intervened and the ochreous crust with the com- 
pact portions of the Red-Iron-stone, retaining a deep red colour,: 
gave a peculiar characteristic appearance to the Breccias of 'I'shen- 
gal. 

After leaving the neighbourhood of these mines I crossed the ri. 
ver of Kandis near its source and entered the large alluvial track 
abovementioned which transmits the river of Mar4wéng and its 
branches. Several slight elevations are observed at a distance and 
the road is alternately rising and descending. From Tshengal large 
rocks of sand-stone are plentifully dispersed through the country, 
they are externally of a greyish colour and marked by numerous 
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right-lines erossing and intersecting.each- other mostly at oblique 
angles: these lines being of a substance more hard and compact 
than the rock appear slightly elevated on the surface where the 
stone has been exposed to the weather. The fracture is white, va- 
rying to light red and grey, and presents the lines observed on the 
surface in a manner similar to the rocks of Kampak ; they appear 
as a pure white siliceous substance and are very narrow. 

The grain of these rocks is fine and their texture compact ; their 
range is probably extensive and the fragments of sand-stone found 
at many of the mines of Méréwang and Pangkal-pinang, are proba- 
bly derived from them: beyond these rocks I observed a large vein 
of Red-Iron-stone projecting from the surface, and about 3 miles 
further I crossed the river of Méréwéng. On the further route to- 
wards the vicinity of Dshuruk, very few remarks offered themselves ; 
the tract is, on the whole, low. In one place only I observed a fix- 
ed veia of Red-Iron-stone, and in another I found loose fragments 
on the road: they are both similar in their fracture to the more 
compact Red-Iron-stones found in other parts of the Island. 

Several miles east of the village of Dshuruk an extensive district 
is partially inundated, and the passage through it is as usual over 
fallen trees and long slender bridges: this swamp it formed by the 
heads of the river of Dshuruk not yet united into a common stream. 
That extensive track which stretches in the central parts of the is- 
land towards the mountain M4raéss and towards the south-east di- 
vision of the island is of a similar constitution and gives rise to se- 
veral rivers, discharging themselves towards the east and west, which 
are laid down on the Geographical Map. Vegetation in all these 
central districts is highly protuse and the soil black and fertile. 

About half a mile to the east and almost in sight of the village of 
Dshuruk I found on the hill called Bukit Pungong-ake by the na- 
tives, a mineralogical product that I had before not noticed on Ban- 
k& In ascending this hill a stone of a peculiar kind caught my at- 
tention, it was different in form and colour from all the substances 
hitherto enumerated and presenting where it was not concealed re- 
gular sides and angles: after removing the soil it became evident 
that it consisted of many separate portions, and on applying the 
hammer the larger fragments separated into cubes, parallellograms, 
rhombs &c, while the same disposition to separate into regular frag- 
ments shewed itself in the minutest portions. The whole rock was 
intersected by numerous lines which indicated the point of separa- 
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tion : where it was exposed by » new fracture it exhibited a very 
compact substance of a pure white or reddish colour, and some of 
the separate particles were elegantly marked or inscribed with va- 
rious figures by a combination of these two colours. 

Although the appearance of this stone was on the first view ano- 
malous, it is by no means difficult to account for its source on Ban- 
k4: the same substance which in the more primitive parts enters in- 
to the composition of granite appears here as pure felspar, or in 
combination with substances of the secondary and alluvial districts. 
It is in some degree modified by the causes which influenced its pre- 
sent disposition, and by the foreign substances united to it: but its 
configuration and qualities leave no doubt in my mind that it belongs 
to the class just mentioned. The strong mineral acids do not effect 
it. 

It occurs not only on the ascent of the hill Pungong-ake, but also 
in large loose fragments at some distance from the road, in different 
directions. Besides the manner just described, existing in a pure 
state, I have found it, on the same hill, combined with the Red- 
Iron-stone of the neighbourhood into a species of Breccia. The 
fracture here, exhibits the felspar, with its peculiar characters, but 
the manner in which the Red-Iron-stone is combined with it torms 
several distinct varieties. In one of these the Red-Iron-stone is 
compact, ponderous, approaching to lustrous and of a dark brown 
or blackish colour ; in another the Red-Iron-stone is ochreous, friable 
and of a light red or yellowish colour. I have in some instances 
found both varieties in one specimen ; when the fracture of the feis- 
par, between the colours of the other substances contributed to form 
a very beautiful mass. Some of the fragments of felspar are per- 
vaded with narrow lines of a black substance of a different kind, 
while others present enclosed in the usual white or reddish mass a 
mineral approaching to the nature of horn-stone or flint. In some 
cases fragments of sand-stone are amited to the portions of feispar, 

On the further route across the Island I found above half a mile 
westward from Dshuruk it the rivulet Ayer-Bulin, numerous frag- 
ments of stone which had been a Jong time exposed to a current of 
water : the appearance of this confirmed my opinion concerning the 
substance found on Pungong-ake and these had probably been de- 
rived from the same or a neighbouring eminence. ‘heir colour 
was generally white, their sides and angles regular, though they 
shewed by the rounded extremities the force of a current: many 
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fragments were very similar to thos I had found at the aqueducts 
of the mines and which have been described at fragments of felspar. 
In this rivulet were also fragments of pure quartz and of that pecu- 
liar siliceous stone which is intersected by lines of a compacter sub- 
stance. Continuing the track to Kutto-waringin I noticed on seve- 
ral elevations fixed veins of Red-Iron-stone ; in one place in particu. 
lar, this substance was a blackish colour and uncommonly ponder- 
ous, displaying in the fracture a lustre almost metallic. Between 
many elevations, which are not considerable the whole country is 
low and occasionally inundated and before arriving at the stockade 
I passed above a mile through a tract which was completely overflow- 
ed. A belt of considerable extent of alluvial tract bounds the western 
shores of the Island from Tampelang to Penégan, transmitting be- 
sides many others, the rivers of Kutto-waringin and Mendu. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTICES OF THE HISTORY AND PRESENT 
CONDITION OF MALACCA. 


By the Hon. E, A. Buunpet1, C.S. 


History.—The earliest notice of Malacca which I have met with 
is in the ** Navigation and Voyages of Lewis Wertemanus of Rome 
in the year 1503.” The following is the extract alluded to: “ Sail- 
ing westward towards the city of Malacka, we arrived in 8 days’ 
sailing. Not far from this city is a famous river named Gaza, the 
largest I ever saw, containing 25 miles in breadth. On the other 
side is seen a very great island called Sumetra and is of old writers 
named Taprobina. When we came to the city of Malacka (which 
some call Meleka) we were incontinent commanded to come to the 
Sultan, being a Mahomedan and subject to the great Sultan of Chi- 
na and payeth him tribute, of which tribute the cause is, that more 
than 80 years ago that city was builded by the Sultan of China for 
none other cause than only for the commodity of the haven, being 
doubtless one of the fairest in that ocean. The region is not every 
where fruitful, yet hath it sufficient of wheat and flesh and' .4t little 
wood. They have plenty of fowls as in Calicut, but the Popinjays 
are much finer. There is also found Sandilium and Tin, likewise 
elephants, horses, sheep, kyne, pardilles, bufflos, peacocks and ma- 
ny other beasts and fowls. They have but few fruits. The people 
are of blackish ashe color. They have very large foreheads, round 
eyes and flat noses. It is dangerous there to go abroad in the night, 
the inhabitants are so given to rob and murder. The people are 
fierce, of evil condition and unruly, for they will obey to no Govern- 
or being altogether given to rob and murder, and therefore say to their 
Governors that they will forsake country if they strive to bind them 
to order, which they say the more boldly because they are near un- 
to the sea and may easily depart to other places. For these causes 
we spent no long time here, but hiring a brigantine we sailed to 
the I. of Sumetra where in few days sailing we arrived at a city 
named Pidir distant about 80 miles from the continent or firm land.” 

The next extract which I will give is from the travels of Ceesar 
Frederick, under date 1564: 

** Malacca is a city of marvellous great trade of all kind of mer- 
chandize, which come from divers parts because that all the ships 
that sail in these seas both great and small are bound to touch at 
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Malacca to pay their customs there, althaugh they unlade nothing 
at all, as we do at Elfsinor: and if by night they escape away and 
pay not their custom, than they fall into a greater danger after, for 
if they come into the Indies and have not the seal of Malacca they 
pay double custom. I have not passed further than Malacca to- 
wards the east, but that which 1 will speak of here is by good in- 
formation of them that have Leen there. ‘The sailing from Malae- 
ea towards the east is not common for all men, as to China and 
Japan but only for the king of Portugal and his nobles, with leave 
granted to them of the king to make such a voyage or to the sub- 
scription of the Captain of Malacca. These are the king’s voyages 
that every year there departeth from Malacca two Gallions, one of 
them goeth to the Moluccas to lade cloves and the other to Banda 
to lade nutmegs and maces.” 

The next extract from aneient voyages which I will make is from 
that of Newhoff in 1662: 

‘¢ The capital city is Akewise called Malacc&, being the same in 
former times called “Jakola.” It lies under 2. 30 in a bay at the 
ascent of a hill on the west side of the river Muar (otherwise called 
the Gaza and Jyga and Kroisant or as the Dutch exprest it Kries- 
arant) which having its rise deep in the country divides the castle 
from the city and washing its walls falls with a rapid current into 
the sea. Cross this river is a strong bridge built of stone with se- 
yeral arches. * * * Itis very populouse * * * 

*°'The king ot Johore besieged the city in 1606, with 60,000 
men, the Portuguese having maintained themselves there till 1649, 
when the Dutch after a siege of four months made themselves mase 
ters of it after the Portuguese had been in possession 130 years. 

x x * x * 

s¢ Ihe foundation of Malacca was laid about 250 years before the 
arrival of the Portuguese in India. About that time one Sangsinga 
reigned in Sinkepure situate under 50 minutes of north Latitude 
and in the neighbouring country of Java one Paravisa who at his 
death left his cons under the guardianship of his own brother, their 
uncle, but he having found occasion to murder the eldest, usurped 
the throne at which some of the noble Javanese being highly dis- 
gusted did, with Paramisora their late king’s youngest son, fly to Sin- 
kepure where they met with a kind reception from Sangsinga, but 
it was not long before Paramisora in combination with b's Javanese 
murdered Sangsinga and put himself in possession of his kingdom, 

° r3 ° 
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The king of Siam heing hirhly‘exasperated at the treachery against 
Sangsinga his vassal and son-in-law, forced the Javanese to quit the 
country who being now obliged to seek for a new habitation, settled 
themselves near the river Mudr where they built a stronghold call- 
Payopayo, beside the Javanese Paramisora was followed by 2,000 
others called Cellati who live upon fishing and robbing, but though 
they had been very instrumental in Sinkepure he did not think fit 
to receive them within his new built city, which made them settle 
their colony about 3 or 4 Jeagues from the river Muar, not far from 
where Malacca now lies, where they joined with the inhabitants who 
were half savages, since which time their language is called the 
Malaya language. But when they became straitened for room 
some of them settled themselves about } of a league from thence on 
a hill called Bitan surrounded with a large plain. Paramisora be- 
ing taken with the conveniency and pleasant situation of this place, 
abandoned Payopayo and transferred his colony near this place, 
which afterwards was call Malacca, i. e. banished persons, in me- 
mory of the exiled Javanese,””* 

‘«¢ Saguan Dorsa son of Paramisora succeeded him in the kingdom, 
and, having submitted himself as a vassal of the king of Siam eeduc- 
ed the whole country of Sinkepure to the east as far as Porto on 
the isle of Zambilan which Jies west of Malacca a tract of land 40 
leagues in Jength. His successors found means to shake off the 
yoke of Siam especially after they were, by the Persians and those 

/- of Sat brought to the Mahomedan religion. The king of Siam 
in 1502, about 9 yenrs before the Portuguese became masters of 
Siam (Malacca?) did attack the king of Malacca with a fleet of 200 
sails, aboard of which where 6,000 soldiers under the conduct of the 

7 7~Goveinor of Sisor but the fleet was scattered by a storm.” 

“The harbour of Malacca is one of the finest in all the Indies, 
being navigable at all the seasons of the year, a conveniency belong- 
ing scarce to any other in the Indies. Whilst the Portuguese were 
in possession of it, this city was very famous for its traffic and riches 
in gold, precious stones and all other rarieties of the Indies. Ma- 
Jacca being the key of China and Japan trade and of the Molucca 
islands and Sunda. In short Malacca was the richest city in the 


Indies, next to.Goa and Ormus.”’ 
* + * * 2 


* Ina note page $28 of Marsden’s Sumatra this account of Malacca is 
dvnied all credit when contrasted with that given by Valentyn and others. 
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“ The Portuguese used to take ten per cent, custom of all ships 
passing that way whereby they got vast riches, but the Dutch E. 1. 
Co. has abolished this, looking upon it as an unreasonable imposi- 
tion and are contented to trafic there. Melacca is a country pro- 
ducing but very little itself, but must be looked upon as the staple 
of the Indies. * * * In short there is such a vast traffic and 
concourse of merchants here that from them probably it got the 
name of Golden Chersonensus among the ancients, Melacca being 
certainly the richest harbour that can be seen, for formerly and to 
this day the merchants were so rich here that they used to compute 
by no less than by bars of gold.” 

x * ® * * 

“ Sinkepure lies on the most southern point of all Asia, about 
half a degree to the north of the line and 20 leagues from Melacca. 
* * * To the south of Melacca is a small island of about half 
a league in compass, by the Portuguese called ‘* Isle das Pedros” 
and has good water. About half cannon shot from the city another 
small island called Melacca and by the Portuguese called Isle das 
Nios or Ship Island. ‘Iwo leagues from Melacca is a pretty large 
island called Sapta.” 

The following few extracts are from the voyage of Dr. John 
Francis Gomelli Careri, who seems to have visited Malacca in 165 : 

‘© Melacca is situated in 2. 20. N. Lat. It contain abont 5,000 
souls, most of them Portuguese Catholics, better instructed in mat- 
ters of faith, than any in Europe, there being children 10 or 12 
years old that answer in questions concerning religion as solidly as 
adivine coulddo. * * * 

“The city gives laws to all ships that pass the Straits, obliging 
them to pay anchorage whether they put into the Port or not, 
Spanish and Portuguese ships pay 100 pieces of eight each, others 
less. The Dutch are so hard upon these nations because they say 
they paid as much when the Portuguese were masters of it. The 
English are not only free from the burden bet much honored * 
* * The Port of Malacca is very safe and has a great commerce 
from east and west * * * The dominion of the Dutch reaches 
but 3 miles round the city because the natives being a wild people 
living like beasts they will not easily submit to bear the Holland 
yoke. ‘They are called Menancayves, very great thieves. Their 
king called Pagarioyou has his residence at Nanning a village made 


with mats, ill put together in the thickest of the wood. No better 
e e 
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account of their country can be had, from want of commerce with 
them.” 

Ere I make any remarks on these old accounts of Malacca, I 
would refer to the only two native manuscripts which I have had 
the opportunity of perusing in which reference is made to the foun- 
dation of Malacca. The first is the Historical Romance of Hang 
Tuéh, from which we learn that a ‘colony from Palembang settled 
in Béntdn, under one of the Princes of the Royal House of Bukit 
Siguntang, and that, after some years, the Prince undertook a grand 
hunting party with the view of fixing upon a site for a new capital. 
He is described as leaving Béntén with a fleet of boats and landing 
on Pulo Ledang where, during a hunt, a white moose deer suddenly 
disappeared, which was considered a decisive omen of this place being 
most suited for a Capital. The Island was ordered to be cleared 
aud the officers to whom the execution of the work was entrusted 
fixed upon a spot where grew a Malacca tree as the site of the King’s 
Palace, whence the place was subsequently called Malacca. Ne 
dates or means of affixing any date are given in the narrative. 

The second Malayan manuscript which I have perused is one of 
which great use has been made by all who have attempted t *give 
anything like a connected narrative of the earlier periods of the Ma- 
layar states. Marsden in his History of Sumatra page 327 gives 
nearly a literal translation of this document, not however as a trans- 
Jation, but as an abstract of the information gleaned by him from 
the works of certain Dutch Authors* relative to Malayan History, 
from early times to the conquest of Malacca by the Portuguese, 
in 1511. Newbold gives a continuation of this same document 
under the appellation of ‘ Katurunan” or “ genealogy of Johore”’ 
from the conguest of Malacca to the disputes between the Dutch 
and English relative to Singapore. ‘The authenticity of this do- 
cument becomes a matter of some importance to those who 
may be interested in the subject of the Malays, and in my opi- 
nion it is, for many reasons, open to strong suspicions of being 
of European manufacture. That it is not a genuine Malayan 
document is evident I think from the precision of dates, the unin- 
terrupted succession of hereditary Princes during a period of 700 
vears, and the absence of all supernatural agency. Be the value of 
this last manuscript what it may, I am inclined to conclude, from a 


* Valentyn and others, 
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consideration of all the foregoing acfounts, that the present site of 
Malacca is not that on which the Malays from Béntan or Sinkepure 
first established a town of that name. The point is one of too slight 
importance or interest in these days to deserve the trouble of elu- 
eidation, but the circumstance mentioned in the romance of Hang 
Tuéh is worthy of remark, that the first settlers from Béntén fixed 
themselves on an Island containing a mountain catted Gunong Lé- 
dang (the name of mount Ophir), leading to the supposition that in 
their days, the sea covered much of what is now dry land. May not 
the degree of credit due to this statement, be coupled with that due 
to the early European Voyagers relative to the exeellenee and con- 
veniency of the Port of Malacca, and lead us to infer that the aspect 
of this coast in the 15th. century must have been something very 
different from what it now bears.* 

A perusal of Albuquerque’s reports to his government relative to 
his conquest of Malacca, should they exist either in Lisbon or Gor, 
would certainly prove extremely interesting. He must have been 
gifted with rare genius and great political foresight, to have deter- 
mined, so soon after the discovery of the route round the Cape and 
so immediately after his own arrival in India, on obtaining posses- 
sion of s0 remote a spot as Malacca, but he must have viewed that 
spot with the eye of a statesman, as giving his country the com- 
mand of the whole trade of the Eastern Seas, and for upwards of a 
century his views were fully realized. Much has been said of the 
gatlantry displayed in the attack, and of the devoted bravery of the 
Malays in the defence of the place, but it is probable that the lapse 
of time has tended to throw a halo of romance over the affair. 
Crawfurd, on the occasion of his visit to Malacca in 182}, says ‘“‘we 
cannot, as Europeans, but survey with pride the spot on which stood 
the bridge by which Albuquerque at the head of 700 Europeans 
stormed walls and intrenchments that were guarded by 30,000 bar- 
barians.” ‘The 700 Europeans, 30,000 barbarians and the intrench- 
ments seem all equally imaginary. Could so large a body of Euro- 
peans have been spared from Goa in 1511, and how can we recon- 
cile 30,000 fighting men, behind walls and intrenchments, with the 


* See some remarks on the changes which the coast of Malacca has un- 
dergone, Sketch of the Physical Geography and Gevlogy of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, ante p.125. We think it is probable, from the present appear- 
ance of the coast, that it has, on the whole, considerably retrograded dur- 
ing the last 3 centuries. ED. 
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aecount given of the place én 1503? Judging from that account, the 
probability is that Malacca was then a nest of pirates and lawless ma- 
rauders under a nominal government, and that Albuquerque, seeing 
the advantage they derived from their position, determined to ex- 
terminate them and substitute the more powerful command of his 
own country. The Malays however would not put up quietly with 
the intrusion of the Europeans in their country, and for upwards of 
a century their efforts were unceasing to regain possession of Ma- 
lacca. Common cause seems to have been made by all the Ma- 
Jayan states to effect this object, but without success, though on one 
or two occasions they seem to have been on the very point of suc- 
ceeding and the place to have been relieved by the merest chance. 
During the latter half of the 16th. century the Achinese seem to 
have been the leading Malayan state, and the accounts that are given 
of the armaments fitted out by them against Malacca, (vide Marsden’s 
History) would lead to the belief that Acheen was a very rich and 
powerful kingdom, but great allowance must be made for the exag- 
gerations of native writers and for the credulity of Europeans in these 
times. 

That Malacca withstood many sieges during the rule of  & Por- 
tuguese is no doubt very true, and that some fighting may have ta- 
ken place on these occasions outside the walls, is probable, but that 
any attempt was ever made to batter or to storm the walls or in- 
trenchments, I do not believe. Such a mode of fighting does not 
accord with Malayan ideas, and is never found mentioned in their 
writings. 

The Portuguese rule seems to have been confined within a very 
small circle round their Fort, nor do we hear of any attempt being 
ever made by them to extend their dominions, yet one might sup- 
pose that Albuquerque’s genius, suppported by 700 Europeans, 
would have found no difficulty in obtaining the absolute rule over 
any extent of country he might have desired in these parts. But no 
doubt he was content with the command of the sea, and thought the 
Jand not worth the conquest. 

In 1640 the Dutch, as allies of the Malays of Johore, drove the 
Portuguese out of Malacca and retained possession of it themselves, 
from which time to the present we hear no more of sieges and block- 
ades of the place, yet the Dutch, or indeed any European power of 
those days, could hardly have found more favour in native eyes than 
the Portuguese. It may have been that they lost no time after ob- 
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taining possession in strengthening their,position to such a degree as 
to render utterly hopeless all native attacks on it, and truly the re- 
mains of their fortifications, now to be seen here, evince the deter- 
mination to render Malacca perfectly impregnable to any native at- 
tack. At the same time the Dutch appear to have exerted the in- 
fluence of their position and power to obtain an ascendency over the 
neighbouring states, with the view of establishing in them a mono- 
poly of produce, especially of Tin, then almost the sole known artic le 
of produce. Judging however from the account given by Dr. Go- 
melli Careri, it would appear that during the first 20 or 30 years 
of the. Dutch rule, Malacca must have been neglected and misma- 
naged, otherwise it is difficult to imagine a place that had been so re- 
nowned, having dwindled to a population of 5,000 souls, shut up 
within their fortifications and surrounded by half savage people. But 
towards the end of the 17th century, if it had thus fallen off, it revived 
very considerably, and continued to prove a most valuable settlement 
to the Dutch, till about the period of our establishment in Pinang, 
when of course a large portion of the trade that had thitherto re- 
sorted to Malacca was attracted to the new English settlement. The 
establishment of Singapore soon drew off what little trade remained, 
since which, Malacca has gradually fallen into the lowest depths of 
neglect and insignificance, so much so, that soon after it came into 
our possession it was seriously proposed to abandon it, and remove 
the inhabitants to Pinang, and, in our own time, it has been said 
that a similar measure has been advocated in favor of Singapore, 
but leaving aside the wanton cruelty of such an act, those who may 
have advocated it evinced their own great ignorance of the advantages 
of such a position as Malacca. 

In 1825, after several shifts between Dutch and English, Malac- 
ca was finally incorporated by treaty with the British dominions in 
the east, since which, her decline has been uninterrupted, and her 
history a mere record of that decline, with the episode of what was 
called the Naning war, of which no one is very proud except a few 
native chiefs who still chackle with delight at the idea of having 
caused the English to retreat. ‘hose who are desirous of learning 
the cause, conduct, and termination of this war, may be referred to 
Newbold’s pages, where they will find that the cause was the non-pay- 
ment of a tribute of 400 Gantangs of paddy, value 12 Dollars, that 
the conduct of the war cost somewhere about twenty Jacs of Rupees, 
and that it ended in pensioning the rebel chief on ahundred Rupees 
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a month, a larger sum of mpney than the man had ever before pos- 
sessed at one time. 

Revenve.—The earliest account of the Revenue and Expendi- 
ture of Malacca which I have met with is given in a “ Note” in the 
voyages of Stavorinus from which the following ‘s an extract: “ Go- 
vernor Messel stated the charges of Malacca in his time at 102,000 
florins, and the Revenue at 89,000 (about 90,000 and 78,000 Rs.) 
In 1779 however, the former amounted to 113,000 florins (99,000 
Rs.) and the latter to 162,000 (142,000 Rs.) leaving a balance of 
49,000 florins (43,000 Rs.) This Revenue proceeds from duties 
en Imports and Exports, a great trade being carried on here by the 
Indians and free European Merchants of all nations, and from the 
profits on goods sold by the Company (Dutch.) Of the Export du- 
ty of 6 per cent, } is allowed as perquisites to the Company’s ser- 
vants, of which the Governor has 40, the second in command 15, 
and the rest is distributed in different proportions to the inferior 
officers. ‘The Governor has also an allowance of one guilder per 
picul on all the tin collected. A large quantity of this article, 3 or 
400,000 ths is purchased here every year at about 56s. per cwt. 
which is generally disposed of in India. In 1778 however ¥ 4,000 
tbs was sold in Holland at 74s. per cwt. 

‘“‘ The territorial extent of this Government is not great. It is 
confined to the city of Malacca and the neighbouring small province 
of Pérah, where the Company have a fort for protecting the collec- 
tion of ‘Tin which {s dug there.” 

Considering that about 1779, were probably the palmiest days of 
Malacca when she had no rival in the Straits, this amount of Reve- 
nue seems very inconsiderable, but probably the Dutch Company’s 
servants, who divided these perquisites among themselves in lieu, no 
doubt, of salary, were, like the servants of a rival Company of those 
days, not very particular in accounting to their hon’ble masters for 
the Revenue that passed through their hands. An Export duty of 6 
per cent (what the Import duty was, is not mentioned, but probably 
it was the same) onght to have realized on the whole trade of the easte 
ern seas concentrated in the place, much more than 142,000 Rs. 
even supposing that sum not to include the ‘‘ perquisites.” Pro- 
bably these sums which are given as the whole Revenue of the place, 
denote merely the amount of customs, for in 1815, long after the es- 
tablishment of Pinang had‘affected the trade of Malacca, the cus- 
toms are stated by Newbold to have realized 50,590 Dollars, 
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Assuming the above quoted statement, to be correct and following 
those given by Newbold in his work, it may be interesting to see at 
a glance the various fortunes of the Malacca Exchequer : 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Overplus. Defny. Nation. 
1779 & 142,000 4 99,000 24 43,000 & ,, Dutch. 


1807 182,000 173,000 9,000 oe English. 
1818 165,000 158,000 7,000 ee Do. 
1821 154,000 unknown re m Dutch, 
1831 48,000 164,000 - 135,000 English, 
1847 73,000 141,090 es 68,000 Do. 


The present revenue of Malacca consists almost wholly of what 
are called Excise Farms, which are nothing more than the monopo- 
ly of the retail of Opium, Arrack and Seree leaf, the two first 
turning the vices and the latter the luxury or rather necessity of the 
people to the account of the treasury. The lands which ought to 
yield something to the exchequer, have for the last 20 years, prov- 
ed a dead logs on our hands, owing to causes which will be explain. 
_ ed hereafter, but of late the duty derived from the collection of Tin, 
which may be called a produce of the land, has tended to place the 
balance of the land revenue account on the right side. 

The following is an abstract of the revenue for the past year : 


Excise Farms,........ 23¥ 52,956 





Juand Revenue,,...... 2,660 
Tin Duty, ....4.5..06 10,802 
Court Fees,.......... 5,431 
Sundries,............ 1,280 

73,129 


To the above sum must be added the amount collected during the 
year on account of assessment on houses, lands, horses, carriages, 
&c., for though nominally this fund is kept distinct, under the 
tittle of a Municipal Fund, yet to all intents and purposes it must 
be considered as a portion of the government revenue, for it is le- 
vied by authority of government and is disbursed by government 
officers. ‘The amount for the past year was Drs. 15,820 which 
added to the other items of revenue gives a grand total of 88,949 
Dollars. . 

‘The amount given in the preceding statement as that of the ex- 
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penditure of Malacca during the past year is wholly a fictitious sum, © 
as it includeg several items that ought not to be included and ex- 
cludes others that ought,to appear in it. It does not include the 
expense either of the Military or of the convicts, both of whom cause 
bond fide indents on the treasury, while it does include portions of 
the pay of the Governor, the Recorder and the expences of two 
steam vessels, none of which are actually drawn from the Malacca 
Treasury. Neither does this statement include the sums paid by 
the Assessment Fund. ‘The result of these various inclusions and 
exclusions will give the real expenditure of Malacca during the 
past year as follows: 





General... .......0.........0..-++ 57,000 
Judicial and Police............... 30,00u 
Military . . Sctuwereodeheessaee 47.000 
Marine. . ee Silt 6,000 
Land Redemption sid pansion. 20,500 
Convict Department .............. 8,500 

169,000 


To this must be added the following nominal charges, that is, 
expenses debited to Malacca, but not actually disbursed by the local 
treasury : 








saeqaes! charges paid at Madras, .. ................ 20,000 
1 Salaries of Governor, Recorder and their sated ialimeute 34,000 

3 Expences of two Steamers attached to the Straits,..... 16,000 
70,000 

Making a Grand total of,........ 239,000 


This certainly tells heayily against Malacca, in the General Books, 
but it may be doubtful how far the latter nominal charges can just- 
ly be made against her to such an extent, considering the very dispro- 
portionate share she obtains of the services of either functionaries or 
steamers compared with the other settlements, but this is matter of 
account and adjustment, and the general result may be inferred to be 
that Malacca pays about one half of its expences, and therein does 
as well as her neighbours. But it may be said that Malacca is as 
yet far from having made good all her resources, she has got vast 
tracts of fertile land to be brought into cultivation, and with capital 
and enterprize once fully directed in that quarter, it is probable she 
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would cre long be able to exhilfit asrevenue equal to all her ex- 
pences. 

Lanps.—The subject of land tenureg and revenue in Malacca fs 
one of very considerable complication and not at all understood out 
of the place itself. As the evidence of Mr. Leonard Wray before 
the committee of the House of Commons on the subject of Sugar 
cultivation may tend to bring Malacca into notice as a sugar produc- 
ing country, I will make no futther apology for endeavouring to 
render the subject of the land tenures one of readable interest. 

During the period of the Dutch possession, Malacca was consider- 
ed a mere outpost of the supreme colonial government in Java, for 
securing Dutch supremacy and monopoly in the Straits, and not only 
was agriculture discouraged but it was absolutely prevented. The 
cultivation of grain was forbidden as interferring with monopoly in 
Java, and other species of tropical cultivation were equally disallow- 
ed from the same cause. Land consequently was of little or no va- 
Jue, and it seems to have been recklessly granted away by the Dutch 
local government to all applicants for it. In 1825, when we fi- 
nally assumed possession of the place, it was found that the whole of 
the lands of the interior had been granted away to private individu- 
als,* and not the lands alone but the right of levying the custom- 
ary Malayan tax on them. That tax is ten per cent upon produce 
of every description obtained from the land, and it seems that the 
proprietors (either by direct grant, or by inheritance or purchase 
from direct grantees) levied or considered themselves to have the 
rignt to levy, ten per cent upon such produce as the land yielded at 
the time we took possession in 1825. It was not however till 1827, 
when Malacca was placed under the government of Mr. Fullarton, 
that any detailed investigation was made into the respective rights of 
government and of private individuals. ‘The proprietors were called 
upon to produce their grants, but not one was forthcoming. This 
was accounted for by the operation of the Dutch system of registry, 
whereby, on a transfer or inheritance of land, the original grant and 
all prior deeds of transfer were deposited in the Record Office. The 
system was no doubt good, but unfortunately the Dutch carried 
away all these records with them. 

Mr. Fullarton seems to have been very doubtful of the legality of 


* It is curious that nothing seems to haveebeen known, or at least said, 
about these Grants during our previous possession*vf Malacca of several 
years. 
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the tenures of these proprietors,‘and at the same time much puzzled 
to determine what their rights exactly were, for none ot them could 
distinctly tell. . It had never been worth their while, in the Dutch 
time, to ascertain their rights with any precision, and now that land 
was becoming valuable and their rights of importance to themselves, 
they had not the means of defining them. A meeting of ptoprie- 
tors was called by the local government in 1827, with the view of 
obtaining information on the subject of their rights over the lands 
in the interiors “e110 77% aaa refer l gras paket o 

Ist. As between government and the proprietors: 

“On a reference to the records in the Registrar’s office, it 
would appear that some grants expressly state the right of govern- 
ment to resume the land, and all, so far as the inquiry has gone, 
seem to indicate an ultimate right of this nature. 

“ The grantee by the records, is generally supposed to receive 
the land under an engagement to clear the same of jungle, and the 
right of resumption on the part of government would seem to arise 
from the non-fulfilment of this expressed or implied duty on the 
part of the grantee. 

“In regard to this claim, implied or seemingly understoor én fa- 
vor of government, the present proprietors state, that without ques - 
tioning the absolute right of Government on this point, they consi- 
der themselves as possessing, in equity, a full and inviolable title to 
their grounds, insomuch as the land has been sold to and handed 
over during © series of years to various individuals, without any men- 
tion being made of such inherent reservations affecting their title. 
On being required to produce their title deeds and grants, the pre- 
sent proprietors can only shew bills ofsale. ‘They state that all sales 
or transfers of land were made in the Court of Justice, which body 
detained all previous papers end deeds on delivering the bill of sale 
or transfer, and that the court did not intimate to them the above 
reservations, which it was their duty to do if such a right be recog- 
nised on the part of government. 

““ The proprietors acknowledge that they consider themselves 
bound, on the requisitions of government, to keep in repair all es- 
tablished bridges and roads running through their grounds, and to 
clear the banks and bed of the river bordering on their estates from 
nuisances, but that all new roads are to be constructed at the expense 
of government, who can carry such roads through any part of the 
estate, after intimating their intentions to the proprietor of the soil. 
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“The proprietors acknowledge also that in cases of emergency 
(if any such should occur) they are bound to provide for the peace 
of their respective estates by embodying a police from among their 
servants.” 

2nd. As between the proprietors and the tenants : 

‘“‘ The tenant settles on an estate by the verbal permission of the 
proprietor. ‘There is no express law as to the rate of rent payable, 
but the custom in general is for the landlord to receive 10 per 
-cent upon all the produce of the soil. 

“ During the Dutch administration the inhabitants were not per- 
mitted to cultivate rice, and the produce of estates consisted chiefly 
of fruit, wood and charcoal. 

** A tenant may sell transfer, devise &c, the portion of land he 
may cultivate and he is free to cultivate the soil to any extent 

** The landholder possesses no right to establish his own mode of 
assessment or revenue whether as to time or place or rate. In the 
collection of these tithes some proprietors farm out their revenues 
and others receive them through their agent.” 

On these statements it was observed by Mr. Fullarton, then go- 
vernor of the Straits settlement. ; 

“* These descriptions are quite inconsistent with each other. The 
tenant it appears cannot settle on an estate without the consent of 
the proprietor ; it appears also that there is no settled law for esta- 
blishment of any particular rent, bat the custom is 10 per cent, but 
of what nature is this custom? Is it custom and prescription usage 
strong as law, or merely the usual practice of the proprietors to re- 
ceive a 10th. because they cannot or will not exert themselves to 
get more. If the tenant cannot settle on an estate without the con- 
sent of the proprietor, it follows that the latter may make his own 
terms as to rent and payment. It is said that the landholder pos- 
sesses no right to establish his own modes of assesment whether as 
to time or place, but this is quite irreconcileable with the title and 
power of a proprietor and with the admitted one of preventing any 
one from settling on the estate without his consent. ‘The paragraph 
which follows is alike inconsistent and irreconcileable with the title 
of proprietor, vizt. that the tenant may scll, transfer, demise &c, the 
portions of land he may cultivate, and that he may cultivate the 
soil (that is in fact the soil of another, the proprietor) to any extent. 

“The very unsettled and undetermined state of relative rights— 
questions that in other parts of India have excited endless enquiry, 
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discussions and controversy,—is a proof of the very low consideration 
in which the ownership of land is held in Malacca.” 

A few months after this a document was brought to light, which 
seems to have satisfied Mr. Fullarton’s mind as to the nature of the 
rights of the so called proprietors over the lands of Malacca. This 
was a proclamation issued by the Dutch government in 1819, re- 
ferring to one in 1773 which expressly interdicts and prohibits pro- 
prietors from levying more than one-tenth of the produce from their 
tenants. From this it was concluded that the government of the 
day gave up to the proprietors, not the absolute right or ownership 
over the Jand, but only the government right over it, that is, the 
tax of one-tenth of the produce. 

Considering the important question to bé thus settled, Mr. Fal- 
Jarton determined on negotiating with these proprietors for the re- 
transfer to the government of this right of levying one-tenth of the 
produce from the tenant, and the following is a summary of the ar- 
guments on which he founded that measure: - 

‘“‘ The object of the Dutch government in assigning to the per- 
sons designated as proprietors, the right of levying one tenth, pro- 
bably was to make it the interest of certain individuals to introduce, 
encourage and extend the cultivation of the land, but it appea. s that 
so far from taking any pains for that purpose, they never even visit- 
ed their estates, that they did not themselves collect the tenth, but 
rented if in the mass once a year to a China contractor by public 
sale, who having only one year’s interest in the country extracted 
from it the utmost he could, and it appears that an excess is some- 
times levied, beyond the tenth, moreover that services are required 
and labor exacted from the tenants, in short they are kept in a state 
of vassalage and servitude quite inconsistent with the encouragement 
of cultivation. The right of levying the government tenth carries 
with it all the real power of the state ; that right vested in the Dutch 
proprietors, by them transfered in the mass to Chinese, has esta- 
blished a power and influence in that class too great ever for the 
officers of government to hold in check. The advantages there- 
fore which would result from the redemption of the rights of Go- 
vernment are too obvious to require farther illustration.” 

During the course of the year 1828, nearly the whole of the lands 
were thus redeemed at'a total cost of 17,354 Rs. per annum ; se- 
parate calculations were made founded on the best information that 
could be obtained of the then probable value of the tenth leviable from 
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each estate, and offers made to the p¥oprietors accordingly. There is 
no doubt that the calculations were ill founded and the offers too li- 
beral in the then condition of the estates,and the whole transaction 
has been greatly blamed as ill advised, premature and extravagant, 
but Mr. Fullarton was not actuated by mere considerations of tem- 
porary profit and loss to the Treasury. He looked far higher. He 
viewed Malacca with a statesman’s eye, and saw at a glance all the 
advantages she enjoys from position, ancient name and fertility of 
soil. He looked forward to the time when by good management, 
by the judicious exercise of our natural influence over surrounding 
states, by the liberal encouragement of agriculture, and the remov- 
al of all impediments in the intercourse with her neighbours, Malac- 
ca might regain some portion of her pristine splendour,—not as for- 
merly as a commercial emporium, that had quitted her for ever, va- 
nished with the establishment of Singapore,—but the less brilliant 
though far more solid splendour of the capital of an agricultural 
country. He would have made her the seat of government of the 
Straits’settlements, and in a few years would no doubt have realized 
his expectations of rendering her the granary of the Straits. The 
subsequent history of the lands will shew how very partially these 
views were carried out, and how cruelly the subject has been ne- 
glected and mismanaged. 

The transfer of the several estates to the government having been 
duly effected, the next step was to endeavour to realize from them 
an amount of revenue equal to that engaged to be paid to the late 
proprietors, but i¢ was soon found that of this there was little or no 
chance. ‘Toll houses were erected in different parts of the country 
to intercept all produce as it was carried to market, and a large es- 
tablishment was: entertained for the collection of the tenths, but the 
result was always tar below the sum required to made good the pay- 
ment to the proprietors. In 1835-6 according to Newbold, the re- 
ceipts were 10,983 Rs. collected at an expense of 4,257, and he far- 
ther shews that up to that period the ceded Jands had occasioned on 
an average a dead loss to the state of upwards of 10,000 Rs. annually. 

About this time Mr. Young of the Bengal civil service was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to examine into and report on the subject 
of the lands generally throughout the Straits Settlements. He seems 
to have brought to notice the very objectionable system of levying a 
revenue in kind on the produce of the laitds, and to have induced 
the resort toa commutation of the tenths into a money payment, but 
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unfortunately the mode adopted either by or through him, was one 
that proved most unpalatable to the natives of the place, and by its 
enforcement led to much vexation and dissatisfaction. This novel 
mode of raising a land revenue was by means of technical English 
legal indentures between the tenants and the East India Company, 
drawn up with all the precision and formality of a practising attorney 
in England, whereby the tenant engages to pay so much per annum, 
and the E. I. Co. engages not to demand any more, during a period 
of 20 years from the date of signing. This legal document occupies 
the whole of one side of a sheet of foolscap, while the other is filled 
with Malayan writing purporting to be a translation of the English, 
but, as may well be supposed, failing entirely to convey to a native 
reader any idea of its meaning. It requires some knowledge of 
law to understand the English original, considering that it is drawn 
up in strictly legal terms, and the attempt to translate those terms 
into Malay has produced an utterly unintelligible jumble of words. 
Indentures being duplicate ducuments are of course required to he 
signed, sealed and delivered in duplicate by each party in the pre- 
sence of witnesses. ‘To secure therefore the payment (often of a 
few annas only per annum) the tenants (ignorant Malay peasants) 
were sent for in shoals to put their marks to these sheets of ¢ 4lscap 
paper filled with writing. They naturally got alarmed and evinced 
the greatest reluctance to afix their signature. To overcome this 
reluctance and to induce a general signing throughout, seems to 
have been the great and almost sole object of the Land Department 
from that time to the present. All the ingenuity of Residents and 
Assistants has been exerted to this end and all the principles of po- 
litical economy have been exhausted in endeavouring to explain the 
advantages of the system, but in many parts without success. Threats, 
coaxings and explanations have been set at defiance, and an obstinate 
determination evinced not to sign these legs} papers. In 1843 or 
44, the then Resident hit on the notable plan of punishing the recu- 
sants for their contumacy by putting their tenths up to auction and 
selliny them to a Chinaman, the very thing that formed one of the 
grounds for redeeming the lands from the proprietors! This system 
has been followed ever since, and every year the tenths on the uncom- 
muted lands are disposed of by public auction. The pecuniary re- 
sult of all this complicated machinery is very lamentable. For the 
two past years 1846-7 and 1847-8, the nominal sum engaged to be 
paid on the commuted lands was, Rs. 14,437, 
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The smount actually received frown them during two 


VORRO WAS Saisie oe oo ed Sate aermtns wees a 1,237 
Sale of tenths on the uncommuted lands during the 

TWO! VOONS nt avandia ei mae douse: Sasa aac 5,884 

Gitonsemrenmmmatn 

7,121 

Actual receipt per annum,........ 3,560 


Shewing that up to the latest date, so far from any improvement 
having taken place in the dead loss to the state noted by Newbold 
in 1835-6 by the redemption of the Malacca lands, that loss has 
continued to increase, notwithstanding the well known increase in 
the quantity of land brought under cultivation. How far this dead 
loss may be considered unavoidable or to arise from mismanagement 
of some kind, may be judged of from the following facts. The last 
census gives a population exceeding 60,000, and the last returns 
give an Import of 2,500 coyans of rice. Now 60,000 souls, at a 
moderate calculation, will consume 5 millions gantangs of rice, per 
annum, from which deduct the Import (2,500 coyans or 2 millions 
gantangs) gives a local produce of 3 millions gantangs of rice, equal 
in value to a lac and a half of Dollars. A fair levy of the tenth on 
this produce, without including all other kinds of produce, oaght to 
yield something far beyond the present nominal land revenue of 
Malacca, and quite enough to secure Mr. Fullarton’s name from the 
charge of reckless extravagance which it has been the fashion to 
attach to it on this subject. One important error however seems to 
have been committed in this redemption of the lands, that of not 
redeeming the whole of them. Whether those unredeemed, were 
left so by chance or design, it is impossible to say, but the conse- 
quence is still farther to complicate the subject of the Malacca 
Jand. ‘To a stranger visiting Malacca with a view of engaging in 
cultivation, the state of doubt and confusion pervading the whole 
question of the lands would prove very discouraging. One may 
imagine such a person travelling through the country in quest of an 
eligible spot for his contemplated operations, and enquiring as ‘he 
goes along ‘“‘ This is a fine piece of land, I suppose I may take 
and clear it, if I wish it?” “ You must obtain the permission of so 
and so, because this is what is called unredeemed land, supposed to 
have been granted away by the Dutch goternment to private indi- 
viduals, and which was nut redeemed by the English government 
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at the time the majority of she fand was so redeemed. You may 
settle on the land if you like, but the so called proprietor will have 
the right of levying ten pec cent on your produce.” ‘‘ What land 
is this ?”? This is what is called redeemed land, that is, the go- 
vernment and not a private individual, has here the right of levying 
ten per cent upon your produce.” ‘ And this land? ”-—‘ ‘This 
is occupied already, there being several people who have signed 
commutation deeds to pay so much per annum for it.” “ But 
the ground is uncleared, how can they afford to pay such sums?” 
“Why the truth is, they have never been called upon to pay since 
they signed the papers, and probably when called upon to do so 
they will give them up to be cancelled, but till then, they must 
be looked upon as the proprietors.” It is to be feared the 
stranger might get somewhat alarmed at these apparent varieties of 
Janded tenures, though in reality he would have no ground for such 
alarm. The unredeemed lands are too small in extent (not pro- 
bably our twenticth of the whole) and already so far occupied as to 
preclude their being selected fur any extensive cultivation, and with 
regard to other lands a simple arrangement would clear away all 
difficulties. Ifthe locality sclected be uncleared and unclaimed land, 
it is then to be understood that the government have the a.‘olute 
disposal of it, together with the right of levying ten per cent on the 
produce, which latter right would be commuted for with the inten- 
ding occupier at a rate to be determined upon between him and the 
local avthorities. Whatever might be those terms, a grant would 
be given to the occupier of the land selected (after measurement to 
ascertain its area and boundaries) giving him the absolute right to, 
and disposal of, the land, so long as Malacca continues a British set- 
tlement, on condition of his paying annually what may be agreed on 
in lieu of the right of government to levy ten per cent on the pro- 
duce. If the land selected (or any part of it) is already occupied, 
and the tenants in possession be purchased out, no diilicuty would 
occur either in transferring to the purchaser the terms on which the 
old occupants had commuted, or in cancelling them and framing 
other conditions. Of course an intending cultivator of this Jand 
could not be allowed to occupy land which has already been cleared 
by others whether those others have any documents of possession to 
shew or not, but it is not likely that such cleared lands would be 
fixed upon amid the many‘thousands of acres of uncleared rich vir- 
gin lands that are available throughout the country. Malacca is 
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estimated to comprise about 1000 ‘squate miles, say 600,000 acres. 
Of these probably (I say probably because the whole subject has 
been so neglected that the books of the Land Office afford no means 
of obtaining any thing like an estimate even of the extent of land 
under cultivation) not more than 30,000 acres are under cultivation 
at present, and allowing for roads, rivers &c. there are some 500,000 
acres of first rate Jand available to the agriculturist. Of the fer- 
tility of the Jand of Malacca no one can doubt who has travelled in- 
to the interior, nor of its admirable adaptation for every species of 
tropical cultivation. The climate is noted as being one of the most 
salubrious in India and labour is easily procurable. It is indeed 
surprising that under all these favorable circumstances, Malacca 
should have continued so completely unknown, till lately, when some 
sugar planters visited the country, and were fully impressed with the 
great advantages it possesses for that cultivation. One of them has 
recorded their impressions in his evidence before a committee of 
the house of commons, wherein he asserts that Malacca is the finest 
sugar country in the world. ‘There may possibly be a little exagge- 
ration in this, but at all events it is a proof of the favorable impres- 
sion made on the mind of an experienced judge in such matters, 
by a visit into the interior of Malacca. Few, wonderfully few, are 
the persons who know anything of the interior of Malacea. Even 
the residents in the place, themselves, are mostly ignorant of its ca- 
pabilities. Strangers visiting the place and perhaps seeing no more 
of the interior than is visible during an evening’s drive, go away with 
the impression that it is all very pretty, but at the same time very dull 
and lifeless. True, indeed, it is but a lifeless prospect, but if the 
stranger should have any views of engaging In agricultural opera. 
tions, the prospect opening to him as he rides over the undulating 
surface of Malacca, through the rich grain flelds and over the gent- 
ly rising garden land, is one calculated to raise his enthusiasm, and 
to determine him on travelling no farther in quest of a location. This 
was fully exemplified in the case of the several gentlemen who visi- 
ted Malacca last year, but whose subsequent settlement in the coun- 
try has probably been interfered with by the late mercantile failures, 
Malacca has been 20 years in our possession, but it is believed that 
these gentlemen were the first that ever visited the interior, which 
has throughout continued a “ terra incognita.” It is to be hoped 
that they have broken the spell, and that their report will induce 
others to resort to such an admirable agricultural cotutry, where, 
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as far as human judgment and foresight can penetrate, there is 
nought to impede and everything to insure success. 

There is no description of tropical cultivation that does not afford 
every progpect of success to the agriculturist in Malacea. Of the 
capability of the land for sugar cultivation a high opinion has alrea- 
dy been recorded by competent judges, and the patches of cane that 
may be seen here and there throughout the country sufficiently con- 
firm that opinion. In the same manner, the coffee grown by the 
natives in various parts, for their own consumption, in very small 
quantities it is true, for they are no great consumers of the berry, 
affords ample proof of what would probably be the result of coffee 
cultivation on a more extended scale. Spices cannot but succeed 
admirably. ‘They have succeeded in Penang and Singapore, while 
Malacca, so far from falling short in the adaptation of its land for 
this cultivation is probably superior to both. Cocoa-nut trees thrive 
most luxuriantly, not only on the sea face but to a far distance in- 
land and this without what may be called cultivation, that is, the 
nut is planted and left to grow without further care or attention. 
Plantations of this kind may be pointed out where trees of 4 or 5 
years are in bearing, offering to a small capitalist, who would really 
cultivate the tree, an almost certain profitable return after a few years. 
It is indeed surprising that nothing has yet been done in Malacca 
in the way of cocoanut planting on a large scale. Newbold gives a 
calculation for 7000 trees requiring an outlay of 9800 Rs. before 
yielding at the end of 7 years. He is probably too high in his es- 
timate of expense, but I should say that a cultivated cocoanut estate 
would repay the whole expense incurred before the expiration of 7 
years. A large estate of this kind requiring a steam mill to press 
out the oil would undoubtedly prove a most profitable undertaking.* 

Yet with all these natural advantages, with immense tracts of rich 
and fertile land waiting only to be cleared and planted to yield a 
most bounteous produce, with a climate of noted salubrity and a 
country intersected by roads and rivers, Malacca to this day remains 
nearly as much unknown as the interior of an African settlement. 


* So extremely profitable must a cocoanut plantation necessarily prove 
when the trees commence to yield produce, that the expense of cultivation 
is comparatively insignificant. There is the drawback of having to spend 
money during some years without any return, but when the return is made 
it is truly magnificent. Suppose a well cultivated cocoanut estate of 
500 acres, kept in good order and well attended to from the very first, 
the outlay on such an estate before any returns be obtained from it, 
would probably be, including ingerest, about 15,000 Dollars. Say that 
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It may be that the former, and now’histerical fame of Malacca as a 
commercial emporium may have conduced to this ignorance of its 
agricultural resources ; people who have ever heard or read of Ma- 
lacea, have learnt only that she was once the great depot of the 
trade of the Eastern seas, that this trade has now completely aban- 
doned her for the more favorable position of Singapore, and that 
consequently she must be what Singapore would become if the trade 
abandoned her for some more fovoured rival,—a useless island co- 
vered with jungle. ‘They have no idea that beyond what may be 
seen from on board a ship in the roads, there extends a wide tract 
of rich and fertile land, available to any one who will undertake to 
cultivate it, with a large population of quiet, orderly (though per- 
haps not very industrious) peasantry, and with all the resources that 
can be looked for by an intending cultivator. 

T1n.—Malacca and the adjacent Malayan states have always been 
famed for the quantity of ‘Tin found in them, but it is only of late 
years that much has been found within what are now the limits of 
the British possessions. Some fortunate discoveries of rich lo- 
calities have given an impetus to the mining speculations which 
now employ several thousands of Chinese and tend greatly to the 
prosperity of the place, but it is to be feared that such prosperi- 
ty will prove but temporary, and that after a few years these work- 
men may be thrown out of employ by the exhaustion of the tin lay- 
ers, which are superficial and of very unequal richness. ‘The whole 
operation of what is called working a tin mine is pure speculation, 
gambling in fact, in which many have lost considerable sums of mo- 
ney whilst others are found realizing handsome fortunes. As before 
mentioned, the interior of Malacca is a succession of undulations— 
of low lands mostly turned into rice fields, separated by gently rising, 
what are called garden lands. These low lands, or valleys, have 
every appearance of being the beds of former, it may be anti-diluvi- 
an streams, leading into or from some mighty river. It is in these 
apparent beds of streams and in them only that the tin is found, all 
oh one apparent level, but of course in some parts, at a greater depth 


in the 7th year the trees commence to produce, and give but ten nuts 
each during that year, at 90 tree to an acre this will give 44 Lacs 
of nuts, which at 8 Dollars a thousand would realize 8,600 Dollars. 
In the ensuing year, supposing the produce to be 30 nuts a tree, the 
sum realised would be 10,800 Dollars, and in the next year, that is the 9th 
year from the commencement of the estate (at 50 nuts per tree, a very low 
general average) the produce would be 18,000 Dollars, while all expenses 
would kaye been nearly cleared off by (he produce of the two former years. 
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than in others from the present surface, giving rise to the impression 
that the whole must have been washed down from some mountain- 
ous tin locality in former ages, and deposited in these beds. That 
the deposit should be richer in some localities than in others may 
be accounted for by various supposititious circumstances. Through- 
out these apparent beds of streams, there are persons constantly en- 
gaged in the search for good localities to work. An excavation is 
made and the digging continued till the layer of tin be attained, when 
a judgment is formed partly by omens and partly by the appearance 
of the ore obtained, whether the locality would prove remunerating or 
otherwise. If the former idea prevail, then all the expense is incur- 
red of preparing to excavate on a large scale, and after some weeks 
of Jabour in removing the supervening soil, the question is solved 
whether this expense is to be put down to profit or to loss. The 
description of the manner of working the tin mines in Banca and 
of the geological features of the tin districts in that island given in 
the Journal for July last, is applicable nearly word for word to Ma- 
lacea, the only difference, probably, being that the working in Ban- 
ea is less a matter of chance success than here.* In Malacca: pro- 
bably not more than half the workings undertaken repay the ex- 
pense, and perbaps one half only of these prove remunerative more 
or Jess above the original expense, while to four or five only have 
the grand prizes as yet fallen, but these are indeed noble prizes 
well calculated to stimulate all the speculative energies of Chinamen 
in the lottery. Some of these workings are so rich as to give one 
very much the idea of shovelling out dollars from a wide excavation 
in the ground. It is almost wholly tin, the washing it undergoes 
probably not carrying off more than one-fifth of the mass, ‘Through- 
out the settlement there are now about a couple of hundred of these 
tin workings in full operation, giving employmené to some 6 or 
7000 Chinese labourers, and the number is on the increase. The‘quan- 
tity of tin exported from Malacca during the year 1847 was 16,243 
piculs, while during the past nine months of the present year, from 
January to the end of September, the quantity exported has been 
17,257 piculs.t The revenue derived from tin is now becoming 
considerable, amounting during the present year to ten thousand dol- 


* Sve Dr. Horsfield’s Report on the island of Banka, ante, p. 898 &c. 
also Sketch of the Physical Geography and Geology of the Malay Pe- 


ninsula, ante, p. 102-106. ‘ 
+ A considerable portion of the export however, consists of tin im- 


ported from the bordering petty Malay states. 
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Jars. ‘Tin is considered a produce Of the land and as such is liable 
to the payment of a tenth to the lords of the soil. The right of le- 
vying this is sold annually by public auctioa and last sale realized the 
sum abovementioned, having been only 3,000 dollars the year pre- 
vious. 

All the neighbouring states are more or less rich in tin. The beds 
of ancient streams, if such they be, appear to intersect the Peninsu- 
la in all directions. Pérah and K4lantan yield large quantities of the 
ore and probably Johore would do the same, were the search and 
working duly encouraged there, but throughout the Malayan coun- 
tries the insecurity of life and property is so great as to preclude any- 
thing like a full developement of their mineral or indeed any other 
resources. 

Trane.—Fallen indeed is Malacca from her once high estate, 
when she not only attracted, but commanded the whole trade, such 
as then existed, of these Eastern Seas. Yet with all the affluence 
poured into her harbour, and the immense influence which the pos- 
session of such a stronghold must have accorded to the Portuguese, 
there must have been something radically wrong in their system of 
rule to have caused them to be so frequently attacked by the native 
powers in the Straits, and to be so often reduced to the last extre- 
mities. ‘The Dutch as before observed, seem to have enjoyed a 
much more peaceable possession, but with both, and it would have 
been the same under any European government, the then prevalent 
system of a grasping monopoly tended of course to check the over- 
whelming advantages that would otherwise have attended on thie 
sole and undisputed supremacy over these seas. About the middle 
and latter eud of the Jast century, Malacca was still a place of great 
commercial importance, being the only European settlement in the 
Straits, and the sole depot for the produce of the Malayan states 
aud islands, but towards the close of the century the establishment 
of Pinang drew off the trade to the northern erd of the Straits, and 
thirty years afterwards the more favorable position of Singapore 
completed her commercial downfall. She is no longer a depot of 
trade, and her Imports are wholly confined to articles required for 
the consumption of the population. Returns of this, so called, trade 
continue to be published occasionally in conjunction with those of 
Singapore and Penang, but they seem to serve only to point the fin- 
ger of ridicule or pity at the contrast, av if Malacca was still striv- 


ing to obtain a share of the eastern trade and desired to magnify 
® 8 
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her little drop in the eyes of thé world, whereas she has long since 
given up all pretensions to such rivalry and would now rather hold 
up her head as an agricultural and mineral producing country. 
The last returns of Malacca trade exhibit for the year 1847-8 : 
Imports,........ 1,638,478 
Exports,........ 1,591,429 

The imports consisted chiefly of rice from Acheen and Singapore, 
with opium and piece goods from the latter place and tin from the 
adjacent Malayan states. The exports consist of tin and treasure to 
Singapore, opium and piece goods to the adjacent Malayan states. 

But besides this small maritime trade, Malacca has a constant 
trading intercourse with all the surrounding petty Malayan states, of 
which no returns are furnished nor indeed would it be practicable 
to obtain them with any degree of correctness. She may be said 
to feed the people of these states, for it is from Malacca that their 
supplies of rice are chiefly obtained in barter for Tin, Gutta Percha 
and other inferior articles. They might with ease grow all the rice 
required for their own consumption and more too, but in the state 
of anarchy and disorder into which they have fallen, the cultivation 
of the land is not much attended to, and were the supplies from Ma- 
lacca to fail, starvation would ensue among them. As it is, .ice is 
extremely dear among them, and when a Malacca trader succeeds 
in conveying his cargo in safety and obtaining payment for it (which 
often consists more in promises than hard money) his profits are 
considerable. 

Conciusion.—It has been already stated that in 1828 Mr. Fullar- 
ton, the then Governor of the Straits, contemplated making Malac- 
ca the capital of the Straits settlements. He gave his reasons for 
such a measure as follows: 

** In the first place it is the ancient seat of European government, 
has been so for more than 200 years, as such it is known and res- 
pected by all the surrounding Malay states, of which indeed it is the 
capital. The salubrity of its climate has long been established. It 
is more centrically situated within two days sail of Singapore and 
four of Penang. In the way of supplies to troops &c. it commands 
infinitely greater resources than either of the others, particularly 
for Europeans, and is admirably calculated for the central station 
and depot for whatever force it may be determined to collect toge- 
ther for the defence of tht whole. The fortifications are indeed 
destroyed, but in this respect it is only on the footing of the other 
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settlements. At Singapore none hive yet been erected, and those 
at Penang are worse than useless. Supposing it advisable to establish 
one of the stations as a place of sorengths and depét for troops and 
stores, the local position of Malacca is infinitely more favourable 
than either of the others. Being on the continent it commands an 
interior, and owing to the shoal water no ship can approach so ag 
to bring its guns to bear on any works on shore. It possesses more- 
over what none of the others can be said to possess—an indigenous 
and attached population * * Ina political point of view it is 
conveniently situated for maintaining such a degree of influence 
over all the Malay states as would prevent their falling under Sia- 
mese dominion, and it is besides near enough to the south end of the 
Straits, to watch the proceedings of the Netherlands Government’’ 
(the two Straits bugbears of those days.) 

That there is much force in these arguments none ean deny, but 
it ‘has become so much a habit to decry Malacca and to pity the 
state of decay and wretchedness into which she is supposed to have 
fallen, that to suggest such arguments now a days, to propose for 
instance to remove the seat of government from prosperous Singa~ 
pore to fallen Malacca, would excite but a smile of ridicule or con- 
tempt, but it may fairly be asked—suppose that amid the chances 
and changes of this world, some shifts of trade should occur render- 
ing it no longer necessary toresortto Singapore, Suppose in fact, 
that to happen to Singapore which has already happened to Malac- 
ca, the entire withdrawel of her trade, what would then become of 
her? Ina very few years she would be a perfect ruin, abandoned 
altogether perhaps, while Malacca under similar circumstances, not- 
withstanding the neglect and contumely whieh she has suffered, has, 
since the withdrawel of her trade, doubled her population and pro- 
bably more than quintupled her agricultural produce. In 1828, 
aceording to Newbold, the population of Malacca was 34,000, the 
quantity of grain (paddy) reaped was estimated at 691,000 Gantangs 
and the quantity imported at about 4,500 Coyans, In 1848 the 
population was 60,000 and the import much the same as in 1828, 
Consequently the increase of production during these 20 years has 
been sufficient to support a population of 30,000 souls. It is not 
too mueh to assert that had Malacca met with a fair sbare of en- 
couragement and attention she would long sinee have realized Mr, 
Fullarton’s idea of rendering her the granary of the Straits, and in 
all Pecomny the whole extent of her area would have been covers 
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ed with rich tropical cultivation, rendering it desirable to negotiate 
with neighbouring states for an ¢xtension of territory. Such has 
been the result of enterprise in Ptovince Wellesley, and such it would 
have been in Malacea, where the lands are superior in their adapta- 
tion to sugar cultivation, had the good fortune of the place and that 
of the speculators themselves brought them here. But it is not 
merely as an agricultural country that the settlement of Malacca is, 
or rather ought to be, so yaluableto us. It must be, borne in mind 
that Malacca has the prestige of antiquity attached to her, that her 
well authenticated annals reach back several centuries, during which 
they record noble feats of arms both native and European, and a de- 
gree of commercial splendour and magnificence rivalling that of Tyre 
or Venice, that her very name is held in veneration by the Ma- 
Jays, who Jook to Malacca as the chief seat of their literature and 
the chief source of their Jaws and customs, and that such is the at- 
tachment of the Malay to all that is ancient either in name or fami- 
ly that the very word Malacea has a peculiarly attractive sound to 
him. ‘The consequence is that not only what may be called the in- 
digenous population, but the immigrants from the surrounding states 
look to’ Malacca as, in some measure, their mother country, and are 
far from considering themselves as strangers when settled i..‘it. All 
these circumstances, combined with thé undisputed paramount pow- 
er of the British Government in these parts, tend to give an infiu- 
ence to the possession of Malacca which, judiciously exerted, ought 
to prove instrumental in the gradual improvement and civilization 
of the states of the Peninsula. It is to be feared however that ej- 
ther no efforts have been made towards so desirable an end as the 
amelioration of the condition of the people of the neighbouring states, 
or that those efforts have been misdirected, for it is an undoubted 
fact that the petty states immediately surrounding are all of them in 
a sad state of anarchy and disorder, without any settled government 
and enjoying no protection of either person or property. The 
chiefs, under whatever designation, are needy and rapacious, ready 
to sell themselves to any party that will purchase the use of their 
name and influence, and the people are wretechedly poor and enjoy 
no means of bettering their condition, for though the countries are 
as fertile as Malacca, and some, if not all of them, still more abound- 
ing in mineral products, yet such is the state of insecurity and law- 
lessness among them that but very little can be done to benefit by 


such resources. We have ourselves, in our wisdom, tended greatly 
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towards this result by an apparent exhibition of liberality. The 
Dutch, at least in the latter years of their rule, held these countries 
well in hand, and if they did not civilize*much, at all events kept 
them quiet among themselves, and extracted from them no small 
sum by means of a strict monopoly of all the Tin procured in them, 
but we, from some unexplained cause, have adopted a diametrically 
opposite course. We have not only withdrawn from all interference 
of any kind with these countries, but we have given up to them, 
with the professed view of evincing our liberality and without a 
claim or demand being made for them, some of the richest mine- 
ral districts formerly part of Malacea Province, such for instance 
as Mount Ophir, formerly a portion of Malacca, where several 
hundreds of people were usefully employed in working the rich 
veins of tin and gold there met with, and where now, the few who 
are engaged in such work are in continual danger of being plun- 
dered and murdered by some petty chief or other, who may take 
it into his head to adopt that ineans of obtaining a little money, and 
may imagine himself strong enough to overcome resistance from the 
workers. ‘The policy of such withdrawel from all interference with 
the neighbouring petty states is extremely doubtful. ‘They are fast 
becoming little more than the receptacles of the lawless and _ evil 
disposed, whose sole means of livelihood will be plunder and robbing, 
obliging us, in the end, for the safety of our own people, to take pos- 
session of the country, the very object we sought to avoid by our 
withdrawel and subsequent exhibition of liberality. One very inju- 
rious effect of this refraining from the excercise of our influence and 
controul over the adjoining states, is the complete stoppage of the 
overland trade which once existed with Pahang and other states in 
the Gulph of Siam. Pahang itself may not be overwell governed, 
but it is generally believed that the present ruler of that country is 
something beyond the usual average of his class, and that the coun- 
try is tolerably flourishing under his rule. A constant intimate 
overland intercourse between it and Malacea would surely tend, 
above all things, to assist the effurts of such a ruler if he shovld be 
really desirous of benefiting his country, and would as surely tend 
to check hint, should he or his successors be inclined to overindulge 
in tyranny and oppression. But between Malacca on the Straits 
seas and Pahang on the Gulph, there lie two or three of those petty 
Malayan states from all interference with which we have withdrawn, 
and which, as before mentioned, being little better thar a refuge for 
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idle and dissipated Malays,*the intercourse between the two coun- 
tries is entirely precluded. Pahang is well known to be rich in both 
tin and gold, and formerly*most of the latter found its way overland 
to Malacca. At present, no doubt it is carried chiefly to Singapore, 
but during some portion of the year, the communication with Sin- 
gapore is impeded by the monsoon, whereas overland to Malacca 
the communication would be open at all seasons, and not only with 
Pahang, but with other states on the Gulph of Siam. This how- 
ever is a vision of prosperity for Malacca not likely to become a 
reality without the intervention of causes that cannot now be cal- 
eulated upon. 
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MEMORANDA RESPECTING SUMATRAN COAL.* 
By Lieut.-Col. Low, M.A.S. & C.M.R.A.S. 


I was favored lately by the hon’ble the Governor (Lieut.-Colonel 
Butterworth C.B.) with specimens of a coal which had been given to 
Captain S. Congalton, of the H. C. armed Steamer Hooghly by the 
Sultan of Linga. 

The Captain has obligingly written to me as follows: I got 
the coal from the Sultan of Lingd, who says, that any quantity of it 
can be procured in his country which lies up the Rittie river in Su- 
matra. This river is very shallow, and lies in 42’ S, Lat, and 103¢ 
30’ E. Long. in the Straits of Durian. I have burned about } of a 
ton of it in the Steamer. It burns very well with little or no smoke. 
But its greatest fault is that it breaks into small pieces and runs 
through the fire bars. It is light in comparison with English coal. 
J dont know what the streak is that looks much like rosin.” 

On examing the coal (but not chemically) I observe it to have 
the following appearances and properties : 

It is the lightest coal en masse which I recollect to have ever 
seen. It is very frangible, and breaks off as easily, perhaps more 
easily, transversely than in the direction of the Jamine. The cross 
fracture is flat conchoidal. ‘The appearance of the surface, shining 
resinous, and the streak is dark brown, although the coal in lump 
looks quite’black. 1 yields readily to the knife. It has much of 
the aspect of cannel coal, but is less shining and compact, and wilk 
not admit of being shaped into ornaments, on account of its being 
too soft and friable. In all of the above particulars this coal differs 
considerably from the Tanjong K4tong and Pulo Tigé coal describ- 
ed in the Ist vol. of this Journal p. 146. 1 cannot perceive any trace 
of fossil matter in it. But the associated strata,may possibly con- 
tain such; although no specimens of these have been obtained. 

The lamine of the coal are thin and are occasionally intersper- 
sed with thin seams of a transparent substance of a reddish yellow 
colour. There are also erystals of alumn more sparingly inter- 
spersed. Iu my specimens there are a few pieces of dark grey 


* We noticed the discovery, and gave a short description and analysis, of 
this coal in August, 1847, see Discovery of coal gc. ante, yol.i. p. 153. ED. 
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shale interspersed, and the fracture of the coal is occasionally shaly. 
The Sultan it seems gave no account of the width of the seam or of 
its dip. It seems to be an outcrop in the river. There is no appear- 
ance of wood fibre in this coal. But we should recollect that the 
Sultan would only produce the best specimens. 

This coal does not ignite in the flame of a candle like the Tanjong 
Katong, Tanjong Bumbong and Pulo Tiga coals, owing to its being 
less bituminous than thcse are, and it consequently takes a longer 
time to ignite in the fire than they do. When fairly ignited it burns 
rapidly with a whitish yellow flame, this last proceeding chiefly from 
the bitumen, for the coal itsclf, unless under great heat, continues 
almost black until the bitumen has been consumed. 

The bitumen does not spurt out as in these other coals, but is 
gradually evolved over the whole surface. It burns without any 
particular smell of sulphur, and I cannot perceive any but faint 
traces of snlphuret of iron, although as will be noticed afterwards it 
contains iron in considerable quantity. It has from this deficiency 
of sulphur one advantage over these other coals, and thus also, it 
does not decrepitate while consuming. 

The residuum, after being burned under the action of the bellows, 
was found by me to be a hard black substance, in grains, not coak, 
and consisting of iron (I suppose, a protoxide) and earthy matter, 
the coal losing by the combustion about two-thirds at least of its 
weight. This ferruginous matter is strongly attracted by the mag- 
net, and it forms about one-fifth part perhaps ofthe residuum, which 
Jast is black and very hard. ‘The piece of coal thus burned by me 
did not contain any of the transparent resinous looking substance 
before noticed. 

This last substance looks, indeed, as Captain Congalton remarks, 
very like rosin, but I think it is amber. It is interspersed in small 
portions through the coal and it lies in larger layers betwixt the lay- 
ers of the coal and conformably to it. In my specimens these lay- 
ers do not exceed 3 of an inch in width and they consist of numer- 
ous films of from one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. They are brittle, and break into small irregular fragments 
approaching the rhomboidal. It is insoluble in water ; when pow- 
dered and thrown on the fire it flashes like rosin, 

I submitted this resinous looking substance to heat in contact 
with the air. It does not readily ignite in the flame of a candle, but 
When placed in an earthen vessel over a brisk fire it melted and then 
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gave outa resinous smell and much whitish yellow flame; when this 
had ceased an oily matter remained, and when this last had dried, 
the vessel was found to be coated with a*scoriaceous looking pellicle 
of a metallic, bluish, and glistening appearance. When scraped off 
this was found to be some compound of iron which was attracted by 
the magnet. This resinous substance before being submitted to heat 
exhibited resinous electricity, a certain property of amber. 

I am not aware of any other perfeet resin being found in coal 
beds. 

Amber is sometimes inclosed in jet, and it occurs in brown coal 
at Hasen Island in Greenland &c. The melite, a sort of resin ap- 
parently, occurs in bituminous wood, 
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THE VIRGIN DAUGHTER OF SULTAN BONGSU, 
A DAYAK TALE, WITH A TRANSLATION. 


Tikabar ka banua na, Sop adeu nan angapeut pekir Sultan Bong- 
su era baribatn. Adeu enteukn kapal nyeu buah, Nakhoda Malim 
Bongsu era minang anak S.B. Meus chukup taroh ano, misik nih 
ka na ka banua, misik anak S.B. “ adeu, mak na di minang ? kamun 
mak, iko era nyudi,” misik-a: “ iko sa era, kamun sampai.” Baka- 
ta nan nih mai ka penggawa ujar penggawa “ bidikn iko sa bakata, 
Jaba beukeutn iko di empu-a, anak dinih; ani ani ujar no, ma: sa- 
kadar nyampai kata, jaji iko.’ Tikabar nan mai ka S. B. kata Na- 
khoda Sija na enteukn era minang. Bakata nan S.B. aman anak-a 
“hei anak,” ujara “iko sa bulih kai bulih era nyampai kata na,” “ ka- 
ta ani?” “ ujar anak-a, nyaut ani beukeun-a?” “ misik anak ko nan.” 
“* Asi mansia ujar a >” “ Nakhoda Malim Bongsu,” ujar ma “ ampat 
ratus nih era engeunteut.” Ma kah di ampat ratus, ampat ribu ga, 
kai ko narima. Era iko babeuneu, tapi ko minta burukn muri di 
panai macha hikayat, baruk di panai badikir, munsakn di panai_ba- 
kichapi. Nih nan kata ko kabar ka Nakhoda Malim Dongsu,” 
kaneuha nyampai nan maia ka Nakhoda. Ujar Nakhoda “ Bait.” 
Hilang charita Nakhoda, timul charita si Miskin. Si Miskin na 
agi angut; ensaya anak §.B. kunih: kabau kabau tangka romun 
nih engan anak S.B., anak §.B. kapala palar aman-a. Ensaya nih, 
mada balayar, kapala kasih nih aman-a. Hilang charita si miskin 
timul agi charita Nakhoda. Na bakarah mangkeutn prau era nyah 
balayar. Chukup ijo ano, na mangkeutn prau; prau-a pau jaji, 
Jala kana engulur ka pitu. Hilang agi eharita Nakhoda, timul cha- 
rita anak rajah ja. Na bapangkeutn pabakal ra nyah bakal na ba- 
layar ; pabakal meus jaji galeus: Nakhoda pan bamuat ba ano ano 
nih baraugkut; juada si kambang, nyeh embakal Nakhoda: juada 
anak raja ja, nyah embakal si Miskin, meus galeus, laba kana en- 
gangkut. Angkut miriam nih agi miriam baginan ‘“ sapu rantau,” 
“‘sapu jagat,” kijang gila” “ gantar tanah” pedang-a baginan si 
Rinchong Bandong. Poro baduweu nan nih balayar; enteukn ka 
nungeun, singah, engau page-a do rumin: poro baduwen enteukn ka 
nuigeun. Engapeut page-a balayar nan nih maia. Balayar ijo 
ano ijo engarum, enteukn ka gunong basi, singah nih kunih. Mi- 
riama kana masang dibakar na ka gunong besi kanenha,” Tinga 
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nangut ujar-a “ Desah, palima hulubaléng prau do hi penteunga sa P 
“‘ ujara prau Nakhoda Malim Bongsu, na era marbia.” Miri da- 
gakn nih kunih, meus miri laba, balayat agi, enteukn ka Gunong 
perak : singah ka, engalania, misik laba bait jet: enganung laba 
rarakn kai nih miri balayar agi nih do nih enteukn ka Gunong ti- 
maga, engkai nih singah, balayar ka nih laba enteukn ka Gunong 
amas singah nih kunih. ‘ Ani ginan turutn desa,” ujara “sa nan 
baginan Gunong amas” ujar na “ prau era tok pi?” “era marbia. 
Adeu, mak, na kusa bisi laba?” “ Laba ani?” ujara. Bisi burukn 
muri ?” “ mak” ujar na “ chuh adeu, ka Gunong intan chuh.” Sop 
balayar nan nih maia tok nih. Ijo ano ijo engarum nih balayar 
enteukn kunih. Kana masang miriam kaneuh a kunih sapu rantau 
sapu jagat, kijang gila, si gantar tanah. Bakar rajah na Gunong 
intan kaneuha, Pingatn mangkok ka pangah bapachah pachah ? 
orokn tanah bagarak. Nyam panglima nan rajah maia. Ay, pali- 
ma! ko mada bengkeupm engawas laba ka lah. Engani engani ra- 
ta ba pachah pachah ? ~ Entaji do apet ko sampai ka ko sa, kalak 
enganung tanah di jisah. Sop desa nan palima Sija maia engawas- 
a: kana ninga, adeu nan. ‘“ Prau do pi peuteynga sa ?” ujara, 
‘‘Prau do Ajakn Gala,” ujar-a “ na ra marbia.”” Balabuh nih maia 
kunih ; Jayar kaneuha endesah, sauh kana matatn. Engarum ano, 
sampe kaneuh rajah nyaru man nih ka rumin. Kai nih tuis kunih 
poro taroh engarum nan, lalu miri laba bait jet. Ani di kai kana 
miri? Hilang charita Nakhoda, timul charita Si Miskin. “ Inak 
ra batolak sa, Nakhoda?” “ Jaleupm,” ujar-a. Sop sampe nil 
maia, Si Miskin matur Rajah. “ Ani gawai enteukn sa, Miskin ? 
tar a “Ay ulutn nyatu ampun tuah an wutn mun burukn muri 
kudu sampian enyalatak raga.” “ Ay ra, nyah na angut, ani nih ?” 
‘© Bidia, misik nan kudu patut raga.” “ Kai ko nyual burukn mu- 
ri nih; kusa kai bagawai: kun ra mit asa, tubit.” Sup kana mit 
nan kaneuh a, kana mit desah ka prau burukn muri, baruk, mun- 
sakn. ‘ Ani kabar agi, Miskin, ujar Nakhoda; ani gawai miti Ja- 
ba jinth ? Mak ga gawai a.’ Sop, nyawa ano, balayar nan nih maia. 
Ijo ano ijo engarum nih,balayar enteukn ka Gunong Ledang, sing- 
ah nih kunih, mamu. ‘“ Angat sa, Miskin,” ujar Nakhoda, “ bait 
mamu.” Sop mamu nan nih maia. Nyina taitn mamu. Meus 
sampe:nyinay Si Miskin agi desah. Si Miskin pan nyilam, nyina 
pan nikapm engan tombak. Si Miskin pan kubeus kunih, nyina 
pan balayar. Ijo ano, ijo engarum balayar do nih lalu enteukn ka 
banua, batambat prau a maia. Chukup taroh ano, sampe nan nih, 
K 3 
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matur Sultan Bongsu “ St mak gawai ko sa—si bulih bulih a ra 
gawai nan agi kupi Si Miskin ? ujar 8.B. “ Mak Si Miskin’’ ujar 
Nakhoda “ kubeus kanalf lodan nakap,” lalu barangkut nan nih 
maia. Bakata agi S.B. engan anak a “ Hie anak, sa meus mak pa- 
Jang” ujar a era ko gawai, tapi peureu aitn buntatn nyeu teungeun, 
wai nyeu teungeun, wit nyeu teungern ; ta meus kana inan buah 
buntatn nih maka ko era nikah.” Labuh nan nih maia gawai. Da 
buratn buratn buratn, duweu buratn, taroh buratn masi mak bun- 
an a timoh, sampai taroh sawa. Nyina pan mopuk omok. Hilang 
charita Nakhoda, timul charita Si Miskin. Si Miskin udip bau en- 
teukn ka rumin Nek Kabayan kaneuh N. K. engkudip. Kutak, 
hutak, kutak ujar manok a bui bui ujar Nek Kabayan “ Setan Aba- 
lis, ma ra myamak dio ko sa!” Sampe enteukn ka dio N. K. ujar 
nyina “du ra je ko kai ba seungkeutn tampa bah sungkeutn engkai 
baranak.” Hilang charita dinih, timul charita anak Soltan Bongsu 
ja. Barai kah a enganung Si Miskin ninga Si Miskin kabeus. 
Man, kai man—mamu, kai mamu milang ano, milang ano. ‘Timal 
agi charita Nek Kabayan Bajaja jaja kambang, jaja wit, galeus ka- 
neuh na miri wif a, milang ano nih bajaja. Di angut Si Miskin ja 
mopuk ayyw—bajaja agi apet aja maia. Sop nyina agi enteuky matur 
na bateaneuk nyah empara na, na mada miapm ¢ laba labu a pachah, 
Meus labu a pachah, Si Miskin kana mangkong. Na mada bateu- 
neuk ; ninga nasi mantah, kana mangkong agi: sop, pulakn nih 
maia rumin Nek Kabayan. Timul agi charita ulutn Sultan Boug- 
su kana mada miri wit. Sop ninga di angut adea kunih, pulakn 
nih, bakabar nih ka rajah “ adeu ko ninga di angut ka dio Nek Ka- 
bayan.” Sop kana mada engawas nih maia. Sop kaneuh a engt- 
was adeu nan nih ka dio a. Sop kana engeunteut burukn muri nih 
kunih. Enteukn ka dio, kana enganah ka bas Si Miskin burukn 
musi kaneult engangut nib, Jalu ore maia. = Burukn muri kaneult a 
napok, ano pan engarum. Si Miskin bakata engan burunga ja. Kun 
banar burukn muri panai macha hikayat isa ko enganung. Sop ba- 
kata nan burukn muri ** kuna ko ra bakata ? ko masi kanah enga- 
nah kau kandang.” Sop kaneth a engalapas a maia; ano pan en- 
garum. Burukn muri muka swara, di angut pan enteukn madai 
kunih enganung burukn muri macha hikayat. Sop, ditinga burukn 
muri, pulakn nan di angut dinih maia bakabar ka rajah. Sop ka- 
neuh a engabar ka ‘Tuan Putri Bandang Ayer. Sop kaneuh a ma- 
da no inanga engawas a kaneuli a nyaru no nang “ Aye no inang,” 
ajar a “nah! dau duit sa, ka mada miri wit palis ninga burukn mu- 
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ri. Sunguh kah embolah kah di mfeus kana manuah kaneuh di ang- 
ut mino: kun sunguh, likas pulakn.” Sop sunguh nan. Munsaka 
panai bakichapi ; baruk panai badikir: surukn muri panai macha 
hikayat. Bakabar nan nih maia ka Tuan Putri Bandang Ayer. Ka- 
na manuah ka ma kaneuh tuan patri nih “ kuna akal sa? rama aji 
itu suri. Sa meus napeut ko amban barongan kasoma dewa. Ani 
kata ibu Suri rama agi engan kolah ano desa disingkeumeus ko ku- 
beus, digantukn ko tingi, di jual ko joh, di reuneupm koh obah ma- 
sa ko kapalang ano desa ko kai. Ujar Nakhoda Si Miskin kubeus 
kaneuh lodan nakap a—teh sa adeu nyina. ‘and? Nakhoda jet 
ate-a. Nyabong Nakhoda enyan ana raja, ba ano ano nih nyabong. 
Sop turut ka Si Miskin bungkas baju karonga. Hilang charita Si 
Miskin, timul charita Nakhoda. Nyina ra engeunteut bunga wai 
agi wang ampat ratus, buntatn ampat ratus, kambing ampat gnanan, 
baras 400, bawakn ampat picul. Buntatn di kana meureu pan meus 
babuah ; wai a pan babuah, wit a pan bacharang. Hilang agi cha- 
rita Nakhoda, timul charita tuan patri. Makata tuan patri engan 
ibu suri “ Aye, ibu suri,” ujar a “‘ ko ra engao Si Miskin ka dio a, 
tok chuh ko sa, burukn muri kah aitn dao. Sop kana engau ka- 
neuh Si Lamat kana mi tok balai. ‘ Aye burukn muri” ujar a 
awas ka enganung peuseutn ko sa. Kun na ka lamun adeu di ma- 
da macha hikayat ija, ma era. Beukeutn dopada rajah Tunggal 
m4 era di parentah na: raja Tunggal ni anak Sultan Bougsu. Sop 
bakata nan rajah Tunggal maia “ kun banar burukn muri sa_peng- 
kudip Si Miskin nan teh macha hikayat, ko ra enganung a.” Sop 
kana nyurung koraan kahadap burukn muri. Sop kaneuh a macha 
nan : munsakn kana migatn kichapi: baru kana migatn ribana. Sop 
panai nan nih. Bakata nan nih engan rama agi, engan ibu_ suri. 
Ani adeu ka ko ujar ibu suria? Ani ga ujar rajah Tunggal ? kun 
brani rajah Tunggal engalabeh a sa, karna nih ago minta tuan patri, 
minta laba empatoh. Beukeutn misil, laba empatoh ; empatoh lah 
ginan a. Samupus na basuweu babeuneu. Bukan wang saja nyah 
na minang mala lamar. ‘Tuan patri sa babeukeutn beukeutn kahen- 
dak ate a. Kawin nan nih maia, nyimalih pachul nih maia. Na 
pan ba arak arak engan Si Miskin ka dio masang miriam batatalu, 
badil batatenggang penganten Si Miskin na anak susunan Si Miskin- 
Sampe nan penganten, lalu kana nikah ‘kana engumpur jo-a jo-a 
Samantu alang ambang ambang di kwala jaya Nakhoda Malim 
Bongsu ampat emporo ampat kaudaha jo-a joa. Man na mai. 


Meus na man, joa jo-a agi man, Meus naman ore nih. Bakatg 
® ® 
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agi raja Tunggal “ Aye, Naxhoda” ujar a “ Sade ko meus engapeut 
amban barongan ko harap saja ka Naknoda. Maka Nakhoda jisa 
tikat engan Si Miskin. Bakt Nakhoda (pinta pinta ateko kai jisa !) 
Te anakhoda jisa mangkeutn amba-rayit—pinta ateko mé4 jinih. 
Kabuda umur na masi ra udip. Ko kureu kabaita. Sade ko meus 
engapeut Jawan-a. Asal enga engasi Nakhoda, ikolah malawan do 
Sade ko. Maka paminta Sade ko minta burukn muri, dapeut nan 
kaneuh Si Miskin, ko engawin Jah nih maia. Nan kagaleus paka- 
ta ko engan Nakhoda. Asal ra bamalu, sa lawan a. Entageutn 
dipanchong bawa maran, bakata nyeu lamur engkai Nakhoda kara- 
sa meus engkeumeus na, kata nyeu lamur ga kai. Bakata nih ma- 
ia “ kuna akal ko di kai bist wang sa, ujar a. Pulakn ko sa,” ujar 
a, Balayar nan nih maia. 


The meaning of the story. 


J have not the time to follow the above through for translation, 
nor is it worth the manual labor: I have given it tor the language 
sake, though a deal of Malay is quite unnecessarily in it: it is, of 
course, » Malay story, dressed in a chawat. The outline is that the 
Sultan was desirous of a son-in-law, and the Nakhoda, hear € of it, 
came ; and after spending three days in inquiry whether any wooer 
were on the spot, opened his proposals in form, offering400 of mo- 
ney to help his acceptability. ‘The princess Bandang Ayer, however, 
had Jong known and loved Si Miskin, and replied to her father 
(who had told her who had come, and what his errand) that nei- 
ther 400 nor 4,000 would answer at present. “I am” said she 
“ desirous of a husband, dué I must first have, from him who would 
be such, a bird who can read” and a monkey and a musang of no 
little power to amuse. Of course the Nakhoda and Si Miskin had, 
each, now but one desire; but, rather oddly, we find the rivals go- 
ing in the same vessel to the various mountains (i. e. the shore near 
them) whose names you have recognised. Si Miskin obtained the 
necessary gifts, and, when the Nakhoda saw them he spoke of their 
worthlessness, intending however, to own them himself at the earli- 
est moment. ‘* Hot weather, this,” said he one day to the unsus- 
picious Miskin, “let us bathe,” and the Nakhoda suited the action 
to the word ; after a few plunges, seeing Miskin ready to follow, he 
left the water and, seizing a moment when M. put his head under 
water, stood prepared to kill him with a tombak as he rage. He 
did so, and finally came home with the bird &c, reporting Miskin 
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carried off by a “ lodan.” Years after, *vithout a svilable of expla- 
nation or a “ by your leave,” Si Miskin re-appears, walking up to 
the house-front of Nek Kabayan : the pin, self-possessed expres- 
sion is “ udip bau,” lived anew, and verbiage is avoided: the man 
was needed, and why a great parade in putting him to use! When 
the Nakhoda arrived at home, he left his bird, musang and monkey 
with the Virgin’s father, and cocoanut trees were planted, among 
others ; when the first nuts should have been eaten from the trees 
then planted, the princess’s pledge was to be redeemed. Meantime 
she neglected to eat or bathe, through grief fur her “‘ loved and lost’’. 
The Dyak idiom is ‘ Man, kai man mamu, kai mamu,” a sort of 
‘‘ quoad” being implied viz. ‘‘ as to eating, she did not eat, &c. Nek 
Kabayan’s house, which we just saw Miskin approaching, was a 
noted place for good sirih and accompaniments, and Sultan Bongsu 
was in the habit of sending to Nek for his daily supply. Judge of 
the excitement at the palace, and especially in the apartments of 
Bandang Ayer, when a servant came home, one morning, and was 
sure that he had seen the lover she was regarding as for ever gone ; 
it was no longer “* mamu, kai mamu, ” and appetite revived. The 
slave was at once sent back to look well again, and brought new joy 
with him, for no one might longer doubt. The bird was now sent to 
Nek Kabayan’s house, and became proficient in reading under Si 
Miskin’s care: the beasts also acquitted themselves with credit. 
Meantime the cocoanut trees were nearly ready to yield ripened 
fruit, and the Nakhoda was making great preparations for the wed- 
ding entertainment. Detail is unnecessary. Bandang Ayer married, 
with great pomp, the man of her heart, and, during the ceremonial 
44 men were on guard at the kwala to prevent the irruption of the 
incensed Nakhoda, whose vessel was riding near. After it was quite 
completed, the brother of the bride, Rajah ‘Tunggal, had a frank talk 
with the disappointed navigator in which such remarks were made 
that the heart of the murderer was as lead within him. He could 
not reply in any other words than these “‘ What farther can I do, I 
who have no money? I shall go home.” Balayar nan nih maya. 
And at once set sail. 
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ON THE ALPHABETS OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
By Joun Crawrvurp, Esq., F.R.S. 


Tne use of letters has een immemorially known to all the more 
civilized nations of the Indian Archipelago, of the brown-complex- 
ioned, lank-haired race, and many alphabets, at once distinct from 
each other, and not borrowed from any foreign source, are to be 
found among them, from Sumatra to the west, to Celebes and the 
Philippines to the east. 

Modern writers have supposed that the earliest writing was pic- 
torial or hieroglyphic, and that in process of time, this became 
vocal or phonetic, ending in literal alphabets. Of the truth of this 
theory, however, no evidence is to be discovered in the insular lan- 
guages. Ilieroglyphic writing is no where to be seen on any anci- 
ent monuments,—the letters of the numerous alphabets which ex- 
ist bear no resemblance to any object of nature, animate or inani- 
mate,—the names of the letters simply express their sounds, and the 
word for an alphabet consists, as with ourselves, only of an enume- 
ration of a few of the first letters in order of which they are com- 
posed. 

The Javanese is certainly the most perfect alphabet of the Archi- 
pelago, and a brief account of it will give a general notion of the 
rest which, although they differ in form, bear it, in principle, a com- 
mon resemblance. It has a distinct, and in?ariable character for eve- 
ry sound in the language, and so far, therefore, it is a perfect sys- 
tem. The consonants amount to 19, and I represent them in ro- 
man letters, as follow: b. c. d. ‘dg. j,k. mont. a pores. te ot 
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" 
w. y- Besides these there is the aspirate which always follows a 
vowel, and never aspirates a consonant. The vowels are 6 viz., a. 
é.e.i.0.u. The dipthongs are 2 viz. ai and au, but have no cha- 
racters, being expressed only by their elements. 

With the exception of an initial a, the vowels are not considered 
substantive letters, but viewed as mere orthographic marks, or as the 
Javanese express it “ the clothing” of the letters, that is, of the con- 
sonants. ‘The mark of the vowel 4 is placed over the consonant, of 
e before it, of i above and to the right of it, of 0, which is a double 
one, part before and part after it, and of u under it. 

‘The initial vowel a, standing alone has its own proper sound, but 
as just stated, it is considered a substantive letter, and when “ cloth- 
ed,” as the Javanese express it, with the mark of any of the other 
vowels, it becomes such vowel, but as an initial letter only.* The 
application of the vowel marks to the consonants always implies that 
the vowel is annexed to, and never that it precedes the consonant. 

Every consonant is a syllable, in which the vowel a. annexed, is 
understood, and thus far the Javanese alphabet is syllabic, a charac- 
ter common to it with all the alphabets of the Archipelago. There 
must, of course, be some contrivance for eliding the vowels, and 
this is rather of a cumbrous nature. At the emd of a word it is 
done, by an appropriate orthographic character, but in the middle of 
one it is effected by a set of new consonant characters, two of which 
are in the same parrallel with the proper consonants and the rest 
placed below them. The presence of these indicates that no vowel 
precedes them. The letters n, r and the aspirate which I express 
by the roman letter h, when at the end of a word or syllable pre- 
ceded by a vowel, have distinct and appropriate characters. 

The liquids of the Javanese language are b. r. w. and y., and 
these alone coalesce with other consonants. The letter r, when 
doing so, having a peculiar character for the purpose, with another 
when following a vowel and closing a syllable. In all, no fewer 
than 50 characters, including indispensible orthographic marks, are 
necessary towaids writing this language, independent of 8 capital 
letters, and some syllabic abbreviations, forming a system very com- 


* The initial a, it is tobe remarked, has been mistaken by European 
writers for a mild aspiratc, and expresscd, consequently, by the letter h. 
1 fell into this error myself, and I find that Messrs Roorda and de Groot in 
their excellent grammar and yocabulary of the Javanese have done the 
Same thing. We owe the correction of this mistake, and the true mean- 
ing, first to Col. Lowe and after him to Baron William Humboldt. 
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plete for its purpose, but rather eompjex. To these again, must be 
added the ten digits or numeral characters which, from the resem- 
blance of some of them to the letters of the alphabet, and their ex- 
istence on monuments at least 700 years old, are most probably of 
native invention like the alphabet itself. 

The Javanese alphabet, like all the others of the Archipelago, is 
written from left to right. Each letter is distinct and unconnected, 
and the writing is perpendicular, and not slanting. The letters have 
an oval, rather than a round or square shape, and each is formed, not 
by several strokes of the pen, but by a single effort. On the whole, 
they are so well formed that a carefully written manuscript, if not 
handsome or showy, has at least a neat appearance. 

The Javanese alphabet, although always exhibited in the same 
order, has no vocal classification. ‘The dental and palatal d, for ex- 
ample, are separated by 5 other letters that have no organic con- 
nexion with them, and the dental and palatal t by 11 equally un- 
connected, The letter a beging, and f ends it. The first four lat- 
ters are a. n. ¢. r. k. which pronounced with the inherent a, form 
the word anacaraka, the name of the alphabet, or in other words the 
a. b. c. of the Javanese. 

In the character thus described are written,—the proper Jaya- 
nese, the Sunda, the Bali, and occasionally I believe the Lombok. 
The Sunda, and Bali, alphabets, however, want the palatals -d. and 
‘t. Altogether, including Palembang in Sumatra, it is probable that 
the Javanese alphabet is current among no less a population than 
twelve millions. 

This, however, is not the only alphabet that has been known to 
the Javanese. In the work of Sir Stamtord Raffles there are ex- 
cellent representations of not less than twelve different characters 
found on ancient monuments of stone or brass. One of these forms 
is Dewanagri, such according to Sir Charles Wilkins, as was cur- 
rent on the continent of India about nine centuries ago. A second 
character is nearly identical with the old square Pali, and eight are 
but ancient forms of modern Javanese writing. There is at ‘least 
one example of a character distinct from the modern Javanese, and 
from all of these found in the western parts of the Island, and we 
may safely conclude therefore, that the intmbitants of Java have in- 
vented two alphabets. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the first evidence we have 
of a native written character is found among the J: taks, and it js 
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singular enough that a nation of cannibals should possess the know- 
ledge of letters. There was assuredly nothing of the kind in Eu- 
rope, or Continental Asia, until long after men had ceased to eat 
each other. 

The substantive characters of the Batak alphabet are the same as 
those of the Javanese, with the exception of the letter cand the pa- 
latals -d and ‘t which it wants. Among these are not only reckon- 
ed a, asin Javanese, but also i and u, so that the whole number 
including the aspirate, which is reckoned among them, is no less 
than 20. But the real number of the consonants, omitting the as- 
pirate, is but 16. 

The vowel marks are only four representing e. i. 0.andu. They 
are used with the consonants as in the Javanese alphabet, but they 
are not as in that, applied to the vowel a nor to the others included 
among the substantive letters.* As in Javanese, every consonant is 
a syllable ending in the inherent a, but I can discover no other 
contrivance for eliding this vowel, except its supercession by the ap- 
plication of a vowel mark.t If this be the case, every word or syl- 
lable must begin, either with a consonant, or one of the three vowels 
a.e. i. or u, and end in a vowel or the nasal n for which the alpha- 
bet has a peculiar mark. 

The Batak alphabet does not, like some others of the Archipela- 
go, follow the organic classification of the Hindu alphabets, but itis 
not, in this respect, wholly arbitrary, like that of Java, for it has a 
peculiar arrangement of its own. It begins with the vowel a, and 
ends with i, and u. The aspirate immediately follows the letter a. 
Then come in succession two dentals d and t, two liquids r and 1, three 
labials b. p. and w, two palatals y. and j. and then the sibilant s. ¢ 

Mr. Marsden would appear to think that the existence of the me- 
trical arrangement of the Sanskrit alphabet was at one time general 
over all the alphabets of the Archipelago, and although he admits 
the difficulty of proving any filiation, considers that all of them were 
taken from the Hindus. But as there is no resemblance between 


** The accents are used with all the letters except <~ iand =] 4, 


(Willer, Tijd. v. N. I. viii p. 390.)—Eb. 

coe pengolet \ performs the office of suppressing the a. (Willer, ubi 
sup. J—ED. ( 

' It is so in the arrangement given by Marsden (Hist. Sum. p. 202) but 
he adds that **it does not appear that any determinate order is observed in 
the arrangement of the alphabet, which is found to vary more or less in 
every specimen.” Mr. Willer’s arrangement differs from Marsden’s.—Eb. 
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the Malayan and Indian letters, andeas the Hindu is but partial, it 
is surely more reasonable to conclude, that the alphabets are dis- 
tinct, and the partial metrical arrangemenf is but an accidental mo- 
dification. 

The form of the Batak letters is generally horizontal, the body 
of each letter being always so, and the vertical or the diagonal strokes 
to distinguish one letter from another, being, as it were, only sup- 
plemental. The letter p. for example, is a simple horizontal stroke 
thus—. The voweli. consists of three horizontal strokes diminishing 
downwards thus, = while u. consists of three diminishing upwards 
thus =. The aspirate consists of a horizontal dash with two small 
vertical strokes. The writing in fact seems to consist of a few simple 
scratches or hair strokes.* In this there is no discoverable likeness 
of any object in nature, animate or inanimate,—nothing whatever 
to indicate, that vocalic writing has been immediately derived from 
pictorial. “In their form” says Mr. Marsden “the characters do 
not even partially resemble those of any other alphabet.” 

The next alphabet we meet with, proceeding eastward, is the 
Korinchi, found in the country of the same name which borders on 
Menangkabau, the parent country of the Malay nation. I have ne- 
ver seen any other specimen of this alphabet than that given by Mr. 
Marsden, nor had he himself seen any other example than the ori- 
ginal from which it was taken. It is unsatisfactory, nor dves the 
description agree with the plate. The number of characters given 
in the latter is 29, but the description marks the vowels a. i. 0. and 
u. substantive letters, while the first of these only, is found among 
them. Among the characters in the plate there are two for the let- 
ter a, two for the aspirate, two for k, two for n, while there are 
five characters expressing sounds represented by Mr. Marsden by 
the double letters nd. ns. ne. m p. and nt. ‘These last are, most 
probably, syllabic and not literal characters. 

In the Korinchi alphabet we find no dental d, and no palatal -d 
or ‘t. ‘The vowel marks, the sanjata or armour, as the Malays 
call them, are, in reality only two, viz. for i and u, the first desig- 
nated by a simple point after and above the consonant, and the last 
by one below it. The vowel a, as in all the other alphabets, is in- 
herent in every consonant, and there is no other means of eliding it 
except its supercession by the application of the vowel marks. A 

* These strokes, however, are gencrally curved, and not straight as in 
Marsden’s copy.—EbD. 
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single point over a consonent expresses the nasal nf following the 
vowel a inherent, or a consonant qualified by another vowel mark, 
two points express an aspirate following a vowel at the end of a 
word or syllable. 

In the Korinchi alphabet, there is no attempt at arrangement or 
classification. It begins witht and ends with r ; labials, palatals, na- 
sals and gutturals, being jumbled together in thorough disorder. 

The letters are formed by straight scratches, generally more ver- 
tical than those of the Batak, ‘but in some instances also horizontal. 
It differs wholly from the latter. Thus a horizontal stroke in the Batak 
is the representative of p. and in the Korinchi of t. Three strokes 
declining downwards in the Batak represent the vowel i, but in the 
Korinchi the compound character ns. On the whole the Korinchi 
alphabet must be pronounced a very rude one. 

We come next to the Rejany, the alphabet of Lemba and Pasum- 
mah on the western side of Sumatra. This consists of 23 substan- 
tive characters. Among these are included the aspirate and the yow- 
el a, with four which are apparently syllabic compounds. ‘The actual 
number of consonants, excluding the aspirate, is but 17, the palatal 
‘d and ‘t of the Javanese heing wanting. Looking at the alphabet, 
however, the number of written characters is found to ve 32, which 
arises from some of them being in duplicate and triplicate forms. 

The vowel a is, as usual, inherent in every consonant. This is ren- 
dered mute by an express orthographic mark as in Javanese, called 
mati or “death.” ‘The vowel marks are five in number viz., e., i. 
and u. with the dipthongs ai and au. The vowel o would seem not 
to belong to the language. 

In this alphabet, we have the first example of a classification of 
the consonants after the Hindu model. It begins, like the Dewana- 
gri, with the gutturals, accompanied by a corresponding nasal. The 
dentals and the palatals follow successively. Then comes the single 
sibilant ef the language, and the last class consists of the liquids n. 
l.w. andy. The last letter of the alphabet is the substantive vow- 
el a, 

Eight letters of the Rejang alpbabet, or at least some one form of 
them out of two or more, correspond with those of the Korinchi, 
so that it is certain, fdr the identity is generally complete, that the 
one nation must have borrowed from the other. Four and twenty 
of the Rejang substantive }etters will still remain distinct, quite suf- 
ficient to prove it a distinct, and most probably an original alphabet. 
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The Rejang letters are formed of uprtght scratches, or strokes, 
but not as in the Batak and Korinchi also of horizontal ones. As 
examples n is a rudely formed Roman M, and y is a double u W. 
Upon the whole the Rejang alphabet is more complete than either 
the Batak or Korinchi. 

The Lampung nation, which occupies that portion of the south 
western side of Sumatra which lies opposite to Java, divided from 
it only by the Straits of Sunda, has its own peculiar alphabet, which 
consists of 19 substantive letters, the vowel a and the aspirate being 
included among them. ‘The consonants correspond in power, é€x- 
actly with the Javanese, the palatals ‘d. and ‘t. excepted, which the 
Lampung does not contain. 

Every consonant includes, as in the other alphabets, the inherent 
vowel a. There is a peculiar character for rendering it mute, ana- 
Jogous in power, but not in form, to that of the Javanese. The 
vowel marks are 6 in number, namely for e. i. o. u. and the dip- 
thongs ai and au. 

Although the actual number of substantive characters expressing 
distinct sounds be but 19, the number presented in the scheme of 
the alphabet is no fewer than 44. This arises from several con- 
sonants having more than one representative, some two, some three 
and some even four. In examining this numerous list, two of them 
will be found common to the Korinchi and Rejang, and five com- 
mon to the Rejang. 

The Lampung, like the Rejang, has the Hindu classification, but 
it is not so correctly followed, the vowel a and the sibilant, are 
found out of place, and thrust in among the liquids. 

The Lampung letters have a good deal of that angular, linear and 
meagre form which I have described as characterizing the other Su- 
matran alphabets, but certainly much less. About one third of 
them are well rounded, formed by a single effort of the pen or style, 
exhibiting some of the superior skill displayed in the formation of the 
Javanese letters, but from which, however, they are very distinct. 

Two of the languages of Sumatra, the Achin ard Malay, have no 
native alphabet, but are written in the Arabic character with some 
indispensible supplemental letters. This has been owing to the 
conversion of those who speak them to the Mahomedan religion, 
which had its beginning in the commencement of the 13th century. 
When we see ruder nations in possession’of their peculiar alphabets, 
it is not likely that these more civilized ones should be without 
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them, but we certainly poSsess, at present no Clear or certain ves- 
tige of their having actually existed. 

On the opposing surfacés of an unhewn nodule of sand stone, where 
it had been split, there was in Singapore, a very rude but long in- 
scription in an unknown character. The only people whe are known 
to have occupied Singapore for any length of time are the Malays, 
who after emigrating from Sumatra settled here and made it the seat 
of their government for near a century, and this before their con- 
version to the Mahometan religion. It seems not improbable, then, 
that the inscription in question was in their native character, most 
likely in some antique form of it, asis the case with the monuments 
of Java, and of Birma in which the modern letters are never seen. 
It might indeed, be suspected that the inscription was the work of 
the Javanese who are known to have expelled the Malays, but the 
rudeness of the monument, so unlike every thing in Java, makes 
such a supposition very improbable. 

In his journey to Menangkabou Sir Stamford Raffles discovered 
three different inscriptions, the characters on which he considered 
to be identical with those of the majority of inscriptions in Java, 
that is, that they consisted of ancient Javanese writing. Ag Sir Stam- 
ford, however, was unacquainted either with the ancient or modern 
Javanese, and had, at the moment, no able assistance as he constant- 
Jy had in Java, his conclusion must be considered doubtful, and the 
writing may on further examination turn out to be the ancient wri- 
ting of the Malays, the people in the heart of whose country the 
inscriptions were found. 

After quitting Sumatra and Java proceeding eastward, the first 
example of a native alphabet we meet with occurs in Sumbawa, which 
is ascribed to the nation called Bimé. This character is no longer 
in use, but has been long obsolete, having been superceded by the 
current alphabet of Celebes. 

Sir Stamford Raffles work contains 9 good engraving of this old 
alphabet, but unfortunately without the vowel points, or any other 
explanation except the naked description of the letters. Including 
the vowel, a, and aspirate, it contains no fewer than 32 characters. 
Nine of these are aspirates of other consonants, one the palatal -d, 
known only besides to “the Javanese, and two repreaent the letters f 
and z which are unknown to any other native alphabet of the Ar- 
chipelago. Thus, as far a consonants are concerned it is far more 
copious than any of the other native systems, 
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‘The Bima alphabet does not possess the Hindu classification. 
Even the aspirated consonants are not generally placed in juxtapo- 
sition with the unaspirated. ‘The letterg seem boldly formed, and 
are not mere scratches like those of the Sumatran alphabets. As 
examples, the aspirated d, y, and the simple aspirate are represent- 
ed by characters which respectively much resemble a large g, k, and 
h in ordinary European hand-writing. 

Celebes appears to have produced two distinct alphabets, the one 
at present in use over the whole island, and which has extended to 
Bouton and Sumbawa, or wherever else indeed the Bugis nation has 
settled or colonized. 

The modern Bugis alphabet consists of 23 substantive characters. 
One of these is the vowel a, another the aspirate, and the third a 
compound letter. The palatal -d and ‘t of the Javanese are waut- 
ing, and it hag not the letter y, possessed by all the western alpha- 
bets. It is classed after the Hindu manner, into gutturals, labials, 
palatals, liquids, and a sibilant, each of the three first classes with 
its corresponding nasal. But each of these first classes has added 
to it after the nasal, a letter which appears to be an aspirate of the 
first letter in the order of each series. ‘Thus the consonants are 
made to amount to 20 in number. 

As usual, the final a is inherent in every consonant, and also in 
the aspirate. The vowel marks are 4, viz., for e. j. 0. and u. These 
are applied to the consonants and aspirate in the ordinary manner, 
and also to the letter a as in Javanese. ‘These is no sign of elision, 
for as a general rule, every word and syllable iu this language ought 
to terminate either in a vowel or the nasal a for which there is an 
orthographic mark. ‘There are, however, some exceptions to this 
rule. Consonants are made to follow other consonants without the 
intervention of a vowel, or to end words as aspirates, when they 
are not expressed in writing. Thus the word makunrai, a woman, 
is written makuri and the n is left to be understood, and linroh the 
forehead, is written liro, the n being understood, as well as the as- 
pirate, for which, except as a substantive letter, when it would have 
an inherent a, there is no character. All this shows that the Bugis 
alphabet is imperfect, and for fulness and precision not comparable 
to the Javanese. ? 

In form, the body of the Bugis characters consists, for the most 
part, of small segments of circles running horizontally, the letters 
being distinguished from each other, by small processes, by being 
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double or, single, by being, inverted or supine, or by one or more 
dots over them, It may safely be said that the Bugis letters bear 
no resemblance to those of Sumatra, of Java, or even to the obso- 
lete alphabet of Sumbawa. 

Sir Stamford Raffles has given an engraving of another alphabet 
of Celebes, said to be found in old manuscripts. It consists of 18 
characters, the vowel a being one, and tl:e rest consonants, not in- 
cluding the aspirate which is wanting, as well as the three aspirat- 
ed consonants df the current alphabet. It has the classification of 
the Dewanagri, and in point of form differs wholly, not only from 
the alphabet in use, but from every other of the Archipelago. 

The last alphabet of the Archipelago is the Phillippine, that of the 
Tagala nation of the great island of Lucgon or Luconia, the only one 
existing in the whole of this great group, but which seems, at one 
time, to have been used among all the civilized tribes of the neigh- 
bouring islands, having spread even to Magindanau and Sulus. The 
Philippine alphabet is more meagre than that of the western nations 
of the Archipelago, and consists of no more than 15 substantive let- 
ters, including the vowel a and the aspirates,—consequently of no 
more than 13 consonants. The letters c¢. j, f. and w, universal in 
the languages of the west, are wanting in it, not to say tnu palatals 
‘d and ‘t of the Javanese. 

The vowel characters are three, expressing, e. i. andoor u. The 
vowel a is inherent in every consonant, and the yowel marks have 
the same application to substantive letters, vowel a included, as in 
Javanese. ‘The form of the letters is rather buld, and more com- 
plex than that of Sumatran alphabets. ‘The consonant y is repre- 
sented by a character which resembles an Italic V. and m and p 
have the same torm, with a small distinctive process. It has adopt- 
ed, but more imperfectly than those of Celebes and Sumatra, the 
Hindu classification. 

We have then, in all throughout the Archipelago, no fewer than 
nine distinct alphabets, every one of which appears to be a separate 
and 8 native invention. But they are not only distinct from each 
other ; they differ equally from all foreign alphabets. 

Some, indeed, have fancied that the Malayan alphabets may have 
been borrowed from tlte Hindus, but there is assuredly no solid 
ground for such an hypothesis. Some improvements in details, there 
is no doubt, they did receive from this source, but on examination, 
they are not found to be essential. ‘The most striking of them is 
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the organic and rhythmical classifieation. But two of the alphabets 
of Sumatra, the obsolete rlphabet of Sumbawe, and the Javanese al- 
phabet have not adopted this arrangemerg. The last of these is the 
most remarkable instance, for it was the one of all the characters 
of the Archipelago most amenable to Hindu influence, as is suffi- 
ciently attested by the greater number of Sanskrit words in the lan- 
guage of Java, and by the existence in that island of numerous Hin- 
du monuments, including inscriptions in the Dewanagri, side by side 
with those in the ancient native writing. 

Some minor details many also have been borrowed from the Hin- 
dus, as the mark for eliding a vowel, the point over the consonants 
to express a nasal following a vowel and closing a syllable, the vi- 
sarga or mark of aspiration after a vowel, and, possibly, the mark 
for the vowel u. These, however, are by no means common to all 
the alphabets of the Archipelago. I do not consider the a inherent 
in every consonant to be taken from the Hindus, although it be 
common to their alphabets. It seems to be simply a rude and in- 
perfect manner of signifying all the vowels, before the discavery of 
marks for the vowels of less frequent occurrence, when it was aps 
propriated to the principal vowel, a. 

In fact, the main characteristic of the Malayan letters, their dif- 
fering among themselves, and then differing equally from all foreign 
letters, leads to the inevitable conclusion, that each alphabet was a 
separate and independent invention, made, in all likelihood, in the 
localities in which we at present find them. If this be the case, the 
kind of fertility of invention which the fact evinces is a curious con- 
trast to the utter absence of it in rude and early Europe, which ne- 
ver invented -an alphabet, although in substantial civilization, it is 
not to be imagined that the natives of Java and Sumatra two thou- 
sand years ago were superior to the energetic inhabitants of Germa- 
ny, Gaul and Briton. 

What causes conduced to this early invention of letters among 
Malayan nations, and at so many different and distant points, it is 
not very easy to say. It is certain that the discoveries must have been 
preceded by a very considerable advancement in civilization, such 
as would afford leisure to some class of men to attend to such things. 
That class was unquestionably a priesthood of some kind, and the 
first and earliest use of letters would assuredly be, not for the com- 
mon conveniencies of life, or even for its amusement, as in a more ad- 
vanced stage, but for the sheer purpose of conjuratiou or incantation. 
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The developement of a civilization in which the invention of let. 
, ters would spring up, would require that the natural circumstances 
of a country should be favourable. The territory must be suf- 
ficiently large, and sufficiently fertile and easy of cultivation, to pro- 
duce a population numerous enough for its own defence, and there- 
fore, to afford sufficient leisure to any class of its inhabitants. No 
respectable amount of civilization has ever risen, and no letters have 
ever been invented, in any country of the Archipelago destitute of 
these advantages. 

The nine alphabets of the Archipelago are the prodcce of five 
large islands only, out of the innumerable ones which compose it. 
The most fertile and eivilized island, Java, has produced the most 
perfect alphabet, and that which has acquired the widest diffusion. 
The entire great group of the Philippines has produced, and that in 
its greatest and most fertile island only, a single alphabet ; even this 
one is less perfect than the alphabets of the western nations, in pro- 
portion as the Phillippine islanders, when first seen by Europeans, 
were in a lower state of civilization than the nations of the west of 
the Archipelago. 

The Malayan Peninsula and Borneo, extensive as thev are, haye 
never given rise to an indigenous civilization, sufficient to raise their 
inhabitants beyond the condition of small and miserable communi- 
ties, and hence no indigenous alphabet can be traced to them. 
Their more civilized inhabitants are invariably stranger emigrants. 
This must be owing to the absence of a certain kind of fertility in 
the land available to the rude and feeble efforts of a native industry, 
such as elsewhere gave rise to a concentrated population, to leisure 
and to letters. ‘ 

No kind of native writing can be traced to the Spice Islands 
which, notwithstanding their rich native productions, are incapable 
of yielding corn, iron, or cattle, the rough staples of early civiliza- 
tion, and without the presence of which, letters have never been in- 
vented or existed. In the great island of New Guinea, with its say- 
age negro population, and with the same deficiencies, the presence 
of any kind of writing is not reasonably to be looked for. 

No trace of a written character has been found in the wide ex- 
tent of the Islands of thé Pacific. Most of them are, probably, too 
small to have furnished a population, at once sufficiently numerous 
and concentrated, to generate the amount of civilization requisite 
for the purpose. In the great islands of New Zealand, with their 
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comparatively energetic race of inMabitants, the discovery of letters 
would, most probably, have been made, as among some rude nations 
of Sumatra, had the civilization necessayy not been precluded by 
the absence, as in the smaller islands, of the larger animals for la- 
bour, and of all the cereal grasses for food. 

The facility with which materials to write on are obtained in the 
countries occupied by the Malayan nations has, probably, contri- 
buted something towards the early discovery of the art of writing. 
The want of them, on the contrary, is known to have proved a great 
obstacle to the progress of letters, and probably was to their inven- 
tion in temperate regions. The absence of a good material in an- 
cient Europe hindered the invention of printing, and its presence 
in China, no doubt contributed largely to its early discovery in that 
country. 

The Indian islanders write on palm leaves, which have received 
no other preparation than that of being dried, and cut in slips,—on 
the inner bark of trees, a little polished only by rubbing,—on slips 
of the bamboo cane, simply freed from its epidermis, and on stone, 
metal, and finally on paper. 

The palm leaf employed is that of the lontar, or borassus flabelli- 
formis. The Malay word is most likely a corruption of two words, 
ron, a leaf in Javanese, and tal, the proper name of this palm in San- 
skrit. This seems corroborated by the Javanese name, which is 
written rontal. From the use of this word, it might, at first sight, 
be imagined that the practice of writing on palm leaves was derived 
from the Hindus. But it happens that this word, with many others 
wholly or partly Sanskrit, belongs to the ceremonial and factitious 
dialect of the Javanese language, a genuine native name kropyak, 
existing for it, in the ordinary one, so that no safe conclusion can 
be drawn from this etymology. 

The instrument for writing with on the palm leaf, bark, and the 
bamboo is an iron style, and their writing is, in fact, 0 rude engrav- 
ing, which is rendered legible by rubbing powdered charcoal over the 
surface which falls into the grooves, and is swept off the smooth sur- 
face. 

The Javanese alone understand the manufacture of a kind of pa- 
per. This is evidently a native art, and not borrowed from strang- 
ers, as is plain from the material, the process, and the name, The 
plant, in the Javanese language, is calted gluga, Brouponotia pa- 
pyrifera, and the articie itself d&luwan changed into dalaniah for 
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the polite language. The process is not the ingenious one of Chi- 
na, India, Persia and Europe, but greatly resembles that of making 
the Egyptian papyrus, and still more closely the preparation of the 
South-Sea cloth, the raw material being, indeed, exactly the same. 
The true bark, cut in slips, is long macerated and beaten, and after 
being thus treated, slips of it are joined to each other over a smooth 
surface, and defects made good by patching. The fabrick thus ob- 
tained is of a brownish grey colour, unequal in its texture, rigid, 
but strong. 

With the exception of the Javanese, it does not seem that the na- 
tives of the Archipelago ever wrote with ink, before they were in- 
structed by the Arabs, no doubt from the absence of paper. The 
Javanese have a native name for “ pen” and “ink,” sua and manhsi, 
but with the other nations, the only ones are Arabic,—kildm and 
dawat, often indeed greatly disfigured, as in the example of the Bu- 
gis who convert them into kalah and dawak. The pen generally 
used is not reed as on the continent of Asia or a quill as in Europe, 
but a stub obtained from the Aren palm, Saguerus saccharifera. 

Even paper is generally known to the Indian islanders by the 
Arabian name of kartas, so that it is probable that a true paper was 
imported long before the arrival of Europeans, although che natives 
were never taught the art of preparing it. At present European 
paper is in general use by all the more civilized nations, to the ex- 
clusion of Asiatic. 
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REPORT ON THE ISLAND OF BANKA. 
By Troomas Horsrienp, Esq. M.D. 
MINERALOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 
(Continued from p. 725.) 


In the geographical description of Banka the extent and form of 
the western division has already been pointed out: it comprises, be- 
sides the western extremity, a large portion of the body of the is- 
land stretching to its eastern shore. My tour across the island was 
through these parts. Between Kutto-waringin and Belo an exten- 
sive tract intervenes which is desert and almost inaccessible. Except 
the northern parts of the district of ‘Tampeling which extend to- 
wards the hill Pandan, the country is alluvial and only pervaded by 
several ranges of rocks, probably of the secondary kind, which are 
noticed near 'Tampelang, and at the points Tada and Sukal it trans. 
mits the rivers of Dshering and Sukal; the former is one of the 
largest of the Island. 

The mountain Ménumbing which with its two appendages gives 
a base to the western peninsula, is the most considerable of these 
parts. 

Its declivities in the south extend towards the shore, either ter- 
minating abruptly or leaving a narrow plain near the confines of the 
sea, It agrees, upon the whole, in its form with the other moun- 
tains of Banka, but resembles particularly the Péri-péri and Pe- 
nyabung of the northern parts and the Permissing and Paéding of 
the great south-east-division. 

This mountain is a long extended spine or ridge gradually rising 
to a blunt summit, whose highest point is elevated 967 feet above 
the level of the ocean, according to a trigonometrical operation of 
Lieut. Hanson. Its direction is almost strictly from west to east ; 
this shows itself in the direction of the western peninsula. The 
Manumbing consists of a central, more elevated portion, and ofa 
western and eastern appendage ; the former is called by the natives 
Duldng pitsha, the latter Gunong Kukus. ° 

The Duldng-Pitsha from its junction with the large mountain 
extends about one mile with a nearly regular horizontal spine to the 
West ; it then divides into several rounded peaks more elevated than 
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the rest, and finally runs off to the extremity of the island, forming the 
different points and promontories which have been noted on the map. 
In the east several low rounded hills intervene between the Ménum- 
bing and the Kukus, which from its pyramidal form has probably 
obtained this name by the natives, as it resembles the pointed basket 
commonly used in boiling rice. From the central mountain and from 
appendages low ranges descend in every direction : the constitution 
ot those which I examined in the environs of Minto will be des- 
cribed after some remarks on the large mountain. The foot of the 
hill Kukus stretches eastward to unite with the long range of low 
hills which pervades the central parts of the Island. 

After remarking the constitution of many of the less considerable 
hills of the island, in the vicinity of the mines, I was anxious, on 
my return to Minto, to examine the Ménimbing, whose promonto- 
ries I had already observed near the mines of Rangam, as well as 
different ranges of rocks which descend from its declivities to the 
sea. In ascending this mountain the notives follow two different 
ruads ; one takes a direction through the settlement of Dér4t-lamé, 
and leads towards the Dulang-pitsh4; the other strikes off to the 
eastward and approaches the hill Kukus,—I followed the latter. 
Beyond the new establishment at Minto the ascent is very gradual ; 
about 2 miles from the shore I observed granite rocks on the sur. 
face: they are first dispersed singly ; but their number increases on 
approaching the mountain. I noticed several of very large size and 
regular tabular sides, rising perpendicularly above 30 feet: many 
are Jow and rounded on the surface. In the component parts they 
resemble the granite found in other parts of the Island ; the felspar 
enters in very large proportion and the mica is very sparingly dis- 
tributed. Some masses contain large quantities of schorl in small 
lamine or crystals collected together in irregular groups. 

The road leads to the junction of the large mountain with its 
eastern appendage: I observed the gunong Kukus and the rounded 
hill above mentioned in various spots covered with large separate 
rocks. In the river Sungie Péit, which rises from the acclivities of 
the mountain, I observed a number of siliceous fragments; these 
were portions of decomposed granite rocks, and resembled the gsili- 
ceous stones usually foutd at the aqueducts of the mines. Many of 
the granite rocks of this tract are very loose in their texture, and 
component parts readily separate on the application of a small 
force. Beyond the river Sungie Péit the ascent becomes more con- 
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siderable, and the road follows an excayation formed by the descend-~ 
ing current, the sides of which consist of granite rocks. 

The highest point to which any path gan be traced is the connec- 
tion of the large hill with its appendage : through this the inhabi- 
tants of Minto occasionally descend to the settlement at Kadur on 
the sorth side of the hill. Those natives who visit the Manumbing 
for collecting rattans and various economical and medicinal plants 
which it produces, are obliged to enter the wilds at random. 

I ascended a small distance in a western direction towards the 
summit: this part of the mountain is composed entirely of granite, 
the rocks are mostly large and precipitous, but in the intermediate 
spaces deep vegetable mould has accumulated and the greatest part 
is covered with profuse vegetation. ‘The only peculiarity, which I 
noticed in these rocks is an abundance of schorl collected in groups 
and often shewing itself on the surface. It appeared in slender, 
very long, needle-shaped crystals: detached fragments are some- 
times found ; several of these had been carried to Minto by the na- 
tives, where they were, on account of their colour and resemblance, 
produced to me as petrified coal. 

Many absurd notions are entertained by the natives as to this 
mountain : the stories of persons who have accidentally been bewil- 
dered near the summit have caused a general dread to approach it, 
I remarked that the persons who accompanied me were unwilling 
to proceed beyond a small distance from the usual path. 

Between the elevated parts of the Manumbing and its appendages 
which are exclusively primitive, and the lower ridges which bound 
the sea, a tract intervenes which is stratified and has the same con- 
stitution as the mining districts in other parts of the island. ‘This 
tract surrounds the whole mountain as a belt of unequal breadth : 
commencing in the east, at the extremity of the hill Mukus, it con- 
tains the mines of Belo, which at their first opening and for many 
successive years furnished a very large supply of metal, these are 
at present exhausted and the miners have removed to the strata on 
the north side of the mountain: proceeding westward, fullow the 
mines of R&ngém and next those of Sungie Teluk Robiya, Sungie 
Babi and Sungie Deyng near the settlement at Minto. ‘The tract 
now winds round the western extremity of the hill Dulang-pitsha 
and, inclosing the environs of Mendshelang, Reéng Beat and And- 
shel, takes an eastern direction and follows the confines of the moun- 
tain in the north to its termination. ‘Ihis part contains the mines 
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of Kadur, Pait-dulang and Mengrgelam and probably stretches in a 
northern direction to the mines of the district of Palangas. 

This stratified tract is bgunded by a range of hills which is alluvi- 
al in the south. I traced it from Belo to the extreme western point : 
I remarked however that the beds of Tin-ore extend at several 
points into the ocean, and that the primitive rocks pierce the alluvi- 
al hills in different places, so as to demonstrate very clearly their 
conjunction with the veins of Red-Iron-stone Breccia &c. 

After these general reflexions I proceed to detail my observations 
on the southern ridges of the M4énumbing. 

The village of Belo is situated at the western extremity of the 
low alluvial district which extends along the southern coast towards 
Kutto-w4ringin, and is bounded in the north by that range of secon- 
dary hills which is laid down on the Map: various veins of seconda- 
ry rocks of Red-Iron-stone or sand stone &c., pass through it, to- 
wards the most prominent points as Tanjong Punie, Tanjong Tédé, 
the island Sembubuang &c. (I formed this opinion from the colour 
and appearance of these rocks in passing near the shore in a_ boat, 
as circumstances at the time did not permit me to make an exami- 
nation.) ; 

In the vicinity of Belo I fovnd numerous large blocks uf Breccia, 
which were brought hither from the neighbouring rocks: these gave 
a striking indication of the peculiarity which this part of the island 
affords, in a greater proportion of Jron which enters their cumposi- 
tion. Their fracture exposes nodules of brown ochre comprised in 
a compict substance consisting of fragments of silex and Red-Iron- 
stone. 

The banks of the river of Belo are lined with a beautiful white 
sand which is also observed along the shore from here to the west- 
ern extremity, and is truly characteristic of the composition of the 
solid parts or the substances which form the basis of Banké. 

Between Belo and Penjélin Belo (the next rivulet pursuing the 
coast to the westward) a considerable plain is left at the foot of the 
lowest ridge or of the lowest gradation of the successive acclivities 
of the large mountain. It is covered with black mould and with 
sand accumulated by the rivulets from the neighbouring hills: vege- 
getation here is very luxuriant. At Penjalin Belo the hills descend 
to the sea side, they are also covered with a deep vegetable mould, 
which being removed one meets a yellow sand. In several points 
where the extremity of the hill is occasionally exposed to the action 
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of the ocean at hightide deep and extensive layers of prre cluy appear 
in view: they are mostly of a white colour elegantly variegated with 
red, resembling those above mentioned found at the river of Kém- 
p&k and in many other parts of the island. Some portioius of the 
general mass are less pure and contain an admixture of minute sil{. 
ceous particles. Loose fragments of Breccia are likewise strewed 
along the shore, but these appear to have been removed out of their 
natural situation. The usual road between the village of Penjalin 
Belo and R&rgém passes obliquely over the alluvial range about half 
a mile from the shore: the substances which appear on the surface 
are amygdaloids in fixed veins, from which numerous fragments have 
been detached and strewed in all directions onthe road. ‘Their na- 
ture is highly diversified. Some are compact, and consist chiefly of 
the substance of the Red-Iron-stone, containing minute particles of 
quartz ; in others the particles are large and loosely connected by 
an ochreous cement. 

After a gradual declivity the road enters the stratified district 
which contains the mines of Rangam. These belong to the kind 
called Kolong or large mines. The stratification of the pit on which 
the workmen had lately been employed was similar to that of the 
mines in the northern district. It consisted of alternate layers of 
sand differently coloured by the intervening clay. The black sub- 
stance or clay which almost universally exists in masses in the stra- 
tified districts was very abundant, and the constitution of the stra- 
tum containing the ore, was explained by the substances remaining 
at the aqueducts. I noticed and collected the following : 

1. Imperfect granite (granitello of Saussure) consisting exclusive- 
ly of quartz and schor]: the latter collected in fascicule made up of 
many needle shaped crystals: the stone is generally of a loose tex- 
ture and in a state of incipient decomposition. 

2. The same substance containing felspar which is decomposed 
and appears on the fracture as white clay. 

3. Perfect granite in a state of decomposition: resembling a 
clayey mass in which quartz and mica are imbedded. 

4, Irregular masses of pure quartz. 

5. Pure quartz crystallized. 

6. Variegated mixture of quartz and felapar resembling the same 
substance found at the aqueducts of the mines of the northern divi- 
sion. ‘ 


7. Felspar in small masses rounded by attrition. 
® ° 
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8. Masses of apparently pure felspar of a white or reddish co- 
lour appearing spongy from the progress of decomposition. 

2. Sandstone, compact, intersected by veins of a white siliceous 
substance. 

The pit which has last been worked is situated near the village 
of Rangém: a river of the same name rises from the eastern append- 
age of the Manumbing and discharges itself into the sea about one 
fourth of a mile west of the village. Between this and the next ri- 
ver, Sungie Péit, a vein of granite rocks descends from the Gunong 
Kukus to the south and forms the point called Tanjong Pahit. In 
my excursions, I crossed the termination of one of the rocks near 
the sea. The granite cons\sted here chiefly of quartz and felspar é 
the latter had acquired a yellow colour from its long exposure to 
sea water: mica and schorl were irregularly dispersed through the 
other substances. 

In the same tract (between the rivers of Rangam and Pair) I 
discovered near the declivities of one of the hills an extensive vein 
of a rock of a peculiar kind. It must be considered as an aggre- 
gate rock and resembles in a small degree the siliceous rocks of 
Kampék and the pile of rocks near Lémpur, but it ir ,essentially 
different from both. 

The basis of the stone, as it shews itself on the fracture, consists 
of a substance of a blueish colour approaching the nature of Horn- 
blende or Basalt; this is crossed or intersected by white veins of 
substances of two different kinds. The substance of one is semi- 
transparent, crystallised and evidently of the nature of pure quartz, 
that of the other is of a somewhat dull or pearly white and resem- 
bles felspar. The breadth of the veins is very variable, increasing 
and decreasing during their course, from less than one-fourth of a 
line to more than half an inch in thickness: their distribution 
through the blueish mass is also highly irregular, and strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of the intersecting veins of the rocks above men- 
tioned, in no instance circumscribing figures of which the form can 
be regularly defined. 

This vein consists of a number of separate rocks projecting about 
3 or 4 feet beyond the surface and covering a space of nearly 100° 
yards in circumference.” Their external form is as irregular as 
their internal structure. The surface is marked with numerous deep 
excavations, the substance of the white intersecting lines has remained 
while the blueish mass which compeses the stone has been dissolved, 
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it is therefore covered with cellulosities®. The colour in general is 
white ; some portions are enclosed by a coating of regularly formed 
transparent rock crystals, while others dre variegated with lines and 
spots of adull milky white, in many places the surface is reticu- 
lated. 

In the component parts of this rock we meet again the substances 
most abounding in the primitive portions of the island: the white 
intersecting lines exhibit quartz and felspar, and the blueish sub- 
stance forming the body of the stone is also of a siliceous nature. 

On the further course to the westward, several hundred yards 
from this rock, an extensive vein of sand-stone stretches across the 
low plain ; it is of a white colour and close grain. Numerous large 
fragments of siliceous stone, resembling those found at the aqueducts, 
were collected in one place near a rivulet ; but none of the persons 
who accompanied me was able to inform me with certainty whether 
or not a mine had been formerly worked ou this spot. In the ri- 
ver of Sungie Pait as well as in the other rivulets which pass through 
the plain on the foot of the alluvial ridges, the loose fragments are 
mostly of a siliceous nature and derived from the decomposed pri- 
mitive rocks of the Maénumbing and its appendages. 

Between the river Sungie Pait and Sungie Baru the road passes 
near the shore at the foot of the alluvial ridge, which is very steep 
and being completely covered by vegetation and concealed by a thick 
vegetable mould, afforded no opportunities for observations. 

On wy first route from Penjilin-Belo to Minto, my attention 
was attracted at this village by a peculiar kind of Breccias greatly 
different in their general aspect from all that I had hitherto observ- 
ed: I had no opportunity at this time of comparing them with 
others: after my return to Minto I devoted some time to their ex- 
amination, ‘The space which these Breccias occupy, is, as far as I 
could determine, confined between the rivers of Sungie-Baru and 
Teluk Robey, but on account of their tabular form they are carried 
in all directions through the neighbourhood for various domestic 
purposes, for building, tombstones &c. In the tract just mention- 
ed, they are found, both in fixed situations on the sides of the al- 
luvial ridge, and in detached magses in the dow plain, to the boun- 
dary of the ocean. At the extremity of one of the smaller ridges 
terminating abruptly near the shore, they cover an extensive sur- 
face ; I here took the opportunity to examine their f:rm and com- 
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Most of the fragments here have, upon the whole, a plain or ta- 
bular form which is more or less regular ; some have an even gur- 
face, determinate thickness ‘and regular sides, resembling in some 
degree slabs or planes prepared by art; others are curved or con- 
choidal. Among these are dispersed huge irregular masses or 
blocks from the thickness of a few inches to that of several feet. 
Their diversity of form and colour scarcely admits of a definite des- 
cription, and the detached masses and planes afford here a spectacle 
approaching to the grotesque or whimsical. The fragments resem- 
ble in some degree the rude Breccias of Tsheng4l, above described, 
but they are both more numerous in one spot and more regular, 
besides, being washed by the sea at high water, the varieties of co- 
Jour always appear distinctly on the surface. A lively brown forms 
the basis, which is spotted with white, yellow and grey, of different 
shades. 

The uniting medium or cement of those Breccias is ferruginous, 
with varying proportions of admixture of clay and silex; it is a mo- 
dification of the Iron-ore which forms so large a part of the basis 
of Bank, and which in the previous descriptions has been called 
Red-lron-stone. It is mostly of a dark brown colon.’ compact, 
and even where apparently most pure or unmixed, enclosing nu- 
merous particles of a minute siliceous sand. Some fragments con- 
sist entirely of this combination, while in others it forms the cement 
uniting those substances, which are also found detached in the allu- 
vial ranges of the neighbourhood. 

The most common substances which enter into the composition of 
these Breccias are 

Ist. Sand-stone of different degrees of minuteness of grain, and 
highly diversified in colour and compactness. 

Qnd. Portions of the siliceous rock ahove described viz. No. 152 
of the descriptive catalogue. 

3rd. Iron-stone, red, brown and black in almost every form in 
which they occur on the Island. 

4th. Nodules of clay, often consisting of layers of alternating 
colours. 

5th. Fragments ofqure quartz. 

6th. Nodules of clay and sand united in different degrees of 
compactness, often resembling in their fracture the masses of these 
substances found at the mines. 

7th. In one instance only | found a fragment of granite, it was 
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detached from the mass of Breccias ang united to a portion of sand- 
stone. 

The separate fragments which weye united by the cement 
were all rounded at the edges and shewed distinctly the marks 
of attrition: the large planes, slabs or masses which covered the 
surface above mentioned were very durable, and appeared greatly 
insensible to the usual causes producing a decomposition of the rocks 
on this Island. Ina few cases only the cement was loose and och- 
reous. I examined one point at the extremity of the hill which 
consisted of a layer of the detached fragments entering into the com- 
position of these Breccias, bedded in pure clay ; many had been sepa- 
rated by the occasional action of the sea, and were strewed over the 
plain. 

The space occupied by the» » cks extends from Sungie Baru to- 
wards Teluk Robiya, but I have not been able at all points to trace its 
conjunction with the other mineral substances of the neighbourhod. 
Near the village Sungie Bara I observed it in continued fixed veins 
of rocks projecting from the surface. One of these veins in par- 
ticular attracted my notice; it extended from the declivity of 
the hill towards the ocean, in an inclining position and forming with 
the horizon an angle of about 35 degrees. It consisted of a regu- 
lar equal stratum of the substance which forms the uniting medium 
of these Breccias, the fracture was very compact, of a dark brown 
colour, exhibiting very minute specks of silex: the surface was re- 
gularly tabular and smooth for a length of more than 12 feet; to 
the inferior portion was united another regular layer less compact, 
of a brick red colour, made up of particles of sand and ochre. 

At the extremity of this alluvial hill, 1 remarked an extensive lay- 
er of large rounded fragments of sandstone and of nodules of clay, 
presenting different colours on the fracture. I notice this at pre- 
sent as I had previously observed in a section of a hill at Fort Nu- 
gent the same substances alternating with beds of the common * of 
the island. 

In the same tract of coast, comprised between the rivers of Sun- 
gie-Baru and Teluk Robiy4, in conjunction with the Poudingues 
just described, we meet the commencement of a most extensive de- 
posit of Iron-ore. It is my object at present to describe some 
of its forms and modifications, and to point out those substances 
which intersect or alternate with it, following the coast towards the 

* Sic Orig. 
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western extremity of the isiznd. “The abundance of Iron in the 
uniting medium of the Poudingues of Sungie Baru has already been 
mentioned ; those I met on my further track afford still stronger in- 
dications of this abundance. The Iron-ore here is the basis, and 
the particles of the Poudingue adhere to it only in small proportion. 
The veins and beds of these and of the Iron-ores intersect and are 
imposed upon each other in many points, in the space between the 
two rivers and a considerable distance westward of Teluk Robiyé. 
The commencement of this depository of Iron-ore is an extensive 
stratum in conjunction with the district of Poudingues, in the west ; 
it composed a length of several hundred yards of the extremity of 
the hill which is washed by the ocean at high tide : it varies in height 
from 20 to 30 feet and is only very superficially covered with soil. 
The ore appears in the stratum in several different forms, but chief- 
ly in lamine and nodules. In many portions the lamine are com- 
pact and disposed horizontally or slightly undulating, in others they 
are arranged obliquely diverging, and leave intermediate spaces 
which are filled by an earthy substance. The colour is black, of va- 
rying shades inclining to grey or blueish, and the surface is macu- 
lated with yellow ochreous spots. ‘The thickness of the ~gparate la- 
minze varies from several lines to several inches: it often shows it- 
self in uniform masses: the fracture is semi-metallic and portions 
of the laminz are often covered with minute crystals. 

From the lower termination of this stratum the ore extends near- 
ly half a mile towards the shore, stretching at the same time several 
hundred yards east and west. The surface here, which has gene- 
rally the same black or blueish colour, exposes principally nodules, 
some of which are of immense size. They appear externally as if 
composed of concentric layers, but on removing them from their 
fixed situation they separate into irregular masses. ‘The fracture is 
more compact and the colour more uniformly of a semi-metallic 
lustre than in the laminz of the large layer above. 

These ores belong to the species of Black-Iron-stone, but many 
of the portions approath the nature of the argillaceous or Bog-Iron- 
ore. The disposition to form regular nodules (which will be exem- 
plified in the sovthern ea on this depository) is evident in 
many of the fragments of the lower plain, and some of the superior 
layer must he considered as Bog-Iron-ore. Not far fiom the west- 
ern extremity of these strata’large rocks of Red-Iron-stone are dis- 
persed on the surface, many of which appear as brown ochre more 
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or less pure ; to some of these masses, Poudingue or sand-stone are 
agglutinated. After an interruption of several hundred yards the 
* continuation of the lower stratum appears again before and a little 
westward of the mouth of the river Teluk-Robiyé. A plain more ex- 
tensive than the one last mentioned is here covered with Black-Iron- 
stone, masses of a great gariety of configuration are spread over it: 
the external colour is dark brown or black ofa blueish or steel-grey 
hue. Their form is highly irregular, tuberous or rudely botryoidal, 
many of the portions are excavated, resembling broken vessels or af- 
fording various grotesque figures and representations. In one in- 
stance a large mass resembling the trunk of a tree is covered with 
it: the fracture of several fragments which J separated indicates a 
vegetable substance, some portions are excavated or tubular. The 
*Black-Iron-stone, here, is rarely pure, it is in most instances uuited 
to the masses of Poudingue in the neighbourhood. The fracture is 
compact or striped with bands of different colours, it is mostly va- 
riegated with quartz, and nodules of ochre often appear on it. 

With this Black-Iron-stone, pyrites is plentifully mixed: it ap- 
pears in the form of nodules on or below the surface ; these are {n 
general, globular, compressed or reniform ; many are often united to- 
gether and form botryoidal masses. They frequently adhere by in- 
tervening particles of quartz. The fracture represents a dark, steel. 
grey ground, spangled with numerous minute metallic particles. On 
being preserved some time most of the nodules decompose sponta- 
neously like other pyrites; they burst in many places, an efflores- 
cence of slender delicate crystals protrudes, and finally the whole 
mass crumbles to pieces. 

Many of the masses which I examined to the west of the discharge 
of the river of Teluk Robiyd exemplify the manner in which the 
Black-Iron-stone passes into Poudingues. It appears as a cement 
uniting the various substances above mentioned but particularly par- 
ticles of quartz. Some of the Poudingues consist of regularly alter- 
nating, dark coloured, striz of various shades; the sand-stone and 
ochre are observed in large proportion. 

This compound district of Iron-ores and Poudingues is here in- 
tersected by a branch of the stratum of Tin-ore following the course 
of the Teluk RobiyS. Quantities of ore*have been carried down 
the river by the current, and being mixed with the sand along the 
shore have been collected by the natiyes. ‘The termination of this 
stratum is indicated by the substances usually found at the mines, 
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At the eastern side of the Yiver \ collected on the beach, and from 
the layer of sand and clay which terminates the stratum, the follow- 
ing specimens : ° ° 


1. Granite containing fasciculae of schorl, resembling the rocks 
of the mountain Ménumbing. . 

2. Granite in a state of separation of ft particles similar to that 
at the mines of Raéngém. 

3. A nodule consisting of small crystals of quartz united to a 
fragment of Red-Iron-stone. 

4. Fragments of sand stone of various kinds. 

5. Granite with the fragments of felspar in a state of decompo- 
sition appearing as a white powder on the fracture. 


The western side of the river is likewise bounded by 1 deep layer ® 
of clay and sand, resembling those usually found at the mines and 
containing masses of Poudingue (different from the dark coloured 
ferruginous Poudingues of the neighbourhood ) and small fragments 
of granite and quartz. 

The tract bounding the course of this river to its rise from the 
Ménumbing has been very productive in Tin, and a large establish- 
ment of Chinese existed here formerly who have in a gread degree 
exhausted the strata of ore. 

Between the plain of Black-Iron-stone near the river Teluk-Ru- 
biy4 and the discharge of the river Minto-tawar, I found, at the bor- 
ders of the sea, no traces of the large depository of Iron ore, but it 
appears again on Minto hill. On the highest part of the alluvial 
ridge above the central part of the town of Minto and near the banks 
of the river, an establishment has lately been formed, on behalf of 
government, consisting of accommodations for the Resident and offi- 
cers of the Garrison, barracks for the troops, and other publie build- 
ings. In the environs of this establishment, 1 concluded my miner- 
- alogical remarks on the Island. I shall mention, in the first place, the 
indications of the large depository of ore. The most common form in 
which it appeared was as Red-Iron-stone, but in many cases it partook 
more of the nature of Bog-Iron-ore, or it passed into the Argillaceous 
ore or into the Black-Iron-stone. These varieties occured in extensive 
veins or continued series qf rocks projecting beyond the surface or 
slightly covered with soil and sand. ‘Their constitution will appear 
in some measure from the specimens here collected, viz. 


1, Black-Iron-stome, the fracture uncommonly dark, many por- 
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tions of a semi-metallic lustre, the surgvce covered with small tu- 
bercles. very ponderous. 

2. Bog-Iron-ore, the fracture exhibiting laminz of irregular 
disposition, the interstices filled with ochreous earth. 

3. Red-Iron-stone of a prismatic or rhomboidal form. I col- 
lected various specimens here which are completely regular; some 
fragments are trapezoidal. | 

4. Red-Iron-stone, the form approaching to stalactitic. 

5. Red-Iron-stone, the fracture regularly striped with alternate 
bands disposed horizontally or circularly in concentric layers. 

6. Red-Iron-stone, the fracture cellular, the cavities filled with 
substances of different colours. 

7. Red-Iron-stone, approaching the nature of Bog-Tron-ore. 

8. Compact Red-Iron-stone similar to the cement of the Pou- 
dingues of Sungie Baru, the fracture dark coloured and shewing 
minute particles of quartz. 

The establishment, above mentioned, is situated near the south. 
ern boundary of the stratified district surrounding the mountain M4- 
numbing. Numerous remains of Tin-mines are found in the vicinity : 
these exhibit the usual appearances of deserted mines, a naked sur- 
face or an incipient vegetation. Extensive aqueducts are also re- 
maining ; the supply of water was obtained from the numerous ri- 
vulets flowing from the mountain Manumbing or from the branches 
of the rivers Teluk Roibyd and Minto-Tawadr. These remains ex- 
tend towards the acclivities of the Manumbing. Beyond the district 
in which the separate granite rocks project from the surface with 
the siliceous substances usually found at the mines, I collected 
rounded fragments of Red-Iron-stone. The strata here, particu- 
larly to the east-ward have been very rich in ore of Tin, and very 
large quantities of that metal were formerly prepared in the district 
of Minto ; in the aceount of the mines, I shall mention those situn- 
tions in which, according to the account of the natives, some ore is 
still remaining. 

Many of the former mines were situated on the banks of the ri« 
ver Minto-Tawé4r, and the fragments carried down the stream and 
collected during the dry season, in the bed of the river, will explain 
in some degree, the constitution of the strata in which they were 
worked. I shall mention them in the order of the abundance in 
which they were found. 

J]. Red-Iron-stone in fragments tabular or ya-iously excavated 
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on the surface, often approsehing ¢o botryoidal and in all instances 
bearing strong marks of attrition. It exhibits many excavations 
and cellulosities which, appearing on the surface, occasion the irre- 
gular form, but the fracture of the interstices is uniformly coloured 
and compact. ‘The surface sometimes indicates a mixture of red 
and black Iron-stone. 

2. Fragments of sand-stone of different coluurs and consistence. 

3. Fragments of quartz and felspar united to masses of various 
admixture from decomposed granite. 

4, Small fragments of granite. 

5. Small fragments of Black-Iron-stone. 

The last point of the large depository of Iron which I examined 
was on the summit of the alluvial ridge to the north of Minto, above 
the western extremity of the village : on the track hither from the 
settlement, along the elevated parts of the ridge, I passed over se- 
veral veins of Red-Iron-stone and Poudingues which will be men- 
tioned in the enumeration of substances found on the ridge. 

The depository consists here of an immense bed or accumulation 
of Argillaceous Iron ore, appearing uniformly of that species which 
is called Nodular Iron-stone, Aetitis, Eagle-stone or Geod gs. That 
portion of the surface which was exposed to view, and which I ex- 
amined, was about 50 yards square and completely covered with 
Geodes. A ditch had been cut along one of the sides to the depth 
of 10 feet, extending exclusively through the same bed. The spot 
had been intended for a fort many years ago by the Sultans of Plem- 
bang, and was distinguished by the name of Benting Saribu. It 
had lately served for the dwelling of the noted exile Radin Japhar, 
who had more completely cleared it and opened the ditch; it ex- 
tended furthest in a direction north and south, and, where I exa- 
mined it, penetrated exclusively through this accumulation or bed 
of Geodes, whose extent is probably mach greater than the exposed 
surface, but which it was not in my power to trace in its full extent. 

The separate nodules are imposed upon each other with a small 
quantity of intervening earth. Their size is various, from a diame- 
ter of nearly three inches to that of less than one inch. They have 
uniformly a disposition to a polyhedrous figure ; in many cases several 
of the sides are completelg regular and defined. The surface is 
smooth, inclining to glossy or marked with pits and excavations. 
Some of the nodules are almost completely regular. I have one 
specimen in which the two shorter sides forming a trapezium are re- 
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gularty truncated and tabular, the tinglefare defined, and the corres- 
ponding sides from each angle are completely parallel. If broken 
they exhibit an extensive cavity ; the sidés consist of several concen- 
tric layers of different colours: the interior is vitrious, glossy and 
covered with a grey powder, the surface of this is very uneven and 
often exhibits broken vesicles. ‘They produce, in most cases, the 
same rattling noise which is common in the Geodes of other coun- 
tries. Some are entirely compact : they have the same form as the 
others, but when broken exhibit a united mass consisting of stripes 
of different shades of brown and black. 

I had no opportunity to follow the depository to its termination 
in the west : but the examination from Sungie Biru to the western 
extremity of the town of Minto, an extent of nearly 4 miles, was sa- 
tisfactory and intructive. In the north it is in conjunction at many 
points with the large stratified belt which surrounds the mountain 
Manumbing. The constitution of the Poudingues frequently has 
the greatest resemblance to that kind of Breccia called by the Ger- 
man mifers rothe todte liegende, which will most distinctly be pointed 
out in another place. 

It remains for me to add a few remarks on the other substances 
which I observed between Sungie Baru and Benting Sdrebu, several 
of which occupy the space intermediate between the large Deposito- 
ry of Tron and the Poudingues. Many of the observations hitherto 
detailed were made in the vicinity of the shore, where the action of 
the ocean has exposed the different substances and afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for observation. ‘The sides of the hills extend- 
ing through this tract, are mostly covered with soil and sand, through 
which the veins of rocks occasionally project. In pursuing a direc- 
tion parallel to the coast on the top of the hill, I traversed, almost 
north of the mouth of Teluk Robiy4 river, a vein of Poudingues 
which differs from those above mentioned, near the shore, contain- 
a smaller quantity of Iron in the composition. One of the rocks 
consisted of small fragments of quartz united by a cement of Iron- 
ore to a Breccia, which appeared almost uniformly variegated on the 
fracture. Another similar vein occurred, about 100 yards to the 
west of the river, in wkich the same general mass contained large 
fragments of Red-Iron-stone and yellow ochte. In a third the frac- 
ture is still more variegated. Large masses of quartz are bedded 
in the ferruginous cement, and many of the fragments of Red-Iron- 
stone are regularly striped. After having passed a part of the stra- 
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tified district, extending to the vicinity of the new establishment, on 
the west side of the river of the Minto Taw4r numerous detached 
masses of Poudingue are” observed on the track towards Benting 
Sarebu, and though highly diversified resemble in fracture and com - 
ponent parts those already described. These have probably been 
brought hither from the veins on the acclivities of the hill to be em- 
ployed for enclosure of the compounds, for walls about the burial- 
grounds, for tombstones and for various other purposes, The veins 
of Red-Iron-stone extending to the bed of the river, resemble those 
already illustrated by a description of the specimens found near the 
new establishment. 

Along the descent of the hill from this place to the town or the 
river of Minto, extensive veins of sand-stone rocks come into view, 
after removing the soil, in different places. At one spot, where a 
new road has been cut through one of these veins and a very large 
surface has been exposed, I took an opportunity of examining 
them. The first vein occupied an extensive tract on the foot of the 
hill, and passed into a similar vein somewhat further eastward,the co- 
lour of the stone is pure white, the grain very fine, and it possesses 
the same disposition to separate into figures with obliq’ eangles and 
regular plain sides as the siliceous rock at Batu-lukut near Tampak 
and the blueish sand-stone found on the road to Jebus: but the ce- 
ment unites the grains in a very loose manner ; when struck with a 
hammer the rock separates at regular fissures, but many of the 
fragments crumble away if they are taken up. A white powder 
shews itself on the fracture and the cement appears to be of an 
argillaceous nature. By being preserved several months, the spe- 
cimens cellected here have acquired more hardness and adhesion. 
On the same descent, about 30 yards lower, in an eastern direction, 
I found another vein of sand-stone equally extensive, the cement 
of which is coloured red by the Iron-ochre of the neighbourhood. 
It is likewise intersected by fissures, and separates spontaneously 
into rhomboidal figures, planes &c. Some portions appear in irre- 
gular masses to which the ochre is agglutinated. These veins of 
sand-stone occupy the foot and part of the acclivity of the hill, ex- 
tending towards the river Teluk Robiya, until they unite with the 
bed of Poudingue abovd described. 

Eastward of the veins just mentioned I found a similar substance, 
more compact, of a brown,colour, resembling the layers of Poudin- 
gue above described. In some of these veins the argillaccous ce- 
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ment exists very copiously, and these résemble the masses of clay 
found in various parts ofthe Island. 

The last veins which are in conjunctich with the Poudingues are 
particularly beautiful. In some portions the white or yellow sub- 
stance of the sand-stone is intersected by delicate veins of a sub- 
stance resembling the uniting cement of the Poudingues, and various 
angles and figures present themselves on the fracture: others are 
already formed into regular Poudingues, and the white sand-stone is 
united to nodules of Black-Iron-stone. 
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SECTION III. 
VIEW OF THE TIN-MINES ON BANKA. 


In the note will be found a general enumeration of those mines 
which are worked at present, or which were worked in former pe- 


riod.* 


* 1. Inthe Western division. 
Sungie-babi, 
Darat-lama, 
Sungie-Deyng, 

do. Teluk Robiya, , 
Mendshelang, 
Sungie-Reang, 
Andshel, 
Beat, 

Kadar, 

Palangas. 

Tampelang. 

Belo,—At Meng-gelam &c. Pait- 
Dulang. 


‘OJUTFE JO SUOITAUY 
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Rangam. 
2. Inthe Northern division. 
A. Western Peninsula. 
In the district of Jebus or Anten. 
1. Large (or Kolong) mines. 
Sungie Tango, é Upper furnace 


Suntay, district. 

Sungie-bulak, Q Lower furnace 

gormuen, ‘district 

Siam, § : 

2. Small (or Kulit) mines, (in both 
districts. ) 

Sunho, Sunhowa, 

Supyu, Soktjoy, 

Sunsing, Tenpo, 

Sunwad, Assun, 

Sunwing, Atshey. 


In the district of Klabbet: 
1, Large mines. 


Sinhin, Sunnie, Yunhin. 
2. Small mines. 

Nobung, Tshunlien, 

Entshe-aling, Kayu, 

Tshentet, Lolam, 

Tshuntat, Songkay. 

Akkiouw, 


In the district of Sungie~bulu. 
1. Large mines. 


Tayu, Hohin, ‘ 
: 2. Small mines. 
Sundie, Hapsun. 


t 


In the district of Mampang. 
1. Large mines. 
Sinwad. 
2. Small mines. 
Sinyong. 
B. Eastern Peninsula. 
In the district of Blinyu. 
- 1. Large mines. 
Towallam, Pandjie, 
2. Small mines. 
Thuwissa (and several others. ) 
In the district of Lumut. 
1. Large mines. 
Lakuntouw, Keighwad. 
2. Small mines. 
Kloppo (and several “thers. ) 
In the district of Sungie-liat. 
1. Large mines. 
a. Subdivision of Ayer-Duren. 
Tay-hin. 
b. Near the stockade. 
Wungin. 
2. Small mines. 
c. Subdivision of Lampur. 
Log-him, Nihin. 
d. Subdivision of Ayer-Duren. 
Atshin. 
e. Subdivision of Robo. 


Hapsun, 


Sungin, Djin-hin, 
Soy-gim, Tigim, 
Tohin, Stin-gim. 

f. Subdivision of Robo-kii. 
Kingin, Singin. 

g. Near the stockade. 
Siak-gin, Atshun, 
Sungin, Libo. 

Lokgin, 

h. Subdivision of Djeniang. 
Sungin. 

i. Subdivision of Katta. 
Nyanli. ~ 

District of Marawang. 
1. Large mines. 
Wehing, 
Kimsowa. 
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I proceed to make a few remarks on%he mines noted below, of 
their present condition, productiveness and the number of work- 
men employed therein ; after which I shall point out those situations 
which offer themselves for new mines, 

1. On the Western division A/into and its neighbourhood was 
the first part of the Island in which mining was attempted. Soon 
after the accesston of Sultan Mahmud Badur-Udin I. to the throne 
of Plembang, a large number of Chinese adventurers from this ca- 
pital, from China, Borneo and the neighbouring islands, opened the 
the ground in every direction, and by an unremitting perseverence 
and industry, exhausted the richest and most favourably situated 
spots, after which they directed their attention to new mines, in 
other districts. 

The Malay inhabitants of Minto have participated in the work- 
ing of the mines and have had severe contentions with the Chinese : 
according to information of persons engaged in the former works, 
communicated to me, about 1000 Ingots (or slabs) might still be 
obtained annually from the places noted below in the environs of 
the large mountain. But the Malays are unwilling to undertake the 
work on the same terms with the Chinese in more productive 
spots. 

‘The mines of Rangam have not been regularly worked during 
the last periods, as the attention of the inhabitants is in a great mea- 
gure directed to other pursuits, although the mines are not yet ex- 
hausted. ‘This village consists entirely of Chinese; of 60 male in- 
habitants, 25 are miners, 

The mines of Belo were opened soon after those of Minto by a 


. 


2. Small mines. Kayu-bessie, Bakung, 
Jiheng, Tjungheng, Suymouw, Bula, 
Beyu, Samheng, Siema, Ayer-Udang, 
Hohing, | Samhok, Kwans-tsie, Gomuru, 
Suntshia, Sunwan, Wang-sing, Pangkul, 
Bihing, Kwangyu, Ayer~Mangkok, Sungie-kurouw. 
Atshin, Sinheng or District of Tirak. 
Sunliec, Tshengal, Mines (small) at Tjablang and 

38. Inthe South-east division. several other places. 

District of Pankal-penang. District of Koba. 

(Here all are small mines.) Koba (and the environs) including 
Krassak, Butshak, Rangou'y and Kayu Arro. 
Krassak-Ulu, Tshuntshit, District of Poku, and Tubuali. 
Bakung-bawa, Samwey, _ Inclading Nyiry and Ulim. 
Tshapsawun, Hunseng, District of Banko-kutto. 
Bankwang, Tshing-peng, Incldding Balar, Kabal, Permissang 
Henglie, Tshin, . and Selan. 
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native of China, Assing : te was' the first person who introduced a 
regular mode of mining on Banké. The first mines were worked 
in the vicinity of the present village in various directions near the 
southern coast of the Island ; as the ground was exhausted, the miners 
gradi ally retired towards the interior. ‘Two mincs are at present 
worked in this district namely Meng-gelaém and Pdit Douldng. 
The former employs 25 miners and is in an improving state ; the lat- 
ter has lately been opened by 13 workmen. 

At Pdlangds 24 Chinese are employed in one considerable mine. 

The mines of Tdémpeling are under no regular discipline at pre- 
sent: they were formerly worked by Chinese and the causes which 
produced their deseriion have Leen mentioned in the Geographical 
account. Some Tin is annually manufactured by the mountain 
people ; sufficient store of ore 13 still remaining to encourage the re- 
gular mode of mining followed by the Chinese. At least 25 miners 
of this nation might here be profitably emploved. 

In the annexed table I have estimated the aggregate annual pro- 
duce of the mines of Rangam, Belo, Paléngés and 'Tampelang very 
moderately at 600 Ingots: and after the mines have been carefully 
ndministered some time an increase of this number mav be reasona- 
bly looked for. 

2. Mines of the northern Division. 

A. In the western peninsula the mines are dispersed through 
the districts of Sungie-Bulu, Mampang, Teng& and Klabbet. The 
most productive mines in this peninsula are those of Jebus situated in 
the district of Tengé. They were formerly called the mines of An- 
ten, from the name of the settlement or stockade where the chief 
resided and whither the product was conveyed. In consequence of 
the more favourable situation for the intercourse with Plembang the 
establishment has been removed to Jebus, where a more regular 
stockade has been constructed. 

The miners of Jebus are divided, according to their situation, into 
those of the Upper and those of the Lower furnace. Of the former 
that of Sungie Tango (of the Chinese, Sungie Meuténgor of the 
Natives ) is the most important. It employs 42 miners and the 
ground is very productive. During the last season of smelting ( in 
April &e. 1813), above 2000 Ingots were produced from the ore 
which had been collected in 15 preceding months. 

The mine of Suntdy employs 25 miners and has produced in the 
period just mentioned nearly 1000 Ingots. ‘The principal mine of 
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the Lower furnace is at Sungie RBulék g-here 32 hands.are employ- 
ed, and the ore collected in the same space of time above mentioned 
was upwards of 1000 Ingots. The mipes of Sidm and Tuéynam, 
likewise in the district of the Lower furnace, give separately work 
to 13 miners, but they are conducted with less regularity than the 
three large mines first enumerated: they are capable of producing 
if properly administered, collectively, about 1000 Ingots annually. 

It may be noted, regarding the mines of this district, 

]. That they command a sufficient supply of water from a stream, 
during the greatest part of the year, 

2. That the ground contains, according to all indications, a con- 
siderable store of ore, and may be worked for a ‘number of succes- 
sive years, 

3. That a considerable proportion of the miners are married, 
which has a great effect in fixing them to a particular spot, and ma- 
king them useful in their profession, 

4. That tke dispostion of the miners is obstinate, highminded 
and riotous. 

In the 10 small mines of this district 29 miners are employed at 
present: they produce collectively in cammon periods, 1000 Ingots 
a year. 

In the district of Klabbet 2 large and 9 small mines are at pre- 
sent worked : they are all situated in the central part of the western 
peninsula, within the circumference of a few miles of the Upper-fur- 
nace district above mentioned. The first large mine is that of Sin- 
hin: it employs 32 miners and in regard to resources and productive- 
ness resembles the three large mines of the district of Jebus. At 
a reasonable estinate the aunual produce of this mine somewhat ex- 
ceeds 100 Ingots. The mine of Sunnie employs 2] workmen and 
500 Ingots at least may annually be expected from it: of the small 
mines of Blabet, nine in number, several are favourably situated: 
the aggregate annual produce may at a Jow rate be calculated at 100 
slabs. The large mine of Yunhin is at present neglected in this 
district. A considerable store of ore is said to be remaining but its 
depth exceeds that of the other mines, and the extraction of the ore 
requires, in consequence, an additional expense. 

In the district of Sungie-bulu the large thine of Tay is worked 
by 28 miners: it is situated near the central mine district of this 
peninsula, in the neighbourhood of the mine of Siam, Besides the 
two swall mines, in which about 7 hands are at wo.k, an attempt 
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has lately been made to opén agata the neglected mine of Hohin, 
and a party of workmen has been engaged for this purpose. The 
aggregate of what may be expected from all these mines, after a li- 
beral calculation, is 1500 Ingots annually, which supposes however, 
that the attempt of working again the mine of Hohin does not en- 
tirely fail, as the two small mines are nearly exhausted. 

In the district of Mamp4ng a commencement has lately been made 
to work several mines. The Kongsy or chief of Belinyu obtained 
the permission of the Sultan for opening the ground shortly before 
Banka became a British possession. One of these is a large mine 
and employs 8 workmen, the other is a small one and is worked 
by 4. The situation of both, as far as experience has hitherto shewn, 
is favourable, in regard to the store of ore, and they both command 
a supply of water: the works have been laid out with judgment, but 
the settlement labours under the usual disadvantages of new estab- 
lishments on Banka ; the climate in many situations, especially near 
the sea, is unwholesome, and the settlement is exposed to the visits 
of smugglers and pirates. The productiveness of this district will 
depend in a great degree on the number of miners that can be in- 
duced to settle here from other parts of the Island: with those ne- 
cessary improvements which may soon be expected, this district 
will yield annually at least 600 Ingots, and a considerable increase 
will probably follow if the mines are well administered. 

In the Eastern peninsula of the northern portion of Banké, the 
mines are distributed through the districts of Belinyu, Lumut, Su- 
gie-lidt and Mdrdwang. 

The mines of Belinyu were opened soon after those of Belo by a 
Chinese subject of Plembang named Demang Ko; and some exten- 
sive works were commenced about the same time at Pandjie by a 
Chinese of the name of Bing ; both were afterwards united and ad- 
ministered by one chief. ‘The only productive mine which is now 
worked in this district is that of Towéllém, it employs 11 mi- 
ners. 

Several smal! mines bave been worked until lately. The mines 
of this district have for many years been in a declining state. In the 
year 1805 the average annual produce was 1200 Ingots; this has 
gradually decreased to about one half of that number. Inthe mine 
of P&ndjie the labours have heen entirely discontinued. In a con- 
siderable village established here 16 miners are remaininng, most 
of whom are married and haye directed their attention to other pur- 
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suits. They assert that an oppgrtunigy remains for opening a new 
mine a few miles to the eastward of their Village, 

The present annual produce of Belinyu, rarely exceeds 600 In- 
gots: what may reasonably be expected from about 30 miners that 
are now unemployed will be enumerated in the general table. 

In the district of Lumué, three large mines are worked, namely 
Hapsun, Lékuntouw and Keighwdd : they are of less extent than the 
large or Kolong mines of the other districts, and are undertaken by 
one chief miner, (Kongsy) who engages so many assistants as his 
works require. ‘The mine of Hapsun employs at present 4 work- 
men; that of Lakuntouw 7 and that of Keighwéd 5. 

The remarks on the declining state of the nffnes of Belinyu ap- 
ply equally to this district, and several of the mines formerly work- 
ed have been exhausted. According to astatement which was made 
up from the books of the chief, the annual produce during the last 
20 years did on an average not much exceed 400 Ingots. 

Through the extensive district of Sungic-liat 20 mines are dis- 
persed of which 2 only are large minee: they will generally be enu- 
merated in the table. The mines of this district were first opened 
by the family of the Chinese Assing above mentioned. His son De- 
mang Dyaya Laxana obtained from the Sultan the privilege of work- 
ing them about 40 years ago. Since this period the most favour- 
able and productive situations have been successively exhausted and 
the produce has gradually decreased. ‘The average number of In-« 
gots which may be expected annually from these mines collectively 
at present is 2600 ; this calculation supposes that the district of Je- 
vidng, which has been less worked than other parts, is carefully ad- 
ministered, and that a large mine lately opened near the stockade will 
answer the expectations that have been formed of it. 

In the district of Mardwang 15 mines are worked, of which 2 are 
large mines. One employs 10 workmen and produces on an average 
300 Ingots annually, the other was formerly neglected in consequence 
of bad management. ‘Thirty miners have lately united to work it 
again, and have made some progress: the investigations that have 
been made indicate a store of ore, and the increase of the annual 
produce of Marawang will depend, in a great measure, on this mine, 
OF the small mines 6 are in a favourable State and according to mo- 
derate calculation will yield annually 800 Ingots; the others are 
nearly exhausted or want the necessary supply of water. I have es- 
timated the annual produce of this district at 1509 Ingots. 
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3. Mines in the third onsoutk-cast division. 

In the south-east division of the Island I have visited only the 
districts of Pangkal-pinang end Tir4k. The former is, next to Je- 
bus and Sungie-liét, the most important and productive portion of 
Banka. It contains at present 18 mines dispersed through the sub- 
divisions of Messu, Bakung, Kéyu-Bessie, Ayer-m4nkok and Bing- 
kwang in which 63 miners are employed. Although the districts 
in which these mines are situated have been worked nearly thirty 
successive years, they still contain a considerable store of ore. It 
is supposed by the best informed persons that, with a careful su- 
perintendence of the mines and the necessary direction of the la- 
bours of the minets, the aggregate annual produce will amount 
agreeably to a moderate computation to 4000 Ingots. 

The mines of Tirdk were formerly under the superintendence of 
the chief of Mérawang: and have been opened within the last 10 
years. They have during several seasons been neglected, but if pro- 
perly administered the former annual product of 400 Ingots may be 
expected from them a ain. 

Before I enumerate the districts next in order in this division of 
the island which supported mines in former periods, 1 shal mention 
Lubuali near the extremity. This district, although it has greatly 
participated in the common disasters of this part of Banké, (which 
will be detailed in another place) has not like most others been 
completely ruined and depopulated. In Tubuéli the chief business 
of mining has hitherto been carried on by the mountain-people ; but 
a number of Chinese miners have lately been introduced, a regular 
mode of mining is attempted, and an increase may soon be expected 
in its produce. Considerable improvements are however still to be 
made, and a large additional number of Chinese miners can be em- 
ployed with advantage. Much of the future produce of the Island 
must be expected from this and from the neighbouring districts. 

I have estimated the annual produce of Tubuali including Nyiry 
and Ulim at present, at 1000 Ingots. The latest accounts of the 
former annual produce do not indeed amount to that number, but as 
the business has hitherto been carried on very imperfectly by moun. 
tain-people alone, I have taken into consideration the introduction 
of the Chinese and the feneral improvement and extension of the 
process of mining. The additional quantity (above the 1000 Ingots 
mentioned) to be expected in future from Tubuali will be stated 


below. 
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I proceed next to mention those districts in which from various 
causes, but principally on account of the attacks and ravages of the 
pirates, the mines have been entirely neglected or deserted. 

At the southern boundary of Pangk4él-pindng, we meet with Kob./, 
which was formerly one of the most productive districts of Banké. 
It supported 22 years ago 80 Chinese miners who worked 15 mines, 
and produced annually upwards of 3000 Ingots : it includes the sub- 
divisions of Réngouw and Kdyu-Arro, along the eastern coast of the 
island, while Pangkul and S im: te-Kurouw are generally added to 
the district of Pangk4l-pinang. Pdku is situated near the center 
of the island in a direction west to Koba: although the inhabitants 
of this district paid more attention to the preparation of Jron from 
the ores of the neighbourhood, a small quantity of Tin was also ma- 
nufactured. Ju the estimate of what may reasonably be expected from 
these various mines, I have caleulated Kobd, including Rangouw, 
Kayu-Arro, and Paku in the first periods at 1250 Ingots annually, 
provided a sufficient number of Chinese miners can be induced or 
encouraged to settle there and tou recommence the working of the 
mines. More than double that number may be expected in a few 
vears, after the works have been extended according to the oppor- 
tunities afforded by productive beds for collecting ore. 

The district of Banko-kutto takes in the Jong range of Permis- 
séng hills, in the environs of which various m'nes were formerly 
worked. These were dispersed through the subdivisions of Balar, 
Kabal, Permissaug and Selin, in all which a very inconsiderable 
portion of a formerly extensive population is now remaining. It 
will therefore require time and care to derive those advantages from 
them, which they are capable of affurdiug. From the most credi- 
ble information which I have been able to obtain, I have estimated 
the annual produce of these districts collectively, provided the neces- 
sary miners can be introduced, at 500 Ingots ; which number may be 
expected to increase as the progress of the settlement advances. 

In taking a view of the island of Bank4, it will appear, that most 
of the larger districts have already supported an establishment ; and 
although the greatest part of the south-east division is now deserted 
and waste, it formerly possessed an extensive population and very 
considerable mines. It is evident therefote avy new situation for a 
mine, will be comprised in, or at least adjoining to, one or other of 
the districts already enumerated, for the general limits and extent of 
which I refer to the map. 
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In my enquiries after favourable spots for new mires in which the 
original store contained in the earth, might have been exposed to ob- 
servation or extraction, the following places were particularly pointed 
out to me: 


1. Dshebu. 
2. Mapor. 
3. Tengkiyé and 
4. Kappu 


The river of Dshebu passes several miles to the northward of the 
stockade of Klébbet; and its neighbourhood, near the confines of 
the large mining district, is supposed by well informed persons to 
afford an opportunity fur opening a large mine of considerable ex- 
tent, and in my estimate of an additional produce from the district 
of Klabbet, as well as of new miners to be introduced, I have taken 
into consideration. 

{n the district of Mupur, included between Lumut in the west, 
and the northern parts of Sungie-liat in the east, an attempt is made 
at the present period to resume a former attempt which was frus- 
trated by the pirates. A number of Chinese miners have associated 
for this purpose: the condition of the strata, as far a «regard, a 
store of ore is reported to be favourable, but the neighbouring coun- 
try is almost a complete desert, only a small part of the former po- 
pulation of mountain-people is remaining, and the settlement will 
require considerable time to recover. In my calculation I have es- 
timated the produce which will probably be afforded when the works 
have been properly effected, at 500 Ingots annually, which number 
may be expected to increase from year to year. But no part of the 
Island is supposed to contain aricher store of ores than the districts 
of Tengkiyd and Keppu, at the southern extremity of the Island, 
forming part of the larger district of Tubudli: Keppu is situated on 
a river of the same name, which discharges itself into the straits of 
Lipér, and Tenzhiya liesnot a great distance further east. 

As long as Banka was exposed to the perpetual attacks of the 
pirates, no person ventured to form an establishment in a part so 
exposed and distant ; but under the present government and admi- 
nistration, the attention is most strongly directed to these two dis- 
tricts: their situation is not distant from Tubuli, and they may be 
probably superintended by one person. 

In making an estimate of che probable produce from Tengkiyé 
and Keppu, I can be guided alone by the information obtained from 
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others. I have procured a statement érom several intelligent Ma- 
Jays at Minto, (natives of Plembang) as well as from various Chi- 
nese at Pangkél-pinang who were formerly employed in the miues 
of the southern part of the Island, according to which each of these 
districts will be able to furnish, by the regular process of mining 
carried on by the Chinese, annually 1000 Ingots, and a very consi- 
derable increase of this number may be expected when the popu. 
lation and an additional number of Chinese miners, admits of a pro- 
portionate extension of the mines. 

T shall add a few remarks as to an increase of the produce of 
those districts which now support the principal mines. 

Although the mines in the northern division are at present more 
extensively worked than those of any other part of the Island, they 
still admit of an increase, which, in the table annexed, I have esti- 
mated as follows, viz. 

In Jebus annually... 1... ee ee ee ee 1200 Ingots 
Klabbet (including Dshebu)............. 12507 ,, 
Sungie-bulu (taking in a new mine lately at- 
tempted towards point Tanjong-Tamudsha). 250 ,. 

yy Mampang (including an additional large mine) 500 _,, 

As to the mines of the eastern peninsula, if new works are un- 
dertakcn by the miners of Panje I have calculated an annual in- 
crease of the produce of Belinyu of 500 Ingots, while in Mérawang 
a small increase only may be expected, probably not exceeding 250 
Ingots. The mines of Sungie-liat are already worked tg their full 


99 


39 


extent. 
In the district of Pangk4l-pinéng various new mines may adyan- 


tageously be attempted, while the present works may be extended, 
particularly in the subdivisions of Bakung, Bulu, Ayer-Udang and 
Gomuru: the deserted mines of Pangkul and Sungie-Kurouw may 
also be worked again with favourable prospects ; and in conformity 
to these opportunities 1 have formed the estimate of an increase, to 
the general amount, of 2000 Ingots. ‘The number of fresh hands 
required for these new or additional mines is also included in the 
general table. 

From the statements above detailed, the order of the importance 
and productiveness of the mining districts of Banka is as fullows : 

1. Jebus 

2. Pangkal-pindng 

3. Sungie-liat 
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4. Klabbet. t t 
5. Mérawane 

6. Sungie-bulu ¢ 

7. Blinyu 

8. Lumut. 


I have not included in this statement Mampang, Tabudli and the 
mines eastward of Minto to Tampelang, as their supplies depend 
more than in the other cases on accidental circumstancés. 

It appears from the annexed table, shewing the quantity of Tin 
produced on an average annually at the present period that the 
number of- Ingots amounts to 21,600 yielding according to the usu- 
al mode of estimation 10,800 piculs of 100 Catties Chinese weight 
or 133} Ibs. ‘Troy each, or 1,440,000 Ibs. It would be interesting 
in various points of view, to trace fur a number of ascending years, 
the annual produce of the mines of Banka, but for these purpose, 
no records are left on the island, and we have only the verbal ac- 
counts and relations of the old inhabitants to supply as information : 
these are, however, confirmed by the testimony of many respectable 
persons at Plemb4ng and at Batavia, as well as by various documents 
which remain at the latter place. They tend to prove that the for- 
mer produce of Banka exceeded that of the present time iu a ma- 
nifold proportion. 

The most prosperous period of the Island both regarding the sup- 
plies obtained from the mines and the general condition of the In- 
habitants, was during the reign of Sultan Achméd Nadjt Mudin TI, 
and some time before his accession to the throne, or between the years 
17350 and 1775. Sixty thousand piculs, or 120,000 Ingots, is but a 
moderate estimate of the aggregate produce of the mines during this 
peried, and by most persons supposed to be competent to afford in- 
formation on the subject, it is rated much greater. 

In the year 1770, May Ith. the Governor and Council at Batavia 
published the following Resolution: “ Not to accept from Plembang, 
annually, more than 25,000 piculs of Tin: and because this year 5000 
piculs above this quantity have been sent here, no more than 20,00J 
piculs shall, on any account, be accepted the following year: of which 
timely information shall be sent to the king. ” 

The operation of measi.res of this kind requires no comment; the 
clandestine trade to China, which was facilitated by the annual visits 
of numerous junks and already engrossed at least one half of the 
produce of the mines, received not only encouragement but sanction, 
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as the only support of the numesous ntiners occupied on Banké, de- 
pended on a ready disposal of the manufactured ‘Tin: and it is ad- 
duced at present to afford a testimony ¢f the productiveness of Ban- 
k& at this time. 

Two causes have principally contributed to produce the egregious 
defection in the annaal proceeds of the island. 

1. An actual diminution of the store of ore, or the gradual ex- 
haustion of the mines in the neighbourhood of the antient settle- 
ment; and 

2. ‘The concurrence of the various disasters which have harrass- 
ed Banké since the year 1784. The latter will, with more proprie- 
ty be detailed in another place, on the former T shall add a few re- 
marks. 

The period of the discovery of the Tin-mines on Banka is not ve- 
ry remote ; it falls within the first 20 years of the last century, and 
this (as has already been noticed) shortly preceded the settlement 
of Minto, during the first year of the reign of Sultan Mahmud Ba- 
dur-Udin I. Attracted by the prospect of gain, numerous Chinese 
miners and adventurers resorted to Banké (as above related,) about 
this time, and as the stores of ore near the first establishment failed, 
gradually attempted and removed to other districts, spreading suc- 
cessively through Belo, Klabbet, Sungie-lidt, Anten or Jebus, Pang- 
hal-pinang. Marawang and Sungie-bulu, selecting the most favour- 
able spots where a rich store of ore combined with a supply of wa- 

ter to facilitate the labours of the miners. 

After a lapse of about 30 to 40 years a gradual diminution was 
observed in many parts of these districts, while others were entire- 
ly exhausted and new situations attempted: but still the aggregate 
annual produce of the Island amounted nearly to the quantity above 
stated. Since the year 1780 a decrease has become more evident, and 
after the commencement of the disasters of the island 30,000 piculs 
were rarely produced in one year. During the last 15 years the an- 
nual quantity has gradually lessened. The constitution of the mines 
elucidates this diminution in a great degree, the ore is uriformly 
deposited in horizontal beds at no great distance below the surface: 
These beds have in some instances been immensely productive; by 
which the abundant supplies of former ¢imes are accounted for, 
when the number of miners was proportionate to the opportunities 
afforded of collecting ore. The inquisitive shrewdness of the Chinese 
directed them to the most profitable spots, and in wravelling through 


the western and the northern division of the Island, one passes ex- 
tensive surfaces which have been turned up and drained of their 
contents, exhibiting the remains of former mines and aqueducts. 

But, although in the western and in the northern divisions of 
Banka, the most productive situations have been exhausted, or their 
sture considerably diminished, yet the annual quantities computed as 
the present produce of the various mines above mentioned (and 
which are exhibited in the table) may with little variation be expect- 
ed, as far as my most careful observations have enabled me to judge, 
and after the establishment of the new mines of Mapur, Dshebu, 
Mimpang, Pandjie, &c., and particularly when the great south-east 
division is brought into activity and the mines of Kob4, Rangow, 
Kayu-Arro, Tengkiya, Kappu, Selan, Permissang, Banko-kutto &c. 
contribute their proportion, the full quantity stated in the table 
may be expested: this according to my personal calculations and 
enquiries, assisted by the concurrent testimony of well informed per- 
sons, must however, be considered as the Maxvétmum to be expected 
from the mines of Bank4 for the next five years, and probably for a 
Jonger period, requiring for its production the advantages of a care- 
ful administration. 

In the future regulation of the affairs of Banka, it wi. Yecome an 
object of primary policy and interest to investigate experimentally 
those tracts which have in a great measure remained untouched, in 
order, as the beds near the present establishments are exhausted, to 
remove the miners to new situations in those districts which contain 
a larger store of ore. 

To these remarks, I shall only add a few documents which were 
afforded me by the books of the Kongsies (or chiefs of the mines) 
as to the annual produce in the following districts for a small num- 


ber of successive years : 


Lhe mines of Jebus produced: os 5» 1809 , 4762 
In the year 1806 Ingots 4542 ” ” air ” aL 
” ” » 6217 e is x 
% » 1808 ,, 6106 The mines of Sungte-bulu produc- 
» y 1809 4 5642 ea: 
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” » 811 4, 5445 In the year !'799 Ingots 1503 
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Ti : y ss ” 
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In the year 1805 Ingots 6193 ie » 1802 , 4400 
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The mines of Belinyu produced: 
In the year 1805 Ingots 1247 
1806 
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1806 
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1811 
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The mines of Lumut produced: 
In the year 1794 Ingots 400 
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The mines of Marawang produced: 
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As to the annexed table, shewing the quantity of Tin 
on Banka, I shall only observe, that most of it is compiled from in- 
quiries on the spot, and from a personal inspection of more of the 
mines during a journey through the island, to which has been added 
whatever information or instruction could be obtained from intelli- 
gent natives, and from the books and annotations of the Kongsies or 
administrators of the mines during the sovereignty of Plembang. 


In the year 1799 Ingots 4300 
1800 


4590 
46233 
3701 
8353 
8309 
4062 
2389 
2439 
3145 
2349 
2339 
1395 
1491 
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SKETCH OF THE PROCESS OF MINING AND THE 
ECONOMY OF THE MINES. 


The process of mining on Banka is very simple : it consists in the 
formation of a pit or excavation of a square or oblong form, perfo- 
rating the ground perpendicularly to the beds or strata containing 
the ore of Tin, which are rarely far below the surface, and in a 
proper application of the water to facilitate the different labours of 
the mines and the washing of the ore. ‘The miners are not oblig- 
ed, as in other countries, where the metals are concealed in deep 
veins to employ difficult operations or expensive machinery. The 
process requires little previous instruction and is mostly attempted by 
persons whose only qualification is a robust constitution : and the more 
aged and experienced miners direct the labours of the beginners. 

The beds are generally extensive and horizontal : when they have 
-once been perforated, we observe the miners carrying on pits in 
succession from the same surface, and following their direction until 
the work is abandoned in consequence of the exhaustion of the ore, 
a greater inclination and depth than ordinary, or a deficient supply 
of water. Thus in travelling through the country, sur‘‘sces of seve- 
ral square miles are observed which have been turned up by the pro- 
cess of mining. It may be pertinent to remark here that this con- 
stitution of the mines on the island explains in a great degree the 
deficiency which is observed in the supplies of late years: the beds 
are often very extensive and rich but not deep, and in many of the 
districts which formerly yielded annually 10,000 Ingots, scarcely 
one fifth part of that number can now be obtained. 

To direct the miners in attempting a new work, they examine the 
ground in the usual manner by boring : but the indications afforded 
by this means are not infallible, and many spots, which yield the 
most sanguine expectations, are finally abandoned in consequence of 
the unequal distribution of the ore through the strata. Having se- 
lected a situation with favorable indications the Chinese on Banka 
are apt to indulge considerably in adventure ; and the former system 
of administration, during the sovereignty of Plembang, by granting 
advances in the various necessaries of life, without much regard to 
economy, has rather encouraged this disposition. 

The surface of Banké is in general undulating, the beds of ore are 
often found in the vallies, and in many cases are accompanied by a 
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stream of water. The island is aburtlantly supplied with rivulets 
and rivers, which circumstance has doubtless coutributed to assist 
in furnishing those copious supplies ineformer times, when the ore 
was collected from the richest beds, with a labour and expense very 
trifling if compared with the working of mines in other countries. 

The mines are of two kinds, large mines, which, on account of 
their depth, are called Kolong's by the natives, and small mines which 
are called Audits or shells, from their superficial situation. 

Of the former kind there are at present worked on Banka, those 
mentioned in tHe previous view of the mines and the table, where 
the number of hands employed in each has likewise been pointed 
out. The large mines are of various extent, the average number 
of miners is from 25 to 30; the largest mine employs at present 42 
and the smallest 10 hands. 

There is, in general, no difference of rank or condition among the 
workmen at one mine; the work is undertaken in fellowship and 
they share equally in the produce ; the labour connected with the 
process of mining is performed by all indiscriminately. In the dis- 
trict of Lumut alone, three large mines are undertaken each by a 
chief miner who engages so many coolies as his work may require. 

Haying selected a spot which affords a favourable prospect for 
mining, the ground is cleared from the ancient forest which covers 
every part of Banka, the pit is sketched out, a canal is conducted 
from the nearest rivulet or river, and the miners begin to remove 
the layers which cover beds of ore. ‘The superficial extent of a pit 
is various: [ found several more than 100 lect long and nearly as 
wide: the usual depth sufficiently appears from the preceding mine- 
ralogical details : if it exceeds the measure there stated, the work is 
generally neglected unless the miners are indulged according to a 
former custom, with a gratuitous advance, the principles of which 
will be described in the sequel. 

The excavation of a pit having been carried on toa certain depth, 
an accumulation of water often takes place from rains or from wells 
accidentally encountered in the progress of the work. ‘To remove 
this a well or water mill is employed, of Chinese invention (a des- 
cription of which is found in various travels in China.) It is turn- 
ed by a branch of a neighbouring stream dr by one of the workmen 
who, supporting his arms ena frame placed for the purpose, moves 
the wheel by treading with his feet. The construction of the ma- 
chine is simple. It consist of a number of small oblong planks of 
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equal size fitting exactly inté a long wooden canal or trough which 
is placed obliquely into the mine, they are united to each other by 
joints and thus connected into a chain, which is kept in constant ro- 
tatory motion by the large wheel, while a small wheel attached to 
the lower extremity of the trough directs the planks, during their 
rotation into the water; each dips, takes up or moves forward a 
small quantity, and by their number they produce a returning stream 
from the collection at the bottom of the mine. The substances 
composing the strata, which have been repeatedly enumerated in the 
preceding mineralogical description, are now suctessively carried 
out: for this purpose each miner employs two small baskets which 
are suspended by a lever across the shoulders in the usual manner 
of carrying weights ; to facilitate the descent into and ascent from the 
pits, large trunks of trees are placed obliquely in them, into which 
steps are cut to support the feet. 

The progress of the work and the time requisite for carrying out 
the superior strata, depend on the situation of the pit and the num- 
ber of miners employed: in the large mines of Jebus and Kldbbet 
3 to 4 months are generally required for this purpose. 

On arriving at the stratum containing the ore, its contents are de- 
posited separately in heaps near the aqueducts, so as 8 be conve- 
niently situated for the process of washing: the larger fragments 
being removed, the appearance of the white clay or Kong-tay ap- 
prizes the miners of the termination of the stratum. 

I observed in several instances, that before the miners had pene- 
trated far below the surface, a canal was conducted along the pit 
into which the mould and upper strata were thrown and thus car- 
ried away by the current, saving by this means a great deal of la- 
bour ; this method however is more generally employed in small or 
kulit mines, whose principles of working are otherwise the same. 
But as they are always attempted comparatively by few hands, such 
situations only are selected where the ore is near the surface. In 
all the small mines which I visited I observed a canal near the 
pit to assist in carrying away the upper strata, as they were thrown 
in by the miners. ‘These mines are uniformly less regular in their 
excavation than the large mines, and are in most cases laid out on 
an inclining ground whith greatly facilitates the removal of the su- 
perfluous earth: besides that a collection of water must be prevent- 
ed, as this method rarely admits of the use of the machine or wheel 
to draw it out. 
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Tt may be remarked however that in the eastern parts of the is- 
land through the districts of Sungie-liét, Mér4wang, Péngkél-pi- 
nang &c. the strata are in general near the surface, and in extensive 
plains : here the mining is undertaken in a more regular manner 
than is customony in small mines and often by parties of miners 
united in fellowship. 

The whole contents of the stratum containing the ore being ac- 
cumulated, they are subjected to the process of washing. For this 
purpose the most convenient aqueduct is employed : it is carefully 
lined with the bark of large trees and a stronger current is produced 
by directing into it a copious supply of water, or by causing a gentle 
inclination. The contents of the stratum are thrown in, in divided 
quantities, and agitated in the usual manner by the workmen, with 
ahoe. ‘The particles of ore subside by means of their gravity, the 
earth is carried away by the current, and the fragments of stone are 
separated by small baskets and sieves and thrown on the side of the 
canal. These afforded me in many instances an instructive oppor- 
tunity of noticing the component parts of the strata and of collecting 
descriptive specimens. ‘The purified ore which is collected from 
time to time is stored in a shed erected for the purpose in a conve- 
nient situation. 

A sufficient quantity of ore having accumulated it is refined or 
smelted ; in favourable seasons this process is performed twice annu- 
ally, in common seasons once. The space between the months of 
February and April is generally devoted to this purpose. — 

The process of smelting is performed in a spacious open shed 
about 75 feet long, 35 feet broad and in the middle 24 feet high. 
The upper portion of the roof is separated from the lower by an in- 
tervening opening of about 2 feet, to prevent ignition: the roof is 
inclining. The shed is constructed of rough materials without any 
art or ornament. 

Each building contains a sufficient space to carry on two separate 
operations. The central portion is occupied by the furnaces and 
ventilators, while the extremities in each direction are devoted to 
the workmen and to the various requisites in the business of smelt- 
ing. Here the ore is placed in readiness, the coals are arranged, and 
the implements collected before the operation is commenced. That 
portion of the floor of the building which corresponds to the two 
furnaces, is somewhat wider than the extremities, and elevated to a 
proportionate height, to enable the workmen to set the ventilators 
ng 
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in motion. Each of the twh oppesite compartments, which in all 
respects are equal, contains, besides the furnace, an oblong excava- 
tion filled with sand, in which the moulds are formed for casting 
the metal, and, at the extremity, a similar excavation for macerating 
the Dross, which after pounding, is fused a second time. At one 
corner in each extremity is a somewhat elevated platform for the 
convenience of the workmen, spectators &c., 

The furnace has a regular oblong form ; it is ten feet long, four 
feet wide and four feet high: its posterior part is elevated into a 
narrow wall, extending about three feet above the rest which sepa- 
rates it from the ventilators, and prevents the communication of 
fire, when the furnace is ignited. The fire-place occupies the mid- 
dle portion of the furnace; its superior opening has the form of a 
section of an elipsis, the greatest diameter being 20 inches; it des- 
cends perpendicularly three feet into the body of the furnace, and 
towards the lower extremity is somewhat oblique and contracted. 
From the exterior portion, descending somewhat lower than the 
rest, a rounded aperture conducts to that part which receives the 
smelted metal: for this purpose an oval basin exists at the bottom 
of the furnace, corresponding to which the anterior wall has a coni- 
cal excavation, which facilitates the taking it out when:4 sufficient 
quantity is collected for casting into moulds. The furnace is con- 
structed of clay and its body is proportioned to the degree of heat 
is must sustain. 

The bellows is a very large wooden tube which has externally an 
octangular form and diameter of 25 inches. It is always made of a 
single tree, and its construction requires considerable skill and care. 

The internal hollow, most finely polished, whose diameter is 17 
or 18 inches, admits a corresponding piston (consisting of a thick 
plank) which is attached to a Jong handle: by being forced in and 
drawn out, the air, alternately compressed from either side, is, (by 
means of two smaller tubes excavated into that side of the ventilator 
which faces the furnace, gradually narrowing and terminating in the 
middle) forced into the fire place and a constant blast kept up on 
the fire. Each of the ventilators is closed by a plank, which has two 
valves for the admission of the air. To conduct the blast more com- 
pletely into the heart of the furnace a cylindrical tube of clay is em- 
ployed, which is attached to the central aperture (or nozzle) of the 
ventilator, at the junction of the canals which convey the air com- 
pressed from each side. 
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The process of smelting, on aceounttof the heat of the climate, is 
always performed at night. In the course of the afternoon, the ne- 
cessary preparations are made. The oye is collected in large heaps 
in each extremity of the building, and the coals are arranged near 
both furnaces: 48 large baskets, each containing several bushels, are 
generally required for one night’s smelting at each furnace. The ne- 
cessary implements consist in several shovels, pokers and ladles. 

About an hour before the operation, 3 or 4 baskets of coals are 
set on fire on the plain before the furnace, 80 as to be thoroughly 
ignited at the commencement ; in the interval the smelter (who is 
called Tukén puput) with his assistants, takes a substantial meal 
on the platform in the extremity of the building, during which they 
indulge plentifully, drinking an inebriating liquor prepared from rice. 

The ignited coals are now thrown into the fire place, which is re- 
plenished from time to time from the store in readiness; the venti- 
lators, drawn by three robust Chinese, begin to work, and are kept in 
motion incessantly till the process of smelting iscompleted. A quan- 
tity of water is collected in large tubs near the furnace, and oue of the 
assistants is employed during the night to dash it over the floor, both 
for the purpose of cooling the air, and preventing an accumulation of 
ashes. The coals being thoroughly ignited the ore is thrown, in 
divided quantities, into the center of the fire place: 6 or 8 shovels 
full are thrown in at a time, and this is repeated at short intervals 
without interruption until the process is concluded. In the course 
of about 15 minutes the melted metal is observed in vivid drops dis- 
tilling from the lower aperture ; its discharge and that of the accome 
panying dross is assisted by the emelter with a poker. When the 
furnace is completely ignited a great degree of heat is produced : 
being properly charged with ore successively thrown on, the metal 
is observed at intervals flowing in a stream from the lower aperture, 
which protrudes a flame to a considerable distance attended by a roar- 
ing noise. 

One of the assistants, in the mean while, forms the moulds in the 
moistened sand placed in readiness in an oblong excavation near the 
furnace : and in the course of about four hours a sufficient quantity 
is generally collected in the basin for fillang the moulds : sixteen Ingots 
are cast at one time ; and if the process turns out favourably, the casting 
is repeated thrice during the night ; on an average 44 or 45 Ingots are 
considered a satisfactory produce from one operation: but several 
circumstances influence its result. Ifthe ore is very fine, part of it 
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is elevated by the blast of the furnace and lost, hence the ore is al- 
ways moistened before smelting : if the particles are coarse they are 
fused with greater difficulty. .The quality of the coals likewise influen- 
cesthe process : this depends in a great degree on the wood from which 
they are prepared ; the best kinds will be pointed out in another place. 

The quantity of ore for one night’s operation is determined by a 
Chinese measure called sap. One of these contains 44 catties 


or 587, lbs. Troy: ninety measures are generally smelted in one 


night and yield, on an average, 44 or 45 Ingots. About 7 o’clock in 
the morning the work is generally finished. 

This process answers at once the purpose of roasting and of fus- 
ing the ore: in many parts of Banké, especially at the large mines 
of Jebus and Klabbet, it is conducted with much method and regu- 
larity, and the frequent repetition has given a facility to the work- 
men: both the furnaces and ventilators appear, in my opinion, well 
adapted to the purpose ; while the large timbers can be obtained the 
ventilator described will probably remain in use; its construction is 
expensive and difficult, but it is durable in proportion, and little ex- 
posed to accident 

All the operations hitherto described, connected with the process 
of mining and the refining of the metal, are performec™almost ex- 
clusively by Chinese. The miners, in general, live dispersed through 
mining districts in the vicinity of the mines, ata greater or less dis- 
tance from the fixed establishments or dwellings of the superinten- 
dants or Kongsies. Besides those persons who are engaged in col- 
lecting the ore, various others are connected with the business of 
the mines, or gain a living from the miners. ‘These live together in 
a separate village near the chief. Besides Gardeners, Fishermen, 
Tradesmen, Shopkeepers &c., various artificers are here met with 
who are indispensible in the process, such as Carpenters, Black- 
smiths, Coalburners, and smelters &c. These, during the former 
administration were supported on a footing somewhat similar to 
the miners; they took advances in money and necessaries and incur- 
red a debt, the amount of which was deducted from their pay or from 
the articles they furnished. 

Each village also contains a privileged Gambling house, which af- 
forded some revenue to the chief who administered themine. Gambling 
being almost the only amusement followed by the miners during the 
intervals of their Iabour, it was perhaps too much encouraged by the 
former administration. 
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The Chinese preserve on the Island the original character of their 
nation : industrious, enterprizing and presevering, they are the most 
useful and important among the inhabitants, as by far the greatest 
share of mining is performed by them. Most of the Chinese met 
with on Banké are born in the mother country, and the increase of 
population is by no means progressing in proportion to their num- 
bers, which is owing to a great deficiency of females on the Island. 
Those of them who make a profession of mining possess a consider- 
able share of hardness and independence of charscter, whieh is dif- 
ferent however in different parts of the Island. The miners of Je- 
bus are particularly celebrated on account of their obstinacy and 
impudence, and they have several times been riotous. This may be 
owing in some degree to circumstances ; being united in large bodies, 
they appear to place confidence in their numbers. ‘The miners of 
Klabbet, Sungie-liat and Mar4wang are apparently more tractable, 
but they are more divided. In Pangkdl-pinang several outrages have 
been committed in former periods, by the miners in conjunction with 
the other Chinese inhabitants of the district. ‘They were, in former 
periods, often treated with great severity by the representatives of 
the court of Plembang, whose power was almost unlimited and eim- 
braced the lives and properties of the miners. But both the oceur- 
rences during the former administration, and the character and num- 
bers of the miners, point out the necessity of supporting those per- 
sous who are now charged with the regulation of the mines, by small 
military detachments proportioned to the existing circumstances. 

The conditions of the miners, as far as relates to healthfulness, is 
upon the whole more tolerable than would be expected from the 
atmosphere of Banka. Upon their first arrival strangers are gene- 
rally attacked by fevers; those who recover enjoy after this, for ma- 
ny years, an exemption from discase. In several of the villages and 
settlements I remarked, during a continuance of several weeks, no 
complaints of disease of any kind: but about the autumnal equinox 
fevers generally appear on the Island. F noticed among the miners 
several with sore legs and cutaneous eruptions. Their habits and 
mode of life agree with those of their nation in every part of India. 
They drink during their work copiously of warm vegetable infusions, 
and as they cannot generally afford to provjde tea, they make a substi- 
tute of the dried leaves of the Psidium pyriferum or Gujavos: and 
large tin kettles filled with this potion are always in readiness in 
their houses or near their places of ladour. 
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Besides the tin siatiufaotured aceording to the regular process 
above described, a small quantity is annually prepared by the moun- 
tain-people or original inhabitants. ‘They make a sinrple cylindrical 
_ perforation into the ground, barely sufficient to admit one person, till 
they arrive at the stratum of the ore, which they take out with the 
gangue and wash at the nearest stream, without taking the trouble 
of constructing aqueducts. If they find the stratum productive, they 
follow it under the soil by horizontal perforations to a considerable 
distance, and often expose themselves to great danger. T'wo or three 
persons generally work in fellowship. In some part of the Island 
they have adopted the process of small mining followed by the Chi- 
nese. ‘The mountain-people of the districts of Sungie-bulu and of 
Tirak are more in the habit of preparing metal than those of the 
other districts. Their furnaces are small and their ventilators con- 
sist of two small cylinders placed near each other in a vertical posi- 
tion: the pistons being alternately raised and depressed cause a con- 
stant blast in the fire-place. As they are obliged to carry their tent 
a considerable distance on their shoulders, they make the Ingots 
smaller than the Chinese, their weight is on an average 333 catties. 
These people often employ themselves at the extremities of the stra- 
ta which have been deserted by the Chinese. Me 

The Malays follow the regular process of the Chinese in work- 
ng small mines, but rarely undertake large or kolong mines: in 
late periods they have rarely been engaged in mining. 

The facility with which the ore is collected and the simplicity of 
the method of mining on Banka requires, comparatively with other 
countries, (as has already been mentioned, ) little assistance from ma- 
chinery, and the implements generally employed are neither nume- 
rous nor complex. Few artificers are therefore necessary. 

Every settlement, however, should be provided according to the 
extent of the works carried on, with one or more Carpenters and 
Blacksmiths. And a supply of iron and steel to the miners on mo- 
derate terms, must always be considered as of the greatest import- 
ance to the interest of those who derive the produce of the mines. 
The Iron implements in common use are crow-bars, shovels, pick 
axes and hoes, besides those employed in smelting, as ladles, pokers, 
&c, these are all made by.the Blacksmiths attached to the settle- 
ments. Of the wooden machinary employed on Banké, the con- 
struction of the Bellows requires most art and ingenuity, and there 
are at the present period few ‘workmen on the Island capable of 
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making it. Its dimensions andsapplitation will best appear from a 
sketch which will be added separately, in conjunction with that of 
the furnace and the large shed appyopriated to the business of 
smelting.* The mill or wheel for elevating the water with its ap- 
purtenances can be constructed by most carpenters: and its appli- ° 
cation will also be more conveniently represented by a delineation. 
Besides these, small wheel-barrows according to a Chinese model, 
are generally employed as well at the mines for carrying the ore, 
after washing, to the furnaces, as for conveying the metal to the 
stockades and establishments. 

The smelting of the ore and the preparation of the coals, both 
requiring some habitude and experience, are performed by persons 
who make a regular profession of the business: the former are 
known as smelters or Tukdn puput, the others as coal-burners or 
Tukun arrdng. The smelters are paid, according to an established 
rate, for each night’s work, and the coal-burners receive a fixed 
price for each basket (or pikol) of coals. 

Before concluding the account of the mines it may be proper to 
detail some particulars relating to their private economy during the 
administration of Plembéog. The Sovereign or Sultan was acknow- 
ledged to be the exclusive proprietor of the mines, they were work- 
ed only with his consent, and he received a fixed portion of their 
produce. But the care of administering them was committed to 
certain officers at the court of Plembang. ‘These were called Tikus, 
and were generally charged with every thing relating to the reve- 
nues of the Sovereign. As well the duties of their office as their 
responsibility were of a peculiar nature, but will more properly be 
pointed out in another place. At the time when Banka became a 
British possession, the principal mines were divided amony 5 Tikus. 
One administered Jebus, a second Klabbet and Sungie-liat, a third 
Pangkal-pinang, a fourth Tubudli Permisséng and Tampelang, and a 
Afth Mérawang, and Tirék Belinyu, Lumut &c. Belo were admi- 
nistered by persons of secondary rank. 

The Tikus or treasurers above mentioned, iu as far as related to 
Banka, were invested with the most extensive prerogatives: they 
were considered as representing the sovereign in their particular 
districts. No appeal could be made by the miners to the person of 
the Sultan, and they possessed and exercised the power over the 


* This sketch has not been furnished. Ep, 
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lives and property of the Chihese. Being all persons of the first rank 
and connections, and charged witb various other duties, they gene- 
rally resided at Plembdng, amd their affairs on Bank& and at the 
mines were conducted by their private agents, distinguished by the 
Chinese denomination of Kongsies, who were vested with authority 
to regulate every thing relating to the mines and to the persons em- 
ployed in them. 

From a smajl commencement the administration of the mines 
had gradually enlarged and extended to a regular economy, con- 
nected with a considerable establishment and encumbrance. At 
each of the principal districts a stockade was constructed, according 
toa plan of greater or less extent and regularity, and proportionally 
supplied with arms and ammunition: these had become necessary, 
in late years, in consequence of the frequency and boldness of the 
attacks of the pirates. 

The stockads contained, besides the dwellings of the chief or 
Kongsy, and of the principal persons belonging to the establilment, 
storehouses for a supply of necessaries for the miners, for the metal 
successively prepared, and reservoirs tor the machiuery and imple- 
ments not immediately in use. Several of them were laid out ac- 
cording to a more extemsive plan, and contained the dwevtings of va- 
rious artificers attached to the mines, besides those of numerous pri- 
vate families. 

Each Kongsy was under the necessity of entertaining an establish- 
ment of writers, store-keepers and assistants in the different de- 
partments of the mines, proportionate to the extent of the worksin 
his district : he provided likewise from the funds of his employer 
or Tiko the machinery of various kinds used in mining; besides 
furnaces, apparatus and implements for the refinement or smelting 
of the ore. He likewise supported artificers of various kinds ne- 
cessary in the basiness of mining, particularly carpenters, black- 
smiths, coal-burners and smelters, to each of which was connected 
& proportionate establishment. A considerable fund was also vested 
in a supply or store of necessaries which were monthly supplied to 
the miners, particularly rice, salt, oil and clothing of various kinds. 

Whether it was in conformity to along established custom, or 
whether it was supposed .necessary for supporting the particular 
mode of administration which had been introduced on Banké, a plan 
had in late years been adopted and carried to an almost unlimited 
extent, of granting the miners monthly advances of the articles above 
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mentioned : these were in general chalged at a high rate and af- 
forded a considerable profit to the Tikus. 

An idea appears to have prevailed ,that the debts incurred by 
these advances were necessary to keep the miners in a degree of 
dependence, to command their labours at all times, and to prevent 
desertion or removal from one district to another. his system 
has indeed been carried to a greater extent in those districts where 
the miners labour in conjunction in large mines (as in Jebus, Klab- 
bet &c.) and where the aggregate number are responsible for the 
debts contracted, while in those districts where the miners work in 
small parties, and on small mines, the produce is easier realized and 
the habit of contracting large debts, comparatively, less extensive. 

The usual monthly advances to the miners consisted in 13 gan- 
tangs of rice for a single, and 20 gantangs for a married man: (each 
gantang weighing 4.3 catties Chinese, or 6 pounds Troy.) further 
1 catty of oi/ and 1 or more gantangs of salt. Each miner also re- 
ceived monthly a small advance in money, which was usually paid 
in the ¢iz coin formerly in circulation. 

Besides these advances, which were uniform through the whole 
island, the miners contracted private debts with the Kongsy, for which 
they were individually responsible. 

One period of the year, the termination of the smelting season, 
was appointed for regulating the accounts and for liquidating the 
debts ; this was done in the following manner. ‘The quantity of the 
metal having been accurately determined by weight, a calculation 
of the amount of its value was made according to the established 
price. This was done for each mine separately: the miners being 
considered as united into one body, all those belonging to the same 
mine shared equally in the produce of the labour. 

From this general amount was then deducted : 

First, The monthly advances in money and in the necessaries 
above mentioned : 

Secondly, The pay of the smelter and his assistants ; 

Thirdly, The price ot the coals used in refining ; 

Fourthly, The hire of the furnace and implements ; 

Fifthly, The amount of the transportation of the metal from the 
furnace to the stockade, and in some caseg, to the landing place at 
the river. , 

A balance was then struck, and the remaining sum divided in equal 
portions among the labourers at a mifle. But those who had debts 
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of former standing, or hori taken private advances from the 
Kongsey, were now called on for payment of these out of their in- 
dividual shares. Tn most inséances therefore the miners received no 
money in hand, and often the amount of their share was not sufh- 
cient for the payment of the old debts, which successively accumu- 
lated to an amount that they could never be expected to pay. In 
this manner those sums have gradually accumulated, which are now 
found in the bouks of Kongsies, and which, to use their own phrase, 
have changed into air. ‘Ihe mode of settlement just described ap- 
plies chiefly to the Jarge or kolong mines of the western peninsula : 
in the smaller kolongs of Lumut above mentioned, and in the small 
mines where one person was the principal, the settlement was ne- 
cessarily modified, and one miner or chief miner received the amount 
of the entire produce, in as far as he alone had received advances 
from the Kongsy. 

As in many cases the payment allowed to the miners was not 
sufficient to induce them to carry on the labour of the mines, a cus- 
tom was introduced in late periods of granting them gratuitous ad- 
vances, in cases where the collection of the ore was comparatively 
difficult, in opening new mines, or in the preparatory labour to the 
business of mining. These gratuitous advances were designated by 
a Chinese term Tshu-yap, which signifies present or gratuity, and 
they may be considered as private promises or contracts, entered 
into between the miner and the Kongsy. 

The Tshu-yap was of very different kinds. In some cases the 
Kongsy engaged to supply the miners, gratis, with rice (and some- 
times with the other necessaries above enumerated) during the pe- 
riod that they were employed in making an aqueduct; in others it 
was stipulated that the miners should receive the gratuitous supplies 
from the commencement of their labours at a mine, to the time 
they had penetrated the eirth to the layer containing the ore. In 
other cases this gratuity was conditional, and the miners engaged 
to return the advance if the mine proved favourable, but not if defi- 
cient in ore. 

I have endeavoured at different places to obtain from the books 
of the Kongsies the annual amount of the gratuitous supplies for a 
number of ascending yeara, in order to calculate as near as possi- 
ble the real price of the tin produced in a certain period of time, 
but on account of the reasons already mentioned, I have procured 
only imperfect statements: it must however be taken into considera- 
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tion in forming an estimate of the an actually paid for this metal 
during the former administration. 

Although the system just detailed coataias various abuses, and is 

far from being applicable to the present state of things, it must be 
kept in view, in fixing a plan for a more consistent and equitable ad- 
ministration. If we may credit the relations of the old inhabitants 
these abuses were less extensive in former times, when the ‘likos 
were more true to the interests of the Sultan, who on his part ad- 
hered more rigidly to his engagement. But while the mines were 
productive in the degree above mentioned, in the interval of the 
years 1750 and 1775, the quantity of Tin manufactured on Banké 
exceeded the demands at Batavia, and the surplus was disposed of 
privately to indemnify the Tikos for the expenses incurred, and of- 
ten with the connivance of the Sultan. This gradually led to a reeu- 
lar habit of clandestine dealing, which was in later periods carried to a 
great extent. This must also be considered as having given rise to that 
custom of granting advances which prevailed so largely on Banka. 
Calculating on a liberal profit from the Tin privately disposed of, 
these advances were indulged to pacify the miners in those cases in 
which the mines were less productive. 
* But although these advances were conducted at random and with- 
out proper regard to economy, they are in some degree unavoidable, 
and arise, in a great measure, necessarily from the condition of the 
Island. 

Bank4 requires all necessaries of life from other countries, and it 
therefore becomes an object of consideration with the power which 
exercises dominion and derives the proceeds of the mines, to supply 
the inhabitants and particularly the workmen ; In doing which a re- 
gulation may be adopted tending to the mutual advantage of him 
who furnishes and of thuse who receive the supplies. Buf. it is for- 
eign from the object of the present essay to enter into details on this 
subject. It is sufficient to remark, in concluding, that by a late re- 
gulation, all the duties formerly exercised by the Tikos or by their 
Agents, the Kongsies, have been entrusted to persons acting on be- 
half of government, and under the superintendence of the Resident, 
as Inspectors of the particular districts in which mines are worked. 
The defects and abuses of the former admfhistration. will soon be- 
come evident, and point out the necessity and the means of refurm. 
The pirates being removed from the cqast and tranquillity aud secu- 
rity being established, many of the exiled mountaiu-people will an- 
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xiously return to their former residénces in the south eastern dis- 
tricts, numerous enterprizing Chinese under the protection of a fos- 
tering government, and with the necessary countenance and support, 

« will attempt again the deserted mines or open new ones, and in the 
course gf not many years, a period of prosperity and an increased 
produce of the mines, may again with confidence be expected from 
Banké, 


Taoomas HorsFIELpD. 
{peetenmeoinreneenecest 


Norr.—This Report was delivered to His Excellency Thomas 
Stamford Raffles Esq. Lieut. Governor of Java &c.,in the year 
1814, by Thomas Horsfield. 


Library, East India House, August 5th. 1847. 
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(Mendédo and Kima, which lie directly opposite each other on the 
west and east sides of the north easterf peninsula of the large and 
rich island of Celebes, having recently, by a resolution of the Ne- 
therlands Indian Government, been proclaimed open to foreign trade 
from the Ist of next month, the following notices of the Province of 
Minah4ssé in which they lie, will be found interesting.* | 


A GLANCE AT MINAHASSA. 
By M. A. F. Van Spreeuwensere.t 


General Review.—The capital Mendado is situated on a large and 
beautiful bay on the west side of the northerly promontory of Celebes, 
in 1°30’ N. Lat. and 124° 56’ East Long. Greenwich, according 
to the chronometers of the Barque Sumatra, (Dec. 1842), according 
to Horsburgh in 124° 52° East Long., and according to Norrie 
125° 0’. Ships anchor in 35 or 40 fathoms at a cable lengtl: 
from the shore, in the vicinity of a good fresh water river.t This 
bay can only be deemed a safe haven during the east monsoon, ships 
having during west winds a lee shore, but on account of the steep- 
ness of the coast ships cannut very easily drive, provided the an- 
chors, cables and chains, are of a proved strength, because driving 
you are immediately on the shore which consists of a hard sandy 
ground. 

The anchorage is directly opposite the fort, where in the year 
1655 Mr. Hustaart erected a wooden fortification, which afterwards 


* See the resolution at length, Singapore Free Press, 5th October 1848. 
The preamble declares it to be the desire of the government to give to the 
productions, the trade and the shipping of the different possessions of Ne- 
therlands India that developement for which the condition of each best a~ 
dapts it, and that this object can be best accomplished, as regards the resi- 
dency of Menado, by placing it in the immediate, complete and unrestricted 
enjoyment of the natural advantages which it possesses in its position, fer 
tility of soil, and the industry of its numerous population. It is therefore 
proclaimed that from the Ist. of January 1849, Menado and Kima shall be 
free ports, Where all goods without distinction, and under whatever flag, 
may be imported free of duty. Vessels are also to be free from tonnage, 
an chorage or harbour duties. Strangers are to be permitted to reside at 
the ports for the prosecution of trade. . 

+ Translated for this Journal from thé Tjdshrift voor Neerlands Indie 
7eY 4e Deel. : 

¢ According to Valentyn named Menaggelabo, but known to the natives 
by that of Wenangé¢, from a fruit tree which was plent:ful here in old times. 
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was changed under Mr: Frauy in 1673 into a stone fortuess named 
Amsterdam, which name is still bears. In 1703 it was enclosed by 
a circular stone wall by a seggeant, Henri Duchielz ;* afterwards 
at different times other changes haye been made, but the govern- 
ment has not yet succeeded in making a regular work of defence 
of it, 

The garrison, which is stationed in the fort, with the cxception 
of the commander and the doctor who live outside, consist partly of 
Europeans, and for the remainder of natives. Inside also is the 
old Residency house, which is now appropriated to the different ad- 
ministrative civil offices, treasury, prison &c. 

The place has borrowed its name from the island which is now 
called Menado Tuwa, or Old Menado ; it was formerly inhabited, but, 
on account of the continual wars with the princes of Bolang, and the 
want of water, it was abandoned by the population in 1682, when they 
removed to the continent, and their kampong to the present day is 
considered as a district and bears this name. But the Alfoers call 
it, from the name of the river at its outlet, Wenangeé. 

The total subjection of the highlands, dates from 1677, when the 
East India Company, with the assistance of the king on Sultan of 
Ternate, took Amsterdam from the prince of Bolang, and drove 
away the Spwniards from thence.t During nearly two hundred 
years this coast appears to have alternately belonged to the prince 
of Bolang and the Sultan of Terndte; the accounts relating to these 
changes are very confused. 

It appears that in the year 1682 a chief of Bolang was still reign- 
ing over all the districts of the so called Minahassé, with the ex- 
ception of Amurang. But, according to the accounts of native tradi- 
tions which we have collected, which however are without dates, 
Minahass4 was formerly divided into two parts under the chiefs of 
Aris and Sonder, named Tololio and Ranton, who were of one family 
originally from Tonced, the capital of which is Kema. This division 
is now entirely superseded, Minahassa being divided into 27 districts 
or, as they were formerly called, balken (beams), a designation very 
old, and originating in the period when we made a requisition for 
beams to construct our factory and other buildings. 

These districts, the soilef which is generally very fertile, and 


¢ 


* Valentyn Old and New East India, vol. I. p, 62. 
+ Valentyn. Ib. vol. i. p. 62. ' 
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which are as it were intersected *by ditties mountains, are placed 
under christian officers, but are immediately subject to native chiefs 
who have the ranks of Major and Hukom Bezar. These districts 
are Menddo, Aris, KlAbbet below, Negerie Baru (Tetewungan,) 
Bantik, Klab4t above (Mumbie,) Liekup4ng, Tonceé (Kemé,) 'Ton- ° 
dino (Tuliemémbot,) Tondano (Tulién), Rembokan, Kékés, Langa- 
wan, Rataan, Passan, Belang, Tongsawang (Tombatu), Romohon, 
Tombésian, (Amurang) Tombéaririe (Tandwdnko), Tampasso, Ké- 
wankoan, Sonder, Serongsong, Tomohon, Lotté. They are consi- 
dered to have jointly a population of 84,944 souls. 

The christian population, which is not included in the above esti- 
mate, probably amounts to 7,388 souls. 

Besides the districts above mentioned, there are also under the 
government of the Resident of Menado, many places along the coast, 
such as the Sanger islands, where however our power is very li- 
mited, 


Monsoons, Rivers and Means of Comunication. 


The monsoons agree with those of Java and differ from those of 
Amboina. During the four past years they have come so irregular- 
ly, that it was difficult to say when they really commenced and end- 
ed. The South East monsoon having past, we were visited by a very 
dry wind, which is very prejudicial to vegetation. If the nights are 
cold the days are so much the hotter, the thermometer (Fah.) as- 
cending above 90° and descending below 64°. For the rest, laud and 
sea breezes are regularly interchanged. 

It is said that Men4do was formerly more healthy, but the cause 
to which this is imputed is very doubtful, viz., that the establishment 
of cacao plantations produces unhealthiness. Having presently to 
speak of the temperature of the higher part of the country, what is 
now said is to be considered as applicable to places along the coast. 

The north coast is abundantly provided with rivers, although they 
are not navigable by vessels of some size. On the south coast they 
are also met with every where, but, owing to their current being 
very small during the East monsoon, and the swell of the sea against 
the coast being then very heavy, they are filled with sea water, and, 
like those on the north coast, become unfif for the transport of pro- 
duce. Some of them by meandering through the vallies of the high 
country, are strongly impregnated with, particles of sulphur, and some 
are even lukewarm. 
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The roads are placed as stitably as possible, but on account of 
the country being intersected by mountains and ravines. many of 
them are not very easy, andegreat alterations would be required to 
improve them as means of transport. Although this would be a work 
of difficulty it is desirable that a commencement should be made. 

Although much of the produce is even now transported on horses, 
the greater part has to be carried by the mountaineers at a great 
cost of labour and time ; sometimes a rupee has to be paid for the 
carriage of one or two gantangs of rice, and since the cultivators 
receive in value only 60 cents of a guilder for one gantang, it is easy 
to see what a heavy loss is entailed upon them. 

It would be desirable to introduce the use of carts here, and the 
greater part of the roads could easily be adapted for them. Even 
the mountain Impong, which was formerly considered impassable on 
horseback, has already been crossed by the writer and others with 
carraiges and horses to and from Tomohon. 

For greater exactness we here subjoin a table of the distances 
between the capitals of the different districts, compiled from the 


latest survey. 
Vegetable Productions. her 


The vegetable kingdom undoubtedly still presents a wide field for 
research. We shall however limit ourselves to some subdivisions 
of this field, the knowledge of which we have gained by experience, 
and begin with the cacao. 

Cacao.—This product is cultivated in the highlands, but mostly 
on the coasts. ‘The plantations of it are even now considerable, and 
this branch of industry only requires not to be impeded by any ob- 
stacles, in order to be still further extended. It forms a large in- 
gredient in the trade, and furnishes many petty traders with their 
daily bread, not to speak of the landowners for whom the cultivation 
of the cacao affords the only subsistence. The preparation of this 
product here differs from that in the West Indies, and as the writer 
has some acquaintance with the last, he will make it his first exam- 
ple, in order that by so doing he may also adapt it for the Euro- 
pean market. We may reckon that 1,200 to 2,000 piculs of 125 
pounds are yearly productd ; the prices vary much ; being from 50 
to 75 florins. 

Coffee is an article which must be delivered by the inhabitants 
to the government exclusively at }2 copper florins per picul of 125 
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pounds Amsterdam. It is mych prized in Netherlands, and it 
maintains a higher price in the market that the best Java coffee. 
As the treatment of the product on Java differs wholly from that 
which is here in vogue, and this in our eyes is much inferior, we 
know not whether this higher price is ascribable to the name or 
to an intrinsic superiority in quality. It is certain that this culti- 
vation is susceptible of much improvement, and might be advanced 
to a much higher condition. 

The average harvest is from ten to twelve thousand piculs of 125 
Amsterdam pounds, and has, I believe, during the last years rather 
fallen off than increased, for in a cultivation to stand still is to go 
back. 


Rice.—The oldest notices of Menado which we can trace, shew 
that this country has always been rich in rice, which in 1671 cost 
about 7} rix dollars* the last. At present the government pays 60 
cents in cloths for a measure of 40 pounds; that which is sold for 
the consumption of the inhabitants may be procured at the public 
warehouse for a guilder the 35} pounds ; and that which is sold for 
export may be had at public auction for 125 florins the coyan of 
3,000 pounds. This product is also capable of extension, chiefly 
at those places where there are sawa fields, for example at Ton- 
sawang. : 

A ganting sowed yields at a minimum 150 fold. But the want 
of buffaloes remains always a great hindrance, for at present all the 
work must be done with the potjal or even a stick of ironwood, or 
of the seho tree. 

[From tables given by M. Sprecuwenberg of the quantity of rice 
delivered from each district from Ist January 18938, to the last of 
December 1842, and another of the coffee delivered during the same 
period, it appears that the average annual delivery of rice was 
3,390,119 pounds, and that of coffee 1,288,118 pounds.] 


Tobacco is cultivated here, but only in sufficient quantity for 
the consumption of the place. It is exclusively grown by the Ban- 
tik population ; the mode of preparation is the same as on Java; it 
is chopped very fine and mostly flavoured with arrack. When bought 

in large quantities it may be had for 30 cents the pound ; but in the 
passar in small quantities it costs double that price. The inhabitants 
do not use it so extensively as in Java. 


9 
* The common rix dollar was-48 stivers: thus 1.92 florins of our money, 
P T oO 
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Melu or Turkish corn, is & product which precedes each new 
planting of paddy, cacao, &c., and serves the population as* food, 
particularly when there is @ scarcity of rice, after having been 
bruized fine. Ordinarily it costs 32 cents the gantang or measure 

" of 40 pounds ; sometimes it is much dearer. The return is more 
than 300 fold. 

Besides the above there is no other cultivated product of any im- 
portance for exportation. 

With fruit trees the inhabitants formerly took no trouble ; we may 
consider those species which are found here, as indebted for their ex- 
istence to accident, or it may be to the inclination of some individu- 
als. The Alfur considers not the profit which the cultivation of such 
trees would permanently bring him, for he loves to see the fruits of 
his hand’s labour come in to him the same year, in order that they 
as speedily again may return. Still the species which are found here 
are numerous, as the manyistan, duriau, six kinds of mangas viz., 
bichéng, démmer, mélakk4, dodol, kwinie, ddning; four kinds of 
jambu or gora, viz., red, white, ayer mawar or rosewater, biji, here 
called gojawis; langsa, sweet and pure tomietomie, two kinds of 
bread fruit amo and gomo, pompelmus not very good, sweet lemons, 
China apples, limou choei, limou pédang, with which clothes are 
washed, limou martin, limou jurpuru for washing the head and mak- 
ing oil, atis or sirikéyé, bua manoné, different kind of piséng, an4- 
nés, pinéng, coconuts, tamarinds only commencing, a few latjen trees 
also gandaria. 

Those which grow in the woods and are therefore wild, but edible, 
are palowas, mulberry, brambleberry, pinang, rauw, pakewa, kelobie, 
mombongen, k4ima, lansip, kendis, kenilow, bosv& and papaya. 

Those used in cookery, and which also grow in the jungles, are 
the kanarie, kemirie, or wiauw, klook or pangie, by us called gallnut. 

Timber is in great abundance, some being very well adapted for 
ship and house building.* 


Animals. 


Beasts of prey, such as tigers, bears, &c., are not fonnd here, but 
snakes of different kinds, particularly that called by the inhabitants 
Ulur patola (giant or king’s snake) on account of his beautifully va- 


* A list of 114 kinds of wood fpllows, whieh we shall give on another 
occasion. Ep. 
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riegated skin, are met with of unustal size and in great numbers. 
*Wild cows are also found here, principally in the higher parts of the 
mountains, but they bear little resembtance to the so called banting 
on Jave, are below the’ middling size, but possess notwithstanding an 
incredible strength. The Babi Rus4 or deer bog is also found in ® 
abundance in the forests. Wild hogs, a great number of kinds of 
pigeons and other beautifully feathéred birds, but no deer, peacocks 
&c., which render the forests of Java so attractive to the lovers of 
sport, are found here. 

The buffaloe or karbou, the faithful fellow labourer of the Javan, 
does not exist here, and although an endeavour was formerly made 
to transplant it from Gorontalo, every attempt failed. The Alfie 
is afraid of the buffaloe, and does not know how to manage him, 
and this possibly is the reason of the want of success ; it would, how- 
ever, be worthy of the trouble to make fresh efforts to introduce 
this useful animal. Cattle are here in reasonable quantity, and the 
breeding of them is carried on to an immense extent. Sheep are 
in less numbers than goats, while the horse studs are extended dai- 
ly more and more. Horses and mares are constantly brought from 
Gorontélo* and are sold in the high countries for 35 to 40 guilders, 
that is those of inferior breed ; those which are well made and of a 
good size cost 100 guilders and more. ‘I'he writer has seen horses 
brought from Gorontdlo run up as high as 200 guilders, and con- 
sidering that they entail no expence on the inhabitants, it may be 
predicted that Menado will very soon be fully provided with horses, 
which will greatly assist the population in the export of produce. Hogs 
are amongst the chief breeds of the Alftirs. Their price is moderate 
and in some places cheap. Poultry, as fowls, ducks, geese, although 
not abundant, may yet be had at moderate prices. ‘The annual mor- 
tality amongst the poultry occasions much scarcity, because it hap- 
pens frequently that you loose all your poultry in two or three days, 
and sometimes even in one night. The old inhabitants say that in 
former times sea fish of different species abounded, and were pro- 
curable at moderate prices. For some yerrs the take has remarka- 
bly decreased. They say the reason is that from the multiplied fish- 
ings by the pukat or soma (dragnet) the fishes have been rendered 
shy, and now frequent those places along fhe coast where they are not 


* That the horses are not aboriginal here, appears sufficiently from the 
Portuguese name which has been given lo them viz.. Cawalo, or cawayo. 
The Alfars have no name for them in their own language. 
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disturbed. They also accuse the Béntikkers of from time to time 
casting into the sea a certain root, borie, which causes an irritation” 
in the eyes of the fish, and aleo a fruit called eanta which stupifies 
the fish and makes them rise to the surface where they are easily 
taken. This stupifaction does not spoil the fish and they remain 
good for eating. 

There are also procured very good river fish, shrimps, eels, crabs 
and lobsters. ‘The purse-crab or so called katang kanarie comes 
from the Sangir islands. Cabos, gétegéte &c., although we can from 
time to time procure them, belong more to the highlands. ‘The tu- 
turuga or tortoise is also found here ; they are mostly brought in by 
the orang Badjo. 


An Eacursion in Minahassa. 


On the 9th. of August, 1842, Mnrs. Van Dieman and Moraux, 
the agents in the Moluccas of the Netherlands Handelmaatschappy, 
and the writer, on horseback, and the wife and two daughters of 
the latter in chairs, made a journey from Menido to the highlands 
of this Residency. ‘The party very early reached the negory Lotta, 
situated 6 miles from the capital at the northern foot of the n.oun- 
tain Impong, aud elevated a considerable height above the level of 
the sea. “There is nothing very remarkable in this small village, 
save in its possessing the dwelling house of the Hukom Besar (Dis- 
trict head) which is still built after the old Alfuran style of architec- 
ture, and distinguished by its dirtiness. It might be supposed that the 
negoris in the vicinity of the capital would be advanced in civilization 
much further than their neighbours in the more distant districts, 
and that the inhabitants, acquainted with our customs from an earlier 
period, would gradually have acquired them. The contrary however 
is the fact; and in the sequel we shall find that many good and 
beautiful things are to be found in the interior, of which we should 
in vain seek the traces in the capital Menado. 

From the negory Lotta we commenced to ascend the mountain 
Impong, which has a height of 3000 feet. From one point on this 
road we have a magnificent view over the bay of Menédo, Menado 
Tuah, and the islands which form the Straits of Banka. In other 
respects the journey is monotonous, and in the rainy season, parti- 
cularly when a large quantity of produce is brought down, it is near- 
ly impassible.* , 

* The road has new becn altered and improved., 
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Descending from mount Impong,' we come into an extensive plaiu 
‘bordered by high mountains. About 11] o’clock we were with the 
missionary Matern at Tomohon. For@us, who had come from a 
climate at bloodheat, the change was most agreeable, for the ther- 
mometer shewed a temperature of 76° Fah. . 

The dwelling of Mr. Matern is situated most agreeably, and is of 
a spacious construction. From the back gallery in particular we have 
a delightful view of the mountain Lokon, 5052 feet, Impong, and 
Méh4wt 4197 feet, above the level of the sea. Lokon and Mawéhiu 
are both extinct craters. Tomohon itself lies about 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Haying, at the commencement of our journey, formed the resolu- 
tion of seeing whatever was remarkable, our excursion to the lake 
Lienong, situated near the negory Léhendong, deserves to be first no- 
ticed. Half way between Sarongsong and Léhendong, we already 
observed on the road the sulphur exuding from the ground, and 
on the left, several sulphureous marshes. Every thing here is barren 
aud rude, and nature waste and inhospitable. We speedily reached 
the height at the back of negory Lahendong, where we dismounted 
to consider more at our ease all the splended objects which pre- 
sent themselves to our eyes. It is a glorious view. ‘Turning to the 
west you behold, on both sides of the mountain Korey, the sea in the 
distance,—on the right, Lakon exposing its full dimensions,—at your 
feet the negory Lahendong,—at your back lake Lienong about half 
a mile in circumference, formed by the mountains Tolanko, Ling- 
koan, Kasuratan,—and Tempusu below you. The glittering of the 
waters of the lake beneath is exceedingly beautiful, shewing, from the 
volcanic action, different colours. On the sides and at your feet you 
see the sulphur and the hot water boiling up from the ground, the last 
ata heat of 200° to 202° Fah. so thatin 2 minutes an egg may be boiled 
in it. Two prahus of hollowed trees bound to each other served us as 
a raft to reach the other side of the lake, where the aspect of nature 
is of a more terrific character. Here also the hot water runs from 
the walls and shore into the lake, but it is of a lower temperature 
than that on the other side. A boiling sulphur pool, thirty feet in 
diameter, first arrests your attention. It has a temperature of 140° 
Fah. while all around and under you ther€ is nothing but desolation 
and boiling water. It is necessary to be careful if you wish to exted 
your researches further up than the orginary road. An experienced 
guide is indispensibly required, as this is the place where the Count 
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de Vidua lost his life in his geal for exploration. Not listening to 
the advice of the natives around him, he fell into the boiling mud.* 

The sulphur vapour prevented us from remaining long here. 
Conducted by persons who knew the country, we observed over 
some trees ang low underwood, different places where the mud 
boiled up, I¢ was remarkable that in the circumference of 30 or 
40 feet different degrees of heat were found, 135°, 171°, 145, and 
lower, 165°. It was also very remarkable that the volcanic direc- 
tion near this lake was east and west, and that the earthquakes there 
are felt in the same direction. ; 

The lake, which is 10 feet deep, has an outlet through the’ dis- 
trict Sonder, and near the negory Tinji forms one of the most beau- 
tiful cascades yet known here. But, that we may not anticipate our 
narrative, we will return to this afterwards. 

In the lake Lienong, six different kinds of fish are found, viz., 
cabos, gétegéte, sayo, lumulontik, komo and the largest kind of eels, 
and also a number of wild ducks ‘and other water fowl. At noon 
the thermometer was 70° Fah. Through Sarongsong we went back 
to Tomohon. 

On the morning of the 13th. we were again in the saddle to go 
to ‘l’ondéno, Mr Matern accompanying us. The distance from 'To- 
mohon to Tondano is ouly seven miles, and furnishes little worth 
notice, only some abandoned coffee gardens and two hot springs 
called Tétairan; our thermometer being broken, we could not 
ascertain the degree of heat, but we plainly perceived that the wa- 
ter was not so hot as that of Lienong. 

‘Tondano is one of the largest negorys of Minéhassa, and is go- 
verned by two Majors, viz., those of Tuhdn and Tuliemimbot ; these 
two divisions of the negory are separated by a river, which takes its 
rise in a large Jake. In the middle of this river is a small island 
on which a house is built. ‘This was formerly the Loge, but is now 
the residence of the officer Constans. This island is joined to both 
sides of the negory by bridges. In consequence of both the Majors 
of ‘Tondano being christians, I believe that most of the baptized 
Alfirs are found here. A fine church and a roomy school house 
adorn the negory. The best carpenters come from this part, and are 
almost exclusively employed in the lower country. Hence there is 
a greater appearance of prosperity amongst the population than in 
any other place. Right oppogite the Loge of ‘Tuhén a market is 


* See Tjd. voor N. ¥. 5th. 1 deel 1. blz. 306. 
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kept, which reminds us of some parts of Java, although this resem- 
blance does not go very far, as little save barter is carried on. The 
articles exposed are baskets of a certaim size filled with paddy, cabos 
salt, vegetables &c. With money scarcely anything can be purchased. 
From far and near people come here to barter one thing for another. 
‘ Sometimes an exchange is made without o single word passing. 
Perhaps some person has salt and wants fish. He selects some fish 
and places its value in salt, according to his estimate, beside it. The 
owner of the fish does not look at him and remains silent. The 
other now adds more salt by little and little until, at last, the owner 
of tHe fish pushes the fish to him, and takes possession of the salt, 
and the transaction is concluded. 

Amongst the remarkable things at Tondano are the famous cas- 
cade and the Jake. Accompanied by the Major of Tuliemimbot, 
we walked to the first which, going and coming, may be considered 
a good walk. At a considerable distance we hear the continued 
rush of the water. When we arrive at the pondoppo, which is si- 
tuated at the side of the ravine, and see the roaring water talling 
below with a thundering crash, the scene becomes magnificent. 
The real fall, that is to say so far as the water falls without encount- 
eving any obsiacle, is about sixty feet. Properly it commences high- 
er up, but is there broken and forms another fall, whence it rushes 
to the true fall. The spot on the small bridge above the river where 
the second fall commences is appalling. You feel an irresistable 
shuddering and notwithstanding the spars on which you stand have 
proved their strength, you fear every moment that they will be loos- 
ened, the inevitable consequence of which would be that you would 
be at once crushed. At the first fall, some tree trunks, as thick as 
aman’s waist, were thrown into the water, but the eye in vain tried to 
follow them in their course, and we could see nothing more of them 
after their fall. 1t sometimes happens that small prahus, from 
carelessness, get adrift in the negory above and are brought by tire 
current towards the fall, when nothing more is ever seen of them. 
In the ravine the fall forms a basin, across which, although it is ve- 
ry slippery, you canrun. Formerly on both sides of the precipice 
there hung ladders of rattan by which you could descend below. 
This fall is the commencement of the rivef which runs into the sea 
at the capital Menddo. ° 

On our return we went to visit the, notorious Kiay Modjo, the 
head priest of Diepo Negoro. He is small and of mean appearance, 
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but is distinguished by a sharp eye and a rapid manner of speaking, 
which indicate the passion and fire of his soul. Our visit did not 
seem to be disagreeable to him, particularly when he heard that we 
were acquainted with his fellow revolutionists, who are now in the 
Vorstenlanden (Princeslands) in the service of government. He had 
still a lively recollection of many of the chief functionaries. His 
dwelling, like that of the other Javanese, of whom 70 to 80 re- 
side here, has not thing remarkable in it, and is built in the Java- 
nese manner, that is to say on the ground, surrounded by a fence of 
bambu and covered with dling 4lang. Within the limits of their 
dessa are their séwé fields, and around their dwellings small vegeta- 
ble gardens, while a great number of them maintain themselves by 
petty trading. They produce also very good potatoes, kachang ta- 
na &c. There is no doubt that they will form a new race in Mina- © 
h 4ssé, because they continue to adhere to the Mahomedan faith, and 
extend it by marriage with Alfdr women, who must first adopt their 
religion. 

The district Tondano is surrounded hy fine sawa fields. It is to 
be regretted that all the labour is performed by the hand, and not 
by the plough and harrow. We have already spoken of the coffee 
gardens. The fishing also furnishes a large branch of sulisrtence 
for the Tondanese. In the morning the thermometer (Fah.) stood 
at 67°. 

Before our departure we invited the principal heads with their 
wives to dinner, together with the missionary Riedel living there, 
so that at table we mustered 30 persons. 

On the 19th. of August we went in two sloops across the lake 
Tondano to Rembokan, for on this water, which is situated 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, there are capital boats built by an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Davis. It is generally believed that this lake, which 
is 3 leagues in length, and 4d to J league in breadth, is of volea- 
nic origin. In the centre is the real spring where the water conti- 
nually bubbles up from the ground. ‘This, with the water that is 
supplied by the streams near Adkas, and those, 31 in number, which 
again feed the latter, form the river Tond4no and its cascade. The 
Jake has a variable depth of 90 to 100 feet and the inhabitants as- 
sert that there is a place between K4kés and Rembokan which is bot- 
tomless, and to which they attach a particular superstition. 

On the shore of this lake are situated the following dessas. De- 
parting from Tondano on the right hand there are Rembok&n, Psso 
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and Kakés on the left, Tahan Kitjili, Pandengéulambot, Wati Mera 
and Eris. Except the chief districts, which we have named, the 
others are. of little importanee. ‘Tuih4p Ketjili alone is worthy of a 
visit, from the beautiful view which we have there over the lake in 
clear weather. It is celebrated for its pleasant cocoanut water. The 4 
lake is also rich in cabos, gétegdte, eels aud garnals, By pulling 
strongly, and when the wind is not unfavourable, it is possible ta 
cross it in an hour and a half, but with adverse winds five hours are 
sometimes requisite. The high swell renders the voyage a little trou- 
blesome, because there is a resistance which renders the passage oc- 
casionally dangerous. 

Rembokan is situated on the shore of the lake, and is not an un- 
important dessa. It is covered with stones of which tradition tells 
some strange things. At the time when the mount Mahawi and 
those of Tongsawang and Seputan were still in full volcanic activity, 
the god of Impong, who was also a smith by profession, being at 
one time in want of coal, sent one of his servants to searel for it. 
But in this he was hindered by the god Seputan, who aware of it, 
sent one of his servants to wait for him on the road, in order ta 
prevent his succeeding in his enterprize. This servant concealed 
himself on the height of Rembokan behind a tree, and when the 
other arrived with his burden of coal, he frightened him so much 
that he Jet his coals fall and took to flight. Hence the numerqus 
stones at Rembokan into which the coals have been changed. From 
this we see that the superstition, and fondness fur the supernatural, 
which characterise sa many people of the Archipelago, also charac- 
terise the Alfurs. Then they believe that the whole world (pro- 
hably Reml okan) rests on a great hog, and that when this hog rubs 
itself against a tree, the earthquakes are produced. 

Pulling from Rembokan to Kakés we passed the negory Passo 
where there are two hot springs, and a little further on another oppo- 
site the adjacent mountain. We had an opportunity of seeing the 
last on an excursion which we made to it from Kakés. That which 
lies on the road has at the first glance much resemblance to the spring 
of ‘Tétédran, and it is said to possess a strong sanative power. 

Arriving at Kakas we took up our abode at the lodge, and were . 
received by the wife of the Major and ly a Hikom, because the 
Major himself was from home, being engaged at the new road over 
the Impong. The lodge is one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the whole of Menddo. It is situated ‘pleasantly on the lake, and from 
,us 
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the verandah behind we have acview ef the whole town, whieh runs 
in straight étreets. 

On the 22nd August, we presecuted our journey from Kiékés to 
Liéngowdn, situated 4 miles from Kak4s, to which it is joined by an 
‘even and good read. 

LAngowén is no inconsiderable village, although there is no church 
and the schoolhouse has a mean appearance. Mr. Schwartz resides 
here as missionary. Amongst the remarkable objects may be men~ 
tioned two hot springs and a number of boiling mud wells. The 
first hot well is approximately 7 fathoms in diameter, has a heat of 
165°, and contains much sulphur, the exhalations of which are inju- 
rious to the breath ; the water which we drank has the taste of rot- 
ten eggs. The water which runs from the well retained in its petri- 
fred channel a heat of 151° 

From thence we proceeded higher and came to the hill Tompang. 
As we climbed somewhat to the left of the road, we had a striking 
view. In the north and south smile two beautiful vallies, which in 
clear weather present a true panorama, The mountains Kawétak, 
and Pompelempungan, and the mountain pass by which Bolang is 
reached, shew themselves to the west, while the eye, lingering, on 
the fields cultivated by the people of Kéwénkoéw and Remberdn, 
rests at last on the mountain Pelotan. 

At the foot of the hill there is also a hot water spring, but as our 
thermometer was broken here we could not asoertain the tempera- 
ture. It appeared to us however that it was higher than that of the 
springs previously mentioned. It lies concealed deep in the forest, 
end we would not have been able to see it if Mr. Schwartz had not 
besn acquainted with it, for the Major declared that it was inacces- 
sible, Judging from what we heard, we must attribute this reserve 
to superstition, and a fear of the trouble which would be occasioned 
to the inhabitants by waiting on persons visiting the place from cu- 
riosity. ‘This indeed was once the case with the small lake of Talé- 
tip, which lies a good half mile below the great mother spring. The 
water of this lake was rapid at the side, and is said to contain fish. 

Ascending further from the hill of Tompang we came to some 
boiling mud springs, which throw up a whitish earth, and are unfa- 
thomably deep. ¢ 

Of more importance is the great mother pool, which lies to the 
teft of the first mentioned warm spring, and from which we ean by 
an inner road reach L&ngowsn, and 80 avoid the necessity of taking 
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the same way hack. Here everything is volcanic, and the ground 
on which we stand is tolerably warm ; almost everywhere if we bore 
with a hambu stick in the ground, the boiling mud appears. Seve- 
ral of these springs make an uncommon noise. They appear to 
shift, or rather they dry up in proportion as they boil out and sh? 
voleanic ingredients of the earth are consumed and turned into a 
kind of pipeclay ; for we have walked round some places whieh at 
a previous time, on the first tour of inspection of Governor de 
Steurs, could not be approached. This pipeclay is very fine, and is 
commonly used for white washing houses. 

After the worthy missionary Schwartz had shewn us every thing, 
it was time for us to proceed, however willingly we would have pro- 
Jonged our stay. On the 26th August, we took leave of him, while 
the Major, Captain, their wives, with some other notable native la- 
dies, accompanied us on horseback to Tompasso. 

Tompésso is about 5 miles distant from Langowan, and is a pret- 
ty though not large village. There is a Major as head of the 
District, and we found here a very neat Loge. But as there is no- 
thing particular that requires mention, and we remained only a 
brief space, we shall continue the narrative of our journey. We 
proceeded two miles on to Kow&nkoén where the heads of ‘'ompésso 
took their leave of us. We next reached Sonder, the Loge of which 
is one of the first that was erected in Mindhassé. The Major of this 
place H. W. Dotulong, who was engaged in the Javanese war, hed 
thereby been made more free in his intercourse with Europeans. 
'T'o the satisfaction of us all, he made known to us a water fall which 
he had discovered and which no European had hitherto visited. I¢ 
takes its origin from the lake Lienong, and forms itself about a mile 
north of the negory Tintjep, which lies seven miles from Sonder. 
If the appearance was fearful which this mass of water exhibited 
when, from adistance, we saw it leaping down, it was yet moreimposing 
when, after a very difficult effort, we found ourselves at the basin of the 
fall. Thundering and with a deafening roar falls a stream of about 
three fathoms broad and fifteen fathoms in height, between rocky 
masses which perhaps for ages have withstood the force of this des- 
cending floed. The falling water reminded us by its foam of large snow 
wreathes in Europe, and partially lost itgelf, all broken and foamy, 
in'a thick mist which, born up by the wind, retarned to the element 
from which it was born. Rainbows are occasionally formed both in 
the water in the basin, and on that Of the full itself. 
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This fall in our opinion is much move impesing than that of Tondé- 
no, for it plunges at once perpendicularly down without meeting with 
any obstacle ; then twisting lie a snake within its massive rock walls 
beneath, it forms a second fall, and disappcars in an inaccessible 

¢ forest. 

Besides this there are other two waterfalls in the vicinity of 
Sonder. 

An excursion to Kéwdnkoan made a great change in the plan of 
our journey. With the map of Mindhéssé before us, we saw that we 
could very well go along the volcano Seputén to Fombatu, the 
capital of the district of Tongsdwan, and would save a great part 
of the journey yet to be accomplished, if we proceeded by Amurang. 
The inhabitants not only opposed this, but declared that it was im- 
possible, particularly as we intended to make the journey with horses 
which to their certainty had never been brought there. But, 
acquainted with their difficulties, we stood fast to our determination. 

On the 12th. of September we proceede dacrosg the negory Tom- 
pass4, and from thence to the foot of the mountain Sempo where 
we were obliged to dismount, as the horses could not pursue the 
path further. : 

Hitherto our course lad Jain higher and higher through a cdick 
wood, Different species of trees raised their heads magnificently, 
for the greedy hand of man had not reached here. ‘he great 
age to which these trees must have attained is not to be reckoned. 
Climbing on, we entered at last into a cold mist which made our teeth 
chatter, and came near enough to a new year’s fog in Europe; ar- 
rived on the summit of the mountain Sempo we could not distin- 
guish objects at 10 paces off. We took refuge in a small hat erect- 
ed for us which was very open; a bambu table and stools and a si- 
milar couch formed our furniture. 

The Major of Kawdévkoin told us that during the earthquake 
which had formerly happened, all the people who were working here 
fled below from fear that the mountain might begin to labour. 

To keep ourselves in motion we walked to the right and left on 
a dry flat, while the dense mist prevented us seeing to any distance. 
Tout what an impressive image of desolation and force met the eye 
when it cleared up. As fay" as vision could reach nothing was to be 
seen but a dry sandy desert, the ground being formed of lava and have 
ing much resemblance to the ashes of burnt coal, and on which only 
small bushes of kusu-kusu or kéno kno (two kinds af grass) grew 
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here and there. It is the crates Rane Assem. It is all a congeries 
of valies, or basin furmed hollows, probably formed in the manner of 
tunnels in proportion as the volcanic action has consumed and heay- 
ed up the ground under the surface of the earth. We find here so 
signs of living things, except wild cows, whose traces are so abun- 
dant that at one place we lost the direction of the proper path. 

Shuddering we approached this chaos of desolation. At some 
distance from the margin of the crater we began to creep that so 
doing or lying, we might in safety receive the full impression of all 
the terrible but also grotesque characteristics of this work of nature. 
A noise struck our ears much resembling that of the opening of the 
valve of the pipe in a steamboat, and which can be heard at a great 
distance. It was the sulphur pool at the bottom of the crater. 

At first the sulphureous vapour hindered us from distinguishing 
objects, but after half an hour, the vapour was driven off by the wind, 
and the whole basin lay exposed before us. The first impression was 
fearful. A boiling sulphur pool of about 500 feet in diameter is 
enclosed by steep rocky walls, from which the sulphur apparently 
comes, and which, some perpendicular like columns others like ar- 
ches, threaten to fall with you in a moment below, while the sides 
(a kind of stone burnt and changed into lime) at the slightest un- 
wary touch crumble away. 

We endeavoured to cast stones into the middle of the crater. For 
this purpose we fastened a tolerably heavy stone to the end of a rope 
of about 110 fathoms long, and threw it forward but the rope ran 
out to 100 fathoms without the stone reaching the pool. 

We saw no living beings save some swallows which wheeled above 
the pool. We also observed traces of wild cows which had descend- 
ed into the crater; what they seek there is a mystery, fur neither in 
the crater nor in the vicinity is a single blade of grass to be found. 

We passed the night on the top of this mountain, which according 
to Professor Reinwardt is 4744 R. feet and according to Mr. 
Forsten 5126 Fr. feet in height. The cold was piereing, for the 
plain being quite open the wind and mist passed over it unimpeded. 
At sunrise the thermometer stood at 60° F. The atmosphere was 
now clear, and we saw the negorys Kawaéukoan, Tompasso, Languén 
and K4pds in miniature, with the lake of Gondaéno lying before them. 
All the hot springs and boiling mud pools which we had visited were 
in our eye, now so many steam pipes, while we saw over the moun- 
tain Pompelempungan the islands and the sea on the south coast in 
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front of Bolang, and on the merth eoast the bay of Amurang and 
the island of Menddo Tué, a panoram4 which the pencil only, and 
not the pen, can depict. ‘The variety is so great and striking that 
we remained chained to the place where we stood. 

After having thus visited Rano Assem, we followed our way along the 
cone of the still active craters, but to reach it we had to be carried, 
because it was impossible to take our horses. Having once reached 
the top, which is 50 feet higher than Rano Asszm, we did nothing 
but descend and finally came to the foot of the cone. In climbing 
this mountain it happened often that our bearers instead of advanc- 
ing went back, because they could not get a firm footing amongst 
the soft stones. The foot and all the back of the mountain is strew- 
ed with immense clusters of rocks which have been ejected from 
the crater, and we are amazed at the force which must have attend- 
ed such eruptions, for 10,000 men could not move, much less trans- 
port, some of these rocks. 

We may here introduce a table of the heights of the different high 
mountains in the Mouluccas,* ascertained by Professor Reinwardt 


in 1821. R. feet. 
Gunong Api in Banda, is a .. 1,646 
Mount Sépin, ne gh Ss ss 625° 
Nount Bandéré, ; fe .. 1,549 
The east rim of the crater of Ternaté, .. 8,404 


The highest point of the mountain Tidoré,.. 5,435 


Menapo. 
The negory Kakaskassen, .. - .. 2,589 
The mountain Lokon, is se .. 9,052 
Negory Tomohon, .. sis ss .. 2,413 
Rim of the crater Mahawu .. a ~» 4,197 
Negory Tondano, .. ea a .- 2,096 


Mount Sémpo, we a ee ~» 4,744 
Seputan, rim of the crater, .. is .- 95,970 
Klabat, as is os ». 6,133 
We believe that the later estimates of Mr. F. A. Forsten, differ a 
little from these. 
At a height of about 4900 feet we mounted our horses again, al- 
though they had much difficulty in proceeding gwing to the hard gravel. 


a Residency of Menado isa dependency of the Molucca government. 
—Ep. 
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From here we went on over a dry andwnaked plnin, strewed with 
stones, between the mountain Seputaén and Sempo, and descended 
along a path quite unconfined until we came toa thick wood, through 
which we pursued our way with ag much speed as possible. It pre- 
sented nothing worth remark save a number of aren and other thick 
trees peopled with legions of black apes. At two o’clock we arrived 
at Tombétu. 

This negory, which is not very extensive, is surrounded by lakes 
and sawa fields, rice being the only cultivation followed by the inha- 
bitants, who are far behind the population of other districts in civili- 
zation. They will long remain in the same state, because they will 
not abandon their old customs. Poverty is general, but their wants 
being few they do not feel it, and although they have the means of 
cultivating other necessaries, sago remains the delicacy which they 
most prize. 

The mode in which the houses are built differs wholly from that 
of the other districts. They are placed twenty and sometimes more 
feet above the ground on thick posts; some are 15 to 20 fathoms 
long and 8 fathoms broad, while in one of such houses sometimes 
15 or 16 to 20 hearths or households are united. Allowing for 
each household five souls, we have 70 to 80 men swarming in 
one of these houses. Each household has its apartment and its 
dapor or cooking place, from which the custom has arisen of 
enumerating the population by dapors. The same custom prevails 
all over Min4hdss4, just as in Borneo this is done by kettles (kw&n- 
tangs) in which the rice for each household iscooked. Cleanliness 
is a word not yet known in the Tongsawang language; beneath the 
houses all the household work is done, and the same place serves 
for the accomodation of the pigs and also sometimes of the dead. 

Messr. van Diemen and Moraux made an excursion from here 
to Bolang, which lies 16 miles off on the east coast. ‘The way is 
over acclivities and hollows, and from its sandiness very difficult. They 
found a fine loge and a more civilized population, chiefly employed 
in taking fish and digging for gold. Formerly this was the perma- 
nent residence of the superintendent of this division, but as it is very 
unhealthy and the Boling fever very dangerous, he removed to Ton- 
dno when it was also placed under him. “ 

From Tombatu to Amuring is a distance of 16 miles; the road, 
when rain has not fallen, is most difficult, as we sink to the ankle 
in the soft sand. It is monotonous, for we ride thiough a thick 
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wood of aren and other trees,¢so that the eye is shut in right and left, 
At one o’clock we arrived at Amurdng. It is a large k&mpong, di- 
vided into straight streets, tlf: population consists of 1,000 christians 
and 2,000 Alfurs ; there is a fine loge and church roofed with tiles, 
and a large school house. The fortalice is in a very decayed state, 
and not calculated in our opinion to be of much service. There is 
nothing else at Amurdng remarkable save the ropery where Gumu- 
tf twine is prepared, but of small size, becanse the thicker kind is 
made at Kem&. On an excursion to the nezory Romohon we went 
to visit this also: on our arrival the yarns were being spun and in 
three quarters of an hour a coil of 120 fathoms was made. The 
work is fatigueing, but the inhabitants get through it rapidly. This 
ropery, like that at Kemé4, is a government undertaking ; the people 
furnish the gumuti yarn in commutation of a tax, while the work- 
men are paid by the ropery. 

The Superintendent at Amurang told us that in the sea a hot 
spring is found; but the coast not being free from pirates we did 
not go to visit it. 

From here we took our way homeward through Tana Wanko. 
For nine miles the road is very even, till we reach the foot of the 
mountain Monte in the Dess4 Leler, where it becomes very steep 
and in the rainy season must be almost impassible on horseback. 
At Monte we changed our horses, which was very necessary, since 
the whole way to Rano Wanko, a negory close by Tana Wanko, is 
not one of the easiest, and in riding along the beach we had to strug- 
gle with large rocks and stones. 

The next day was occupied in travelling through Titelie to Me- 
nado where we arrived at half past 11 o’clock in the forenoon, after 
an absence of 30 days and well satisfied with our journey. 





x*, We have taken some liberties with the arrangement of the 
preceding paper, our object having been to enable the reader to ga- 
ther from it some general idea of the characteristics and capabilities 
of a rich and promising province of Celebes, about to be opened to 
British trade. M. Spreeuwenberg’s account of the inhabitants we 
shall give in a future number. We cannot ut present offer any infor- 
mation respecting the trdde of the country. Count Hogendorp, in 
his Coup d’ Oeil sur 1’ Isle de Java, (1830) states, that “ of the two 
northern districts of Celebeg, which are under the governor of the 
Moluccas, Menddo and Gorontélo (Gunong Tello), the former be- 
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longs to the Dutch in full sovereignty, while the latter has a Sultan 
who is a vassal of the Dutch government. They produce coffee, 
rice, gold, and furnish excellent cordage of Gomuti. Civilization 
and industry have made great progress in these districts during the 


last fifteen years. ‘The cordage above mentioned, which is manu- ” 


factured at Kema, is of very great utility for ships; the purchase of 
this article figures at the debit of these possessions in 1822 fl. 57,359 
and at their credit fl. 87,711. In the same year we disposed of our 
cloths there to the amount of fl. 122,797.” 

Valentyn informs us that, besides sulphur, wax, rattans, kajangs, 
rice, birds nests &c., ebony may be procured in the largest quantities 
and of a greater size than clsewhere, the tree being found on nearly 
all the islands around the N. E. promontory of Celebes. He also 
notices the abundance of fine and hard timber. (Ond en Nieu. O. 
I. vol. i. p. 65.) 








Dr. W. R. BARON VAN HOEVELL. 


Tue abruptness of Dr. Hoeévell’s departure from Batavia to Eu- 
rope in August last prevented us from recording so soon as we could 
have wished and in adequate terms, an event which every friend to the 
moral and political advancement of Netherlands India and erevy lov- 
er of science deplores. Although we trust that Dr. Hoévell’s absence 
will prove to be only for a time, we shall take this opportunity of no- 
ticing briefly, but more fully than we have hitherto done, his career 
in Netherlands India, which is probably not sufficiently known to our 
English readers. All the readers of this Journal are aware of the 
conspicuous place which he held in science and literature as the Pre- 
sident of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences and the editor of 
the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie, in the extension of morality 
and religion throughout Netherlands India as the originator and editor 
of the Tijdschrift ter bevordering van christelijken zin, and in the 
cause of social and political amelioration as the earnest and persever- 


ing opponent of legalized slavery in every shape, and the constant 7 


advocate for freedom of the press. The incessant activity and indus- 
try, prompted by philanthropy and an argent thirst for knowledge, 
which enabled him to fill that place with honour, without distracting 
his attention and his feelings from the duties of his profession, and 
without hindering him from acquirifg a mastery o er the Malayan 
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language and literature and a more and more profound knowledge of 
the Javanese, K4wi and Sanskrit, are qualities by which he has been 
distinguished from his youthe 

Dr. Hoévell was born at Delfril in Holland. He commenced his 
education at Deventer, and completed it at the University of Gro- 
ningen. 

His leisure hours during his academical course were devoted to 
poetry, in which he showed much talent, and his poetical effusions 
were afterwards collected and printed, and the proceeds appropriated 
tu benevolent porposes. 

Shortly after his entrance into the University, the Belgian revo- 
lution broke out. He was one of the first students who volunteer- 
ed their services to the government in the defence of their country’s 
rights. At the end of the campaign he resumed his studies, devot- 
ing himself principally to theology, for which he had always shown 
great partiality. About this time the University of Utrecht offered 
a prize for the best essay on the value of Josephus as a historian. 
This prize was borne away from numerous competitors by van Hoé- 
vell. 

After leaving the University, he, by the advice of his cousin the 
Baron van der Capellen, late Governor General of Netherlands In- 
dia, applied for and obtained an appointment as a Clergyman in Ne- 
therlands India. 

Upon his arrival in Java the Government was then in the hands 
of the Governor General D’Eerens, who soon discoved in Mr. van 
Hoevell evidences of the desire as well as the capabilities to render 
himself useful in his vocation. In order to secure the permanent 
stay of Mr. van Hoévell in Batavia the Governor General placed un- 
der his charge the native Christian community of the place. Not- 
withstanding the numerous duties which this appointment devolved 
upon him, he found time to devote his attention to science, and 
endeavour to awaken the latent energies of those who had a taste for 
similar pursuits. He now formed the idea of commencing a scien- 
tific journal and giving to the world the result of the labours of him- 
self and friends in the wide and important fields which Netherlands 
India offered to their researches. As has unfortunately always been 
the case with similar undertakings in Java, he met with opposition 
and obstatles at every turn. He determined however to try the ex- 
periment and issued the first numbers ef the Tijdschrift for Nether- 
lands India. The work rose in interest and importance, and for 
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eleven years he conducted and pushed it on through every difficulty 
until he established for it a reputation second to none "of its kind. 

The talents of Dr. van Hoévell werd so conspicuous that the Go- 
vernment determined to avail itself of them, and with this view ap- 
pointed him to the office of historian of Netherlands India. Dr. 
van Hoevell accepted the appointment on condition of its being ho- 
norary, refusing the salary of f 1000 per month which was attached 
to it and had been enjoyed by his predecessor. The Government 
was sensible of his disinterestedness, and in accepting his offer, 
‘reserved to itself the right to reward him on some future occa- 
sion.” The important archives of Netherlands India were now 
thrown open to him and he availed himself largely of them, by 
which literature would certainly have benefited much, had it not 
been that with the death of the Governor General D’ Eerens ap- 
peared to die all the desire displayed by the Government in afford- 
ing facilities towards the compilation of the history of Netherlands 
India, and the obstacles thrown in the way of Dr. van Hoével were 
so many and great that he was forced to abandon his undertaking. 
What those obstacles were it is needless here to enumerate, but they 
proceeded from a source which should have been the last to thwart 
him. His post is still vacant, and the world may deplore the loss 
of much valuable information, which can only be recovered when the 
seal now placed upon the hidden treasures shall be again removed. 

Having been appointed one of the Committee of Instruetion in 
Java, he made the interests of education one of his principal objects, 
and the numerous detailed and complete plans for its furtherance 
presented by him to Government, would certainly have advanced the 
cause if they had not, for some undisclosed reason and notwithstand- 
ing their utility and importance, been neglected. 

On being elected President of the Batayian Soeiety of Arts and 
Sciences on the death of the Governor General Merkus, he found is, 
as one of his predecessors Sit Stamford Raffles did, in a state of le- 
thargy, and like him at onee devoted his energy to rouse it into new 
life. He materially enlarged its library and enriched its cabinet of 
mineralogy and antiquities, and speedily raised it to the flourishing 
condition which it has for some years enjoyed. ) 

The languages (modern and ancient), the manners and customs of 
the natives of Java were his favorite studies, and his numerous and 
interesting contributions on these subjects have been fully apprecia- 
ed by the scientific world. : 
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But in the midst of all thisdlevotion to science the cause of reli- 
gion was not neglected by him. The decided improvement in the 
moral and religious condition of the community entrusted to his 
particular care, his recent ‘‘ Netherlands and Bali,” in which he forci- 
bly depicts the condition of the natives of that island and calls upon 
the mother country to save them from the ignorance and irreligion 
under which they have so long lain degraded, his ‘* Journal for the 
promotion of Christian knowledge in Netherlands India,” the Para- 
pattan Orphan Asylum which is indebted principally to his exertions 
for the prosperous condition which it now enjoys, all bear evidence 
of his zeal and industry in the cause of religion and humanity, 

From this short and hasty sketch it will be perceived how much 
his withdrawal from Java must be regretted by the lovers of science, 
and by all who take an interest in the moral welfare of that island. 

On the causes which have led to Dr. Hoévell’s departure from 
Java we need not dwell. We trust he will succeed in the object 
which he carries with him to the mother country, and that he may 
soon return to continue his enlightened and zealous labours in the 
cause of religion and science. 
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